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PREFACE 


About the end of the year 1941, the authorities of the 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute decided to issue the 
twenty-third Volume of the ‘ Annals” (for 1942) as a Special 
Jubilee Number on the occasion of the Silver Jubilee celebrations 
of the Institute and entrusted the work of editing it to me. 
Accordingly, in November 1941, I issued an appeal to several 
Tndologists, in India and outside, inviting their contributions for 
the Silver Jubilee Volume. The willing response which I then 
received from all quarters was an excellent indication of the high 
regard in which the memory of Sir Ramkrishna Gopal Bhandarkar 
and the work of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute are 
held in the world of Oriental scholars. I take this opportunity of 
expressing on behalf of the Institute my heart-felt gratitude to all 
these friends whose kind collaboration has made it possible for us 
to bring out the present Volume, which, as will be seen from the 
contents, is characterised by variety of subjects and originality of 
treatment, 

Here I have to mention very respectfully the names of two 
contributors of this Volume—Mrs. C. A. F, Rhys Davids and Prof. 
S. S. Suryanarayan Sastri—whom the cruel hand of death has 
recently carried away from amongst us. The services rendered 
to the study of Buddhism by Mrs. Rhys Davids and to that of 
Indian Philosophy by Prof, Sastri will prove, I am sure, a con- 
stant source of inspiration to the future students of these subjects. 
May their souls rest in peace ! 

The publication of this Volume in time would have been 
‘impossible without the great help given to me by Mr. G.N. 
Shrigondekar, B.A., of the Publication Department of the Institute. 
I really wonder what I could have done without it. My very best 
thanks are due to Mr. Shrigondekar, I have also to thank Mr. P. K. 
Gode, M.A., the Curator, gnd Mr. Y. R. Junnarkar, B.A., the - 
Assistant Curator, for having helped me in various ways. I must 
‘not forget to mention the timely assistance rendered to us by the 
Aryasthskriti Press and the Aryabhushan Press of Poona. I am' 
.particularly grateful to the manager of the Aryabhushan Press for 
helping us’ out of all the difficulties arising out of the general . 
shortage of paper. 

Bhandarkar Oriental 
esearch Institute, Poonat 
4th January 1943 


R. N. Dandekar 
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MANASARA VASTUSASTRA, THE BASIC TEXT ON 
ARCHITECTURE AND SCULPTURE 
BY 
P.K. ACHARYA 


The MGnasira first came to be known more than a hundred 
years ago through an essay on architecture by a Madras Judge, 
Kam Raj. His thesis contains reference to fifteen fragmentary 
chapters of the Manasdra from asingle badly preserved manu- 
script and there are few illustrations not drawn from those frag- 
mentary descriptions, but representing local extant temples. It 
was published in 1834. In 1934 a critical edition of the complete 
M@nasira containing all the seventy chapters has been publish- 
ed together with a volume of illustrations drawn to scale from 
those descriptions by the Government of U.P. through the 
Oxford University Press. The present writer prepared it out of 
eleven manuscripts written in five different scripts,’ The lan- 
guage in which it is written has been truly branded as ‘ bar- 
barous Sanskrit,” meaning an unpolished, and urgrammatical 
language. It had to be garbed in Sanskrit despite original de- 
fects in grammar, metre and rhetorics in order to make it 
authentic. For the very same reason the real authorship bas been 
kept concealed and the treatise is variously ascribed to a per- 
sonal name, 6 class of sages working on architecture and also a 
(smaller ) work bearing the title Manastira which term etymolo- 
gically means ‘ essence of measurement.’* It appears to be cer- 
tain that the work was composed by some Sijpin ( practising 
architect ) whose command of correct Sanskrit language was 
naturally defective but whose mastery of the subject was not 





1 Por detaile see the preface to the text, Vol, ITT of the Manasira Series, 
2(a)- Kptam iti akhilam uktam MSnseSra-purinsih PitSmahendra- 
pramukhsib samaatair devair idam éAstra-varath puroditam. Tasm&&t sam- 
uddbrtya hi m@nasSrath dastrach krtarh loka-hitirtham (LXX 1148), 
(b) M4n3n&m sBram sathgrhya GSstre sarhkgepatsah kramit 
( XXXII 2). 
{o) Sakale-muni-varair M&na-sieSdi-mukbyaih (XLXIX, 216). 
(d) MinasGra-psinim kptam SSstrach Manas8ea-muni-nimakam adit 
(1, 89). 
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only above reproach but unique. The work deale with archited- 
ture in a very broad sense and supplies measurements, eto., of 
every thing constructed from the bird’s nest to the king’s 
palace and from the image of an insect to that of the highest 
gods and goddesses. 

The work in its present form deals with architecture and the 
cognate arts and supplies constructional details including mea- 
surements, etc., of every object which can be wrought with human 
hands. Thus details are given of all kinds of settlements, villages, 
towns, cities, forts, fortresses, ports and harbours. In these settle- 
menta are built houses, of all sizes and varieties including dwell- 
ings, palaces, offices like courts of justice, secretariat, jails, places 
of amusement and other public assemblies, temples for Brabmani- 
cal creeds, Buddhists, Jainas and other sects. Auxiliary members 
and component mouldings have been desoribed under proper cla- 
ssification and with all necessary particulars. Thus are referred 
to in detail roads, bridges, gateways, triumphal arches, market 
places, wella, tanks, trenches, drains, sewers, moats, enclosure 
walls, dams, embankments, railings, and flights of steps for asc- 
ending to and descending from hills, rivers, and tanks, as well as 
movable ladders, etc. For building houses are given all necessary 
directions regarding materials and mouldings which are required 
for foundations, walls, floors, roofs, steircases, storeys, doors, 
windows and other openings, as well as, pedestais, bases, shafts, 
capitals of pillars, and ornaments for different parts. Similarly 
are described various conveyances and seats and articles of 
furniture such as bedsteads, couches, tables, chairs, thrones, 
wardrobes, baskets, cages, neats, mills, conveyances, lamps and 
lamp-posts for etreet, etc. Dresses and ornaments for images of 
gods, sages, kings and others including crowns, jackets, lower 
garments, chains, earrings, bracelets, armiets and foot-wears 
are minutely described. Under the category of sculpture all 
constructional details are given not only of the idols of deities 
and phalti of Siva and images of Buddha and Jina but also of 
statues of great personages, as well as images of demi-gods 
demons, animals, birds, fishes, and insects, and of toys sand 
carvings of various kinds. 

Of the seventy chapters of the MénasGra the first eight are 
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introductory; the next forty-two deal with matters relating to 
town-planning and houge-building ; and the last twenty are devot- 
ed to sculpture. In the Introductory chapters ful! accounts are 
given of all preliminary matters. Chapter I opens with a brief 
reference to the origin of architecture which subject is elaborated 
in chapters II and LXX and concludes with a table of con- 
tents specifying the titles of all the chapters. Chapter II opens 
with a classification of artists which is followed by a reference to 
their necessary training and required qualifications; the chapter 
concludes with a full account of the system of architectural 
measurements, the sculptural measurements being elaborated in 
Chapters LVII, LVIII, LIX, LX, LX1, LXTI, LXIII, LXV, LXVI. 
Chapter III opens with the olassification of Vdstu which is de- 
fined as the place where men and gods reside. This includes the 
ground ( dhard ), buildings (harmya), conveyances ( ya@na), and 
couches (paryanka), Buildings comprise palaces (prisada), 
smaller houses and pavilions ( mandaza), halls ( sabha ), storeyed 
mansions ( sd/d@ ) and theatres (ravga). Conveyances ( ydna ) in- 
clude carriages (Gdika), chariots ( syandana ), palanquins and 
litters ( ska ) and oars (ratha). Couches comprise cages and 
nests ( paiijara), platforms (maficali), swing and hammocks 
(matea ), eightfold seats (ka@kasta), benches and couches 
( phalakasana ) and bed-steads (dala-paryanka). Divine thrones 
for gods and goddesees and royal thrones for kings and queens 
are elaborated in s later chapter. 

The second part of chapter III and chapters IV and V refer to 
the first object of Vastu, viz. ground, whereupon villages, towns, 
forts, palaces, temples and houses are built. The level of the 
ground is variously ascertained and the characteristic vegota- 
tion upon the building site is minutely examined. The soil is 
tested with regard to its contour, colour, odour, features, taste and 
touch. Chapter VI opens with a description of the principles of 
diatling and the methods for ascertaining cardinal points by means 
of a gnomon for the orientation of bulidings, and concludes with 
technios! directions regarding the lines of demarcation in digg- 
ing trenches for foundations of buildings. Chapter VII deals with 
site-plans, thirty-two varieties of which are described under so 
many technical titles. Each of these schemes are divided into 
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certain number of square plots each bearing the epithet ofa 
deity, the largest one being partitioned into as many as 1024 
square plots, whereupon constructions of various descriptions 
are conveniently referred to as occasion arises in subsequent 
ebapters. Chapter VIII which concludes the description of preli- 
minary matters deal with customary offerings to the Vastu 
deities incidentally referred to in the preceding chapter. 

Chapters IX, X deal with village-schemes and town-plans. 
Villages are elaborately described under eight designs, dandaka. 
sarvatobhadra, nandyivarta, padmaka svastika, prastara, karmuka 
and cafurmukia. Towns are similarly classified under eight 
types, rijadhint, nagavi, pura, nagara, theta, kharvata, kubjaka and 
pattana, while forts and military camps are described under é¢bira, 
viihint-mulha, sthiiniya, dronaka, samviddha or vardhaka, kolaka, 
nigama and skandhaivara, as also under giri-durga, vana-durga, 
jala-durga, ratha-durga, deva-durga, panka-durga and miéra-durga. 
There various plans have been elaborated with minute details 
and contain directions regarding roads, drains, quartera for vari- 
ous purposes, boundary walls, ditches and moats, 

Chapter XI, which is the first of the forty exclusively devoted 
to architecture proper or house building, opens with a description 
of the various shapes of different structures claesified under jas, 
chanda, vikalpa or satnkalpa, and @bhG@sa groups. Then sre des- 
cribed the five proportions. of height as compared with width or 
breadth of different rooms as well as of the whole house under 
the significant designations, s@néika ( peaceful), paustika { pro- 
gressive), jayada (victory-giving), adbhuta (wonderful) and 
sarva-kimika ( fulfilling all desires ). Along with this, five series 
of length and five series of breadth also are skilfully generalised 
for different stories of houses, which vary from one to twelve 
in civil buildings and upto seventeen in gopuras or gate-houses 
attached both to temples and residential and public structures. 
The chapter concludes with direction regarding the allotment of 
houses of different storeys to residents of various ranks and in 
accordance with their social position. 


Chapter XII supplies technical and practical instructions re- 
garding the foundations, of which size and depth vary in accord- 
ance with the dimensions and the load of structures erected upon 
them. Twelve series of breadth and length alao of the excava- 
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tion have been skilfully classified. The rock foundation and 
water foundation have been specially recommended. Excavation 
is filled with various kinds of root, cereals, rice and earth. The 
chapter concludes with an account of bricks of which the breadth 
varies from 514 inches to 22}4 inches and the length thereof is 
greater by 14, 4, or 34. 


Chapters XII, XIV, XV and XVI describe pillars and their 
component parts and mouldings. After citing formulae for ascer- 
taining comparative heights of the members, measurements and 
other details are given of pedestals under three groups ( vedi- 
bhadra, prati-bhadra and mafica-bhadra ) of four types each, and 
of bases under sixty-four types each bearing a technical name. 
Pillars classified under five main orders, brahma~hkantu, vigsnu- 
kGinta, rudra-kGnta, siva-kGnta and skanda-kGnta. Special pillars 
and capitals are similarly classified under technical epithets. 
Mouldings and materials are also described in detail. Rules 
regarding inter columnation are also referred to. Similar parti- 
culars sre also supplied of the entablature under eight divisions, 
Chapter XVI concludes with a reference to the roofing of build- 
ings of which further particulars and classification are elaborat- 
ed in several later chaptera. There may be flat roof, sloping roof, 
round roof and spherical ( ékhara) type roof. 


Chapter XVII supplies a technical description of wood-join: 
ing both for the door, eto., of houses and articles of furniture such 
as coaches, cars, chairs, etc., under the designs tike nandyavarta, 
svastila, sarvatobhadra, and others. 


Chapter XVIII refers to the three main styles, Na@gara, Vesura 
and Dravida which are noticeable in the general shape of a struc- 
ture. In this connection are described the features, etc., of the 
topmost part of a building comprising sikhara, sikha, sikhanfa and 
Sikha-mani, porches (mukha-bhadra) and sloping roofs (/upi). 
The comparative height of storeys varying from one to twelve 
are also skilfuily classified under several series of dimensions 
which are specified, An account of all building-materials is 
also referred to here. 


Chapter XIX opens with further general classifications under 
the groups jati, chanda, vikalpa, abhisa ; sth@naka, Gsana, Sayan 
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(referring specially to temples } and savneita, asamhcita and apa- 
samneita, masculine, feminine and neuter. Then follows the des 
cription of single-storeyed buildings, which, when fused as 
temples, contain the shrines, anteroom, front pavilion in addition 
to the common members like gatehouse (gopura), courts ( pra- 
kara), water~channel, as well as doors and windows. The open- 
ings are, however, elaborated later under separate chapters. 
Temples of the Buddhists and Jainas are also incidentally referred 
to here, two separate chapters being devoted to them later. The 
eight types of single-storeyed buildings are treated under eight 
technical names, Jayantika, bhoga, srivitdla, svasti-bandhana, srikara, 
hasti-prstha, skanda-t@ra and kesara. Similar accounts are given 
of houses and temples of two storeys under eight types ( Chapter 
XX), three storeys under eight types { Chap, X XI), four storeys 
under eight types (Chap. XX XI), five storeys under cight typos 
(Chap. XXIII), six storeys under thirteen types (Chap. XXIV ), 

seven storeys under eight types ( Chap. XXV), eight storeys 
under eight types (Chap. XXVI), nine storeys under seven 
types (Chap. XXVID), ten storeys under six types (Chap. XXVIII), 
eleven storeys under six types (Chap, XXIX) and twelve 
storeys under ten types of which the technical names may be 

quoted, Pavictila Dhavida, Madhyakanta, Kalinga-kante, Virata, 
Kerala and Sphiirjaka. These are geographical names and 
would point to ten provinces architecturally divided. This Cha- 
pter XXX concludes with an elaborate account of staircases 
including technical instructions regarding dimensions, materials, 
varieties and component parts. 

This general reference is followed by special accounts of im- 
portant objects and special buildings and the articles of furniture 
etc. Thus in Chapter XX XV courts and auxiliary buildings of 
edifices and large temples are described, Five courts (Chap. XX XJ) 
are referred to under the titles of antarmandala, antanihara, madhya- 
manihava, prak@ra and muhdmaryada. These divisions are recom- 
mended both for defence ( rakgana ) and beauty ( gobhd ) for houses 
and temples alike and for offerings (bai) and attendant deities 
(parivara ) in case of divine struotures. The shrines of the 
attendant deities are elaborated in chapter XXXII and the gate- 
houses for civil and divine edifices in ohapter XX XII1. These 
gate-houses are classified under five groups as they are attached 
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to the five courts under the epithets duara-gobha, dvdra-sald, dedrc- 
prisida, dvdra-harmya and Mahagopura. Each of these five classes 
is subdivided again into three sizes. With special reference to 
their steeple, pinnacle, neckpeak ( gala-kuta) and vestibule 
gate-houses are further described under the titles 4ribhoga, frim- 
Sala, visnu-klnta, indra-kinta, brahma-kanta, skanda-kanta, sikhara, 
saumya~kinia and two others which are missing. The chapter 
closes with an elaborate account of windows to be used in all 
other classes of buildings also. They sre designed under various 
shapes and plans indicated by the figures of nZga-bandha ( snake- 
hand), valli ( creeper pattern ), gavaksa (cows pattern ), kufija- 
rakea ( elephant’s eye), svaskita (cross pattern), sarvatobhadra 
(projecting all sides ), nandydvarta ( geometrical patterns) and 
pugpa-bandha ( flower pattern). They are decorated with floral 
and foliated ornaments, as well as with decorative devices in 
imitation of jewels. The width of windows for gate—houses may 
vary from 2} feet to 7} feet. 


Chapter XXXIV deals exhaustively with numerous types of 
detached buildings, generally single-storeyed, known as pavili- 
ons. Thus it refers to houses built in towns and on the country- 
side, in orchards and gardens, on the sea-shore, on the banks of 
rivers, lakes, tanks, etc. Pavilions also include those detached 
buildings erected in the several courts of an edifice and large 
temple. They aleo include attached rooms and annexes set aside 
for instance to serve exclusively as family chapel, kitchen, guest 
house, bath-room, dining-room, etc. Certain interesting classifi- 
cations are also made: for instance, pavilions of two faces are 
called dandaka, those of three faces svasiika, those of four 
faces catur-mukha, those of five faces sarvato-bhadra, and those 
of six faces maulika. Elsewhere’ they are classified accord- 
ing to the number of pillars they are furnished with; thus one 
Possersing 62 pillars is called subiadra, and so forth. The chapter 
closes with a reference to shapes of pavilion which may be 
in shape triangular, quadrangular, octagonal, sixteen~sided, 
crescent shaped and round or ciroular. 


Chapter XXXV on the other hand deals with attached rows 





} Matsya-Purlga, Chap, 264, vv. 13-15, 
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of buildings joined in various forms and hefght. They ate desi- 
gnated as storeyed mansions but include all large structures to 
be used both as King’s palace and God’s temple, although there 
is a separate chapter dealing exclusively with palaces of the 
kings of nine different ranks. These storeyed mansions are 
classified under six types, dandaka, svastska, mautika, caturmukha, 
sarvatobhadra and vardhamaina. Each of these is again subdivid- 
ed into several types, the arrangement of the dandaka mansion, 
for instance, which consists of a single row of buildings, is des- 
cribed under eight varieties. The ploughshaped svastika group 
consists of two rows of buildings, the winnowing-shaped maulika 
of three rows, the next group comprises four rows, the 
fifth group consists of seven rows, and the last group of ten rows. 
These blocks of buildings varying in number of storeys up to 
twelve are artistically joined up. These beautiful and colossal 
mansions are stated to be used not only for gods and kings, but 
also by Brahmanas, eto., ascetics, Buddhists, warriors, artists 
and courtesans. The layout, architectural members with 
dimensions, ornaments and other details are fully described. 

In consideration of enormous cost and labour proper precau- 
tions are taken for the safety and security of such structures. 
Correct dimensions are axcertained by the test of six formulae 
which are introduced in conclusion. The auspicious moment 
and proper reason for such constructiona are also referred to in 
this chapter in particular. 

Chapter XXXVI deals with dimension and situation of 
houses in different quarters in the compound and courts of large 
edifices like those described in the preceding chapter. The cen- 
tral spot is generally reserved for a temple or public hall, round 
which are distributed dwelling houses and other buildings for 
domestic purposes. The concluding chapter XXXVII of this 
section refers to house-warming and desoribes the customary 
ceremonies in connection with first entry into the house, 

Chapters XXXVIII and XXXIX specially deal with the loc- 
ation and measurement of the door which is an important member 
in all classes of houses inasmuch as on it dependa the comfort 
and convenience as well as the health of dweliers. Similarly 
chapters XL, XLI, XLII deal exhaustively with royal palaces and 
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incidentally with the characteristics of the kings who are classifi- 
ed under nine ranks in consideration of their palaces, thrones, 
crowns, courts and entourage, cars and chariots, etc. Ina des- 
cending order they are called Cakravartin, Maharaja, ( or adhivaja) 
Mahendra ( or Narendra), Parsnika, Pattadhara, Manjalega, Patte- 
bhaj, ProhGraka and Astragrahin. In the compound and‘outside as 
well as in different courts of palaces are described with detail 
the numerous auxiliary buildings including offices, royal resid- 
ences, quarters for officials, priests, guests, gardens, parks, orch- 
ards, tanks, arenas, animals and birds, attendants, etc. 

The remaining chapters (XLIII-L) on architecture except- 
ing the one ( XLVIE) deal with articles of furniture and orna- 
ments for the body of the gods, goddesses, kings, queens and 
ordinary men and women. Chap. XLVII refers to theatres built 
both as part of palaces and temples, as well as independent 
playhouse. The green room, theatre proper, and auditorium with 
distribution of seats are described. 

Chapter XLIII opens with minute constructional details of 
cars and chariots, and refers to wheels and platforms, etc., and 
their component parts like navel, axle, axle-band, axle-bolt, 
linch-pin, hole and others. With regard to forms or numbor of 
platforms and porches (db/udra) they are divided into seven 
types, nab/usvad-bhadraka, prabhaijana~bhadraka, nivata-bhadraka, 
pavana-bhadraka, prsada-bhadraka, candraka~bhadraka avd antila- 
bhadraka. There is a further geographical division in consider- 
ation of the style into five, Nagara, Dravida, Vesara, Andhra and 
Kalinga. 

Chapter XLIV describes snd supplies constructional details 
of couches and seats for ordinary use. And Chapter XLV simi- 
larly describes the special seat called thrones which are disting- 
uished into ten varieties and assigned to gods, goddesses, kings 
and queens of different ranks. Their main designs are indicated 
by their technical names, padmasana, (lotus pattern ) padma- 
kesaru, padma-bhadra, sribhadra, srivisila, sribandha, $ri-nukha 
bhadrasana, padma-bandha and pidabundha. 

Chapters XLVI und XLVIIE describe two decorative and 
constructional devices specially for the thrones referred to in 
the preceding chapter. The former of these two chapters deals 
with arches which admit of various shapes, circular, trisngular, 
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orescent~shaped, and bow-shaped. When used for ornamental 
purposes only they are designated as pafra-iorana (foliated arch) 
puspa-toraga (floral arch), vatna-torana (jewelled arch) and 
eitra-torana or arches containing images, etc., of semi-divine be- 
ings and mythological] figures. Some are supported by leographs 
which are placed on both sides of the pillars supporting the pillar. 
Chap. XLVIII supplies all constructional details of the Katpa~ 
orkga {all producing tree }) which is used as s special decors- 
tion for arches, pavilions, sheds, etc. The branches, etc., of the 
tree and figures of deities, semi-divine gods, and monkeys, etc., 
are placed in the intervals, 

Chapter XLIX supplies a detailed description of the crowns 
for gods, goddesses, kings, and queens. They are classified into 
various types, jata, mauli, kirita, keranda, sirastraka, karanda (or 
kuntala). kesabandha, dhammilia, alaka, cidd, mukuta and patta 
with three varieties of patre-patta, ratna-patta, and puspapatia. 
Particulars of all these together with the number of jewels 
and gems assigned to each are fully given to facilitate 
construction. The distribution of these among the divine 
and royal wearers is also referred to. At the outset is given a list 
of presente to be given to the architect and other artists. The 
chapter closes with an account of the ceremonies in connection 
witb the royal coronation. 

Chapter L describes numerous ornaments snd articles of fur- 
niture. The former include ornaments for decoration of the head, 
ear, neck, chest, breast, buttock, navelzone, thighzone, leg, 
feet, toes, root and upper and lower arm, wrist, palms, and 
fingers, etc. Thirty items of bodily ornaments are described in 
detail. The articles of furniture include lamppost, fan, mirror, 
basket, chest, box, swing, palanquin, balance, cages and nests 
for domestic birds and animals. {n this connection a list of 
some fifteen birds and animals including alligator and tiger are 
mentioned. Constructional details inoluding materials and 
measurements of each of the ornament and furniture sre given 
in detail. Thus ia closed the section on architcture proper. 

Chapter LI is first of the 20 chapters devoted to soulpture. 
It opens with an account of the nine materials of which images 
are made, viz. gold, silver, copper, stone, wood, stucco, grit, glass 
and terracota. All constructional details of making idola with 
such materisis are supplied. Full descriptions of the Triad, 
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Brahm, Vienu, and Siva are given. They are measured in the 
largest type while their consorts in the middle type of dasatiiia 
mensures, In this measure the whole image is ten ( dasa) times 
of its face. Particulare of this and other sculptural meagures 
are elaborated latter. Crowns, thrones, pedestals, and bodily 
ornaments of these images are elaborately described. 

Chapter LI deals with the Phalli of Siva and Chap. LI 
with the altars or pedestal thereof. Several varieties of both are 
described with details to facililate their carving. Similar parti- 
culars are given in chapter LIV of the leading classes of god- 
desses like Sarasvat!, Savitri, Laksm!, Mah], Mana-unma- 
dini, and Durg4, and of semi-divine mothers comprising Varahi, 
Kaumar!, Camundi, Bhairav!, Mahendri, Vaisnavi, and Bra- 
hmdn!. The characteristic attributes and poses, as well ae the 
complexions, garments, ornaments and decorations, etc., of each 
of these images are supplied together with the system of their 
measurements. 

Chapter LV on Jain images opens with an elaborate account 
of various systems of sculptural measurement. The six kinds of 
linear measurement include mdédna (height ), pramina ( breadth ), 
parimaina (girth or circumference ), Jambamina ( length along 
plumb-lines ), m@na { length of the surface of an image ), unmina 
(thickness or diameter ), and upumméinu ( interspace between any 
two limbs ). The primary measurement or ddimiina is the com- 
parative measurement of an image as compared with the breadth 
of its temple, height of the sanctum, height of the door, 
height of the chief worshipper, height of the riding 
animal or vehicle, height of the principal idol and the height of 
the base or pedestal or plinth, and as given in cubit, aigula and 
tala system. The argula measure admits of four varieties, 
of which the one called mandngula measures 34 inch, 
berdigula is the measure taken by the finger~breadth of 
the main idol and matiangula by the middle finger-breadth of 
the master or the chief worshipper. Dehdaguia implies one of the 
equal parts into which the length of an image ie divided as in the 
tala system. There are as many as ten to twelve varieties of 
tala system, distinguished by the number of times the total 
height of an image is of its own face. The right proportion and 
dimension are ascertained by the test of six dyads formulse. 
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The characteristic features of the Jain deities are elaborated 
together with their attendants, Narada and other sages, Yaksas 
Vidy&idharas, Siddhas, Nagendras, Lokap&las, and Jain saints 
or twentyfour Tirthamkaras. Similar particulars of Buddhist 
images including the Buddha and Bodhisattvas are given in 
Chapter LVI. 

Chapter LVII describes the characteristic features, ‘a mea- 
sures and other constructional details including complexion, 
attributes, pose and attitude of the seven leading sages who 
comprise Agastya. Kasyapa, Bhrgu, Vasistha, Bhargava, Visva- 
mitra, and Bharadvaja. Similar details are given in chapter 
LVIII of the semidivine and semihuman beings, Yaksas, 
Vidyadharas, Gandharvas, and Kinnaras. Chapter LIX describes 
similarly the human beings classified under four classes of de- 
votees known as Salokya, Simipya, Sdripya and Sayujya 

Chapters LX, LXI, LXII and LXIIT deal with similar scul- 
ptural details of animals and birds comprising the goose, the 
garuda bird, the bull and the lion. These are the traditional 
vehicles of gods and goddesses. The images of otber animals, birds 
and fishes, etc., are incidentally referred to by way of illustrating 
the ‘Gla measures of smaller dimensions. Elsewhere! it is sum- 
marised that fish is measured in one (aa system, birds in two /Zila, 
Kinnaras in three tala, bhiitus in four tala, Ganas ( Ganeda ) in five 
tala, tigers in six t@/a, Yaksas in seven ca@la, manin eight féta, 
Dénavas in nine é@/2, superhuman beings and Buddhas in ten 
Kila, gods in eleven tala, and Rakeasas in twelve ‘dla. 

Chapters LKIV, LXV, LXVI, LXVII, LXVIII deal with those 
highly technical details which have not been referred to in con- 
nection with the general description of images. Chapter LXIV 
reiterates the comparative measures of images by adding that 
the dimension of an attendant deity may be ascertained by a 
comparison with the phalius of Siva, main Visnu image, width 
of the sanctum, breadth of the main temple, height of the main 
door, flagstaff, basement, pillar, chief worshipper, or in cubit, 
anguda, and f@ia meusure. In this connection groups of eight, 
sixteen and thirty-two attendant deities who are housed in subsidi- 
ary shrines in the compound of alarge Visnu temple are men- 





1 See the writer's Enoyclopaedia of Architecture under Tala Mana. 
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tioned. And the details of the dgadé formulae which have been 
‘incidentally referred to before are eleborated here. Similarly the 
details of the large type of ten fifa system are elaborated in 
Chapter LXV and those of the middle type in Chapter LXVI. 
In the large type comparative measurement of 144 parts of the 
body of an image is given, while in the middie 92 items are men- 
tioned. In previous chapters such items of the small type of ten 
tala as well as of the other /@ia have been supplied. In chapter 
LXVII the method of drawing as many as eleven plumb lines 
over the surface and through an image for purposes of measuring 
interspace, etc., is elucidated. This chapter also makas 8 special 
reference to the three puses, st{hanaka ( erect ), Zsuna ( sitting ) and 
Sayana recumbent ; and to several poses (bha/igas), such as samabha- 
vga (even flexion), abhanga ( slight flexion ), tribhanga ( three 
flexions ) and atibhavgu (excessive flexion). The Gsuna posture 
includes varieties like »padmisana, bhadriisana, vajrasana, svastika- 
sana, yogGsuna, etc. 

Chapter L.XIX supplies a warning against defective constru- 
ctions, and specifies certain penalties or. misfortune which may 
follow the defects in foundations, walls, roofs, towers, spires, 
columus, staircases, and doors and other openings. Chapter LXX 
describes the chiselling of the eye of an image and the setting of 
precious stones in the different parts of the phallus of Siva and 
other images, 

This last chapter of the work closes with the reiteration that 
this science of architecture was originally described by Brahma, 
Indra and ali other gods, and that the 3fGnasadra has been com- 
posed on the basis of those authorities. 

The methodical treatment, the scientific arrangement, and the 
completeness of the subject matters are obvious. The preliminary 
matters include all systems of architectural and sculptural 
measures, which incidentally justify the significance of its title, 
Manasira or Essence of Measurement, training and required quali- 
fications of different classes of artists, selection of site, testing of 
soil, planning, designing, finding out cardinal points for orient- 
ation, and astronomical, metsorological and astrological calcul- 
ations. The treatment of architect ural objects comprises villages, 
towns, forts, etc., joinery, dimensions, foundations, pillars, storeya, 
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all attached and detached buildings, gate houre?, potches, bal- 
conias, verandahs, floors, roofs, compartments, halls, chambers, 
doors, windows, steps and staircases, courtyards, quadrangles, 
arches, screen works, and articles of furniture, crowns and other 
bodily ornaments, and sculptural objects include the idols of the 
Hindus, Buddhists, Jains, statuesof great personages, and 
images of animals and birds. 


In form the work is made of metrical verses to facilitate 
memorisation, but the language is faulty both as regards gram- 
mar and metre, not to speak of figures of speech. It naturally 
abounds in rare and technical words. There is clear evidence 
that the work was brought out for practical purposes by some 
practising si/pin possessing large and skilful experience of actual 
work. 


Owing to the deliberate concealment of the author’s identity the 
exact dating of the treatise has become a matter of speculation 
All possible evidences have been thoroughly discussed elsewhere.’ 
Nothing more precise is available than the probable date, B. (, 25, 
of the treatise of the Roman architect, Vitruvius, with which 
the Manasiira has been shown to be similar in many respeote. * 
In 1927 the latest limit was fixed at 500 A.D, In the mean- 
time no newer materials have been discovered except that the 
M&navara series comprising seven volumes are completed. * I am 
now inclined to bring the ManasGra close to the Vitruvius’s 
treatise and ascribe the indebtedness of the Arthasdstra of 
Kautilya to the Manasara for architectural matters‘ and place 
the Manasiira-VGstusGstra before the ArthasGstra. 


1 Writer's ‘Indian Architecture’ 1927, pp. 160-198. Hindu Arc biteoture 
in India and Abroad, 1989, pp, 249-282. 
8 Ibid. pp. 134-159 and pp. 210-239. 
@ Vol 1—A Diotionarv of Hindu Architecture ( 1927) 
Vol, II — Indian Architecture according to ManasSra Silpaddstra (1927). 
Vol. IIT — ManasBra-Sanskrit text with Crioital Notes (1934). 
Vol, IV — Architecture of MAnaséra-tranelation iv English (1934 ). 
Vol. V — Architecture of M&ngsara-Plates ( 1934 ). 
Vol. VI — Hindu Architecture in India and Abroad (1942). 
Vol, VII — An Enoyclopaedia of Hindu Architecture ( 1942). 
Cf :Prof. Keith : A History of Sanskrit Literature, 1928, p, 461. 
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LaTER TREATISES 

For civilized eastern people dwelling houses, sepulchres and 
temples being more important than even food, there has been an 
extraordinary popularity of architecture in India. This feeling 
has been expressed unmistakably in all classes and branchee of 
our literature. Thus there was a mushroom growth of architec- 
tural treatises of various sizes and topics. A large number of 
manuscripts running to several hundreds have been reviewed 
elsewhere.’ Only a selected few may be mentioned here in an 
alphabetical order. 

Agastyasakaladhikara, Agaravinoda, Ayastattva, Ayadi- 
Jaksana, Aramadipratistha-paddhsti, Kasyapiya-Kipadi-jala- 
sthana-lsksana, Kautuka-Iisksana, Kriydsamgraha-pancika, 
Kotrarnava, Ksetra-nirnaya-vidhi, Gargya-samhita, Grha- 
niripana, Sarnksepa-grha-nirm4na-vidhi, Grha~pithika, Grha- 
vastupradipa, Grharambha, Gopura-nirmanddi-laksana, Grama- 
nirpaya, Ghattotsargasucanika, CabkraSdstra, Cittra-karma- 
Silpasastra, Cittra-pata, Cittra-laksans, Cittra-sittra, Jaya- 
madhava, Manasollasa, Jalargala, Jianaratna-kosa, Taccusastra, 
Téra-laksana, Dasatala-nyagrodha, Parimandala, Buddha- 
pratim’-laksana, Dasa-prikara, Diksddhana, Dirghavistara~ 
prakara, Devata-silpa Devdlaya-laksana Dvdra-laksana- 
patala, Dhrivadi-sodasa-geha, Narada-samhité, Nabha-sastra, 
Paksi-manusyalaya-laksana, Pafica-ratra~i pra) dipika, Pinda- 
prikadra, Pitha-laksana, Pratima-dravyadi-vacana, Pratima- 
mana-laksana, Pratigthatativa, Pratistbd-tantra, Prasdida-kalps, 
Prasida-kirtana, Prasida~dipika, Prasida-Mandana—V astusastra, 
Prasdda-laksana, Prasadalamk4ra-taksana, Bimba-mana, 
Buddha-pratim4~laksana, Matha-pratistha-tattva, Manusya- 
laya-candriké, Manusy4layalaksana, Mantradipika, Mayamata, 
Manakathana, Manavavastu-laksana, Manasollasa, Mana- 
sollasa-vrttanta~prakasa, Murtidhyane, Muiurti-lakeana, Mila- 
stambha-nirnaya, Ratna-dipika, Ratns-Mala, Raja-grhe- 
nirmaéna, Rajaballabhatika, KRasiprakata, Ripsa-Mandana, 
Laksana-samuccaya, Laghu-dilpa-jyotisa, Laghu-silpa-jyoti- 
sara, Balipltha-laksans, Vastucakra, Vastu-tattva, Vastu- 
nirnaya, Vastupuruse~laksapa, Vastu-prakésa, Vastu~pradipa, 
Vastu-prabandha, Vastu-majijari, Vastu-mandana, VAstu- 








yoga-tattva, Vastu-ratna-pradips, Vastu-ratndvall, VAstu- 


1 Writer's Dictionary of Hindu Architecture, Appendix I, pp. 479-804, 
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Raja-Ballabha, Vastu-lakeana, " Vastu-vicara, Vastu-vidya, 

Vastu-vidhi, Vastu-sastra, Vastu-sistra-Samarangana-sitra— 

dGhara, Vastu-siromani, Vastu-samuccaya, Vastu-sarmkkya, 

Vastu-samgraha, Vastu~sarvasva, Vastu-sdra, Vastu-sarani, 

Vastu-sdra-sarvasva-samegrabs, Vimana-jaksana, Visvakarma— 

mata, Visvakarma-jfiana, Visvakarme-purana, Visva-karma~ 

prakdéa, Visvakarma-sampradaya, Visvakarmiya-silpasastra, 

Visva-vidyabharans, Vedanta-sira, Vaikhanasa, Vaikhadnasa- 

niyama, Sastrajaladhi-ratna, Silpakal4-dipaks, Silpa-grantba, 

Silpa-dipaka, Silpa-nighantu, Silpa-lekha, Silpa-sastra Silpa- 

Sastra-sSra-sarngraba, Silpa-sarvasva-sarngraba, Silpa-samgraha, 
Silpa-sira, Silpartha-sastra, Silpi-sastra, Satvedika-samdhana, 

Sakaladhikare, Sanatkumadra-Vastu-sastra, Sarva-viharya-yan- 
tra, Samgrasiromani, Sarasvatiya~silpasastra, Sthala-subhasubha- 
kathana, and Hastapramana. 

The titles of some of these works will indicate their scanty 
contents. Only a faw manuscripts have been so far printed. No 
critical edition of these printed works ‘has been yet attempted. 
No dates of these printed works have been even vaguely indica- 
ted. These do not admit of a proper valuation, But one thing 
is certain that they are very late texts and come long after the 
Manasira. The Mayamata-Silpasastra' is easily the best known 
of these later treatises. It is attributed to one Gannamacdrya. 
It is completed in 34 chapters. In respect of the titles of chap- 
ters, their sequence, contents and method of treatment the Maya- 
mata runs exactly like the Manasara, In chapter 22 of the for- 
mer chapters :XXII-XXX of the latter are abridged. So also 
chapter 30 of the former is an sbridgement of chapters XX XVIII 
and XXXIX of the latter. The sculptural matters which occupy 
some twenty chapters in the Manasdra are abridged in four cha- 
pters 33-36 of the Mayamata. Chapters I-XXJ, XLI, XLII, XLV 
to L of the AfanasGra have been omitted as matter of detail in 
the Mayamata. It is thus not merely s reduction of the Mana- 
sdra but is simplified by the omission of the details also. ? 

The Silvaratna of Srikumara has been published in two parts. * : 


1 Wd. Ganapati Sastry, Trivandeom Sanskrit Series, No. LXV, 1919. 
2 For further details see the writer’s ‘ Hindu Architecture ’ 1927, pp. 92~ 
95, ‘Hindu Architecture in India and Abroad,” pp. 159-161, 
§ Ed. Part I, Shastri, Ibid. No. LXXV, 
Part [I, Sambasiva Shastri, Ibid, No. XOVIII, 1929. 
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The first contains 46 chapters of which the first 45 deal with 
architectural mattera and the last one with painting. The second 
part contains 34 chapters, of which the first 30 deal with 
sculptum and the last four with architecture. Most of these 80 
chapters are a literal abridgment of the Mdanasara. But the Silpa- 
ratna shows confused borrowing. The originals have been diator- 
ted, The arrangement of chapters lacks in method and reason. 
Srikumara appears to have stolen unscrupulously, and in order 
to conceal bis indebtedness has vainly endeavoured by displacing 
the original order and by distributing the contents of one cha- 
pter of the Ma@nasGra under several headings in the Sitparatna,* 

The next treatise, attributed to Kasyapa, bears double titles, 
The first 68 chapters are named Mahesvara-upadistam- Kasyapa- 
éilpam, and the last 18 are called A7éumad-bheda of Kasyapa.* In 
this treatise architecture proper is treated in chapters 1-45 and 
85~86. These forty seven chapters are similar to the first fifty 
chapters of the Mdnasira. The Avéiumad-bheda deale with scul- 
ptural objects in thirty-nine chapters in place of twenty chapters 
of the Manasira, each of many epithets of Siva mentioned in cha~ 
pters LII and LIIIs whole chapter is devoted AviSumadbheda. 
The Manasara must have largely influenced this work. * 

The fragmentary treatise, Vastuvidyii, has been published ¢ 
without even its author’s name. It completes itself in 16 chap- 
ters referring only to the preliminary matters and practically 
excluding all architectural and sculptural objects. Chapters II, ITI, 
IV, V of the Wanasiira have been summarised here in Chapters 
1, 2. Similarly chapters 3,4 are an abridgment of Chapters VII 
and VIII. The remaining chapters 5 to 16, excluding 8 deal with 
auxiliary matters like platform or pedestal, auspicious moment, 
measurement of pillars, sloping roof, screen work to prevent 
dust, doors, windows, entry into the house and the connected cere- 
monies. Chapter 8 only refers to houses. Another fragmentary 
publication, Manusy@laya-cagrika is completed in 7 chapters, 


1 For further details seo the writer’s ‘Hindu Architecture in India and 
Abroad’ pp. 176-177, 

2 Ed. Krishna Sarma, Anandashrame Sanskrit Series, Nv. 95, 1926, 

3 For details see the writer's ‘ Hindu, Architecture ’ 1987, pp. 99-95, 
‘Hindu Architecture in India and Abroad,’ 1942, pp. 162-165, 

* wd. Ganapati Saatry, Ibid, No, XXX, 1915. 

3 [ Annals, BO. BR. 1) 
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2 of which do not bear any title. It professes to deal with only 
dwelling houses. In Chapter 1 it summarises the contents of 
Chapters III, IV, V of the Ma@nasira. Chapter 2 refers to the 
cardinal points elaborated in Chapter VI of the Manastira. Chapters 
3-6 are a summary of Chapters XI, XVIII. XIX of the Manasira 
and Chapter 7 condenses everything concerning dwelling houses, 
wells and tanks from several chapters of the M@nasGra. A 
pamphlet named Vaat.ratnavali’ is a still smaller text compiled 
in a haphazard manner from severa! published works and does 
not deal with any object in particular. ‘I'he Pratimd-laksana* 
ig a similar compilation dealing with images and is completed 
in 143 verses. It very briefly refers to certain measures of the 
fourth, sixth, seventh, eighth and tenth f@lax and to certain 
defects and repairs. 

The Samarangaga-sutradhara of king Bhojadeva has been 
published in two parts.‘ This is in asense a historical work 
because the King Bhoja of Dhara ruled from 1018 to 1060 in 
Malwa. Besides the title implies that the unnamed text was 
compiled by an architect called Samarangans. The work con- 
tains 83 chapters, of which the last 13 deal with architecture. The 
confused manner of the compilation may be exemplified by the 
title Anga-diisans—vidhiina (Chapter LXIX of the Manusira ) is 
translated as Dosa-guna-niripana. There is no logical sequence 
ot order in the arrangement of the chapters. Tha contents of one 
chapter of the Ménasiira have been unnecessarily distributed in 
several chapters by Samarangana. The patron being a king and 
the primary object being the royal palaces, some twentyone 
chapters (49-70) have been devoted to different matters connected 
with the royal residence. These matters more logically have 
been arranged in two or three chapters of the Manasdra, Similar 
multiplication of chapters may be detected at the beginning, 
where different chapters on the origin of the world and on the 
arrival of the heavenly architects have been elaborated from the 
first four lines of the Afa@masara. The influence of the Mdanasiira 

i clear beyond doubt. 








2 Ed. P. N. Bose, Greater India Series, No. 5, 1927. 
3 Ed, Gepapsti Ssstri, Gackwad Oriental Series, No, XXV, XXXIL, 
1924, 1925, 


fl. MAHABHARATA NOTES * 
By 
VasUDEVA S. AGRAWALA 


2 waregres 


In the Virata-parvan 10.1 (Critical Edition) ocours the 
following verse * 
AUNTASGTTA SITTET 
STASSTUR FETAL | 
wrerad after gues 
att a erg oftaes ga 
Arjuna as Brhannada appears in female disguise wearing orna- 
ments which consisted of a pair of kurdaias and a pair of beauti- 
fut golden bracelets. The phrase prakara-vapra qualifying kun- 
daia appears to have presented much difficulty. Amongst the 
variant readings we find that the only Kaésmirl manuscript 
written in Sérada characters available for this parvan substitutes 
aTervaer: for Veta, but it stands alone in this reading, which 
appears to be an emendation of the original knotty text, The 
redactor perhaps ingeniously thought that are and aw being 
synonyms, one of them was superfluous: and since “rete does 
lend itself as a suitable svaTa for a hero’s ideal chest, the correc- 
tion naturally suggested itself. The three Devanagari manu- 
soripts ( DI-3 ) got rid of the difficulty by changing the text to 
fearat @ 4%, which conveys little sense in the present context. It 
should be mentioned, however, that the remaining nine Deva- 
n&gars manuscripts collated for the Critical Edition faithfully 
adhere to the old text tradition by retaining aTeT<a#, although 
ita satisfactory explanation may not have been grasped. The 
South Indian recensions, evidently to obviate the difficulty of 
suitably explaining ST#1ta8, changed it to waT@T@R, which is of 
poor value from the point of view of an original reading. The 
Jearned Editor of the Critical Edition of the Virita-parvan must 


Continued from A, B. O. R. I. Vol. XXI, pp, 280-284. 
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be congratulated for retaining Treat as the traditions) text, 
although he does so with 8 wavy underline, This reading, be- 
sides respecting the overwhelming testimony of the manuscripts 
is by far the beat and the happiest for illuminating the verse 
with an original beautiful meaning. 


The term Teva as the qualifying epithet of an ear ornament 
was used in a technical sense as the name of a particular kind 
of kundalas. This type of kungala is common in the ears of the 
male and the female figures at Bharhut and Sanchi and in other 
places where specimens of early Indian art are preserved. This 
ornament consists of a prominent square plaque seen in front of 
the ear, to which « projection with two spiral turns is attached 
at the back and worn in the earlobe. Its front portion is adorn- 
ed with the design of a four-petalled flower. Clear examples of 
such ear ornaments cap be seen in Cunningham’s Bharhut, plate 
XXII showing the Yaksas, Kubera and Suciloma and the 
Yaks! Cand&, and plate XXIII illustrating Sirima Devata, 
Culakoka Devataé and the Yaksin! Sudasan&, the last named 
figure showing the kundala and its arrangement in the ear quite 
distinctly. A pair of such kunda/as is also shown separately in- 
side a Kalpalaté meander’ at Bharhut and is illustrated on 
plate XLVIII, fig. E. 8 of Cunningham’s book. Cunningham has 
also reproduced an enlarged sketoh of the same on plate XLIX, 
figs. 18, 14. A beautiful male head shown inside a full blown 
rosette illustrates the same type of ear ornament ( Bharhut, plate 
XXIV. fig. 1). 

These figures are dateable in the 2nd century B.C. A still 
older statue of a colossal Yaksa from Parkham ( Mathura 
Museum ) also shows this feature. It is also noteworthy that this 
kind of ear ornament prikdra—varpa kundala is not met with in 
Indisn art after the Sunga period. In the soulptures of the Kug- 
Sina period the kundalas generally assume the form of pendants; 


1 The motif of the Kalpalata or Kalpavksa producing various ornaments 
abharanas or bAGgana-vikaipa is an ancient conception referred to in the 
Bambyaya ( KigkindhS, 43. 45), Mabivanija J&taka (Vol. IV. p. 352), Megha- 
atta (IL.11). For other examples of Prakéra-vapra kundala issuing from 
Kalpaiate bends shown at Bharhut, see Plate XL-A-B. 3, XLI-B.C. 6, XLII- 
©. 8.2, SLV-E. 5, XLVII-E. 5 and E, 8 of Cunningham's Bharhut. 





Fig. 1 Kalpalata meander producing a pair of Prakaravapra Kundalas 
Figs. 2-3 Sketches of Prakdravaprta Kundalas from Cun. Bharhut Pl. XLIX. 


1 





Paes 


Chulakoka Devata 
wearing Prakiravipra Kundala. 
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thore or less cylindrical in shape. The faehlons changed again 
during the Gupta period when we find in sculpture and painting 
ear-rings of heavy discular shape resembling a wheel, which 
Kalidasa has referred to in the Kumarasambhava (IX. 23) 29 
tatahkacakra (caret woe ager ateyumiaed aura: 1), with 
which Siva adorned the ears of his beloved consort Parvati. 
Another kind of ear-rings in vogue in the Gupta period was the 
makara-kundata, 


Literary descriptions are generally illustrated in the art spe- 
cimens of each age, and if properly understood and correlated 
with the preserved examples of sculpture, painting and terra- 
cotta may prove valuable for providing chronological data. The 
epithet prakara-vapra in relation to kundala implies a compari- 
son between the abrupt height of the rampart or city-wall ( pra- 
kara ) and the cubical front portion of the ear ornament as seen 
on the oldest statues in India. Some of the city-walls inciden- 
tally shown in sculpture possess a coping decorated with a band 
of four-petalled flowers exactly similar to that decorating the 
kundalas, This can be seen in the representation of the city of 
Benares at Amaravatl illustrated by Dr. Commaraswamy.: in his 
Early Indian Architecture. I Cities and Citygates, Fig. 13. 


In ancient architecture the prakara and vupra go together. 
As stated by Dr. Coomaraswamy, “(On the city side of the moat 
rises the wall ( pakdra, Skt. prakara ), from a foundation or plinth 
{vapra)’* [Tbid. p. 213 ]. In the same place he says that vapra 
and prakara are sometimes treated as synonyms { Acharya, Dic- 
tionary of Hindu Architecture, 534), but in Kautilya’s Artha- 
SSstra we have arena Tees i. 0. the prakdra ( wall) was raised 
on the vapra( plinth ). Dr. Otto Stein has also observed that the 
texts and the respective descriptions in literature are not 
always strict in distinguishing the vapra and prak@ra ( Artha- 
astra and Silpagistra, Archiv Orientelni, Vol. 7, p. 483.). 

Some specialised investigation is needed to arrive at the exact 
significance of the two words in earlier and later literatures. 
But it appears that the distinction in their meaning was later on 
missed and the two began to be treated as synonyms. In the 
compound phrase prakara-vapra, vapra seems to resemble the 
spiral attachment and prakira the cubical biock portion of the 
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heavy kundalas familiar to us in the sculptures of the Mauryé 
and Sudga periods, 

Tt may be noted that the word parihiiaka is used twice to 
qualify Xambi or a pair of bracelets, which must have been made 
of gold ( Virdts, 10.1,5); and again twice to desoribe the kundalas 
worn by Arjuna ( Virdta, 15. 2; 18-19). ‘Phe expression ditgrae 
Hes of the Mahabharata reminds us of the graphic reference to 
such kundalas by Pataiijali as afzurprragtt gues |Mahabhasya ed. 
Kiethorn, Vol. I, p. 7} and by Manu as U¥ trae @ Hess (LV. 36). 


THE DINDIMA POETS OF MULLANDRAM AND 


THE KINGS OF VIJAYANAGAR 
BY 
e 4, N, KRISHNA ATYANGAR 


1 The Dindima Bhattas of Mullandram, popularly known as 
the Gauda Dindima Bhattas must have settled in South India 
centuries before the empire of Vijayanagar came into existence. 
The prominence to which they rose during the days of the 
Vijayanagar emperors is something unique. The descendants 
of the family successively enjoyed the patronage of the Vijays- 
nagar rulers, as the history of the times recorded in inscriptions 
and copper plates. Inspite of the internal feuds and changing 
of the dynasties at the centre at Vijayanagar, the life of the poets 
seems to have gone on uninterrupted. Nor was the rancour of 
feuds carried into this field. An instance in point may be cited, 
One member of the Dindima family wrote the Saluedbhyudaya' 
describing the life and achievements of Narasinga Saluva. 
A later member of the same family wrote the life and schieve- 
ments of Acyutaraya, the brother and successor of Krsna Deva 
Raya of the Tuluva dynasty.” An ancestor of this family, one 
Arunagirinatha is said to have been the bosom friend of Praudha 
Devaraya IL’ 


1 The Saluvtbhyudaya ia available in Manusoript in the Government 
Oriental Mss, Library, Madras under DC No. 11818 and 11819, Extracts 
from this have been published in the Sources of Vijayanagar History, 3 
Krishnaswami Aiyangar, 1919, pp 30-3; 90-102. 

% The Acyutarayabhyudayam was written by one Rajandtha Dindima 
during the time of Aocyutardya. The first six oantos have been printed by the 
Vani Vilia Press, Stirengam. I am now editing Cantos 7~12 for the Adyar 
Library. 

2 Vibhagaratnamalika : 

Sa Praughadevah Kaviradasau o4 
SnehSturavekamanahpraesrau | 
Sarirabhedam ca samicikirst 
Tulyambarasragvalayavabbutam 1! 
The manusoript is available in the Government Oriental Library, Madras. 
Prefessor Nilakants Sastri was kind shough to get a tranacrips of the work 
made for me in 1935, 
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2 Such is the distinguished position of this family. But the 
evidence as furnished by the inscriptions of the period is not 
what one would desire itto be. Only two of them have been 
published' and one of the important records-a copper plate grant 
of Bukkard4ya mentioned in the Mackenzie manuscripts,, is avail- 
able only in an index of the Inscriptions of Southern Districts.* 
Thanks to the efforts of Professor K. A. Nilakanta Sastri who has 
been kind enough to institute a search for the plate, it may 
become available. Our records will be complete only when this 
plate is found and full details are available. 

3 According to the traditional account preserved in one of 
the Sanskrit works called Vibhiigaratnamalika® the ancestors of 
the Dindimas migrated from the banks of the Ganges to the Cola 
country in the days of the Cola kings, and settled in a village 
granted to them by the then Cola king. The grant was a surmr- 
manya and the village so granted was called Majicagriima or 
Talpagrama or Rajanathapura after the deity installed therein. ‘ 
The Rayas of Belur were their patrons and the account does not 
mention anything more about the Rayas of Belur. 

4 Coming to later times, the members of the family were 
granted the village of Attiyir by Bukkaraya of Vijayanagar, 
under the guidance of the sage Vidyaranya.> In the same reign 

1 South Indian Inscriptions. Vol. VII, pp. 25-26. 

® Y. Rangachari. Inscriptions of the Madras Presidency, Vol. I, p. 96, 

@ The Vibhagaratnamalika bears, Triennial Catalogue of Sanskrit 
Manuscripts, Madras, R. No. 1738 (d) 

4 Vibhigaratnamalika : 

Verse 15: 
TupdiramandalamahSmanimantapasya 


TalpSyaminavaratalpagirestu pasest | 
* * s * * 





Oolascakirs ruviram prthumagrabirsm 11 
Verne 17: 

Sarvepi sarvairap) manyatdyim 

Svagramamipuh kila sarvamSnyam | 
+ * © * & 

Verse 18: 

Rajanathapure tatra Réjanathabhidham Sivam! 

* Ibid, Verse 45: 

pe 5 peers 

Rarrszarengaga earaiasniort 

fomgiitrearcaan deg 
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ten families uf the Dindimas migrated to Navagriima which was 
originally established by a Cola king. ' 

5 The most important account mentioned by the Vibhiiga- 
ratnamalika is tbe grant of an Grama or nandanavans near the 
same Navagrama to Arunagirinaths, the greatest and most im- 
portant member of the family, by Praudha Devaraya Il of Vija- 
yanagar.* The account, ss given in the manuscript, ie highly 
coloured. Arunagirinatha, the donee desired to share it with all 
his relations. * The village was therefore duly partitioned among 
the seventy families, then existing. The village came to be 
called Milandam, Praudhadevapuram Dingima@layam Trimandalam 
and Sarvabhaumapuram. It was Mulandam becavee it was the 
abode of Midas or wise mea ; since Sarvabhauma Kavi Arunagiri 
natha was the donee who made the village it was Sarvabhauma 
puram; as Praudhadevs granted it, it was Praudhadevapuram ; 
and as the villagers of the three villages of Attiytr, Puttdr, 
and Mettap&di lived in the new village, it was known 
as Trimandalam ; an alternative explanation was offered that as 
the Brahmans of the village were connected with all the three 
lands of the Colas, Ceras and Pandyas the village was given 
the name of Trimandalam ; because every member of the families 
which lived in the village had the general name of Dindima it 
went by the name Dindimalaya or the abode of the Dindi 


‘ 








1 bid. verse 50: 
Peahiga at TanTAAiRes 1 
RA RET ara: BAI: TTT: 
2 Ibid. verse 101: 
Seed) ae MqRAARIaATS TTS | 
8 Ibid, vv, 133-4 
wafiasta viva: eq: gat aan Rae at 
aagqag Fi at aaa Fa a | 
4 Tbid., wy, 116 to 120: 
Reta sei wenrg Fistagt aiq | 
ardaia: eset adtingt a: it 
ay fact fagat arg efeet Ta: | 
Ghenwatiaes a Ste adtaey U 
aay Fy a qwerpl Anvezisghigat Rast 
qe afte wereesta Beess aeeqe: saa 
( conéinued om the next page} 
4 [ Annnls, B.O. R.1,] 
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6 Such in brief is the account given in the Vibha@garatna- 
matika, The late H. Krishna Sastri was shown a Vivekabhiga 
patrika by a priest of the Vanniya caste at Mullandram.? This 
is identical with the Vibhdgarainamalika mentioned above. The 
late Mr, T. A. Gopinatha Rao edited the work under the name 
of Vivekapatramala in the Indian Antigitary, 1918.* 

% Asa historical document, the Vibhagaralnumalka should 
be used with caution, if not with suspicion. It has recorded the 
traditional account of the migration of the Dindimas from North 
India and their settlement in South India, centuries after the 
actual occurrence, Naturally the colour of a legend is given to 
the work as also to the subject-matter. ‘o cite an instance, 
Arunagirivatha, the hero of the story contained iu the work, is 
said to have been born in Kali 4,400, or 1299 A.D,’ This would 
make Arunagirinatha a contemporary of the Hoysata kings. 
But in the course of the narrative of the story, the village of 
Praudhadevspuram ig granted by Praudhadevariya IL whose 
date is 1446 A.D. It requires no great reasoning to point out 
the impossibility of Arunagirinatha being the contemporary of 
both Viraballala and Praudhadevaraya, I hold, that while the 
events narrated in the life of Arunagirinatha may be historically 
true, the chronology given by the manuscript has to be tested. As 
there sre other evidences which make Arungirinatha a conte- 





( continued from the previous page} 
ai git & Agta: Anas savas: 1 
Reveal aa aengeaiea & gar 1 
eae TAA FATS 
wares Aaaat F 
Fat @ ante wes 
Bavsd Fa aaaTEy wl 
1 ALR, £1918, 


2 pp 125 to 231. 
3 Vibhagaratnami@lika, verses 41~42. 


STAY Tay aay aly Heya | 
* * * 


UA ger HA haa agae agBray 
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mporary of Devaraya' I hold, that while what has been stated 
as the main events of the life of Arunagirinitha may be histori- 
oally true, the former portions can not be regarded as such 
from the point of view of chronology. The grant of Attiyir by 
Bukka is mentioned and such a grant was found and copied 
by Colonel Mackenzie. Even there the manuscript may prove 
true if the text becomes available. The Kali date given for the 
birth of Arunagirinatha has erred by acentury, Ifitis put as 
Kali 4500 and the verse read as Catussahasresu Satesu Paticasu 
inetead of Catussahasresu Catuésatesu the entire chronolog:cal 
difficulties disappear, and the story fits in with historical facts. * 

8 A few inscriptions relating to the family are now taken 
up. Inthe temple of Svayambhindthesvara of Mullandram-and 
as has been mentioned earlier, this village was eetablished only 
by Arunagirinitha, the hero of the chronicle there ia an inscrip- 
tion that the Mahajanas of Praudhadevarayapuram including 
the poet Dindima Kavi assigned house-sites to certain masons in 
the kanmalatteru.* The reference to Dindima Kavi is probably 
to Arunagirinadtha Dindima Kavi Sarvabhauma the hero of the 
chronicle: The record could have come only after the founda 
tion of the village of Mullandram, which was founded only in 
the reign of Devaraya II. : 

9 Another inscription dated Saka 1472 or A. D. 1550 records 
the gift of land by a Brahmana lady to the shrine of Annimal- 
ain&tha built by her, inthe same temple of Svayambhinathe- 
évara for the merit of herself and her husband Kumara Dindimar 
Annamalainathar.* This Kumara Dindima is perhaps the author 
of the Virahhadravijaya and the great-grandson of the Dindima 
Kavi Sarvabhauma, I suggest the identification on the ground 
that from 1446 to 1550 we can easily give five generations with- 
out unduly straining the chronological principles. Very probably 
the Kumara Dindima mentioned was not alive at the time when 
the gift was made by his wife. It is not also improbable that 

1 See my paper on “ Some poets of the Dindima family ", Kane Com- 
memoration Volume, pp. 1-6. 

4 See, infra, note 15. 

8 AR, E,, 1912, para 72; 396 of 1911. 

« A.B, 2H. 397 of 1911. Ihave subsequently edited and published the 


two inscriptions 396 and 397 of 1911 inthe Adyar Library Bulletin 1941, 
Vol. V, pp. 59-68, 
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KumA&ra Dindimar Annamalainathar was the father of the author 
of the Acyufarayabhyudaya a Rajanatha son of an Arunagirinatha 
of the Dindima family.' The Acyutarayabhyudaya dealing with 
the exploits of Acyutaraya of Vijayanagar must have been com- 
posed about 1540, at the latest. 
10 Athird inscription noted by Colonel Mackenzie is the 
grant of a house-site by one Dindimsa Kavi in the cyolic year 
Krodhana, to one R@jagocaranum vanda deva,* The first grant, 
mentioned in para 8, was granted inthe cyclic yegr Raudri. 
This was granted six years after the first. This also evidently 
refers to the same Dindima Kavi-the Dindima Kavisar- 
vabhauma, 
A fourth inscription ie a record of the time King Kampana 
Udaiyar,? son of Vira Bukkanna Udaiyar, in A.D. 1370 in the 
Vidyandthesvara temple of Puttiir ( Navagrama established by a 
Cola king ) that one Somanatha Jiyar was appointed manager of 
the local matha and temple. The Vibhagurainamalika mentions the 
village of Puttir under the name of Navagrama.‘ Arunagirindtha 
jan away from his maternal uncle’s house, unable to bear the 
{yranny of his uncle’s wife and took refuge in the temple of 
Vidyanathesvara. It was there that the god manifested himself 
and blessed him, by which blessing he became the master of all 
sciences and arts.> To this temple Somanatha Jiyar was appointed 
1 Tam making this identification on probable grounds. The date assigned 
to Arunagirindtha and his four descendants, by me, is 1380 to 1500 A. D., and 
au the author of the Acyutardyabhyudayam is a Rajandtha and son of an 
Arupjagirinitha, the probabilities-of the authcr of the Acyuterayabhyu- 
dayam being the son of Kum3ra Dindima whose wife makes a gift in 1550 
fo the time of SadSéivaraya-are greater and further investigation will stabi- 
lise the position. 
® V,Rangachari, Inscriptions of the Madras Presidency, Vol. 1, p. 56; 
alno the Adyar Library Bulletin Vol. V, pp, 64-65, para 9, 
8 South Indian Inscriptions, Vol. VII, pp. 25-6. 
4 Vibhagaratnamialika, verse 50, 
RaAraGet WA TART | 

5 [bid., v¥., 60-62, 
FEST ATARI | 
Rania ga sre aaa 
aay we agerchigivofiaregt: 1 
ges aghata: gaia at ereteaqEas il 
waea A dagieg’: arses at gs cara 
anger Aoeerded Fy SrpTTaA er 
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trustee not only for himself but the post was to bo hereditary 
ia the family, The Vibhagaratnamalika mentions a few persons 
of the name, Soman&tha. At the present stage, it is not possible 
which Somandtha is mentioned in this inscription. The identifi. 
cation will be made later when fuller details are available, 

Yot another inscription mentioned in a manuscript ie, that a 
deed of gift to Kumara Dindima Arunagirinatha, the author of 
the Virabhadravijaya is found engraved in the fourth enclosure of 
god Ekamresvara temple.’ There is no further informatiqn. 
This is another document which has to be searched, and if found 
will throw more light on the problem which is under investiga- 
tion. 

One should not omit mentioning that the members of Dindima 
family enjoyed a peculiar pusition of advantage and royal 
favour. It was they who composed many of the plates and inseri- 
ptions in Sanskrit, for the Vijayanagar kings. A table has been 
formulated in the Indian Antiguary (1928 ).2 The close relations 
of the Dindimas with the royal house was not affected by changes 
of dynasties as can to seen from that table. Further investiga- 
tion into this subject is taken for an independent paper. 


1 Triennial Catalogue af Sanskrit Manuscripts, Madras, Vol. III, X, 
pert 1 A, { Samskrit ) p. 2834, 
% Indian Antiquary, 1918, pp, 79-83. 


GOVINDARAJA 
BY 
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The name of Govindaraja stands high among those of South 
Indian commentators, To Srivaisnavas he is an authoritative 
exponent of the Ra@mayanu, who has recorded in his bhdgya the 
traditional interpretation of the G@di-ka@vya viewed as a Vaisnavea 
epic illustrating the qualities of Sri Narayana, the Supreme Being, 
and containing sanctions of the main tenets of Srivaisnavism. 
The value attached to the Ram@yunu by Srivaignavas is i}lustrated 
by the tradition that Ramanuja { 1017-1137 ) found it necessary, 
as one of the pre-requisites of bis training for the apostolate, to 
gather from his uncle Srigailaparna (in Tamil, Periya-Viru- 
malai-Nawbi ) the traditional interpretation of the amaycna 
preserved by the Srivaisnava dciryas. and to hear his authentic 
expositions no less than:eighteen times.' Srigailapirna was 
one of the gifted expounders of the poem, and in the moments of 
jeisure snatched from his services ( kainkurya) to Sri Vehkatesa 
on the holy hill of Tirumalai (‘ Upper Tirupati’), be used to 
expound the Ramayana both to disciples, like his great 
nephew, and to the crowds of pilgrims that used to gather there 
for worship throughout the year. His eminence as one of the 
divinely appointed teachers of his nephew was commemorated 
by the consecration of a shrine in his honour in the Govindaraja 
temple at Tirupati, near the ehrine of his pupil. 

The Ramdayena was one of the ‘ springs undefiled’ from which 
the early Vaignava saints or Alvars bad drawn both their poetic 
and devotional inspiration. The relations between Rama and 
Sita were held to reflect the eternal union of Narayana and Sri, 
The Srivaisnavas hold that the intervention of Sri was the source 


} See the following verse in the stanzas prefixed by Govindarija to his 


bhagya. 


Yatiéekhara is Ramanvja, Govindar&ja frequently refers to these interpre~ 
tations and those ofthe Tamil Alvars as those of dcaryah. 
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of Divine Grace. The poem was pre-eminently a prapalti-sastra. 
The offer by Rama of asylum, protection and perennial love to 
Vibhisons forms the central theme in all discourses illustrating 
the Srivaisnava doctrine of Saranagafz.' The boundless grace of 
the Supreme Being is reflected in the memorable declaration of 
Rama to Sugriva ( Yuddhakanda, xviii, vv. 33-34) that his grace 
was open to all suppliantse—even to Ravens if he sought it.* 
The Srivaignava theory of ‘ salvation by grace’ is based as much 
on the R@miyuna as on equally explicit declarations in the 
Bhaguvadgita.* It emphasised the old view that the poem was 
not merely the history of Rama but equally the noble story of 
Sita.’ Srivaignava writers also turned to the epic for in. 
cidents and sentiments to embellish their poetical and devotional 
outpourings. § 

Tt is remarkable that in view of ita cardinal importance to 
their doctrine, few attempts should have been made to preserve 
in authoritative commentaries the tradit‘onal interpretations of 
Ramfyans, and that their preservation should haye been left 
almost entirely to oral transmission from teacher to pupil. It is 
inconceivable that, if any such commentaries embodying the 
carly Sri Vaisnava interpretations of the epic had existed, they 
would not have been at least cited by name by Govindardja. His 
allusion to his obligations is generally to ‘ previous preceptors,’ 
to a certain 7@/parya-ratnavali and to the teachings of his “ own ” 
guru Satakopa.® His citations of the views of purvacaryah must be 





} Soe RamBnuja’s Saranagatigadya, and Vedanta Dosika’s Abhayapradha- 
nasara, passim, 


: weea ava TaTeHa 4 area | 
wart whee qardaea A 
aaa GRAS TARP FAT 
Ratan a gia) aig at TAM: BATT 
3 Of, auch verses ae: 
ara afaariig 7 1 re: IAT 
adaniq ofteasa WAS set ast | 
wg a waa Aare at ya 
Cf. the comment of Atreya Ahobila on Balakanda iv, 7: 
‘sag serimaaTark Aq travail gery’ t 
* Of Vedintadedika’s Padukd-schasram passim. 
He refers to his teacher thus ; FAIS ATT: 
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taken to be to works which dealt either incidentally with the in- 
terpretation of stray passages of the poem, or to a treatise-like 
the Manipravala work' of Kranasiri or Periya-Acoan~pillai 
(who lived before Vedanta Deéika, A. D. 1268-1369) which has 
been the source of the Sanskrit (anonymous ) Tantéloki by Aterya 
Ahobila.? A possible reason for earlier Srivaisnava writers not 
embodying in a formal bAk@sya the orthodox interpretation may 
lie in the view that the poem dealt with esoteric ( rahasya ) matters 
and as such was fitter for oral exposition to disciples than for com- 
mentaries which every one might read, 


Govindaraja’s bhisya has had a vogue which is not confined 
to readers of hisown communion. His erudition, critical power, 
enabling to detect interpolations or wrong readings and uncere- 
moniously reject them (as he has done with many chapters in 
the Uttarakanda), and mastery of previous commentaries have 
made him the Ramayana commentator par excellence in South 
India. The accident of his bha@sya being available only in man- 
uscripts written in South Indian scripts prevented its access to 
a wider cirole of readers till recently. * 


A still more curious circumstance is the scantiness of even 
traditions regarding his date, place of nativity, sectarian affilia: 
tions, and literary activity even in the area in which his com- 
mentary has easily displaced other commentaries by its intr- 
insic merit. The conflict of tradition about him is no less cur- 
ious, Well-known expounders of the Ramayaya, who base their 
expositions mainly on Govindaraja’s work, ascribe to him dates 
ranging from the 17th century to the twelfth. He has been gene- 
rally regarded as prior to MahesSvara Tirtha whose briefer com- 
ments occur bodily in many places in Govindar&ja’s work, making 
it look as if Maheévara merely summarised the larger work. This is 
incorrect as Govindardja explicitly names MaheSvara Tirtha and 





1 Krgnasici was a Coliya Purasikhi Vaignava. Manipravdta ia a liter. 
ary form using a mixture of Tamil and Sanskrit. 

2 Printed in the Venkateshwar Press ed. of 1935, ag Tantétoki, 

3 Edited with oxtracte from other commentaries by T. R. Kysnaoirya 
and T. R, VyasScarysa, 1911-13, Kumbakonam and Bombay. This seems to 
be the first edition of the entire bka@sye in N&gari. An edition in Telugu 
aoript was publiahed in 1856, and another in Tamil-Grantha Boript in 1862, 
with Maheévara Tirtha’a commentary (ed. Sarasveti Tirnveikat&oarya ), 
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criticises his views, when commenting on Ayodiyukanda, ci, sl, 1", 
Ahobila of the Atreyagotra, whose Tanistoki has now been printed 
along with the commentaries of Govindaraja, Mahesvara Tirtha 
and others in the variorum edition of the Venkateshvar Preas, is 
obviously afer than Govindar&ja, whose views he invariably 
summarises. He declares himself to be a disciple of Paran- 
kusamunt and to have merely translated and summarised the 
earlier Manipravala Tanisloki of Krspasiri.® The yati whose dis- 
ciple he claims to be is apparently the sixth pontiff in the succes- 
sion of the Srivaisnava Matha of Ahobilam.’ The traditional date 
of his pointificate in the history of the Matha is 1499-1513 A. D.‘ 
Govindardja has therefore to be assigned a date before Ahobila. 
Maheévara Tirtha is definitely later than the lexica of the 11th 
century like the Vatjayant? of Yadavprakaéa, which he quotes. 

In determining the date of GovinderSja, the absence of other 
external evidence makes it necessary to sift his references, in 
order to fix his upper limit. Incidentally we shall obtain an idea 
of the range of his learning and the literature current in South 
India in his time, A scrutiny of his bhagya shows his citation 
of the following works and writers. 

Epics and Purdpas: The Mahabharata, Harivainéa, Vignu- 
purana ( frequently cited anonymously ) the Matsya, Brahma, Rra- 
hmanda, Narasizrha, Brahmavaivarta and NGradiya Puranas and 
the Sri Bhigavata. 





last aealta aiiigietatiemasica eacetirnaaad ‘a a 
TA: ama” Toes WHat Ha aeareaRA TAATIE- 
fdamaae average: hl 

2 He begins his commentary with this invocation: 

arder along eierat Fa Aiton 1 
alert & TURE Aa! tt 
qeietreqrerret wares eater | 
onrean ahaha ara fgoi® arrar Sear 1 
unraey water sweat Raza t 
aiid Baeurermnaagisees tl 


8 Vide the Tamil Alagiyasingarkalin Puhalmilia (1941), Vol. 4, p. 41. 

4 The following works of Partikuéamuni are mentioned: Siddhanta- 
manidipa, Prapattiprayoga, PaiceokBla-dipika, and Nrsiha-stave, He is 
said to have disappeared in the aave of Ahobilam, 

5 [ Annals, B. 0. RT.) 
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Classical Literature: Kalidasa (frequently cited, both by name 
and anonymously ) Magha and the /arsacarita. 

Lexica and Lezicographers: Amarasimha, Triktndasesa of 
Purugottama (c.800 A. D.), Haliyudha’s Abhidhinarainamdla 
(c. 950), Sagvata (0. 700), Vaijayanti of Yadavprakaga (0. 1050) 
Visva, Bana, Bhaskara, Bhaguri, (who is alluded to by Hala- 
yudha ), Sajjana, Sabdaratnakara, Nighaniu, Linganusiisana, ’ Ral 
namald ( either Halayudha’s work, or the lexicon of the name by 
Irugappa, the general of Harihara of Vijayanagar (c. 1360), Par- 
pana, Sabdarnava, and Utpalamia. 

It is noteworthy that KeSavasvimin is not cited. 

Grammar and Grammarians; Besides Panini, the Mahabhisya 
the Nirukta, the K@éka (¢. 600) the Ganapitha, the Siksikara, 
Bhatti, the Vakyapadiya, and Katydyana, he cites the Durghata- 
vriti of Saranadeva (c. 1172), an anonymous Subdabhedaprakii- 
&ikd, and a Vrtlaratnakara, If the last is the well-known work 
of Kedarabhatta, who is quoted by Mallinatha, it is usually held 
to be anterior to the 14th century. Vararuci is cited both among 
lexicograpbers and authorities on Samudrika, 

Alaiikara, Natya and Music: Bharata and Sandilya are cited 
for dancing and music. Dandin, Bhamaha ( 7th century), 
Vamana and Udbhata (end of the 8th century), Rudrata (9th 
century ), Bhoja (c. 1050), the Ka@vyaprakasa of Mammata and 
the Alaukirasarvasva of Ruyyaka ( both c. 1100), an anonymous 
work named Samgraha, the Sahitya-cintémawi and the Sahityact¢a- 
mani and the Camutka@racandrika. Sa‘igraha is probably only 
Udbhata’s KavyGlamkdra~Sarigraha. 

Dharmasistra: Besides Mann and YAjfiavaikya, the smrits of 
Vyasa, Angiras and Narada are cited by name, and a well-known 
verge of Brhaspati is cited anonymously, while in another con- 
text he is named also. Vijfidnesvara (¢. 1120) and Hemadri'’s 
digest ( Dharmasamuccaya ), c, 1260 are also named or cited. 

Micellaneous: The medical writer Vagbhata is cited. As there 
are two of the names belonging to the 7th and 9th centuries, the 
later may be accepted for purposes of determining a date. 

Kamandaka's Nifsiire is quoted extensively and there is nei- 
ther citation nor knowledge of the Kautitiya Arthasistra, In culi- 
nary arts a Siidaéastra and a Pradipa are cited. A Bhesajakalpa is 
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cited, The Ratiruhusya { anterior to 1200) is quoted by name. 
Samudrikasastra, a work named Jagadealiabha and a work of 
Nandi on the same subject are quoted, and both the last appear 
Tantrika works. 

Jyotisa: Varihamihira among the older writers, and Daiva- 
jnavilasa among recent works are often cited. Garga is alluded 
to as well as a [ordpradipa. 

Architecture: An anonymous Vastusdéstra is quoted several times. 

Srivaignava Literature: One would naturally expect the literature 
of his own to sect to be liberally Inid under contribution by 
Govindaraja, and it is so. He alludes to the interpretations 
of the Tamil saints. or Alvars as those of Purvacarya without 
indicating more exactly the source of the citations, To Sri- 
vaisnavas of his day, who were steeped in the literature of 
the Tamil Prutandham, the allusions niust have been readily 
intelligible. Consciously or unconsciously, Govindaraja appears 
to have assumed that his readers would be equally familiar 
with the literature of his own sect This is the obvious reason 
for his numerous unspecified quotations from the Stofraratna 
of Yamunicarya (otherwise known as Alavandar, c. 1025 A. 
D.), the Gunaratnakosa, a famous hymn on Laksm! by 
Pardgara Bhatta, the son of Srivatsinkamisra ( ctherwise known 
as Kirattalvan ), the Suukalupasiryodaya and other works of the 
famous saint, scholar and poet, Vedanta Desika (1268-1369), 
who is referred to frequently as “ Acadryah” and once' as 
* Nighamdntaryah, a title used cnly by his followers The Ksama- 
sodusi of ParéSara Bhatta’s grand-nephew Vedavyasa Bhatta is 
cited anonymously. Govindayati ( known by his Tamil name of 
Ensbar ), the cousin of Ramanuja, is named more than once but 
the reference may be to Yddavaprakdsa who took the name 
when he becaine & Sutmydsin, The many references to Bhatta- 
cidryth are apparently to Paragara Bhatta.* Ramanuja is him- 

1 See the commentary on Bilekanda, LV, 30 and LX, 21, and Sundara- 
kanda, XXVHI, 63. 

2 Embar ( Gcvindayati) died about £390, some yoars before the death of 
Ramanuja. Parasara, Bhatta (1062-1090) wrote a Visistidvaita comment- 
ary on Visyu-sahusranimu (ed. Venkateshwar Press, Bombay). Bhatfa is 


held in veneration by both schuols of Stivaiggavas. The reference” 
oBrye Isis the comment on Yuddhukanda, XXI, 5. 
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self often referred to by his title, Bhasyak@rah, and his views are 
embodied in numerous statements of doctrine, almost in his own 
words, The /@fcardtra, one of the basic authorities of the Sr 
vaignavas, is relied on throughout, and citations from its vast 
literature are frequent. One Pancaratra work, the Sunatkumiya 
saihitd, ig cited by name. Where the more important Upanisads 
or the BruhkmasiitrabhGsya is alluded to or cited, the source is not 
specified, but a minor Upanisad like the Rémopanisad is always 
named, when quoted. 

The chronological drift of the evidence furnished by Govinda- 
raje’s quotations and references may now be analysed. Among 
the Srivaisnava Acaryas and writers, the éafest mentioned or 
drawn upon is Vedanta Desika, whose long life ended in 1369. 
Yamunacdrya was Ramanuja’s Gcirya, Srivatsankamiéra his dis- 
ciple though older in age, and Yddavaprakaésa (author of the 
Vauijayan{i ) one of his earlier teachers. Govindayati was his cousin 
and Parasara Bhatta, the most gifted of his favourite disciples died 
young (1090 A. D.) in the life-time of the great teacher. No 
others of the sect, belonging to the thirteenth or the fourteenth 
century, like Lokacarya, born 1264, the elder contemporary and 
admirer of Vedanta Desika whom the followers of the Tengalai 
or Southern School of Srivaisnavas place at the head of their 
guru-purampard, when they wish to mark the point of their 
cleavage from the Vadagalai or Northern School, are cited by 
name, though their writings must obviously have been familiar 
to Govindardja. The Munipravala Tunisloki of Periya-Accan- 
Pijlai is implicit in many ofthe discussions in Govindaraja’s 
cummentary. Govindaradja has the irritating habit of marshall- 
ing views opposed to his own without naming the different ex- 
ponents, Recent editors, like those of the Kumbakonam edition 
of the epic, have endeavoured to supply the omiited names, But 
such identifications are open to the criticism that /ater writers 
might have repeated verbatim the views of earlier writers, and 
that accordingly identification of authorship by views solely is 
not reliable. * 
Three works which are quoted frequently by Govindaraja help 


1 Periya—Accan-Pillai { Krsna Suri) was born in 1226. He was a master 





of the Manpipravals style and wrote in it commentaries on the Gadya-traya 
of Ramanuja and other works on Vaianava texts. 
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to a clearer determination of his upper limit. Vedanta DeSika’s 
long life extends over two generations. Hemédri was a minister 
during the boyhood of Vedanta Desika. The Sd@lutya-cinti@mant 
(identified with the SGhityecidamani, which is also quoted )' or 
Cintimani, is a well-known work on AlaiixkGra ascribed to Vema~ 
bhipala, king of Kondavidu, otherwise known as Vira-ndrayana 
or Pedda Komati Vema. He wasa great patron of learning and 
the patron of Vamana Bhatta. Bana, who is now usually regarded 
as the author of the Parvufiparinaya, formerly aseribed to his 
uroatur namesake.* Vemaruled from 1403 to 1420. A second 
Aluinkira work cited by Govindardja, viz. Cumahdracandrika* 
is sometimes ascribed to Sarvajfia Singa the powerful king 
of Rajacala ( Raoakonda), who forestalled the fame ( as 
author and patron of letters) of Vema-bhipala. Singa is the 
author of an Alamkiira work, named Rastryavusudhikura.+ The 
real author of both is VisveSvara. Singa flourished about 1330 
A.D. The third work is on Jyotisa, and is named Daturijievildsu, 
Two works of this name are available in the Oriental Manu- 
scripts Library at Madras, and both are by the same author, Lolla 
Laksmanparya. ‘The larger work is in 108 wliisax and deals with 
astronomy and astrology, while the shorter (which may have 
been intended as a supplement to the larger work) deals with 
the making of calendars. ° Laksmanarya is sometimes confound- 


} Sahitya~cintdmact is identified with Sahitya-cuddmuni by the Madras 
Descriptive Catalogue XXII, 8798, 

4 On Vema-bbipala (1403-1420) and his family see V. Prabbakara Sastri’s 
Srigarunaisadham, p. 45 and Epig, Ind Tif, 60 and 268. His life is narrated 
by Vamana in Viranariyayacurita, or Vema~bhipalacarita, whiob bas been 
printed at Sriraigam. 

44 There are two Siaga-bbptlas, grandfather and grandson. The 
former was known as Sarvajria, and Viévesvara was his cauet poet and the 
real author of Camatkira~condrikt, in which Siiga 1 ix culogised. Sar- 
vajiis Singa’s date ix about 1330, See S$. K. De, History uf Sanskrit Poctics 
1923, I, 242 and the introduction to Rasiruava~Sudhiikura in the Trivandram 
Sanskeit Series. Dr. M. Krishnamachatiar, Classical Sunskrit Literature, 
1937, para 879, mixes up the two Sitgas. 

+ D. ©, XXIV, 9063. Lolla Laksmapdrya belonged to Srivataagotrs, 
whereas Lolla Laksmidhara (D.C. XEX, p. 7396) belonged tu Haritagotra, 
as stated in the colophon tv his commentary on Suandarya-lahiri (Taujere 
Ms, No. 20664). They were vot even of the same family. The mistake was 


( continued on the neat page) 
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ed with Lolla Laksmidhara ( 1465-1530 ),' the courtier of Vira- 
rudra Gajapati of Orissa and the real author of tho legal digest 
Sarasvativiiisa. Laksmanarysa must have been very much earlier, 
and not even a member of Laksmidhara’s family, as the latter 
does not mention him among his ancestors in the colophon to 
his commentary on the Saundaryolahir?.' He probably flo- 
urished at the beginning of the 15th century. These are the atest 
writers, whose works were utilised by Govindaraja. 

It is noteworthy that in the iaany interpretations of the Veda 
in his commentary Govindaraja relies on Bhatia Bhaskars the 
predecesor of Sdyana and not on Sayana (c. 1400) to whose 
famous commentaries there is not a single reference. 

The oxtreme limits of Govindaraja’s date would accordingly 
be those of Ahobila Atreya (c. 1500) and Vemsbhipala (c. 1400). 
The asoription of the Daivzjnavilasa, which Govinduradja has cited 
by name to Lolla LaksmIdhera, the courtier first of the 
Gajapati ruler of Orissa and later of Krsnadeva Raya of Vijays- 
nagara ( 1509~1530) might, if justified, bring down the date of 
Govindaraja by at least » generation. A long interval between a 
writer and those who quote him need not be postulated where both 
come from the same region and enjoy perhaps common royal 
patronage. Mallinatha and his son Kumé4ragiri quote royal 
authors who were their comtemporaries. But Lolla Laks- 
manarya the author of Daivajfavilasa ix not, as already stated, the 
same person as Lolla Laksmidbara. The colophon to the work 
(Madras Descriptive Cutalogue, Vol. xxxiv, p. 9068 ) definitely says 
that Laksmanarya belonged to Srivatsa-gotra ; while Laksm!- 
dhara belonged to the Harita-gotra.2 Laksmana and Laksial- 
dhara are not synonymous, Mehamahopadhyaya S. Kuppusvami 
Sastri, the editor of the Deseripiive Catalogue made the mistake, in 


( continued from the previous puge ) 
committed in the D. C. XXIV, p. 9068, by MM. S. Kuppuswami Sastri, ignor- 
ing the Sanskrit colophon immediately below his own note, which beging thus: 
sHaetaigagiag se ae CizzwEAisey | 
wreegag ... enh Gaelseamed 
waa Safeagae I 
) Vide Ma. No, 20664 in Tanjore Library, and D. C. XIX No. 10868, 
# Vide note 2% Supra, 
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the face of the colophon which he cited directly helow his observa- 
tions, identifying the two writers, by finding the name Lolla 
prefixed to both names, and the mistake has been copied by Dr. N. 
Venkataramanayya ( Sfudiws in the History of the Third Dynasty of 
Vijuyanagara, 1935, p. 42: ). 

Govindaraja’s own references to his contemporaries may now be 
considered. His guru was Satakops or Satakopa DeSika, of the Sri- 
vatsa-gotra ( vide benedictory verse at the beginning of the com- 
mentary on the Aranyzkinda ). ) This teacher was not a sa*enyasin, 
and attempts to find, from the name Satakopa ( which is taken by 
most pontiffa of the Abobila Matha) an identity between this 
teacher and one of the early pontiffs of the Matha, must fail. He 
was not only the spiritual guide of Govindaraja, from whom the 
latter obtained his initiation into the esoteric teachings of Srt- 
vaisnavisin ( aurvarahasysbodhah )*® but his master of the different 
Sdefrus, which Govindar’ja claims to have studied under him. 
(Sathuju~padiravindadvay1-lubdha-samasta-éietravitatih) The way 
in which the Ramayana stiould be expounded, Govindaraja claims to 





areaefarat itz neat agra aa: 
zczgt Pamat Aviad aga seATESeRIIAT | 
ofraihredarran Weearaeat 
aqaasenaeenaal Tag MAA tl 
* gre qatreaaaaeg- 
Aaranitraageeesay: 1 
MAUARga: aAX Zarat 
Fterrsvgiaeal aaa ae 
a AMARA TATA AR ATT 
feat: eucahaasegaaerreda: | 
wag: Re CT SETAPTeaTNAs: 
wae Afra aad fargreitie a 
OF aE 
FUSES Ve 
AAP SA TS AACA aTaT 
Faesganeraraaa: Teese: 1 
Serrapyiss aga Te TAT 
mea sareiamraca gsi MA: gadgars i 
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have been shown to him by his guru ( Sathiri-gurund sathdarkitena- 
divanii ). In the benedictory verses prefixed to the commentary 
on the Ayodhya-kindu, he alludes to his having heard repeatedly 
the inspired expositions of the epic by this teacher.! The tradition 
that Govindaraja was a syayam-iciirya—purusa, i.e. one who can 
take spiritual disciples, which is current in South India, seems to 
be negatived by these statements about his obligations to another 
teacher. Itis probable that the guru, who, like Govindaraja, 
was a devotee of Visnu as Srinivasa or Sri Venkatesa, the God 
worshipped at Tirumalai (Tirupati), and used to expound the 
Ramayans on the Holy Hill, where such public expositions of 
the epic had been in vogue from the days of Ram4nuja. ” 


A name which occurs as that of a “ patron” in the colophon 
to the commentary on the Vuddha-kinda is perhaps that of a 
historical personage. The commentary on that kanda is stated 
by Govindaraja as composed on the suggestion or prompting of 
his‘ dear friend’ Bhavanacdrya.* Who is this Bhavandcarya? 
He is said to have been the father of Sriranga, who was the pre- 
ceptor ( aedrya) of Tenéli Annayya, brother of the famous Tenali 
Ramakrsna, 8 member of the Academy { Astadiggaja ) founded by 
Kranadevaraya soon after his accession to the throne (1510) * 
While the difference in age between a spiritual preceptor and 
disciple need not be great, that between a father and a son must 
be wide enough. It is accordingly open to presume that if the 
Bhavankcsrye, who induced Govindaraja to compose nh com- 





art APE wae TAGATTT: SETA 
aiaimadiea aa serrata Pa Resa 1 
me: She: EAegaaer: jensgiss 
HAE ASASWS ATOMS FRE AEWA 
® ‘The discourses of Sathakopa appear to have been public addrasses, 
‘That he expounded tho epic is shown by citations of his views by Govinda- 
rija——CqaTTe aT: 
a aang Ta aaqeEal wAAANMaT 
Bella saga Agel aqewzer zie tt 


For Bhavantoarya’s relation to the Tenali brothers, see Viredslingam— 
* Lives of Telugu Poets,’ IT, p. 322, 


* See N. Venkataramanayya—‘ Studies in the History of the Third 
dynasty of Vijayanagara,’ 1935, p, 421. 
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mentary on the Yuddhakanda, is this personage, the last quarter 
of the 15th century should be regarded as that in which he com- 
posed the work. The possession of such infiuential courtiers 
among his disciples would indicate that Bhavandcarya’s family 
was important and opulent. The Tirupati Devasth@nam Inscrip- 
tions contains & record of a gift to the temple made by a Bhava- 
nacarya, aon of Srivahgacarya on a date equivalent to 5-7-1535." 
In South India the names of grandfathers are borne by the 
eldest grandsons. The date of this Bhavandcdrya is too late to 
bo reconciled, on the existing data, with the date of one who was 
anterior to Atreya Abobila, the author of the Sanskrit Tuntéloki, 
the contemporary of the sixth pontiffof the Ahobila Matha 
(¢.1500) As Srirahga or Srirangacarya, son of Bh&vanacarya, 
was the spiritual guide of Tendli Annayya brother of Tenali 
Ramakrsna, a member of Krsnadevaraya’s Academy,(c. 1510) an 
varlier Bhavancirya, also resident at Tirupati, or holding as 
influential position there, is indicated.” This personage must 
have been the friend and patron of Govindaradja, and persuaded 
him to write the commentary on the sixth kinda of the Ramiyana. 
‘he name of the patron is mentioned only in connection with 
the bhasyu of this kinda. It may warrant the inference ( sugges- 





Devusthiinam Inscriptions, Introd. 





8. Subrahmanya Sastri—Térupa: 
volume, 

2 The donor of the Tirupati grant of 1535 must be the same aa the author of 
Surayagati-rutnamalika a religious tract noticed in the Madras Trienvial 
Catalogue 1913-1915. p. 2495. This BhSvandoarya claims tobe the son and 
disciple of Srirange of the Kandala Vadbiila-gotra and grand-son of Bba- 





vanicirya. He salutes Mahirya, son and disciple of Vadbula Srinivas&- 
catya., Maharya is obviously identical with Doddayacarya of the Kandala 
Vadbila-gotra, who lived at Colasiibapuram ( Sholingbur ), 30 miles from 
Tirupati, and . 0, 1540-1565. Ho wrote a famous commentary named Cagdu- 
muruta on Vedanta Désika’s Satadagani, and a panegyric ou Vedaota Desika 
{ the Vadagalai apostle} though himself of the Southern School, ( Descr. 
Cat, XIX, 7677 and Aufrecht, Cat. Catal., J, 283. 

The ancestry olaimed by Bhavanicdrya II clearly shows the validity of 
the suggestion that his graad-father, Bhavanacdrya I was the friend of 
GovindarSja. Dr. M, Krishnamachariar, ‘Hist. of Skt, Classical Lit.’ has 
mixed up the two Bhavan&caryas. Qn p. 23, be currectiy places him one or 
two generations before Tentli R&makrsna, the courtier of Krgnadevardya 
(1509-1580 }, On p. 1117 he suggests that it is the same /Bhavaudodrya, who 
Mved after Krgnadevariys’s reign. 

6 { Anuels, BLO. RL) 
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ted by the bhasya for each AGnda bearing a different name) that 
the commentary was published in instalments, perhaps spread 
over some years. Bhavandcarya was a scion of the Kandala 
family of @arya-purusas who belonged to Vadhila-gotra. 

Govindaraja named his bhasya Ramiiyana~bhiisana. Consist- 
ently with this designation, the commentary on each canto is 
given the name of an ornament. Thus, the commentaries of the 
several cantos are named in sequence, Manimany.ri, Pitambara, 
Ratnamekhala, Muktihira, Srigiira-tilaka, Raina-kirita and Mavi- 
nueuta, The idea is that the poem is personified asa king avd 
is adorned by the author by bhtsane { ornament) after bhisana 
as a king will be. ! 

Govindraja states that he was inspired to write his commen- 
tary by a dream, which came to him, ag he lay asleep in front 
of the shrine of Hanuman on the hillock named after him, in 
the temple of Sri Venkatesa, in front of the shrine of Srl Rama- 
nuja ( Yati-ksmiibhrt i.e. Yatiraja ). In this dream, crowds of 
learned pilgrims who flocked to the shrine earnestly ( siidaram ) 
besought him to write a lengthy exposition of the Rdamiyana 
( Riimiyana vyatikriyim vistirndin racaya iti sasicoditah ).2 This must 
refer only to the commencement of the undertaking. Its conti- 
nuation was due to the divine command of Rama himself,’ who 
is said for instance to have ordered the bha@sya on the Sundarakiinda. 

It is not unlikely that Govindardja was already famous 
asan oral expounder of the epic, as well as a scholar and com- 
mentator. In spite of his seif~depreciatory remarks at the 





1 Thus he says in tht Aranyekanda that having clad Sri Ramayana in 
pitambara (the title of the commentary on the preceding canto) he now 
offers him a Rutaamekhala : 


MTATANIART SET Viarrat Req | 

BIS TE BEA Taal AAAI It 
2 alamapRes Rrat fined: dat 
a tgraages aenait afaears | 
TARRTAgT THETA 
faecion THAR ageHd eens aaa: 
gaisties Ader tar sanen agains 
sraeamtaeas fas deeded saqiq | 
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beginning of the work,’ he was conscious of his erudition and 
powers, He claims at the end of his comment on the Balakanga 
easy mastery of the Vedas, the different Sdstras, poetry, drama 
and rhetoric and experience of writing commentaries ( patudhih 
likd-vidhine ), as well as the necessary spiritual and religious 
equipment to undertake so piousa task. The claims, for the 
qualities which he declares as pertaining to his commentary 
(absence of misconstruction, tautology, irrelevance, incongruity 
with the text, and harshness, shown in interpretation of word 
after word, as well as capacity to bring out the sweetness of the 
poem in word after word ) are established by the perusal of the 
commentary, which by its merits has easily displaced all older 
and many more resent fikds on the Ramiyana.* 

As against the specific claim to have been a successful tika- 
Adra, tradition knows not of any other works by Govindaraja, 
But, both the Adyar Library and the Oriental Mansucripts 
Library st Madras possess manuscripts of an elaborate bhasya 
by Govindaraja on the Tuiitiriya-upanisad.* 

The suthenticity of the work is established by the identity of 
the allusions, and even expressions, in the colophon with those in 
the commentary on the Ramayana.‘ This commentary would 
repay publication. An isolated f7ka@ on an Upanisad can not 
compete successfully with a collection of tikas by one and the 
same writer on the “ten Upanisads.” This would account for 

. a araqaatged warat aaa 

aqreaiser waa sel Tareas sia | 
ai MST HA Ia FoTe: FigoTIMTA: Bar 
RI Taq: UNF Haga: Uh 
® See the appreciation in the Introduction to C. R. Stinivasa Aiyangar’s 
Eng, Ten. of the Poem. 
3 The Adyar oopy bears the number X, G. 25 and that in the Medras Or. 
Mos. Lib. is described in the Triennial Cat. 1920-3, 1, p. 27, It may contain 


3600 granthas, 
* Ci. this colophon with those of the Rém@yana-bhigana, 


es Siqenreterepgniagd 
FraeRaNasraeassat seat: 
AaiIeIseat: Maa 
Rgrentadaereeaagg sag ul 


This commentary ahould have been written before that on tha Ramayana, 
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the eclipse of Govindaraija’s apnaisadbhasya by the Dagopanisad- 
bhiisya of Rangaram&nuija.' 

Sanskrit writers have an irritating way of not furnishing par- 
ticulars about themselves. Govindardja is in line with his kind 
in this respect. What we can gather sbout him has to be done 
indirectly from the tenor of his bA@sya and the expressions of per- 
sonal views that it contains. The only information about his 
family in the colophons is that he was the son of Varadicarya or 
Varadaguru, and that he belonged to KauSsika-gotra.* His pride 
in go/ra affinity to Visvamitra is manifested in the citation when 
explaining Visvamitra’s famous declaration that he would create 
another Indra or leave the world without an Indra*® of the 
proud declaration of Vedanta Desika (d.1369) in Samkalpr- 
suryodaya that to his line belonged the sage who was able to 
create another Indra or a world without an Indra. * 

It is probable that he was born and lived at Tirupati, and that 
his fumily was connected with Kaficlpura, the other great seat of 
Srivaisnavism. The presiding deities in Tirupati-below the-hill 
and jn Kaficlpura are respectively Govindaraja and Varada. In 
South India it is almost a rule to name children. or at least the 
eldest child, after the deity of the natal place. The original 
shrine of Govindardia was at Citrakitam (modern Chidambaram) 
but it was desecrated by Vikrama Cols, the son of Kulottunga 
Cola (1070-1118 ), and the idol was then removed to Tirupati by 
Raéménuja and installed in a temple he specially built there for 
the purpose. The original idol of Govindaraja was taken back 
to Citrakittam (Chidambaram) four centuries later and reinstalled 
there in the reign of Acyutaraya of Vijayanagara (1530-1542 ).§ 


© Kahgardminuja's bhagya was printed at Madras in Telugu characters 
over 60 years ago, and has been reprinted more recently in Nagari by the 
Anandiérama, 
2 See note 30 above. 
3 Bulakanda, LX, 22. 
arated Steanh Hal a earaltee: 1 
aaraft a ang ass cased 
4 Satikalpasttryodaya, I, 13. 
Regs qaaaaze a 
ai at Sagara | 


5 Bee M. Raghave Aiyangar’s Tamil Essays. 
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The construction and consecration of a temple to Rama at 
Tirupati belongs to the Jast quarter of the 15th century. Thia is 
the period in which the drift of the available evidence shows 
Govindaraja to have flourished. Itis tempting to connect the 
foundation with the popularisation of the worship of Rama by 
the public discourses of Govindaraja and his guru Sathakopa. The 
attachment of Govindardja to the presiding Deity of the “seven 
Hills” is evident in many places inthe commentary. The Deity 
is known ordinarily as Srinivasa or Sri Venkatega, Vehkatam 
being the old name of the holy hills. In interpreting Balakanda 
2,15,! Govindaraia ingeniously makes the famous and involun- 
tary utterance of Valmiki a concealed address to Visnu in his 
manifestation at Tirupati as Srmivasa, ” another name for Sri 
Venkatesa, 

It is the belief of Srivaisnavas that the Ramayana contains 
the authority for most of their beliefs, including the recogni- 
tion of Rama as the avatdra of Narfyana, the Supreme Being. 
Govindaraja comments on the poem jn harmony with the doctrines 
of his sect, and gives interpretations which may not be readily 
accepted hy the followers of other sects. The doctrine that prapufii 
or garanigati needs for its fulfilment a mediator ( ghataka) is 
brought in ona comment on the fourth _Aarga of of the Balakinda® 

t ai Ris sf@et ears: eal: SAI: | 

aR piaRuareERad: SrAaNsay ut 

P aqhanada aeiPepg seta ate: Bas meg a aftaatia 
HS APART SMTAITAT ARSAUOINISH waHe:, Sas avai 4 AAgH- 
ae waieaganeatt AgeRTIGsd Hare fa gaa 
wiata 1 ager Bs Aigeaaq gf ‘fad’, Rae: 1 ‘ar’ weete | sea 
fora) ‘arene: ’, aflame: «aay eqQ: 6% aaa’ | Sa aad: wae” 
eae, sidet arene, ‘omm aes | ‘agtaend ‘plate’ TARE. 
ang wodaliend ‘siRa’, seas eT? aiagaleg TH ca 
‘amit’ vad ga aaa: a Tass orl vag gh GAT 
ST STATI arsAaRay fl 

3 gat ToT Ray sed soraaa wT) sa ea “ofa ait 
wets? LTTE bw. RETTIG: GoueRor ar 7 wee AAT 
wadishay sar samaa aad ul 


This is the Vadagalai or Northern School view. 
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The whole posm is characterised as one long discourse on éardni- 
galt (self-surrender ). In interpreting 8@lakanda, XV, 31,' 
Govindaraja explains “ sa- Rudra” in the verse as indicating that 
Siva was among the suppliants of Narayana.* Again, in inter- 
preting Surendra in the concluding invocation in the same chap- 
ter, Govindaraja discards the explanation of MaheSvara-~tirtha 
that it is in the vocative form, as an addrese to Narayana con’ 
ceived as Upendra, and he takes Surendra-guptam as a single word 
and explains Surendra as Visuaksena, the commander of the hosts 
of Visnu in Vaikuntha.*? The simile describing the residence 
of Rama at Citrakita ( Ayodhy&akanda, xeviii,12)* as like that 
of the god Kubera in Nandana, is stated in an ingenious, if 
forced explanation, to refer to Visnu’s residence in Vaikuntha. ° 

The prayer of Bharata to Rama that he should show him com- 
passion as Mahesvara ( Ayodhyakanda, cvi, 31) shows to the 
Bhatas, which would seem to allude to Siva’s compassion to the 
Bhita-gana, is subjected by Govindaraja to an elaborate explana- 
tion and a philosophical disquisition, in order to show that the 
simile refers to God's (i. e. Visnu’s ) compassion to all beings. ° 


: aa Qafinegah: weg: meniam: | 
TAPATgAIN: TePTYSAT 
Saar? amateermeay ‘ae! gage Ta ast eons 
Tey 
3 





AAG Sal VAS Heres Boao VaTAMTETy | 
qHears Tawar algae WaTreATT 
‘gia: faearia: | wdelafa axag ae: 
“ RanmaRasel Mites ME 1 
aitagy aah erect: Bae Fa APS I 
¢ Cpae ga aga —-waraaa ‘e’uegt Tmgwmead, Si? air, Hae’ 
saeplir:, caren | aeet ga' Vaeaay Ra 
° Arar aistrarasé Sera Sant AI 
grag 3 ay aaitsa aeTe 0 
weeqd) fear: 1 
“ agai eau sel gra a sfefia: 2 
ey weaned a: ae: @ APT 
( continued on the nezt page} 
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The worship of Siva at Rameéveram is stated in the Puranas! 
to be due to the installation of the linga there by Rama himself. 
Worshippers of Siva have sought warrant for the tradition in the 
Ramayana in the address of Rama to Sita, as they were passing 
in the aerial car ( Pespaka-vimiina ) over the site of the causeway 
over the ocean, which may be rendered thus: “The holy spot 
(tirtha) which is now seen on the great ocean is famous as 
Setubandha, honoured by the three worlds. This epot is most holy 
and destroys the most heinous sins. Here formerly (pura) the 
lord Mahadeva proved propitious ( prastdam akarot).”* Maha- 
devais taken by Saivas as Siva. Maheévara-tirtha finds no 
justification in the poem for the word “ pura” ( formerly ), if 
applied to Siva. He notices that the Puranas make out that Rima 
got down on the spot, while on his way to Ayodhya from Lanka 
and consecrated the ditga on the causeway, while the Ramayana 
sbows he did no: get down from the vimina. As this would be in 
conflict with the allusion to a pas! favour of Mahadeva, he inter- 
prete Mabadera\ as Samudraraja, mahat having as one of its senses 





( continued from the previous page ) 
at KinnaquiaemassryarieT ASI ETH: | Tetisea- 
TH aqeTtenae: gata: “A gaa: yer” gia aeaAaTTH 
wry wa | AIgaTR y aReT area “ HIGSATIGN ar steATeN ” 
aie agit: 1) yadgitreaer ager yAg Sao we ITEYAGeAT | aA: 
“at Gael a tae a ai faites: ” emi aiceeanighe: asteneeed— 
areenRayorre: qe wa ARat Ra fee 
gag —  agaed aezadtard aiaeeyz | 
eqrrmera 3 fe Gra ca: 
Way UR VISIT Aas siaweaaryz 
ere — agra aga feat et 
aat 9 canna Maleeaqaas | 
Rag cea dtd antes Age 1 
Baars gt wart SaetahaaaT 
TANT WA ATTUASUTTT 1 
ay wa AGA: RaAHAT Ty: 
qe’, FT. 184, aa, 29-08 
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“water ”.' Govindaraja accepts this interpretation as the only 
natural one in the context, rebuts the view that “ Mahadeva” in 
the sloka means Rudra, on other cogent grounds, and denies the 
Puranas equal or superior validity over the Epics.? 


The critical acumen of Govindaraja is shown by his examina- 
tion and rejection of many verses and occasionally evan entire 
chapters, after a detailed statement of his grounds. The largest 
number of such rejections isin the Utturakiinda, on which his 
comments are unusually brief. As examples of Govindaraja’s 
critical power in estimating the authenticity of texts, reference 
may be made to his examination of tlie views of Mahesvara- 
tirtha who rejected, as an interpolation, the entire “ kacci! sarga’”’ 
in the Ayodhyakanja (ch.100), and the affirmation of the 
genuineness of the sarga, as well as tho arguments by which he 
seeks to establish the spuriousness of the hymn to the Sun 
( Aditya-hrdaya ) which forms the 107th sarge in the Yuddhakinda 
in most editions. Govindaraja states that in some manu- 
scripts the chapter was not to be found, that the old commentator 
Udari refused to comment on it, and that it is in conflict with 
the doctrine of the supremacy of Narayana, which is the 





* attreg— aelait ras gdh Bar ‘ agida:’ aqR: 1 aie Soraed = 
‘opht wet Ti gE ATT ag: | 
Be HG AE ee TITATT | 
Tare wag eed a a Geareneg Ts’ 
Bgl ATI PATHAITAAET APTANEATA GAR CAAT 
2 wage eft Waa seas oie tS se aazcrenapiaT | ¢ see- 
weiiq' amt aivaeatia gaa a seg’ semay ‘oretiq’ naa 
wa ogi RUaa: Fa GT amEEIT: 2. TUT TATA aziz: fag~ 
afat deaaiia un Ad seHdbritreca, sian ie altaeiauar, ae 
algnsa, ‘ gfagagqe gang! at ogi ales GaaoPaRare 
quied atatafa, ‘8a: ssaaqeig’ ia Fenadieen saa 
Weta & sasae: we afgee aHaqaNy a FAO eT TROT BA 
naanieraTtia aeeaqaase TTT It 


& See the Venkatesvara Press. Edo. J, p. 21229 for the oritioism or 11, p. 
880 of the Kumbakonam, ed. 
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fundamental tenet of epic.’ Udari was of a Vaisnava nor a 
Viéstadvaitin, like Govindaraja. 

Srivaisnavas gradually split into two divisions, between 
which acrimonious controversies have ranged owing to doctrinal 
differences and differences in socisl usage. Though the two 
groups are not prohibited from intermarrying and do intermarry, 
reciprocal ill-feeling has grown from century to century. The 
rival sects are known as Vadagalai ( Northern Learning ) and 
Tengalai (Southern Learning). The cleavage ie old, and became 
accentuated in the fourteenth century. The great champion of 
the “Northern” School is Vedanta DeSika, (1268-1369), He 
upheld the old ésdstraic traditions, as embodied in Sanskrit 
literature, and smdria usage generally. The Southern School 
upheld the supremacy of the Tamil hymns ( Prabandha) of the 
Dravidian saints or Alvars. The points of difference are many, 
and are usually classified as eighteen. The differenves in 
doctrine and usage are relevant ina consideration of Govinda- 
réja’s sectarian affiliations. The general view in South India is 
that he belonged to the Southern School, and was redeemed from 
its extremism by bis great learning, including a mastery of the 
Vedio and ritualistic literature in Sanskrit, and by his bias 
towards the modes of life sanctified by the injunctions of 
érufi and smrii, The position mertits examination in the light of 
Govindaraja’s views as reflected in his bha@sya, and by his 
references to his spiritual obligations. 

The Tengalai School makes itself prominent for the first time 
in the life-time of its early champion Pillai ( junior) Lokacarya 
(d. 1340). Its most eminent teacher and organizer is Manavala- 
mabémuni or Ramya-jamatr-muni ( end of the fourteenth 
contury). From the fifteenth century at least it became the 
custom for all Srivaisnava writers to begin their books by 
invocations of their ,tirvaciryas in sequence, ending with their 
own respective preceptors. Govindaradja’s invocation stops with 
Ram4nuja, and then proceeds abruptly to his own guru, Sathakopa. 





lata ar: Syfeesty a cas | gent a sen | TRE TEP ya 
TUOMAS Vay ats GI) sees ss Agar 


sate wT Maga cHRUgaTTTTTAT Tra Wags Ul 
7 (Annals, BO. R.L] 
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Vedanta Desika is so called by this title, his real name being 
Venketanatha. Tengalais usually refer to him as Veddntacdrya, 
but never as “ carya” or by the honorific plural “Acdryah”, But 
there are many references to him in Govindaraja’s commentary 
in this honorific plural, and there is one specific allusion to him 
as “ Nigamintacary&h ” a designation used by his own followers, 
(comment on Sundarakanda, xxvii, 63: evam Ghuh Nigamianta- 
caryah). Such a deferential allusion to one of the unsparing 
critics of the tenets of his own sub-sect would indicate unusual 
liberal~mindedness and a courage to face the unpopularity in 
his own section that would follow, if the writer who made the 
reference was & Tengalai follower. 


The Southern School discounts Vedic sacrifices in zeneral 
and of living victims specially. The Réma@yana describes in 
detail many sacrifices, which Govindar&ja supports by citation of 
the appropriate ritualistic authority, and he does so ina way 
which does not indicate any opposition to such yagas, Tho 
knowledge displayed in the commentary is almost like that of 
one who not only knew the theory but had actually participated 
in the celebration of yagas in which victims were offered. 


In regard to the relations of the dvijas and sudras, the Southern 
Schoo} shows tolerance of the relaxations of the smrti restrictions 
on the latter. Thus in its view a gifted stdra can be the teacher 
of a br@hmana. It holds that a stidra, who becomes a prapanna, 
is equal to the most orthodox Brahmans.’ Honor is not due to 
mere birth. The mida-mantra with the prarava can be recited to 
siidras. Govindardja'’s views seem to show some inconsistency 
in regard to what may be due to non-dvijas, In commenting on 
Balakauda, i, 97, which refers to the reading (pathana) of the 
poem by all the four castes, and the good results which will 
follow from such study, Govindaraja takes the orthodox stand 
that as the Ramiiyana is inspired by the Veda, ( vedopabrizhana ), 
the é%dra, who has no right to study the Veda, can only hear the 
Ramayana read to him by a dvija, Pathan is interpreted as 





} See V. RahgdoSrya’s “Successors of Ram&nvja” in J, B. BR. A.S., 
p, 182, 
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éravan.' In the alternative, he would concede to the éudra only 
the right to atudy the summary of the poem in the first chapter 
( samksepapiithamatre adhikarostiti siddham ). Again, in commenting 
on Raéma’s question to Bharata (Ayodhyakanda, 100, 14) whether he 
honors ‘Brahmans (bra@hmana@snsca abhimanyase), Govindaraja 
asserte that by mere birth, and without any examination of his 
learning or good conduct a Brahman is entitled to honor from 
the king. (“ Brahmandn iti jatimitraparo vi:; tada vidyasiladikam 
apariksya brahmanateamitrena yathayogyam bahumanam vivaksitam ), 
Similarly, the orthodox position is upheld by Govindaraja in the 
scholarly discussion as to what Fire Rama was entitled to main- 
tain in the forest, his conclusion being it was aupdsanagni only, 
(vide commentary on Ayodhyakanda, xcix,12), These are posi- 
tions in consonance only with those of the Northern School. 

On the other hand, some differences from the Vadagalai position 
are evident in the commentary. In Aranyakanda, Ixviii, 36, it is 
stated that Rama and Laksmana offered libations! of water in 
accordance with the sastras* to Jatayu. Was it right to say that a 
libation to a dead bird (tiryagyon:) is ordained by dastras ? Orthodox 
writers try to explain away the incident. Padmapuriua, cited by 
the Tilaka commentary (which now runs the Govindrajiya close in 
popularity ) say that the rites were done by Rama out of love 
( sneha ), i. e. not in accordance, with s@sira. Govindaradja faces 
the issue squarety, says the action was correct and in accordance 
with the famous injunction that they who were devotees of the 
Lord are not Sudres,and that in every varra those alone are 
Stidras who have no faith in Jandrdana.”* He rejects auch 
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explanation as that the statement was intended only to show 
honor to Jat&yu ( prafatisi-param) and that it is another instance, 
like Draupad!’s marriage of five husbands, of obsolete epic usage, 
which has to be condoned as such, Citing the ascent in status 
of Visvamitra and of the moksa eccorded to Sabari, he maintains 
that devotion to the Lord mipersedes mere brith.’ This is a 
Tengalai tenet. 

The Southern School interdicts: baths in the Ganges on the 
ground that its waters are polluted by contact with Siva’s hair.* 
In Balakanda, xlii, 27, it is sated that Rama and Laksamana, on 
reaching the banks of the Ganges with Viévamitra, sprinkled 
themselves with its water,‘ holy by contact with a limb of Siva’ 
{ Bhaviinga-patitam toyam pavitram ift paspréubh.) Govindaraja’s 
comment is characteristic. The river is holy by contact with Siva 
but not as holy as it was before it made the contact after spring- 
ing from Visnu’s feet; hence, they simply touched the water 
( paspréub ) and did not plunge into it. ( na sasnuh ). Maheévara- 
tirtha roundly interprets paspréuh as sasnuh. 

Another Tehgalai practice for which support is given by 
Govindsraje is the making of obeisance { pran@ma) by a yati or 
bhikeuka to a grhastha.* This is contrary to smrii precept, which 
is contained in such well-known saying as: “The ascetic must 
be saluted by every one, and the mother even by the ascetic. ” 
( Sarva-vandya hi yatayah, prastirvandya hi sddaram). An 
occasion for the expression of the Tengalai view of prandma is 
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furnished by Kiskindha-kanda, iii, 2-3, where Hanuman visits 
Rama in disguise as 8 bhikeu, and prostrates himeelf before 
Rama and Laksmana (vinitavat upagamya Raghavau pranipatya 
ca). How can a bhiksu make a namaskira to grhasthas? Commen- 
tators have been put to difficulty in explaining away the act. 
Some have explained bhiksu as brahmaciri, and others have 
explained that Hanum4n forgot himself and his ascetic disguise 
in hia excitement when he saw the brothers. Govindaraja’s view 
is that the prohibition of pran@ma to grhasthas by ascetics ie only 
as regards salutation of ignorant grhasthas, since according to 
Manu (II, 155) seniority among Braihmanas is by wisdom 
(vipranim jfiinato jyesthyam). He holds that the ascetic who, 
recognising superior wisdom in a grhastha, still fails to salute 
him contravenes the injunction of Manu. ( yadt Ai ja@nadhikam 
drstva karmamatrenGdhiko yatih na pranamet Manuvacanam viru- 
dhyate ), This is support of a pure Tehgalai doctrine, which is 
obnoxious to Vadagalais. 

An important doctrinal difference between the two schools 
lies in their conceptions of the position of Sit or Lakem!, 
According to the traditional Srivaispavea view, which the 
Northern School upholds, S11 is a necessary aspect of Godhood, 
inseparable from Visnu, equally uncreated and infinite, equally 
iltimitable. God is Sri-nixdsa. The Tengalais hold her to be a 
finite Being, greater than others, but still a created Being, like 
Visvaksena, though above him; it is open therefore to attribute 
to her defects, which can not logically be ascribed to God. 
In Sundara-kinda, xlii, 10, Sité, whose identity with Srt is 
repeatedly maintained by Govindar&ja, denies to the R&ksasa 
women that she knew Hanum&n. ( Ahamatibhitismi, natva janami 
konvayam). A controversy has raged as to whether Sita did or 
did not utter a falsehood when she made this denial. Govinda- 
réja implies that she uttered a faleshood, by his extenua- 
tion of the act. He quotes an old Sloka (of which many parapbrases 
exist in Dharmadsastra literature ),) describing five oceasiona on 
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which an untruth spoken does not constitute a pataka (sin). He 
has explained the same dictum as inapplicable to the promise 
made by Dagaraths to Kaikeyl, as that promise was not made on 
one of the five exempted occasions. The gist of his finding 
is to recognize indirectly in Siti something short of the moral 
perfection which shouid charoterise Godhead. Though it may 
be possible to argue that this was not his view, but Valmiki’s, 
it looks on the face of it as a concession to the Tengalai concept 
of Sri being in the jivakoti ( created beings ). 


To sum up. Govindaradja was a learned expounder of the 
Ramayana, devoted to the God of Tirupati, where he lived in the 
last quarter of the fifteenth century. He wrote his great com- 
mentary in instalmants, publishing them as written, receiving 
for the bh@sya on the sixth canto encouragement and support 
from an opulent Vaisnava named Bhavan&c&rya. He was both 
critical and erudite, well versed in Veda and éastras, and of 
tolerant views. His aim seems to have been not to commit 
himself markedly to either of the rival Vaisnava schools in an 
epoch in which sectarian animosity had become tense. The 
probabilities are that he was born a Tengalai, who, through 
training and conviction, drifted away from many of the tenets 
of his sect, and learned to revere the great Vadagalai saint 
Vedanta Desika. The middle position that he took has ensured 
for his commentary immunity from partisan attacks, which 
might have ignored its learning, critical acumen, aesthetic sense 
and eloquence, and condemned what is at present one of the best 
expositions of the national Epic. 


(continued from the previous page } 

disoussed In Caggeévara’s Grhastharatnakara (Bib. Ind, 1928), pp. 511-513, 
end Laksmidhara’s Grhastha-kalpataru, which is beig prepared for publica- 
tlon by the writer. 


RTA IN THE RGVEDA 
BY 
V. M. APTE 


H, Oldenberg,’ P. Regnaud,* W. Neisser,* E. Schwyzer, * 
J. Vendryes '--these are but a few of the many Indologista of the 
West, who have paid special attention to the significance of the 
word rid in Vedio literature, not to mention the various lexico- 
grapbers and other too well-known Vedic scholars, Indian and 
non-Indian, who have treated of the word, in the course of their 
studies! And yet, in my view, the fundamental physical sense 
—the primary meaning— of the word, which appears alongside 
of, and is yet clearly distinguishable from its widely accepted 
secondary or derived sense and which so eminently suits a large 
number of passages in the Rgeveda, has not been well established 
though hinted at, by Ludwig® and Tilak.’ The present paper 
attempts to present the evidence in the form of the relevant 
Revedio passages, which, in the opinion of the writer, establi- 
shes this primary physical sense. 

§2 Rtd is derived from vt to go and we recognize in it the 
suffix ta, which is employed almost exclusively to form 
past participles, chiefly with passive but sometimes with 
intransitive meaning. The more general and original sense 
of this suffix is preserved in some words used as adjectives 
or as substantives with concrete meaning such as our rtd, which 
should therefore, primarily, mean ‘( something ) gone over ( cor- 
rectly )’ or better, ‘( the correct order of ) going ' and secondarily 


1 Zur Religion und Mythologie dea Veda. Nachrichten von der Gess- 
elsohaft der Wissenschaften Zu GSttingen, 1915, 

2 Le Mot Védique rta. Revue d'Histoicse Religieuse. XVI 26. 

2 Voedica; Bezzenberger's Beitrage Zur Kunde der Indogermanischen 
Sprachen, XIX. 

Uber die altindischon utd altiranisohen Worter fiir gut und bise; 
Feastsobrift Kaegi. : 

* Les cerrespondances de vocabulaire entre l'indo-iranien et l'italo- 
celtique, Mémoires de la Société de Linguistique. XX 265, 

6 Commentar. 

7 The Orion, p. 158 
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* the settled Order or Right.’ When, in the Rgveda, the fixed 
path of r’é unerringly followed by the devds (originally ‘the 
Shining Ones or the Luminaries’ ) is spoken of in the Rgveda, it 
should, in my opinion, naturally mean ‘ the Zodiac’ or the im- 
aginary belt or zone in the heavens, within which, the apparent 
motions of the sun, moon and the principal planet or devds are 
confined. The semantic development of the word is, in my view, 
exactly parallel to that of the word ‘ devé’ as shown below. 

Rté=1, The belt of the Zodiac; Il, World-Order, Right, rite. 

Devé=1I, The Shining One; II, World-ruler, god. 

But the burden of proving this proposition must fall on the 
Regveda passages discussed below ;—passages which clearly bring 
out this ' physical sense of the word, as I proceed to show, 

§ 3 An almost convincing passage is I. 164,111: ‘ The wheel 
of rtd, with twelve spokes, turns round and round heaven; here 
(i. e within this wheel), O Agni, the seven hundred and twenty 
sons take their stand in pairs.’ The circle of the zodiac, the 
apparent motion of the luminaries within which, gives us the 
twelve months (‘spokes’) and the 360 days and nights, is here 
referred to as the wheel of rté. The days and nights are very 
appropriately described as ‘standing in pairs.’ They are des- 
oribed as‘ sons ' of the twelve months, just as I. 25.8 ab speaks of 
the “twelve months with (their) progeny ” ( praja ). Verse 48 
of this same hymn refers to this very wheel of rtd, mentioning 
in addition, the ‘ three naves ( ndbhyani)’ or the three seasons of 
four months each. 

84 The following ‘Dawn’ passages clearly indicate the 
spatial character of rid, The Dawn (like other luminaries ) 
starts her visible journey from a fixed point in this rtd. It is 
only when she closely follows the path of (i.e. laid along) rtd, 
that she does not miss the directions. IV.51.87: ‘They draw 
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near, inthe east, in the same way, extending ( themselves ) 
from the same place, in the same way. The goddesses, 
the Dawns, waking from the seat of rtd, are on the move, like kine 
let loose.’ I. 123.93: ‘ Knowing (as she does) the name of the 
first day, the Shining White One is born from ont of the dark- 
ness, Tha Dame never misses the seat of rid, approaching the 
appointed place, day after day.’ 1.124.3%: * This Daughter of 
heaven has been seen, clothing herself with lustre, in the same 
way, in the east. She follows correctly the path cf the rtd; as one 
who knows, she does not miss the directions. V. 80.4ab*: * She 
of changing colours, develops double strength, manifesting her 
body in the east.’ The last two Padas of this verse are identi- 
eal with I. 124,3ed. ITI, 61.7ab‘*: ‘The Bull (i.e. the Sun) 
urging on the Dawns at the bottom of rtd, has entered into the 
great heaven and earth.’ X. 8 3cd.*: ‘In the flight of this (Agni), 
the Red Ones (The Dawns?) well-bottomed on the Horse (i.e, 
the Sun), find pleasure in their own body, in the womb of rfd. 
§5 L136.2ab®: ‘ for the broad (Sun), a (still) wider path, 
11,128, 9:— ; 
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became visible; tre path of rid was directed with rays...’ Here, 
the reference to the rays of the sun as spreading on and there 
fore, as it were, directing the path of rié makes it certain that 
the path was high up in the heavens and was described by the 
motion of the Sun across the sy. In X. 80.60,’ the path of 
rtd is described as the Gandharva path and therefore, necessarily 
the path high up in heaven, on which alone the Gandharvas are wont 
to travel. 

§6 In VI. 51.10,* the Sun rising upwards, is desoribed as 
the lovely and Shining face of rtd and in IV. 5-9* as ‘Shining 
in the seat of rfé.’ Varuna says (in IV. 42.4b),* ‘I sot heaven 
in the abode of rid. In IIL. 54.6,° the Sun is described as obser- 
ing “heaven and arth rejoicing in the womh of nd, x. 63.) 8° tells 
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us that heaven and earth share a common abode in the womb of 
rt (compare also VIT. 53.2). All these passages are clear evidence 
that in the geometry of the universe, rtd described a well-defined 
figure, which held within it, heaven and earth. 

§ 7 Other passages, giving clear indications of the location 
of réé in the Rgvedic cosmos, are the following :--IV, 21.3! in- 
vokes Indra to come to the resoue ‘ from the farthest limit, from 
the abode of rid.’ X. 65.7% speaks of the gods, the denizens of 
heaven, as occupying the womb of rfd. According to X. 123.2 
Vena ( the Sun )shone on the summit of rfd. In I, 164.47,‘ the 
rays are described as descending from the abode of rtd into the 
darkness of the earth-II. 34. 135 refers to the Marute (the 
Rudras ), the Storm-gods as having prospered inthe seat of rid, 
just as, according to VII. 60.5,° the Adityas thriva in the Bome:. 
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of rié, In VIII. 22.7,’ the Aévins are implored to approach 
along the paths of r/é, VIII. 12.37 tells us that Indra drove the 
waters (coumio?) like cars along the path of rtd. The 11th? 
verse of L. 46, a hymn to the A4vins is very helpful: The Sun 
appears ( v. 10) and then the path of r/¢ and the road to heaven 
become manifest to facilitate the journey to the farther goal 
(v.11), V. 45.7 * and 8 5 tell us that Sarama recovered the Cows 
(only) by going along rid ( v. 7) or along the Path of rid (v. 8 ). 
The ‘cows’ are possibly the raya of Dawn(compare X, 67.5; 
68.9 ). Z 

§ 8 Finally, 1 may state that scattered throughout the Reveda 
are indications of the extent and dimensions of rfd, as for example, 
its altitude (staga) in VIII 86.5, its lowest depth or bottom 
(budhnd ) in II. 61.7, its fount or well ( kag ) in IL. 285, its net- 
work ( prdsifi) in X 92.4. Unfortunately, however, all these have 
been explained away as mere figurative descriptions of ré¢ in the 
sense of ‘ World-order’ or ‘ Moral Order,’ even when there was 
no necessity to do so! 
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SANKHA-LIKHITA BRAHMACARIYA 


Its Pali interpretation confirmed in Chinese Texte 
BY 
P.V. BaPaT 


In an old stock passage in the Nikayas ( Dighs, 2nd sutta, 
§§40-41 ) we find the following paragrapks— 

“TIdha, Mabraja, Tathagato loke uppajjati Arabam Samma- 
sambuddhbo.... So dhammam deseti adi-kalyanam majjhe-kalyavam 
pariyosina-kalydnam.... Tam dhammam sunati gahapati va gaha- 
patiputto va-..; iti patisaiicikkhati ‘sambadho gharavaso raja- 
patho, abbhokdso pabbajja ; na-yidam sukaram agdramajjhavasata 
ekantaparipunnam ekantaparisuddham sankha-likhitam brahma- 
cariyam caritum; yanninadham kesamassum obdretva kasdiydni 
vatthdni acchadetva agarasma anagSriyam pabbajeyyam ’ ti.’ 

“ Here, O great king, a Tathagata is born in the world, an 
Arhat, a fully-enlightened one....He preaches a doctrine which is 
auspicious at the beginning, auspicious at the middle and auspi- 
cious at the end....It is listened to by a house-bolder or the son 
of a house~holder.... Thus he reflects: staying in a house is like 
staying in'a crowded place, a place ful! of dust. Renouncing 
one’s house is like moving out in the open. It is not easy fora 
person living in a house to practise the holy life—a life, entirely 
perfect and entirely pure, and (described as) sankha-Iskhita. 
Hence, I should shave off the hair on the head and beard, put on 
yellowish garments and go forth into the houseless state.”’ 

This passage is again and again repeated inthe Nikayas. It 
occurs in the Digha, suttas 3.30, 4.23, 6.16, 10.2.7, 12.19, 13.41, 
in most of which the passage occurs in the peyyala abbreviations. 
It also occurs in the Majjbima, suttas no, 27, 36, 38, 51, 82, 112 
eto. as well as in other Nikayas, either in full or in an abbraviat- 
ed form. 

Tn what sense is the expression sankha-iikhita used? As far 
as the text goes, there is nothing in it to indicate the exact inter. 
pretation which was put upon it. This much, however, seems to 
be olear that if must refer to a life of holiness found, away from 
one’s house, in a houseless state, in the perfect and pure life of a 
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wandering anchorite. We have an authoritative explanation 
given by Buddhaghosa early in the fifth century A.D. In DCm. 
i, 181, he explains it as ‘likhita-sankha-sadisa, dhota~sankha-~ 
sapptibhaga.’ MCm. ii. 205, PugCm. p. 65 (Simon Hewavitarana 
ed.) also give the same explanation. Dhammapala in his Com- 
mentary (p. 308) on Ud. V.6 (the story of Sona Kutikanna) 
gives the same explanation as that of Buddhaghosa. It means 
‘like a polished conch, like a conch washed clean.’ 

1n his History of Pre~Buddhist Indian Philosophy (p, 241 n. 
6) Prof, B. M. Barua suggests that the Pali Commentator, Bud- 
dhaghosa, bas altogether lost sight of the historical significance 
of this expression. He thinks the expression means the holy life 
prescribed by Sankha-Likhita, the two famous jurists, whose 
names had become proverbial, as may be judged froin the use of 
this expression, in the time of the Buddha. Prof. P. V. Kane in 
his History of Dharmasastra (vol. I. section 12) gives a whole 
section on the Dharma-siitra of Sadkha-Likhita. In the Annals 
of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Vol. VII. pp. 101- 
28, Prof. Kane has ajso given a collection of the quotations ascrib- 
ed to Sahkha or Sahkha-Likhita, gathered from several texts, 
Many of these extracts are in prose and Prof. Kane suggests that 
there existed a prose siitra of Sadkha-Likhita, which was later 
followed by versified smrtis. He also points out that in some 
cases there are discrepancies between prose siitra and versified 
smrtis. In the collection of eighteen smrtis, there is a work called 
Sankha-smrti in 18 chapters as well as a short Likhita-smrti. 
Anandasrama has published, in Vol. 45, Laghu-Saakha-smrti, 
Likhita-amrti, Sankha~Likhita-emrti and Sankba-smrti. In the 
Mahabharata (IL 8,11) Sahkba and Likhita are mentioned as 
great sages sitting as members of an assembiy. In another place 
(Santiparva 23. 18-50) Sankha remonstrates with his brother 
Likhita who had come to him on a visit, for having eaten fruits 
not given tohim. He insists on Likhite’s going to King Sud- 
yumna and asking for the infliction upon himself of a legal 
punishment for the offence of taking things not given to him 
(adattadéna)., Likhita has had his hands cut off for the offence 
but he gets them back after having gone through a penance. 


Thus it will be seen that there is a regular tradition of the 
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school of Saakha and Likhita among the Brahmins and it ia not 
unlikely that this Brahmanical tradition was unknown to the 
Great Pali Commentator, Buddhaghosa, who often exhibits igno- 
ranoe of Brahmanical beliefs and Brahmanical customs, In his 
Iatroduction ( pp. xiii-xiv) to the Devanagar! edition of the 
Visuddhimagga ( Bharatlya Vidya Series no. 1, Andheri, Bombay 
1940) Prof. Daarmanandsa Kosambi has shown how we can infer 
from Buddhaghosa’s comment upon ‘Bandhupaédapaceé’ and 
upon ‘ Bhiinahu ' that he was ignorant of the true interpretations 
of these terms, which one can understand correctly from the study 
of Brahmanical literature. 

But Buddhaghosa is not alone. Dbammapala also who exhibits 
a greater acquaintance withthe Brahmanical tradition follows 
Buddhaghosga in his explanation. It may, however, be argued 
that Dhammapiila efter all belongs to the same tradition as that 
of Buddhaghoss. But this is not all. There is another vast source- 
that of the Chinese translations of the Agamas of the Sarvastivada 
School of Buddhism or of another work on Vinaya of the Hina- 
yanists. Serveral of the suttas from the Nikayas referred to above 
at the beginning of this paper have their counterparts in the 
Chinese translations of the Agamas such as Dirghagama, Madhya- 
ma&gama etc. hese translations reveal no trace, whatsoever, of 
the proper names of Sankha or Likhita, but they give only the 
general rendering of ‘ pure, holy :life.’ Seo Dirghagama' 13. 7a 
3-4; 15, 9b. 5-6 ; 16.3b. 2. Other passages'at 15.9a-9b, 16.19b. 5 pasa 
over the expression in the peyyala abbreviation. In Madhya- 
magamsa also (31.2.6, 36.12.6 ) we find no other interpretation but 
‘pure, entirely pure’ etc. These instances are, however, wot 
convincing, as the Chinese translators migaot have entirely passed 
over the expression ‘ sankha-Jikhita ’ and given rendering only of 
the other two expressions ‘ ekantaparipunpam, ekantaparisud- 
dham.’ So it was necessary to find out a passage in a commentary 
where is given an expression corresponding to ‘sankha-likhita’ 
and actually commented upon. After a long hunt, fortunately, I 
could come across a passage of this type. In Shan-sien—phi-po- 
sh&-lah { Nanjio No. 1125 ), there is a passage ( 6.4b. 6-7 in the 


i References aro to the edition of bold letters in biock print, apparently 
the same used by Nanjio for his Catalogue. 
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bold type edition; Vol. 24, p. 71ib, 11-12 of the Taisho edition ) 
which corresponds to SamantapasSdikaé (commentary on the 
Vinayepitaka ) vol. i. p. 203 where is commented upon the ezpres- 
sion ‘ sankha-likhita ’ occurring in a passage taken from Vin. iii. 
12, Suttavibhanga i. 5. 1-2. Here is the English rendering of the 
Chinese passage ‘— 3 

“He thus thinks: To practize in one's house the Brahma- 
carya consisting of the practice of Conduct, Concentration and 
Insight ( Sila, Samadhi, Pafifia ) even for a day is to have it with 
imperfections. It isa matter which is very difficult and not 
appropriate for a stay-at-home, Like polishing of a gem { Mo- 
cho, Radical 112 plus 11 strokes and Radical 96—according to 
Couvreur 95 — plus 8 strokes ). 

Question— What is polishing of a gem ( Mo-cho )? 

Answer—Just ns a lapidary who polishes a gem exceedingly 
is able to turn it white and pure, so to practise (holy life) ina 
house and turn it into what may be compared to a polished gem 
is a thing exceedingly difficult to accomplish. ” 

Thus it will be clear from above that the word ‘likhita’ is 
interpreted as‘ polished,’ a sense agreeing with that found in 
Pali Commentaries. The word ‘sankha’ is interpreted in a 
wider, looser and a generic sense. The Chinese translator had 
probably no exact, specific idea of that word. We know how the 
conch (sankha) cocupies a prominent and esteemed position in 
the accessories of worship or the paraphernalia of the coronation 
of a monarch, Sse, for instance the list of objects exchanged by 
Emperor Asoka and Devanampiyatissa of Ceylon. (Samanta- 
pasddiké, i. p. 75). He has, therefore, interpreted the word in the 
sense ofa precious stone, a gem ora jewel, The translator has 
tried to come as near the original as possible. Sankha is consi- 
dered to be an emblem ' of whiteness or purity. 

The two words used by the Chinese translator—Mo Cho—convey 
the same idea of purity of a gem. Couvreur in his Dictionnaire 
Classique da la Langue Chinoise (1930) gives on p. 584, 2nd 
column, under the word Cho an illustration of the use of this 
word, There he gives the example of a sage perfecting himself 


3 Sahkhavarnakhursh smrtah ( Likbitasmytih 14); na éakbabbSvamuj- 
jhati Sankhah dikbibbuktamukto’pi (PSiicatantra, 4, 110). 
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like a lapidary who cuts and polishes a precions stone. So the 
idea of extreme purity is clearly conveyed by these two words. 


Now the question is: in what sense is the expression sankha- 
likhita used in the stock passage of the Nikayas reproduced at the 
beginning of this paper? The passage is from one of the oldest 
strata ' of the Digha Nikaya, and for that matter even of all the 
Nikayas, The writer's intention appears to convey the nature of 
purity rather than the origin or source of pure life. He wants to 
show that in a house-holder’s life itis not possible to live 
that pure spotlese life-the life as pure as a polished conch-shell. 
This word, so to say, supplies an illustration explaining the two 
previous words ‘ ekantaparipunnam ekantaparisuddham ' ‘perfect 
in all respects, pure in entirety.” The pure life of holiness that 
is implied here~the pure life of an ideal anchorite may be describ- 
ed to have been in existence long before Sankha-Likhita. Even 
the esrlier Dharmasitras of Gautama, Apastamba and others con- 
tain passages which more appropiately describe the holy life of 
a Brahmacar! or an ascetic. Ona careful comparison with the 
relevant Dharmagitras of Gautama and Apastamba, the writer of 
this paper is inclined to believe that these sitras come closer to 
the earlier passuges of the Nikdyas. If the holy life of an 
agcetic oan be supposed to have gone under the name of Sabkha- 
Likhita—who, according to Prof. Kane,* may be placed some- 
where between 300 B. C. and 100 A. D.—it would be more in the 
fitness of things to believe that it could have been styled after 
the Dharmasitrakaras of the earliest past. 

As has been shown, the Buddhist tradition does not support 
this view. Not only Buddhaghosa and Dhammapala of the Palt 
schoo], but also the Sarvaativada tradition, as represented by the 
Chinese translations of the Agamas made towards the end of the 
fourth or at the beginning of the fifth century A. D. make no 
mention of these writers. Although Tipitaka literature exhibits 
but slight aquiantance with the Mahabharata, Buddhaghosa does 
make references to the names of Ramayana and Bharata (Com- 
ment on akkhana in D, sutta 1, para. 13) as well as to some of 
the principal characters in the Bharata { Visuddhimaggs ed. 





1 Annals of the B. O, R, Institute, VII. 1-16 
2 Ibid. Vol. VIE. 105. 
@ { Annals, B.O, RL] 
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by Kosambi, VIII. 19). Sarvastividine who accepted Sanskrit 
as the language of their literature may certuinly be expected to 
know more of the Brahmanical tradition. All these do not sup- 
port the contention. The Chinese translation by Sanghabbadra 
in 488-89 A. D. of the Vinaya-Commentary definitely interprets 
the expression as ‘ polished like a gem.’ It is by no means certain 
that Buddhaghosa was the author of Samantapisadika, the 
Vinaya-Commentary, to which the Chinese Version quoted above 
corresponds, although tradition ascribed the authorship of this 
work also to him. Chapters 2, 6 and 7 of the Sabkhasmrti (which 
may be said to be dealing with what may be compared to the holy 
life of an anchorite) does not contain, barring of course some 
matter which has no relation with the outward life of an anchorite, 
any topices which are not found in earlier Dharmasitras, The 
Saukhasmrti may be considered to be a literary successor of the 
Dharmasitra of San'‘tha or Sabkha-Likhita, It is a revised but 8 
versified version of the earlier Dharmasitra, in which tbe reviser 
has perhaps taken the liberty of modifying tho earlier texts to 
suit the now ideas of later times. In any way, the Sankhasmrti 
as it exists now, along with the collection of passages made from 
the quotations ascribed to Sankha-Likhita, does not justify any 
claim, on behalf of Sadkha and Likhita, to be the originators of 
sankha-likhita Brahmacariya. Tho Likhitasmrti conuisting of 
92 verses dealing with rituals of sacrifice or Sraddba offerings 
has still lesser claim. 

Thus we conclude that in spite of the Brahmanical tradition 
about the Dharmasiitrakéras, Sankbs and Likhita, which may 
have had an independent existence, there is no cogent reason to 
believe that sankha-kkhita Brabmacariya had anything to do 
with the Brahmanioal Dharmasitrak4ras, Sankha and Likhita. 


THE LAST MESSAGE OF VALLABHACARYA 
By 


G. H. BHatT 


It is atated in one! of the works of Vallabhado&rya that he 
was twice asked by the Lord Krsna to leave the world—once on 
the confluence of the Ganges and the sea, and once in Mathur& 
in the United Provinces—, but could not carry out that divine 
command, as his mission was not fulfilled. After travelling, 
more than once, in the whole of India, Vallabhdofrya spent his 
days in Adel, a small village two miles away from Allababad. 
‘When the Ac&rya completed his important literary works, and 
commanded « good following, he received the third call from the 
Lord to take Samny&sa. In response to the divine call the 
Acarya made all preparations for becoming a Sathny4si, took the 
Tridanda Samnyasa, burnt all his property and tived on the bank 
of the Ganges, meditating upon the Lord, and desiring to meet 
Him as early as possible. Later on, the Acdrya went to Benares, 
and spent about a week on the famous Hanuman Ghata, maintain- 
ing complete silence and abstaining from taking food. ‘This was 
the last week of the order of Samnyasa which continued, in all, 
for about two months. The Acarys has very well expressed his 
views on Sarnnydsa in one ® of his short treatises. 

The two sons of Vallabhac&rys, Gopinathaji and Vitthala- 
nathajl, who were seventeen and fifteen years od respectively, 
and the leading followers like Damodaradasajl, waited upon the 
Acarya even during the period of Sammnydss, and followed him 
even to Benares, When they saw, on the second day of the bright 
half of the month of Asadha of the V. 8. 1587 (=1531 A. D.), 
that the Acarys was on the point of leaving this world, they re- 





1 FAYETTE, The relevant verses are as follows— 
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quested him to enlighten them as regards their duty in future. 
As the Ac&rya was following the vow of silence, he wrote, in 
Sanskrit, three and a half verses' which embody the nobleat 
tenching of the Ac&rya. These verses are popularly known as 
Siksaisardhatrayaslok!, and are commented upon by one of the 
later descendants of Vallabh&carya, Dvarikesaji by name, who 
flourished in the early part of the nineteenth century A.D. The 
verses in question have been, from the earliest times, a source of 
inspiration to many descendants and followers of Vallabhacarya, 
and have exercised such a wonderful influence in the history of 
the Vallabhacdryan School that writers like Harirdyaji (17th 
century A. D.} could not resist the temptation of writing short 
treatiees® on the same subject. 


The last instractions, thus given by the Acdrya to his sons 
and followers, refer to four points which are most important 
from the view point of the Suddhadvaita School. The first point 
that is properly emphasised is ‘ not to turn away from the Lord 
Krsna under any circumstances.’ There are, generally, four 
causes of the spirit of indifference to the Lord, viz. (1) wor- 
shipping deities other than the Lord Krsna, (2) enjoying things 
without dedicating them to the Lord, (3) speaking evil things, 
and (4) the absence of good company. One who, under the in- 
fluence of these four things, neglects the worship of the Lord, 
invites total ruin, and should therefore, try one’s best to be free 
from this evil influence. The second point, mentioned by the 
Ac&rya, is that one should not look upon the Lord Krsna as an 
ordinary master in the world who invariably dismisses his ser- 
vants when they are found to be guilty. The Lord is always 
Kind to all those who, once for all, surrender themselves to Him, 
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and does not reject these devotees even when they happen to show 
some weaknesses Ister on. The next point to which the Ac&rya 
draws the attention of his followers is that the Lord never 
eocepts the service of a person who ia not completely devoted to 
Him, and whose interest more or less lies in the material world. 
The Lord should be, of course, worshipped in the manner, shown 
by the Ac&rya himself, The last point that is referred to in the 
message is that one should worship the Lord from all points of 
view and under all circumstances, and the Lord, when thus wor- 
shipped, will manage all our things, both here and elsewhere. 

After delivering this message to the world, the Acdrya enter- 
ed into the sacred waters of the Ganges, and according to the 
tradition,’ came out in the form of divine light which went up 
io the sky. The Ac&rya lived in this world for fifty-eight years 
two months and seven days only. 

The tradition, again, says that immediately after the dis- 
appearance of the Ac&rya from this world, the Lord Krsna 
manifested Himeelf before the sons andthe followers of the 
Acarya who were still waiting there mourning over the loss of 
their spiritual guide, and consoled® them by saying that they 
should not be nervous, that they should have complete confidence 
in Him, who is dear to the Gopis and to whom the Gopls are 
dear, and, should thereby, fulfil their goal. The Lord, further, 
said that the real liberation of an individual soul consisted in 
the enjoyment of its natural state after rejecting the material 
form made up of the twenty-sight elements. The followers of the 
Ac&rya could, no doubt, gather courage by the words of the Lord 
and lived upto the highest ideal to such an extent that their 
names sre, even now, remembered with due reverence. 

The two young sons of the Acdrya maintained the best tradi- 
tions of their father, The whole responsibility of the school de- 
volved on the second son, Vitthalanadthajl, after the demise of his 
elder brother Gopinathajl, and it must be said to the credit of 





1 Recorded by Dvdrikedaji in bis Sanskrit Commentary on the last 
verses of the Acirya, and by Yadunathaji in his Vallabhadigvijay 4. 
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Vitthalanathaj! that he not only succeeded in discharging his 
duties as the son and successor of the Ao&ryn but developed the 
aesthetic side of the Suddh&dvaita Vedanta, exercised greater 
influence in the different parts of India, enjoyed the patronage 
of many ruling princes and secured a greater following. The 
History of the Vallabh’oaryan School clearly shows that the 
last wish of the founder was fulfilled by many followers of the 
School and whenever there was any undesirable onse of 
departure, the result was most deplorable as predicted by the 
Acarysa. The last message of Vallabhacdrya is sufficient by 
iteelf to give us fair idea of the grand ideal set up by him, and 
to show, at the same time, how the charge of sensuslism that is 
undegervedly levelled against the teaching of the Acdrys is 
quite groundless, 


THE PLACE OF TAJ IN WORLD ARCHITECTURE 


BY 
M, A. CHAGHTAI 


It cannot be denied that every country and every nation has 
its own peculiarities and its own masterpieces in arts but there 
are a few of them which to day occupy an international position 
in the general domain of fine arts. The Taj Mahal of Agra to- 
day is, no doubt, counted as one of the marvels of world architeo- 
ture for its special features which have been more or less des- 
cribed elsewhere’ but one has well remarked that to ‘ describe the 
Taj ia absolutely impossible. It symbolises the pootry of archi- 
teoture and embodies in marble the undying love of a king.’* It 
behoves us, therefore, to say something about its place in 
world architecture, 

It should be clearly stated here that it is our aim to discuss 
some points of comparison and contrast by putting the Taj among 
the famous domed buildings which are historically either earlier 
than it or at least contemporary with it. 

There has been e Jong controversy about the origin of the 
dome as to whether it first appeared in the East or in the West. 
It has now been established that the dome existed in the East in 
very ancient days.* However, it can safely be contended that 
the Dome of the Rook ( Qubbatu’s-Sakharah ), a building of im- 
pressive size and monumental character on an octagonal base 
has been existing at Jerusalem since the seventh century of the 
Christian era, when the Caliph Omar captured it in 637, although 
it embodies today many later developments.* The term Dome, 
as defined by the experts, can really be applied to the Dome of 





1 Refer to Chaghtsi, M. A. Le Tadj Mahal d’ Agra, Beusselles, 1938, 

® The late Re, Hon. Sayed Amir Ali, Islamic Culture in India, Vide 
Inlamic Culture, Hyderabad, 1927, p. 516. 

3 Gowset Alphone, Les Coupoles d'Orient et d'Occident, Paris 1889, 
Creswell, Persian Dome before 1400 vide Burlington Magazine, 1915, pp. 145 
and 208; and Le geographie et Ics Origines du Premier Art Roman by J. Puig 
1 Cadefaloh, Paris, 1935, p. 252. 

* Enoyolopedia Britannica 11th Ed, Art. Jerusalem, 
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the Rock and to other such domes that appear after it in adjoin- 
ing countries, such as: Syria, Turkey, Egypt and Algeria. 
In Egypt especially the Dome of Ibn Tolun, and the grand 
mosque in Karavan, eto. are the replicas of that of the Rock. 

From the very beginning the dome or gubbah among the 
Arabs has been a characteristic of a tomb and where such tombs 
are found in abundance in Islamic countries, these places were 
named Qubbsh or Qubab.' When the Muslim domination ex- 
tended over an area wider than that of the Roman [Empire and 
many nations embraced Islam whose architecture differed much 
from that of Rome and was in some cases even older, the Muslime 

‘employed Armenian masons in putting up their monuments. 
The adoption of the dome as a distinctive feature became common 
among the Arabs for their shrines and they showed in their con~ 
struction the same judgment and ski]l as was shown by the 
Romans and Byzantines before them. ‘But these wore not the 
only dome builders on the earth ; and Strzygowski, the protagonist 
of Iranian inspiration, argues that the Eastern dome originated 
in Asia Minor or farther cast, passed through Armenia to Byzan- 
tium, and thence to the Balkans and Russia under the patronage 
of the Greek churches.’® Arthur Kingsley Porter has well re- 
marked that the pendentives ( mukarrinas ), the main feature of 
the dome construction, were known in the East ate very early 
epoch and the arch among the Arabs was so common as a special 
feature of construction that they used to say ‘an aroh never 
sleeps. ’* 

Similarly at Constantinople, the capital of the Byzantine 
Empire, the dome with best specimens of pendentives appeared 
in St. Sophia in the early days, although it also witnessed many 
later developments. 

Even before the conquest of Constantinople in 1453 at the 
hands of Sultan Muhammad II, almost all the empires including 


1 Eneyolopaedia of Islam, Suppl. No, Art. Qubba. J. Strzygowski, Origin 
of Christian Church, Oxford, 1923, pp. 64. Yaqut Hamavi, Mujam’ul-Buldan, 
Vol, II, pp. 66, Vol, IV. p. 23, German Edition. 

2 Briggs, 8. M., Architecture vide Legacy of Islam, Oxford, 1931, p. 
160; J. Strzygowski, op: cit. p. 27. 

& Porter, A. Kingsley, Medieval Architecture, New York, 1912, Vol. I, 
p. 105. 
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Muslim powers in different parts, had developed and established 
their own partioular styles of architecture. It was the period 
when the ancient remains of the Greeks, Romans, Egyptians, 
Byzantines and Iranians had begun to be counted as classics in 
art. Italy, however, was already enjoying a brighter aspect of 
life which is aptly called the Rensissance. The architecture of 
this period has well been described as below:--‘ The Tuscans 
never forgot the domes of their remote ancestors, the Romans 
adhered closely to Latin tradition, the Southerners were affected 
by Byzantine and Sarasenic models which the Italians blended in 
their architecture ’.! This movement gave to Italy an immortal 
life in all aspects of Arts and Letters which no country or nation 
had dreamt of before. It also became the cause of attraction of 
good many people from other parts of the world who sowed the 
seeds of revivals of learning in their own respective countries. 
As the Italian Renaissance was a movement for ‘ the attainment 
of self-conscious freedom by the human spirit’ as manifested in 
the European races, so the causes and effects of this Italian re- 
vival brought about tremendous change all over Europe both in 
cultural aspects and political awakening. Accordingly France 
enjoyed the effects of this revival in the period of Louis XIV as 
Ttaly did during the Renaissance. 

This was the time when many travellers both from the East 
and the West began to tread the world and thus the communica- 
tion in cultural sapecta came into vogue between the East and the 
Weat and the travellera began to describe their observations of 
the marvels of art of other countries on comparative lines. Many 
French travellers went to India through Persia or by the sea and 
after visiting the Taj, they wrote what they cbserved and com- 
pared it with their own architectural masterpieces both in Italy 
and France, ® 


As to the monumental function of the Taj Mahal, it ie served 
by only two suoh domed European monuments, viz. the Pan- 
theon of Rome and the Pantheon of Paris. The former is at 
present called St. Maria Rotonda. * Tt has a vaulted roof 





1 Symond, ‘Addington, Renaissance i in Italy C The Modern Library Series) 
Now York, 1935, Vol. I, p. 609. 


® Chaghtai, M.A. Is there European Infixence in the Taj, Islamio Cul- 
ture, Hyderabad, Dn. 1940. 


2 Baedekar, E. Central Italy and Rome, 1912, p. 199, 
20 [ Annals, B.O. R.I.] 
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and it waa founded in A. D. 112 on a circular base. The experts 
have compared its dimensions with those of the dome of the 
iaausoleum of Sultan Muhammad Adil Shah at Bijapur built in 


1656 and proved that the latter known as the Gol Gumbad is the 
largest dome in the world.’ The Pantheon of Paris was founded 
in 1735. In Europe domed monuments on a polygonal base are 
very scarce but we have plenty of them in the Hast. In Persia 
at Sultanya the mosque-mausoleum of Sultan Oljaitu Khuda 
Banda ( 1307) is one of the most beautiful and artistic domes 
of the East on an octagonal base.* In India the first so far 
known octagonal building is the tomb of Feroz Shah Tughluq at 
Dehli built in 1389. Humayun’s tomb and the Taj are built on a 
quasi-octagonal base, which the experts have called Muthamman 
Baghdadi and which is very rare in Europe. 

M, Durand, a great French author on architecture has well 
arranged, as below, in his great work, the Recueil et Parrellel all 
auch domed monuments of countries on a comparative® basis. 

St. Sophia at Constantinople 7th century. 

St. Mare of Venice 977. 

St. Maria of Florence 1425. 

Taj Mahal, the Mausoleum of the Wife of Shah Jahan at 
Agra 1631. 

St. Peter of Rome 1626-1661. 

Dome of Invalids at Paris, 17th century. 

Pantheon of Paris 1735. 

All these above noted European domes, contrary to the Hast, 
have almost one prototype, because they resemble each other both 
in appearance and fundamentals. 

When I plased the plan of the Taj before Prof. Paul Bigot at 
my alma mater L'Ecole Nationale Superiuere des Beaux-Arte, Paris 
to seek his advice on certain points, he at once pointed out that 
it was exactly similar to the Dome des Invalides, the present 
mausoleum of Napoleon. But this dome of Paris has its proto- 


t Watts, Ed. The Largest Dome in the world, The Daily Statesman 
Calcutta, 25th Oct. 1932. 

% Creswell, Capt. K A. C. The Evolution of the Persian Dome, ‘Indian 
Antiquary, 1915, 

3 Durand J, N. L. Recueil et Parallel des Edifices de Tout Genre Ancient 
er Modgrn, Paris, 1817, Pls. 9,11, 12. 
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built in 1552, which has a similar plan and apart from it has four 
minaret-like towers on four corners. ' 

I revert to the discussion at the beginning. Fergusson says—— 
‘The one thing I was least prepared for was the extreme beauty 
of the interior of the building. I remember perfectly the offect of 
the Taj Mahal and other great imperial tombs at Agra and Delhi. 
But so far as my knowledge extends, the Dome of the Rock 
surpasses them all. Thore is an elegance of proportion-~which, 
does not exist in any other building J am acquainted with.’® 
After quoting this opinion of Fergusson we find that almost all 
the above noted domed monuments of Europe and the East came 
into existence after the Dome of the Rock at Jerusalem. 

The Crypt is a great architectural feature of the Taj and 
it is worth our while to trace its origin, while ita particular 
functions concern & Mausoleum. In churches if was employed 
for the galleries of a catacomb or for the catacomb itself but Jater 
on it became a sub-terranean chapel known as a ‘Confession’ 
erected round the tomb of a martyr, or the place of martyrdom. 
The most important crypt being perhaps in Italy viz.—-that of St, 
Mark at Venice.* Thus it became a necessary part of tombs and 
churches. The Musalmans aleo began to use it as the actual 
grave chamber for the mausoleums and various examples of this 
can be seen in Turkey* and other countries, but the best 
specimen being at Samurquand in the mausolcoum of Bibi Khanum 
known as the Gour-i-Amir, because Amir Timur himseif later on 
was buried therein.> It subsequently became a special feature of 
the Mughal mausoleums for the princesses who generally observe 
pardah; perhaps with the idea to keep even their dead bodies 
in seclusion this under-ground chamber was adopted for 
their actual graves. They called it sarddna. There are various 

1 Gramort, Georges, L'Architccture de la Renaissance en Italie, Paris, 
1931, p. 168, fig. 80 and Gauthier M. P. Les plus Beaun Edifices de ta Ville 
de Genes pls, 40-43, 

2 Lewis, T. Hayter, The Holy Piaces of Jerussalem, ( London) 1888, pp. 
26-27. 

% Encyclopedia Britannica, Art. Crypt. 

4 Gabriel, Albert. Monumenis Turcs d'Anntolia, Paris, 1930-34. Vol. 


I, p. 68, 
5 Les Mosquees de Samarcazd, La Gour-Hmir, St, Peteraburg, 1905, 
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mausoleums of male personages of the Mughals which are with- 
out it while those of princesses are with a crypt even at Lahore! 
and other places, Moreover, it cannot be denied that apart from 
this consideration in some places Muslim tombs can be seen 
bearing orypts where particularily the question of masonary 
concerns keeping in view the condition of sites on which they 
are built. 

It will not be out of place to add here a few words about the 
pietra dura decorstion of the Taj with a view to distinguish it 
from the mogaics found in Jerusalem, Syria, Constantinople, Italy 
ete. Gustave le Bon has well aaid—‘The Arabs make use of two 
sorts of mosaics; one on the floor and wall covering them with 
pieces of marble or enamelied coloured pieces of bricks of a varied 
size and the other on the walls of the Mihrabs ( arches), The 
latter is certainly Byzantine in character. ’* In the light of this, 
therefore, we may say that the decoration of the Taj is quite 
distinct and is above all comparison. 

After placing the Taj among the well-known monuments of 
various countries it may be added that its special architectural 
features, embodied in its double dome, metra dura decoration on 
its apendrils and perfectly symmetrical * and oylindrical round 
minarets, and underground sepulchral vault collectively give it 
distinction in world architecture and thus it constitutes a class 
by itself. Points of resemblance may be found here and there 
between the Taj and the best specimens of world architecture 
but this circumstance does not effect its independence for which 
it is regarded as unique and simply marvellous. 

' Chaghtai, M.A. The So-called Tomb aud Gardens of Zebu'n-Nisa at 
Lahore, Islamic Culture, Hyderabad Dn, 1935. 
Some of the prominent Mughal Mausoleums 


with orypt without crypt 
Lahore :— AH AH 
The c0-called Anarakali 1024 Shah Abu'l-Maali 1024 
Ali Mardan Kban’a mother 1054 Jahangir 1037 
Ba Jshan 1053 Asaf Kban 1051 
elbi 











Abdu im Khan Khanen’s wife 1027 Humsyun 963 
Agta:— 

Qandheri Bogam 1027. Akbar 1014 
Taj Mabal 1040 ‘Itimadu’ d~Dowla 1031 


® Le Bon. Gustave, Lo Civilization des Arabes, Paris 1884 pp, 559-60, 
® Chaghtai, M. A, Pietra Dura Decoration of the Taj, Islamio Oulture, 
Hyderabad, Dn. Oot, 1941. 


ON PANINI'S SUTRA VIT-i-90--WRONG WORDING OR 
CORRUPT READING? 
BY 
8. P, CHATURVEDI 


The commentators of Panini( =P ) have proposed in many 
oases amendments in the wording of the P. Sitras with a view 
to include the desired and exclude the undesired forms in the 
then current Sanskrit language. But sometimes their proposed 
amendments are off the mark: what they amend is not really an 
incorrect statement, but only a corrupt reading, for which P. 
cannot be reasonably held responsible. To substantiate the above 
remark, an attempt is made below in connection with P. 7-1-90, 

The P. Sitra ( gato nit. 7-1-90 ) as read in the current text, 
Jays down the strengthening of o into aw in the firet five forms 
(three in the nominative and two in the objective ) in the deole- 
nsion of go (cow )-stem. The P. Siitra (aufom-géasoh 6-1-93 ) ch- 
anges o of an o-anding stem into @, if the affixes am and éua follow 
it. Accepting the present reading of the above two Sitras as 
correct, a number of difficulties arise and they are discussed by 
Patanjali ( =Pat.), The application of P. 6-1-93 in such con: 
jugational forms a vcinavam ( first person singular, imperfect~lari- 
tense from the root ci- to gather ) will have to be avoided either 
by limiting this sitra to go-stem only (i,e, by reading @ gufah 
in place of autah=@+otah ) or by bringing the natural anuurits of 
supi in this sitra from the preceding sitra (6-1-9 2). Theamin 
acinavam not being a sup (a declensional affix), the sitra 
6-1-93 is not applicable there. But there arises another 
difficulty. The general sitra 6-1-93 (being applicable in the case of 
all o-ending stems ) would be in natural course suppressed ( bad- 
hita) by the partioular ( vigesa ) stra 7-1-90; and consequently 
the sitra 6-1-98 cannot be applied in gam (the objective case 
singular from go-stem ) and the undesired form g@vam would re- 
sult. To avoid this difficulty, Pat. suggests that the aittra 7-1-90 
should read as ofo nit and that the sitra is then applicable to all 
o stems and not to go stem only. The P. 6-1-93 ( a-ofom éasoh ) 
consequently becomes a visega stttra (being applicable in fewer 
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cases ) in relation to the amended sitra( =S.) Ofo nit. Hence 
the apprehension, that S. 7-1-90 would suppress the S. 6-1-93, 
disappears and the desired form gum is obtained. The amend- 
ment of the S, 7-1-90 is desired for other purposes also; for this 
8. would cover the case of dyostem also; and such forms as dyaim 
(in ‘dyam guccha’ and “dyam te dhiimo gacchatu”) and 
dyavah (in “ yad dydva indra te atam”) would be easily justified. 
The other solution for avoiding the application of the sitra 
(6-1-93} to go stem only by adopting the reading a gotoméasoh 
in place of automéasoh is thus rendered futile and becomes an 
ekadusibhisya, for otherwise the above forms from dyo ( dyavah 
and dyum) would remain unaccounted for. 

The correct reading, then of the S, {7-1-90) as suggested by 
Pat. and explicitly stated by Kasikakara and other commentators 
ia ofo nit. When Pat. suggests the amendment of the S. 7-1-90, 
he proposes an amendment in the wording of the S.and is not 
correcting a misreading. Not only Pat., but all other comment- 
ators take the P. sutra 7-1-90 to be goto a and comment accord- 
ingly. 

But we should make a distinction between a corrupt reading 
and a wrong wording. That the S. 7-1-90 in the current form is 
corrupt text can be establishsd beyond doubt, If the reading 
golo nit has P’s, sanction, the other S. also must have read as u 
yotoméasoh ; otherwise the form gam would be unjustified. 1f on 
the other hand the present reading of S, 6-1-93 is necessary to 
account for the form dy@m from dyo, as said by Pat. the other 8. 
7-1-90 also must be read as o(o zt to account for the form dyavah 
(plural nominative from dyo ). It is inconceivable that P. should 
provide for the form dyim and keep silent over the other form 
dydvah from the same stem. Thus either both the siitras ( 6-1-93 
and 7-1-90 ) have the reading ofah or both have gotah, 1t should 
be remembered that both these forms ( dya and dy@vah) are 
quoted by Pat. from Vedic literature. As it would be doing in- 
justice to the genius of Panini to regard that both the siitras 
dealt with the forms of go-stem only and that he ignored the 
forms of the stem dyo (occurring in the Vedic lit. ), it can be 
easily inferred that both the siitras had the reading of@h and 
that the present reading of the S. 7-1-90 is merely a corrupt 
reading. 
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Another evidence can be brought forth in support of the above 
conclusion. There is no sense and rationale in adding t to go 
in gotah. The tapara-karana according to P. 1-1-70 is for the spe- 
cific purpose of restricting the scope of letters indicated by the 
accompanying an { vowel ). And as go in gofah is not a vowel, 
but s consonant~plus-vowel, the S.1-1-70 cannot be arplied in 
the present case.' Pat.’s attempt to explain gofah in that light 
is clearly an uphill task and proceeds on the assumption of the 
corrupt text as @ genuine reading. It is due to this assumption 
that Pat. ignores® the natural and most reasonable anuertti of 
an in the 8, 1-1-70 from the preceding S. 1-5-69. Thus itis not 
unreasonable to suppose that the use of ¢ in gofah is against 
Paninian technique. The reading of the S. must therefore have 
been in original P. text, ofo asf and not goto nit. A slight corrup- 
tion in the reading of the S, has been taken to bea genuine read- 
ing by the commentators. The proposed amendment of the 98, 
7-1-90, therefore, is really speaking, uncalled for. 


1 Of. The Kasikn on the 8. 6-1-93, 
aod fe quae wee 1 
® Cf, Nigedabhatta in his U/ddyota on the 8, 7-1-90. 
ATER GAATA AI Sa IT aR ETT 


INDIA AND THE PALI TEXT SOCIETY 
: BY 
Mrs. C. A. F. Rays Davips 


When, some sixty-five years ago, my husband retired from 
Caylon Civil Service, and came home, a man still young in years, 
but thrown back, saddened and ill—had be not protested on 
behalf of certain peasants, thereby bringing on himself rebuke, 
and insidious attack, with temporary dismissal ?~-he pniled 
himself together, refused to return and started afresh as barrister. 
But he was haunted and pursued by the spiritual legacy 
bequeathed him from Ceylon—the making accessible to the 
scholar’s world the world-literature that was India’s legacy to 
Caylon~-the earliest known canon of Buddhist scripture and its 
exegesis, as still surviving in Ceylon. 

This he had not come to study while in Ceylon, but it had 
been in a way laid before him in response to his inquiry. As 
magistrate there had come before him a case of, can I say? 
clerical succession to a cure? Was the deceased monk-parson 
to be succeeded by his own curate ( simanera), or should it be an 
‘elder’? It was, he was told, a matter of ‘ canon law,’ of Vinaya. 
Vinaya: what is that? And so he came to learn, not only about 
Vinaya and a Canon, but also of the survival, both blended with 
Singhalese and apart, of a literary diction, as dead as is Latin, 
and yet ns alive, built out of old Indian dialects as the vehicle 
of the Canon which India had fet go into exile, but which South 
Asia he preserved. And this he set to work to learn from a 
monk, ardent in faith though suffering from « mortal disease; a 
man who, as he expounded grammar, dropped into alert ears 
morsels of his formulated faith. 

Behind an agnostic myopia Rhys Davids was religious in 
faith in spiritual growth. And he saw this as proceeding surely 
from growth in knowledge. Child of fine will, he let will as 
mind, that is, will as reflective, take in awareness the leading 
place. We all still doit! The good monk's will had sown the 
seed; the pupil’s will watered it (do not the Suttas speak of 
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man’s ‘becoming’ as fostered by the rain of desire?); but it 
Was a8 an idea that there came to dwell with him the plan for 
making fructify the new attention that had just begun to be 
given to monastic libraries of ‘ palm-leaf manuscripts. ’ 

This meant much toil of thought and band for a penniless 
lawyer, struggling to get briefs, to keep himself alive ; ona who 
had no bond as alumnus with British universities and whose 
German university gave no aid. But his fine will stood the test, 
and he waved aside the friendly gibes at the insolvency that 
would inevitably undermine his house of cards. He laid his 
plans to survey materials, and place collected Mss. among 
scattered editors. He drew powerful allies in the scholar-world 
into his net--was it not the ‘ Blessed One’s ’ way ?--to make cri- 
tical editions, slways in roman letter (a far wiser decision than 
had he chosen the mediumship of Devanagarl ) such men as Old- 
enberg ihe German, Trenckner and Fausbéil the Danes, Minayeff 
the Russian, Richard Morris the fellow-Kelt, after whose establi- 
shed enterprise ‘the Early English Text Society,’ this younger 
child was named, Léon Feer the Frenchman and last but not. 
least, Edmund Hardy. These men, to mention no others, gave 
their leisure hours for years for no pecuniary reward or wordly 
fame to examine, collate and edit the Pali manuscripts sent them 
by Rhys Davids, who himself with the comradeship of a scholar 
in religious history, J. Estlin Carpenter, edited the opening book 
of the compiled discourses or Suttantas. 

Learned institutions began to subscribe ; there were found by 
that probing net donations here and there, even from a crowned 
head, and it was with printing at lower rates than now, @ sub- 
stantial bank-balance carefully tended, which came into being, 
instead of the threatened bankruptcy. Oldenberg’s first edition 
of the Vinaya, with a substantial financial backing from the 
India Office and the Berlin Academy, was approaching compleé- 
tion (1879-83 ), and served as, £0 to speak, 8 literary introducer 
of the new society’s remainder of the Canon; but financially it 
stood upon its own feet. The better to win support from South 
Asian orthodoxy, the inclusion of the more pronounced Prakrit 
Jainist acriptures was abandoned, and a pair of Pali texts was 
issued every year. 

In time two branches sprang from the parent stem. With in- 
creage of literary material, it became evident thst Childer’s great 

11 { Annals, B.O. B.L] 
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work, his Pali Dictionary, needed rewriting. In his interleaved 
copy, bequeathed him by Childers, Rhys Davids, for twenty 
years, inserted every new word and phrase. These he bad 
copied on slips, and distributed to half a dozen Indologists, in 
planning a dictionary which should be an instance of that brother- 
hood in work, the sbsence of which Renan had so deplored 
in his Avenir de la Science, then a new work. But like Renan, he 
was in advance of his age; the ‘brotherhood’ did not fructify, 
though only ill health hindered a great scholar and good man, 
Ernest Windisch, in carrying out his part. No completed section 
of letters was handed in save that of the letter S, by Sten Konow, 
and it became evident that the great work of a new dictionary 
would have to be done by one worker, old age now making it 
impossible that this should be the society’s founder. Of Dr. W. 
Stede’s timely aid there is no need here to speak. His ten years 
of unremitting labour and its result belong to this century. 


The other new branch was s series of translations, to carry 
on more thoroughly the mere samples presented in Sacred Books 
of the Hast and begun, in Sacred Books of the Buddhists, by Max 
Miller. Finances being still favourable, this was begun by an 
extra subscription volume every year til! nearly thirty were 
published. 


But meanwhile Europe had been laid waste by a ghastly war 
of five years, and whereas, by 1936, the Society’s programme was 
approaching completion, so too were its financial resources, The 
war had crushed German university catholicism of effort, France 
was bled white, and printing had leapt up in price, so that the 
Socicty’s expenditure was outrunning its receipts, It had sold 
out its modest capital; its remaining items were of oxegesis 
only, arousing naturally less demand over and above such sub- 
scriptions as persisted. Then there fell on it yet another war— 
war of unprecedented rapine, impoverishing both aggressors and 
attacked. No European subscriptions could reach us; our best 
support in the book trade left a large debt owed to us. A misaimed 
bomb burnt out aii our reserve stocks, and the Pali Text Society 
was left more or less ruined, insolvent, with some six {? or eight) 
volumes wherein to complete unfinished first editions, and bring 
out a few shorter works, For the first time since ite start the 
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society can promise not even one text this year, although the 
materials are at hand. 


T have sought for special financial aid from America’s genero- 
sity, but have failed to get any. Imay say, as yet, the same of 
India. Is she indeed not of a mind to take up this sorely wounded, 
this all but completed undertaking, so as to make possible, if 
not yet the reprinting of the results of 60 years output, at least 
the issue of some at least of those six remaining volumes? Of 
all our earlier South Asian ‘ orthodox’ support, Ceylon alone is 
not now in the grip of this war. But Ceylon has jong lost her early 
testimony of sympathy with our work to make world-—titeratura 
of her soripture. She has shrunk into nationalism. In India 
we have still a small handful of subscribers. Will India now go 
further and adopt us? It is not likely I shall be here to write 
Finis to our work. Even were the issues of texts finished, we 
have still a half-finished Pali Concordance slowly piling up to 
serve the future scholar as only a good Concordance really can, 
But { leave very worthy representatives to carry on, notably 
Miss, I. B. Horner, M.A., now editing and publishing (at her own 
expense ) the first complete translation of the Vinaya-Pitaka, for 
Sacred Books of the Buddhissts, which I still edit, the Pali Text 
Society being unable to include more in its own series, Will 
India help? Wiil that most worthy fostermother of struggling 
scholarship, the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, to 
whose Silver Jubilee we are sending greeting, make the safe and 
fit issue of at least some of those remaining six volumes its pri- 
mary care? Will it send us, wounded and strangled, a message 
of help ? 
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conclusion that the period separating these two writers must be 
wide enough extending over at least three or four centuries. 


Even a casual reader of the Bhasys cannot fail to notice how 
Sabara proposes different interpretations for one and the same get 
of Sitras. He first interprets an Adhikarana in the way which 
possibly Le thought best and then adduces other alternative in- 
terpretation (or interpretations ) which must have very probably 
been accepted by some of his own contemporaries or perhaps 
even predecessors. This phenomenon is by no means rare in 
Sabara’s commentary. Thus, for example, he proposes two 
interpretations each for M.S, IX, 2.21-24; IV: 3,27-28; VIII. 1. 
34 and 39; VIII. 3.14-15, and IX. 134-35. For M.S. IV.1.2 
TX. 1.1; and X, 11-3 he offers three each ; but he records no 
less than four different interpretations for M. 8, IX. 2.25-28. 
This phenomenon leads us to draw two different conclusions : 
(1) that Sabara had before him no dofinite tradition: for the in- 
terpretation of the M. 8. and ( 2) that he must have been preced- 
ed by several commentators on the M. S, who often poignantly 
differed from him; but who being inferior are ao much eclipsed 
by the overwhelming work of Sabara that they all together with 
their works are now no more than mere names to us-a condition 
to which they appear to have been reduced at a very early date. 


The same appears to be the case with regard to the actual text 
of the M.8. Thus we find that whereas the Vrttikara appears to 
have read M. 8. L 1.3 with a @ in it, Sabara reads it without a 7. 
But we have another elearer instance where Sabara actually 
notes a different reading and explains it. Thus at M.S, XI, 1.14 
Sabara adopts the reading ‘teereaiaia Ga’ and notes the other 
reading with the remark ‘& a@arclfaia aa vaiea GeraAa: ’. Here 
again we havaa circumstance which appears to strengthen the 
conclusions arrived at above, . 


But we need not rest on mere inferences for proving that 
Sabara had before him no sure and unbroken tradition to help 





1 ‘The samo again is the case with M.S. I, i, 4 which according to Sabara 
is aainatt geTancxamt afesry aren; the Vettikirs, however, changes the 
places of aq and qq in the attra and reads aah geeeitgamt afgere 
aaNet | 
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him in the task of interpreting the work of Jaimini. We can 
actually quote the words of Sabara himself to show that he had 
not only no tradition to guide him in his work, but that in some 
oases he was actually at his wit’s end to find out a proper topic 
and interpretation for some adhikaranas, Thus, for example, we 
find that while commenting on M. S. 1.3.16 he makes no secret 
of his inability to find out a suitable interpretation for the Adhi- 
karana and in plain terms declares his indebtedness to the Vrtti- 
k&ra.' Thus absence of any unbroken tradition before Sabara 
not only regarding the interpretation of the M. S. but regarding 
even the actual reading of the same, the variety of interpretations 
proposed by him for some of the adhikaranas, and also a plura- 
lity of predecessors are circumstances which, I believe, warrant 
us in concluding that there must have been a gulf at least three 
or four centuries wide separating the author of the M.S, from 
the commentator thereof. 


The Vrttikara, the only earlier commentator of the M. 8, quoted 
or referred to by Sabara also seems to be separated from him by 
about a century or 0. Not that he is held in very high esteem 
by Sabara as some are inclined to argue.* Inall the places where 
Sabara refers to him ( and they are no less than ten ) there is not 
a single case where he is beyond doubt referred to with the hono- 
rific title Bhagavan.? The reference to Bhagavan Upavarsa 
occurring as it does in the Vrttikara-grantha itself, cannot be 





1 agaqnas gata aaqadsa 1 ...,,...5 ST Waa Sa Hee gT THRETAL 
gran atat tard aaa: y 

% Kane, p. 13; and KM. p.8 n 

3 Dr. Keith in this connection refera the reader to M. 8. IL. iii. 16 and 
IL i. 6 (of, KM. p.8n). Prof. Kane refers to one more passage VII. i. 2 
(a misprint for VISI i. 2.) ef. Kane, p.13. Of these the first i.e. Il. iii, 16 
I have discussed in the body of the article. The second viz,, III, i. ¢, though 
referring to the Vrttiktra, contains nothing to establiah Sabara’s reverence 
for the Vrttikara. ( of. attgritea Stang ater: weGfisera t), The third one 
added by Prof. Kane refers tothe Vrttikara in plural. But out of the ten 
odd references made by Sabara to the Vrttiklra this is the solitary onse 
where Sabara againat his wont uses the plural while referring to the Vrtti- 
kers, It cannot as auoh be accepted as a conclusive proof to establish 
Sabara’s reverence for the VrttikSra, especially when we remember that 
there are at least seven places where be is referred to in singular only with 
no honorifie title. . 
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ssid to be a clear reference to the Vrttikaéra himself.’ The only 
other place where such a reference is alleged* to have been 
made occurs in Sabara’s commentary on M. 9, IL3.16 where our 
commentator after declaring his indebtedness to the Vrttikara in 
No ambiguous terms writes :—-‘ HX wrararad wae sealer 
fF vee git ef Cagis oH fS TMAga TT oTeAeaTERAATT 
waa ea.’ 

But even this cannot be admitted as a clear reference to the 
Vrttikara ; for the whole passage quoted above would appear to 
be nothing but a mere quotation from the latter’s commentary so 
that the honorific terms Bhagavan and Acdrya would refer to 
Jaimini himeelf and fittingly too, rather than to the Vrttikara 
who never seems to have commanded very high respect from the 
Bhasyakara. That these high sounding tributes were easily the 
share of Jaimini is more than amply illustrated by later usage. 
Even Sabara himself uses the term Acarya to denote, not the 
Vrttikara, but Jaimini* himself more than once, We also find 
that the title Acdrya has been applied by him to the various 
authorities* quoted by Jaimini in the body of his work. But 
there is not a single instance of the term Ac&rya occurring in 
the Bhasya being beyond sll doubt applicable to the Vrttikara 
alone. It, therefore, does not seem likely that in this one place 
alone Sabara against his usual practice, might give away the 
title to one who is far inferior to the stars forming the galaxy of 
the Mimarnaa of the creative period, The conclusion thus arrived 
at is further corroborated by the circumstance that Sabara not 


1 Tt has been argued that the Vrttikdra Grantha is only a résumé and 
that Sabura is responsible for the reference to Upavarsa, who is none else 
than the Vrttikira, a view which appears to be supported by Kum@rila. ( of. 
KM, p.8). But against this view goes the fact thet the Tantra-virtika 
mentions Upavarsa as Mab&bbaayekara (ef, Kane, p. 13) which means that he 
oannot be the same as the-Vrttikara. Thus at any rate so far as the question 
of Vpitikara’s identity with Upavarga is not settled the passage in question 
also ounnot be accepted as conclusively proving Sabara's reverence for the 
Vpttikira, 

% See note 3 on p, 87 above. 

3 Of. M, 8 IIL i. 4; VII. iti. 7; XIL i. 8; &e. 

* Thus, for example, LBbukayana at M.S. VI. vii, $7; Kargnajini at M. 8. 
VI. vii. 85; Kamukiyana st M.S. XI.i.56; Badari at M. 8. III, i.3; VIII. 
vili. 6; Atreyaat M. S.IV.iii.8; Aitié’yana at M.8, IIL ii, 43; and 
Alekhana at M. 8. VL. 5. 17. 
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only criticises the Vrttikara but more often than not refers to 
him in singular alone without any honorific term so much go 
that it is only once that Sabara, it would appear, has condes 
cended to use 2 plural form in referring to him.’ 

Sabara'’s manner of referring to the Vrttikara presents a glar- 
ing contrast to his manner of referring to other great authors 
whom he holds in very high esteem. Take the case of Panini, 
for example. Of the five or six places’ where Sabara mentions 
the name of Panini, we find as many as four where Panini’s name 
is accompanied by the title Bhagavan. The title Acdrya also is 
used by him with great frequency while referring to the great 
authorities like Badari and Aitisayans. We may, therefore, feel 
justified in concluding that the Vrttikara did not oocupy a very 
exalted position in the esteem of Sabara which, at the same time, 
should not be taken to mean that Sabara treated him with scant 
respect. 

Is the Vrttikara then to be looked upon only aa an earlier con- 
temporary of the Bhasyakéra? We may without much hesita- 
tion answer this question in the negative on the strength of the 
fact that while Sabara seems to have before him no definite tradi- 
tion to guide him. in his task of interpreting the M.S., the Vrtti- 
kara seems to be in possession of some, which even Sabara is 
constrained to accept as we have already noted above. 

Reviewing the relation of Sabara to Jaimini on the one hand 
and to the Vrttikara on the other we may now very plausibly con- 
clude that Sabara is removed from the former by at least three or 
four centuries while it is only about a century or two at the most 
that removes him from the latter. But Jaimini, as I have 
endeavoured to show elscwhere® cannot be dated later than about 
500 B.C. Sabara will, therefore, have to be placed somewhere in 
the first century B.C. ‘ 

Such a conclusion regarding the date of Sabara would certain- 
ly be looked upon with great misgivings particularly because 
it differs too widely from the opinions expressed by such stalwarts 

1 M.S, VIE. i. 2. 

2 MLS. VLi. 2{ twice}; X.vi. 5; X. viii. 4 in all e places Panini ia 
atyled Bhagavan. But he ig, not so styled at M.S. X. 4 and I. i, 5. 


2 Vide my article ‘On the Probable Date of Jaimini and his Sutra ‘ in 
Bhandarkar Or, R. Institute, Annals, Vol. XXI, pp, 63-72. 
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in the work of Patafijali we find that it occurs in the midst of a 
series of statements which appear like quotations.’ It is, there- 
fore, very likely that Patafjali is quoting the stanza in question 
from some other source. At any rate it is but certain that Sabara 
is not indebted to Patafijali for this stanza, for the simple reason 
that he has introduced it with the remark ‘Ha ares drqstauig ’ 
which shows that he is referring to some work which could be 
designated Sruti, a title which by no stretch of imagination can 
be made applicable to Patafijali’s work. ‘The incident referred to 
in the stanza is very old and we find it recorded in Brahmana 
literature. It is some such work that Sabara is drawing upon 
while quoting this stanza, That heis not quoting Patafjali is 
also proved by the fact that Patafijali reads it differently. 
Sabara‘s priority over Patafijali also seems to be supported by 
the fact that whereas the former refuses to recognize the Atharva- 
veda* the latter not only accepts it but also tells us that it has 
nine branches,? Agein in M.S, X. 81-4 there is an interesting 


1 Having stated the main advantages of studying grammar Pataifijali 

g0es on to enumerate the secondary purposes served by the study of gram- 
mar in the following words :— ‘ gqrft | ya: areqrranraaed WASTANA 15 
ge: weg: | caving | weg cgaeaa | aaa: | GaGa tier aa sa 
OA Rs | wages 1 reed t gareal grey | geal fe Teor ef 1’ 
The explanatory stanzas or statements that follow are most of them 
traceable to their original sources in spite of Patafjali's failure to mention 
any of them. Thus yq¥iaq &c. occurs in the Nirukta I,18 with the only 
difference that whereas Patajali reads qgytaq Yiska reads yga#lay, It ia 
also found in the Sarshitopanigad Brihmana of the Sima Veda. -arqit sen 
oto, and qan{t qrauitita) eto. are Rg-Veda IV. 58. 3 and I. 164. 45 reapective- 
ly. Both these verses are also found to reour in the Nirukta Paridigta. Tho 
former of these is also quoted and explained by Sabara without making any 
reference to any other explanation as being put upon it by the grammarians. 
aaqiit Rasa &e. is found at RV. X. 71. 2 and is also found to recur in the 
Nir, IV. 20, 

# Sabara speaks of the three Vedas viz. u3z, aqvz and aritg to the 
exclusion of the fourth. Cf, xqiffg: used by him at M. 8.1. i. 35. Comment- 
ing on this and the next two stras Sabara complacently discusses the 
Jakganaa of the three Vedas, but makes no reference to the Atbarva Veda. 
This would show that the AV. bad not as yet risen to the status of the other 
Vedas. 

2 ‘aqeradcy ig:’ writes Pataijali commenting on the Vartika. ‘ qf 
gna’. 
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disoussion regarding the statement ‘ aquiayg Tasnag Safa’ which 
according to the prima facie view is e vikalpa; but according 
to the Siddhantin is a paryud’ss. Commenting on this adhi- 
karans Sabara makes the Parvapaksin quote the authority of 
Bhagavan Katyaéyana against Panini; and uitimately winds up 
the whole discussion with the remark * wariqeara* ae onmarat AT 
we | Heaieae arama sal & Araaat ager gar 
weara qaara wai’ Here Sabara could have defended his position 
by referring to Patafijali (provided he was acquainted with him 
and his werara ) instead of dismissing the discussion with the 
unconvincing remark quoted above, There appears to be no 
ground, therefore, to suppose that Sabara was acquainted with 
Patafijali and his work. ; 

Coming now to the Smrti literature we find that Sabara must 
have had a pretty vast material of this branch of literature be- 
fore him. He regards Smrti as being almost on a par with the 
Vedas.’ Commenting on M.S. VL1.5 he refers to this branch 
of literature by, the word tafagi@ and says that it was studied 
by men, Thus Sabara does show his acquaintance with this liter- 
ature in general terms; and yet he has left us almost in the dark 
as to the exact works that he had before him, But from the 
various passages® which Sabara has given us from these works 
it is quite clear that he is always referring to and quoting from 
prose Dharmasastras only and that he had no metrical Smrtis be- 
fore him. Of course he has quoted one verse at M.S. VI. 1.12; 
which is found to correspond to a verse in our extant Manu- 
s But this verse is introduced by him with the simple re- 








© aggea i ea: | RiGee vara: wale gegen |... BAIA ET? 
Sabara on M. 8, VI. ii, 22, 


£ npn Magers | ggzaia sega: auteae un? (M.S. VL 
21); ‘area eaem:, Beene, AentaaeIy, on saaasa, Grad 
paeMyeaaare (M.S. Lit, )s ‘qe i eam aergana sneitéi faradia* 
(M.S. 1X. i 1)5 ‘og 1% encta Goeadt gaa git’? (M.S. 1X. 6) 5 enete ie 
gaan ae: we aera? (M8. 9X18); Set igre: etna aengaNse 
sree arya eff’ (M. 8. XU, iv. 36). 

aati grea gan dared ca at 

wa eniGassi ay A aeT aA A 
Thus reads Sabara; while Manu VIII. 416 reads ‘ yraj_ ares GaN FX eaTeAT: 
war’, This stanza is also found in MBb. Udyoga, 33, 64 which reads ‘q 
qanen csrg Ural geera ga: 
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mark qa @ tata without any reference to Manu. Nowhere else 
do we find Sabara quoting from hie smrti, On the contrary we 
find prose quotations in Sabara’s bhasya which have good parall- 
els in the extant Manu-smrti.' Again at M.S, VI. 2.21 and various 
other places smrti passages are taken for discussion; and curiously 
enough they are one and all in prose. It would thus be clear that 
though Sabara has a vast mass of dharma-dastre literature ber 
fore him it was mainly in prose while tho metrical Smrtis or 
Dharma-sastras if any had not as yet attained that position of 
authority which they appear to hold later on. This remark holds 
good in the case of Manu also who is referred to in his Bhasya 
by Sabara only once under M.S. 1.1.2. There the pirva~paksin 
is made to argue that since Manu and others have given instruc- 
tions regarding Dharma it follows, therefore, that they had the 
knowledge of Dharma inspite of their being only human beings. * 
This argument though on the prima facie side is yet enough to 
show that in the daya of Sabara there were certain works on 
Dhsrma-sastra composed by Manu and others and that they were 
respected as such in some circles. But the attitude of Sabara 
towards all these works is made clear by the rejoinder he gives 
to the above argument, He ssys ‘sage eanitrera’@ water which 
clearly shows that Manu and other law-givers referred to by the 
pirva-paksin did not command much respect from Sabara, So 
also the verse above referred to as corresponding to a verse from 
the extant Manu-smrti is put in the mouth of the pirva-paksin 
and contains a view which Sabara has set forth only to denounce 
it ultimately. From all this it would be clear that though Sabara 
shows acquaintance with Manu and his work yet be does not 
hold it as being authoritative; nay he is “even prepared to deno- 
unce ite statements and also indirectly hint that it may also be 
open to correction, This means that by the time of Sabara Manu 
and his work had just appeared in the field and that they were 
not universally respected. Now so far as the date problem is coh- 
cerned we are told that the extant Manu-smrti was composed 











1 ¢ Hererfgeaher wet a ara |? M.S. EV. i. 5; & VI. iv, 25 corresponds 
to Manu. IV. 37. Also of.; Ap. D. 8, I. SE. 18, 


2 afagnmign waweTs 1 Tages Gees: 1 AMET: Bea AigaraAT I” 
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between second century B. C. and second century A. D. 1 Hence 
taking into consideration the relation of Sabara with Manu and 
his work we may plausibly conclude that the former must have 
lived at a time which cannot be much later than the earlist date 
which can be assigned to the latter ; or in other words that Sabara 
must have lived somewhere in the first century B, C. 


Again while commenting on the M. S. X. 4.23 Sabara makes 
a reference to the sfagtagem and their views on faa. But what 
works he exactly meant is uncertain. Generally the word siseta ® 
is applied to the Ramayana and the Mahabharata, the two great 
epios of India. But beyond this solitary reference there is not 
a single place where Sabara would appear to be referring to either 
of these epics. Asan example of an absurd statement Sabara 
gives a sentence * in prosa which curiously enough occurs in o 
versified form at MBhb. Sabha Ch. 66.11. But the very faot that 
Sabara chooses to quote the prose form is enough to show that he 
was unaware of the versified one. Similar is his attitude towards 
the Puranas. Beyond the word occurring in the compouud expre- 
ssion gfagragums Ssbara appears to have given us no lines 
which can be traced to any of the extant Puranas. The only 
surmise that can be based on the solitary reference to Puranas by 
Sabara is that he was aware of the existence of not one purana 
but perhaps several works going by that name though the exact 
number and the names of these works are hard to determine. 

Coming to the last point we may note that though he had 
many an occasion to refer to #feeaaas Sabara has never given 
us 8 quotation from any of the well-known classical works even 
of the earliest date known to us. Very often he gives us examples 
from ordinary conversational tongue as used by the people in his 
time and naturally many of the a(Seaaas given by him are in 





1 Kune, History of Dharmadsatra, Vol, I, p. 151. 

2 Commenting on M. 8. 1X. i. 44 Sabara writes ‘Qurfaada saaang sere 
waatiy mites 1 gage a Ad ai snfawge see gasaq 1’. This would 
appear to indicate that Sabara did not mean the two great epios when ho 
used the term s/agra, 


3 ‘apg asrareng Gre: wa gas: sfa;’ Under M. 8. 1. i 5; and 
IV. sii. 3. 
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prose.' But metrical lines also are not wanting® and more 
than once we find Sabara quoting verses which are hardly trace- 
able to their original sources. 

Besides these there are several other quotations? dealing 
with technical points which appear to have been drawn by 
Sabara from the floating mass of technical poetry. For he 
always introduces these with the words ‘qqartaaira (IV. ili, 3); 
srmacqazrexea (1V. iv, 24; VIL i. 12; etc.); softesa wate (IV. tv. 
28); but there are several others which are given without any 
introductory remark whatsoever. 


Such then is in short the evidence provided by a study of re- 
ferences to and quotations from the various branches of Sanskrit 
literature ag we find them in the Sabara Bhasys. Having thus 
gathered together all these pieces of evidence, both positive as well 
ap negative, we may briefly restato them by saying that Sabara 
mentions only three persons by name viz. Panini, Katydyane 
and Upavarsa ; that no work is actually referred to by him by 
its specific name though he has often quoted from various works 
like the Nirukta and the Astadhyay!; that a specific mention jof 

1 Cheg. ‘agatiser Arenga azn? (M.S. UT iv. 9) 5 ga ai: Ream 
Quasi on iB agai agegt araenon A? (M.S. Tih. 2095 aerretit Heol 
ata’? (M.S.Li 2)3 a aca: anust aeaita a ware: Beret aaetiegad gael 
TeeANA maa? (M8. IX. iii, 2). 

* Che g. ‘aati nate amena? (M.S.1.1.32)  wqigeraftea gat: 
(M.8. VILL. i 6); ‘aittaaaissa ated: 1 alosisaeeia: sored 
CV. Le ageararr ) argu; un? (M.S. 1.124), It should be noted here that 
this stanza is metrically defective according to the definition of aqzu 
which requires that the seventh syllable in the fourth qrq shall be short; 
while it is long in the stanza under discussion | Def. of arqrq—' aie TH ae 
ae ada we cet Baaqiige aad aides,’ J; and ‘ga: gaat aad 
gt snd waaay st eG Genes a Ge ee? (M.S. IV. ili. 21.). 

2 Ofc. g. Sgitaat eq water Sarat AA: 1” eto. ( M. SIL i. 83); ‘onan 
Geiqreat Iq as aah witewa 1’ eto. (M.S.IV. iv. 22); ‘opna wee TER 
arg wag i oad Fa wa Asser a aA: a? (M.S, VIL I 12); 
* wrenet waq aad Toe aire: 1 cade nee: Marg fran ae Baty? (M.S. 
XLil)s and ‘ gehar aguas war aaa: | ceeisnet me: aS ante 


waaa vw’? CM, 8. XIT. ffi. 16). 
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Katyayans as Bhagavan Vartikakara supplies us with the up- 
parmost limit for Sabara’s date, while the lower limit for the same 
can be fixed with tolerable certainty on the strength of various 
pieces of negative evidence which taken singly may not be of 
much use in proving anything positive, but which together may 
afford grounds strong enough to suggest at least a high probabi- 
lity in certain direction, particularly when they all appear to 
point in the same direction. Thus there is the absence of any 
direot reference to TAI or any of the metrical Smrtis, or to any 
of the classical works or authors, which appear to speak for a 
date of Sabara as not being later than about 100 B.C. a conclu- 
sion we have arrived st above on the strength of Sabara’s 
relation with the Sutrakara on the one hand and with the Vrtti- 
kara on the other. 


13 { Annalea B, O. R. 1} 


CAUDHARAPADA ( LONAD) INSCRIPTION OF 
KESIDEVA; SAKA 1162, 
BY 
MORESHWAR G. DIKSHIT 


The stone bearing this inscription was found lying in an open 
field in the outskirts of the village Caudharapada, near Lonad 
in the Bhiwandi taluka of the Thana district( Bombay Presid- 
ency ), According to the Bombay Gazetteer’ it was first noticed 
in February 1882. Reference to the contents of this inscription, 
with some difference in details, has already been made by Pandit 
Bhagwanlal Indraji, in Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XIV, p. 212; itis 
also noticed by Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar, in the Progress Report, 
Arch. Sur. of India, Western Circle, for the year 1905-6, p. 30, 
and by Dr. A. S. Altekar,in Indian Culture, Vol. II, p. 416. Its 
text however has never been published. I am editing it here 
from the ink-impressions prepared by me. 


The inscribed stone measures about 6.2’x 1.5’ in length and 
breadth and about 10’ in thickness. The writing covers a space 
1.2’ broad and 4’ high, At the top of the stone are figured in 
low roliof the representations of the Sun, the Moon and a Kalaga 
inthe centre. Below the inscribed portion appears the Ass-curse, 
very often noticed in the Silahara® and Yadava‘ Inscriptions 
of the Mediaeval period. 


The inscription consists of twenty lines of writing. The 
letters are deeply carved and carefully executed, but the surface 
of the stone which was originally made quite smooth has been 
damaged by exposure to weather and several letters, especially in 
the latter half of it, have been defaced and become illegible. 


1 Bomb. Gaz., Vol. I. part ii, p. 20, foot-note 3. 

® It is however not included in Dr. Kielhorn’s List of Ioacriptions of 
Southern India. Epi. Ind. Vol. VII, Appendix. 

2 Of Six Silahara Inscriptions, Epi, Ind., Vol. XXIII, p. 269ff. Ineorip- 
tions A, B,C, E and F. 

« of, Ibid. p. 281. 
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The characters belong to the Nagarl alphabet of about the 12th 
century A, D. With the exception of a few letters they approach 
in every respect to the characters of the present day and there 
is nothing noteworthy about their forms. 

As regards orthography, it may be noted that the Prstha- 
miuira is used in places to indicate the medial ¢ and 6; Va is used 
for Ba in many places, and Kea for Khya (line 11). 

The language of the inscription is incorrect Sanskrit. But 
for the opening sentence (line 1 ), the portion appearing between 
lines 5-11, and the last six words in the last line, the whole in- 
scription is in verse throughout. The verses aro numbered and 
they are six in all, There are several mistakes in the composi- 
tion of the record an« some of the verses are incomplete. 

The inscription is of King Kesideva, son of Apararkka, born 
in the family of Jimitaketu, the crest-jewel of the Vidyadhara- 
vamiga. He is styled here as Maharajadhiraja and Kounkana- 
Cakravarti. 

The object of it is to record the grant of the village Brahma- 
puri, by Kedideva, to one Soma-nayaka, son of Sarvva, a priest, 
devoted to the worship of God Sompesvara ( or Sumpesvara, ) 
It also records the gift of the village Majasapalli, included in the 
poundary of the village Vo( Bo )pa-grama, to the community of 
priests, worshipping the God. 

The grant was made on the occasion of 8 Siva-ratri day 
(mentioned twice in the inscription) which fell on Tuesday, 
the 14th day in the dark-half of the month of Magha, in the 
Saka year 1162, The cyclic year then was Vikarin. This date 
corresponds to A. D. 1240, January 24th, which was s Tuesday 
as stated in the inscription.’ It further records that the grant 
was made in front of God Sompeavara. 

The inscription opens with an obeieance made to Vinayake, 
The first verse is devoted to the praise of God Sumpesvara 





3 Pillai, Indion Ephemeris, Vol. IV. p. 82. Regarding the particulars of 
this date, it may be noted that Bhagwanlal reads the yoaras Saka 1161 
and the day as Monday. ( Bom. Gaz. Vol. XIV, p. 312). The tithi is given 
as 13th day in the Bom, Gaz., Vol. L. pt. ii, p. 20. Both these are obviously 
wrong a6 the estampage before us clearly reads them as above stated. 
Dr. Bhandarkar, op. cit., correctly restores it to Saka 1162, but Dr. Altekar, 
Ind, Cult. Vol. IL, p. 416, following the Bomb, Gaz., takea it as Saka 116t. 
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(8 form of Siva) who is described as the cause of creation, stabi- 
lity and destruction of the earth and as one, who dispels the 
distress of devotees. The next verse statesthat in the family of 
Jimitaketu was born Aparirkka, whose son was Kesideva. He 
is further extolled in praise by aaying that in his powerful reign 
the Earth even forgot some of the best kings like the illustrious 
Rama, In the prose portion that follows the names of the minis- 
ters of Keéideva are given, which are as follows Sri Jhampada 
Prabhu, the Prime Minister; Rajadeva Pandita, the officer in 
charge of War and Treaties; and Sri Anante Prabhu, the officer 
in charge of the Srikarana ( Treasury ). 

In verse 3, the donee is described as devoted to the worship of 
God Sompesvara. It states that Kesideva granted him the 
village Brahmapnri, which was very pleasing to the eyes on 
account of the Siva temple standing there. 

The inscription then gives the names of four (including 
Somanayaka ) priests as Soma-nayaka, Stryya-nayaka ' Govinda 
niyaka and Nat-nayaka, to whom Keéideva granted the village 
Majasapalli, for their maintenance. 

This is followed by the usual imprecatory and benedictory 
verses. Even though it is nowhere stated in the inscription to 
what dynasty Kedideva belonged, it can easily be inferred that 
he was from the Silahara dynasty of North Konkana, from his 
birudas, the manner of stating the names of the ministers, which 
has many paralielsin other Silahara inscriptions and from the 
reference to JImitaketu, from whom all the Silahara kings trace 
their descent. 

Silahara Apar&rkka ( alias Apardditya ) father of Keégideva, is 
known to us from his two inscriptions namely, the Prince of 
Wales Museum Inscription? and the Paro! Stone inseription, * 
which sre dated Saka 1107 and 1109 respectively. The present 
insoription of Kegideva is dated Saka 1162 and thus there is a 
very large gep of about 53 years in the history of the Northern 
Silabaros, which must be attributed to the long reign of either 
of them. 





4 This name was formerly read as Rama ndyeka in the Bom. Gaz, 
op. cit. 

& Of, A. B.O.R.1, Vol V, p.169#, Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XXII, 
p. 269. Insoription D. 

2 LB BRAS, Vol. XI, p. 333, 
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The references to the Sompesvara (possibly a corrupt form 
of Somesvara ) is very interesting. The nature of the donation 
and the occasion on which it was bestowed, makes us believe that 
Kedideva was a devotee of Siva. In point of fact, many kings of 
tha North Konkana branch of the Silahara dynasty were Saivite, 
Thus Jhapjba, an ancestor of KeSideva, had built twelve Siva 
temples, as the copper-plate grants of his successors' describe 
him. Chittaraja and his younger brother Mummuni were res- 
ponsible for repsiring the famous Siva temple at Ambarnatha 
near Kalyana,* Arikesari, one of the copper-plate grants* tells 
us, had visited the shrine of Somesvara (at Prabhasa in Kathia- 
vada ) in his childhood at the instance of his father. This shrine 
was also visited by Aparakka, the father of the present donor, ‘ 
It is no wonder therefore that we see Kesideva granting a dona- 
tion to the priests of a Saiva Temple. 


As regards the geographical places mentioned in the inscri- 
ption, the village Brahmapurl must be identical with modern 
Caudharapada, where the inscription-stone is still lying. The 
village Vo(Bo)pagrama is modern Bab-gaon situated about two 
furlongs to the east of the find-spot of the inscription. Majas- 
palli, whiob was iucluded in the boundary of Vopagrama cannot 
be traced now. The Sompesvara, temple, is now represented 
by the basements of a temple in ruins, near the mound on which 
the inscription stands.. Some Saivite sculptures found in the 
neighbourhood of this mound are now preserved io a small shrine 
in Caudharapada. These are described in the Bombay Gazetteer,> 
where the above mentioned localities ‘are identified. 


1 Berlin Museum Plates of Chittaraja, Saka 950; Z. D. Af. G, Vol. 90, 
p. 284. Prince of Wales Musoum Plates of Mummuni, Saka 971, Epi. Ind., 
Vol.XXV, p. 53ff. Kharepatap Plates of Anantadeva, Saka 1106, Ind, Ant, 
Vol. LX, p. S38. 

2 Ambarnath temple Insoription, Saka 982, J.B, B. R.A. 8., Val, LX, 
p. 219 and Vol. XII, p. 329. 

2 Kharepatan Plates of Anantadeva, op. cit, 

4 Prince of Wales Musoum Insoription of AparSditya II, Saka 1107, 
Epi. Ind., Vol, XXII, p. 269ff. 

5 Vol, XIV, p. 212. 
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Text’ 

{ Metres :— Vv. 1, 5, 6 Anustubh ; 

Vv. 2,3 and 4, Sardilavikridits | 
A? aa Rarcera | aah aeteaneaaaerenitot(ors) | sfraea- 
¢ aporraaiiterite(ora) 181 sifkararieicantndignea: | 
& freqndtecaesaaa(a:) steergedtate: | aerareaies- 
Revtiersiea weTtale (fr) | sites eta weraat ae 
wer a wala (fary) tn a (area 2YRR frartearaciasda ara ay WEP 
aadaat vit! raat salt ote wmamasiaade- 
“a aerosifiia Sena fete eaecarnia- 
HASH AAMTATTIATARAUSTASS SAINT TARERT | 
Rerart off avery RereiiPrige was ssa ot F 
10 -SROTMISTAR aaa THae aa Taare Wada 
11 aff agginagarad sneisear(eaa TATU wses- 
12 qaqguaraaeareme(a star: | aeragardaaae a- 
13 2c warniantafe | sitagratreetaarnerate 
14 fet ar(feereaft + Rowreach(&) sftetrgediaia: ue nage 
15 arent ewad | areas: | qetares:* | anfiqarrs: | are 13 
16 ara: | gfe seater wag et: Ul Preaigre gentgsrergaroll FR- 
17 arat wat Ra eaanat eafaaitat ails levet sult] eeratiay 
18 -wofreatiet Patt: Garenaa: shed ieate Ata a 
19 -arbarerafr 0 8 ll (esa Per aironedeat acted wedarea(aa) t ad- 
20 HT ht et tet? arate) UM warsteegatarigia- 
20 ft | gave anret giedtedae(ae) ) percent o- 
22 aqr aadgae) NO nas cert: | [gaa jag Base: 


' From sn ink-impreasion. 

8 Expressed by a symbol. 

Danda unnecessary. 

For this date, see above p. 99 foot-note. 
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rt me as Rima-nayaka. 
Exigenocies of metro require a dirghs akeara in this place. 

The construction is faulty, 

Only faint traces of the words in the brackets ure seen on the stone, 
These eight letters are very muoh damaged. 
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A NOTE ON GANARAJYA 
BY 
V. R. RAMACHANDRA DIKSHITAR 


The late Dr. K. P. Jayaswal of revered memory did a distinct 
service to Indology by his valuable contributions to different 
fields of Indian History. It washe who laid much significant 
emphasis on the term gana as a republican form of constitution.’ 
Ancient India had made many experiments in governmental 
organization by adopting different forms of constitution and had 
worked satisfactorily republican forms as well as monarchical 
forms of government. The fundamentals underlying both the 
forms of governmental organization were democratio institutions 
which served as effective checks on the president of the republic 
or the monarch of the kingdom whenever they strayed from the 
path of virtue or dharma. For the state was made up of two 
authorities, the political authority and the legal authority. The 
legs] authority was the sovereignty of the law which was dharma. 
Does not the Upanigad proclaim that the law is the king of 
kings?® There should be implicit obedience to this paramount 
law of the state. Whether he be president of the republic or the 
monarch of an empire, he could not make laws nor overrule 
them. He should act according to the letter and spirit of the law, 
This was a device of deft and ekill on the part of the ancient 
Indian statesmen. By this wonderful mechanism the political 
authority was made to rest on principles of right and justice. The 
head of the state could not easily indulge in the luxury of deapo- 
tism or tyranny. He should act according to his syadharma. Legally 
his rights get dwarfed before the sacred task of discharging his 
duties. If he should evoke respect and honour from his subjects 
he should in his turn respect and honour them. In short the will- 
ing cooperation of the people * and the head of the state was a 


1 Hindu Polity, Pe. 1. 
8 Brhadaranyaka Upanisad I-4, 12. 
3 Ar, Sas. BK. IV. 5. 
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fundamental factor reckoned with in the ancient Indian polity, 
This tended to a large measure to the creative unity and not the 
artificial unity which is the make up of several modern states. 
For the unity that is based on ballot box cannot be counted as 
real unity. 

The object of this paper is to show how this fundamental unity 
vitalised ancient Indian society and how it was the potent 
weapon of the state to act effectively and successfully in the 
affairs of the body politic. The gana form of government was a 
very ancient form of political organization. There is a definite 
reference to it in the A:fareya Brahkmana.' The celebrated gram- 
marian, Panini, is actually aware of its working. He mentions 
the Sangha and states that the Sangha was a gana.* This means 
that the Sangha is equated to gaxa. Kautalya follows this inter- 
pretation when hoe associated Sahghas with republican forms of 
government,* From this one has to gather anes both the terms 
gana and Sangha were synonymous. 

_ Tf we turn from the evidence of Brahmanical literature to the 
Buddhist and Jaina works, here again we meet with rich details 
and masterly analysis of republican constitutions. There is no 
alash of ideals and ideologies between the Brahmanical and Bud- 
dhiat literature on the fundamentals of a pure form of government, 
‘The evidences on the other hand supplement and complement one 
another. In the Buddhist canonical works even the religious 
Sanghas of the Buddhists were worked on republican principles, 
and the great Buddha was of opinion that the system was bound 
to serve its end so long as its members met in a full assembly 
and conducted its proceedings when the full assembly sat in 
sessions, This was what was meant by the expression Gana- 
Thjya. Literally rendered it was government by the assembly 
when all the members were present and cast their unanimous 
vote on the resolutions brought forward. 

‘When we come to the epoch of the epics, we have a fairly full 
description of a gara which in modern political parlance, can be 
rendered a confederacy, It is said that ganas possessed of San- 





1 VIL 14. 
2 ITI, 3. 86, 
3 Ar, $ds. BE. X14. 
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ghata vriti and sanghata yoga.’ Nilakantha interprets sanghata 
yoga as sikamatya prayoga. It was the feeling of oneness, of 
unity of purpose arid of action, It was a cooperative endeavour 
of the most efficient variety. No differences entered the confe- 
derating units which were actuated by common ideals and by 
common will. It was realised that the entire success of a gana 
government was based on the good will of its members, on the 
principle that ‘ united we win and divided we fall.’ Here we 
Lave to note a very significant statement. 
fran Raaga: at wegira oftagt sara! Santi. 107.13 

If differences arise among the members of the confederacy, 
and if the latter are not of one mind and hold different views on 
the affairs of the state and society, weakness sets in and the ganas 
fail easily into the hands of the enemy, overcome by mutual 
dread and suspicion. If the guna organization is not well knit 
and is open to dissensions among the members who form that 
group, the enemy who lies in wait for an opportunity, takes adv- 
antage of the weakness and succeeds in overthrowing it. Differ- 
enoes of opinion are due to greed and jealousy (lobha and 
amarsa),® ‘This is true of any great organization consisting of 
refractory elements, The solidarity of any organization dependa 
on the harmonious adjustment of the individual to that group. 
Here is the scope for the individual to develop his personality, 
But if the individual is animated by selfish interests and becomes 
erratic in his improvement, there is no salvation to that indivi- 
dual or to the group of which he isa member. The gapa govern: 
ment has all elements which go to make up sovereignty. It is 
for the ganamukhyas to confer together and arrive at decisions 
which would be binding on all. In the best interests of the gana 
the leaders of the group should assemble, put their heads together 
and act so as to ensure what is called lokaydtra. By this the guna 
was able to amass good wealth, defy the enemy with its disciplined 
superior force and offer prompt justice. The gana organisation 
afforded equality cf fopportunity and not the dead mechanical 
jevel of equality. The gana was a synthesis of the wills of its res- 





1 Santi, 107, 18-14, 

. nat & Beat sel aAGAA 1 
Wess srmvif afar 1 Ibid, 10. 

14 [{ Annals, B, 0. R.I.] 
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peotive members. That is why there is no much insistence on 
sanghata in almost every other line of this chapter on gaya, 
mrarararadergninat sor me! Ibid. 32. 

The political realism of a gana government is deeply marked 
in the c&ra ( espionage ), mantra ( counsel ), bala ( armed forces ), 
sima danavibhedana ( means of diplomacy ) and skilled foreign 
policy.'’ The secrecy of mantra is said to be jealously guarded 
and should be kept a close preserve of the Pradhana or the Presi- 
dent-leader of the gana organization. It should not be a public 
property of the gana. If this were otherwise, it defeats the very 
purpose of the mantra. The institution of cfira comes under this 
category.* From the realistic point of view of the strength of a 
gana, it is pointed out with much force that the real danger is more 
internal than external.’ The foroign enemy can be suppressed, van- 
quished and kept out by a well balanced policy, equipment and 
organization. There is not much dread on that account. But the 
actual danger to the organization comes from what we may call 
internal politios. It is the intransigent, disgruntled and disloyal 
sections of the organization that could not be easily managed. 
They alone form the clog in the wheel of a ganz’s progress. It is 
therefore up to the gana Jeaders to pursue a policy which would 
cater to the welfare of the whole gana.‘ We have to note here 
specially the expression ganahitam. Otherwise it would be 
fraught with danger to the ganarajya, Internal disaffection cuts 
at the root of any organization.’ So there is incessant insistence 
on the unanimity of the gana assembly. This infuses new life 
into the organization and enables the gana to add to its wealth 
and other material resources.® For no organization can stand 
secure without a replenished treasury and a contented people. 
And students of Hindu polity know that such ganarajyas fiourish- 
ed successfully and with a long lease of life which can be counted 
by centuries, from about 1000 B. C, to the end of the Gupta rule 
about 500 A, D. 


Ibid, 12. ® Ibid. 24. 


v— Thid. 28-29, 
4 hid, 25. * Ibid, 29, 6 Ibid. 15, 


ORIGIN OF THE BHAGAVATA AND JAINA RELIGIONS* 


By 
P. C, DIVANSI 


I. Introductory Remarks 


Out of the two religions whose origin I propose to trace in this 
paper the name of the second is familiar to every body because it is 
the living faith of an important section of the indigenous inhabit- 
ents of this country. That of the first however is likely to be 
unfsmiliar even to a majority of the Hindus, not to speak of the 
non~Hindus, because there is not now in India any section of the 
population whose religious beliefs and practices bear that label. 
1t ia not however that it has been totally extinct. It survives in 
the different forms of Vaisnavism current in the northern and 
southern parts of Indis. Those forms are not however derived 
from it directly but from an intermediate modification thereof 
called the Paficardtra Dharma started by Sandilya, which had 
mixed up its dogma and forms of worship with those of the 
Tantrikas and made it so complex and Anaryan as to compel the 
strict. followers of the Vedic school like Baidardyane and his 
commentator Sarhkara to attack it, as a non-Vedic cult'. All 
those Vaignavite forms are attempts made by learned phi- 
losophers and devout worshippers between the 10th and the 


16th centuries to restore the pristine purity and simplicity of 


* A-paper read before the Philosophy and Religion Section of the XI 
Session of the All-India Oriental Conference held at Hyderabad from the 
20th to the 22nd December 1941. 


1 Br, Su, II, 2. 42-45 and Sarikara’s Bhisya thereon. (N.S. P. ed. pp. 
572-75). Itis very significant that what the Sitrak3ea and Bhisyakira 
attaok is only that part of the doctrine of the Bhagavatas, then merged in 
the PSficaratras, which consisted of the production of the Jiva called 
Samkarsana from Peram&tm&, called Vasudeva, that of Pradyumna, the 
universal mind from Sarikargaga and that of Aniruddhs, the universal ego, 
from Pradyumna. The reviser of the Mahabharata claims ( XIi. 3,163) 
that the original Paficaratra Séstra had been composed by Citradikhaydin, 
the joint name of the seven Reis, Atri, Ang’ 3, Pulabs, Pulastya, Kratu, 
Marioi and Vasigtua in the 7th Manvantara of Svayathbbt Manu. 
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the old Bhigavata faith and yet none was thoroughly successful 
in doing so for one reason or unother, It is, therefore, necessary 
‘first to define that creed before tracing its origin. 

2, Even as regards Jainism it is necessary to do so Lecause 
although to thie day the original designation has been adhered 
to by a widely-spread and influential portion of the Indian com- 
munity, there are several sub-divisions therein owing their rise 
to irreconcileable differences in matters of dogma and forms of 
worship. These had sprung up at different times during its long 
history owing to divergent causes and go it is difficult to get an 
idea at once as to what its original form was. 


IL The Bhagavata Religion and its Origin 


3. The Bhagavata religion is the religion of the Bhégavatas. 
That term was employed by its followers to designate the object of 
their adoration and meant one who was possessed of the six attri- 
butes, splendour, strength, fame, prosperity, knowledge and det- 
achment, mentioned in the couplet :—Aisvaryasya samagrasya vir- 
yasya yasasah sriyah, jninvairagyayoscaiva sama bhagu itirana, In 
the Pauranic mythology these attributes are ascribed to Visnu. 
In the earlier Vedic age, they were those of Aditya who had twelve 
Phases, the name of one of which was Visnu but in the later 
Vedic age sages had begun to have a conception of one Supreme 
Deity of whom the other former deities, Indra, Varuna, Rudra, 
Agni, Prthvi etc., were realised to be different and partial mani- 
festations and the Virdt ( cosmos) to be its complete visible mani- 
festation, though not the measure of its magnitude, The sage 
who was first inspired with the knowledge of this deity was 
N&rayana, whose name is always associated in Pauranic mytho- 
logy with that of another sage named Nara. He, on getting this 
inspiration, composed the well-known Purusasukta,' wherein 
he described the process of evolution from the Virat Purusa by 
his own immolation. Another sage Hiranyagarbha thought over 
the stage earlicr than that of the manifestation of the Virdt and 
was inspired with the thought that such a stage must be that of 
a golden egg. He accordingly composed the Hiranyagarbhastkta * 


‘ RV. X. 90. 
* B.V.X.121. See also R, V, K. 129, 
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describing the process of evolution upto the manifestation of the 
Universe as he had conceived it. A third sage thought over the 
relation betwoen the human soul and that oué of whom the uni- 
verse consisting of the diverse objects including the old Vedic 
deities had been evolved. Strange as it may seem, this sage 
was of the female sex. Her name was Vak and her father’s name 
according to Siyana was Ambbrna Rsi. She realised that the 
two were identical and in a fit of eostasy composed a bymn pro- 
pounding her conviction.’ I have not collected together all the 
philosophical hymns from the Rgveda but the above are typical 
ones of the psychical revolution that had been taking place 
during the period when they were composed. It is but natural 
that those sages who had heon inspired with such lofty concep- 
tions should have begun to look upon the old ideal of rising upto 
heaven by means of sacrifices and attaining happiness there aa 
unworthy of a highly-developed soul, to think out the problems 
as to why a soul with so much potentiality should have been 
condemned to misery of diverse sorts and how it can be raised to 
its original purity. The results of their contemplation were 
the conceptions of the bondage of Karma, of the higher ideal 
of liberation from it and of the means for attaining it being the 
development of the virtues of non-violence, truth~speaking, non- 
stealing, celibacy or abstinence from sexual enjoyment and 
non-acceptance of gifts except so far as it may be necessary for 
the sustenance of life and the contemplation of the Essence in 
solitude with a mind unperturbed by thoughts about oneself or 
about any external object. These are what are called the Pafica 
Mahavratas, and Abbydsa and Vairagya. The propagation of 
such views must naturally have led to the gradual establishment 
of what is called the “ Ascetic Age,” ¢. e. fa say, an age in which 
many thonghtful men and women after attaining puberty betook 
themselves to forests in order to be able to devote their lives exclu- 
sively to an attempt to realise the high ideal above set forth 





' Ibid. 125. Winternitz refers to other philosophical bymns aleo in 
the Rgveda namely R. V. I. 164. 46 aud X, 69 and 85 and one in the Atharva- 
veda namely, X, 2, XI. 8, XIL 1, XIX. 53, I believe, there must be many 
more in both. He also refers to the subordination of Indra and other 
earlier Vedic Goda to Vigguin the Yajurveda. ( Hie, of Ind. Lit. Vol, I, pp. 
99-100, 154-55 }. 
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without being hampered and led astray by temptations. It must 
be in this age that what Dr. Winternitz calls “ Ascetic poetry”! 
must have originated and been developed. Apart from that the 
Mahabharata refers to the existence of a distinct work on Tyaga- 
gastra known as Savxyogavadha composed for the guidance of the 
Brahmavas of the Bhallav! Sakha. * 


4, As is natural all the men in the Vedic age could not have 
the aptitude to lead a secluded forest life.. The society must there- 
fore have been divided into the followers of the two paths, that 
of an active life called Pravrtti Dharma and that of a retired life 
called Nivrtti Dharma. Our Pauraénic works contain many re- 
ferences to these }Jharmas whioh were in fact only different ways 
of approach, * 


5, Let alone the Pravrtti Dharma for the present. The ori- 
ginator of the Nivrtti Dharma seems to be Narayana, the author 
of the Purugasikta above-referred to, who had been living in 
solitude at BadarikAagrama,* He had a very ardent devotee also 
in the person of Sarhkh&yana Sanatkumara, at times referred to 
simply as Kumara or as Skanda, who never lived in s house. 
One tradition of the tenets of the Bhagavata religion is spoken of 
in the Bhigavata-Purina as having originated from him, ho 
having beard it from Samkarsana and communicated it to Para- 
Sara, the latter to Maitreya, and the last to Vidura, brother of 
Dbrtarastra, born of a Sadra mother.* Another tradition is that 
Narayana had imparted the teaching to Brhatsrava alias Narada, 
the latter to Krsna Dvaipayana alias Apanturatamas, le to his 
son Suka, the latter to King Parlksita, son of Junamejaya und 
Romaharsana Sita, who had heard it recited to that king by Suka 


‘ His. of Ind, Lit. Vol. I. by Wintesnitz pp. 473-75; Some Problems of 
Indian Literature ( Cal.) pp. 21-40. 


4 Mbb. XII. 3. 46, 16-20. 


4 Mbh, XII, 3. 20-29, 36-44, 118-26, 163; Bhag. Pu. IIL. 8,7 where Sanat: 
kumira is said to be Nivrtt. dharmarata. 


‘ Bhag. Pu. ILI. 4, 21-22, V. 4, 5, X14. 9. 7; Harivariéa 73. 19-29, 


* Bhig. Pu. 81-9; IV. 8.1, In Mbh. XII. 3, 106-07, he narrates the 
Vignu MahStmya. 
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in the Naimisaranya, to Ssunaka and others.’ The Chiindogya 
Upanisad® on the other hand contains a recital of the teaching 
of the Highest Essence (Bhima) having been imparted by 
Sanatkum4ra slias Skanda to Narada when the latter represented 
that his heart had been overpowered with a feeling of remorse 
although he had studied the four Vedas, the Itihasa-Purana and 
all other aciences, that he had heard from peraona of the type of 
the sage he had approached that a man who knows the self over- 
comes remorse and that he was anxious to do so. 


6, Apart from these lines of teachers and pupila there isa 
general observation in the following verse of the said Purana. 
* Atmaraimisca munayah nirgranth@'pyurukrame Kurvantyahaitukien 
bhaktimitthat:bhiitaguno Harih.'* Here the term Nirgranthath is 
significant. It is an adjective qualifying the noun munayah 
and means those who are without bonds, The context in which 
this verso occurs shows that the said term could not have 
been used here in the sense of the Jainas asin the Buddhist 
Pali Literature* and that the bonds here spoken of are tha 
bonds of attachment to one’s family, to the objects of sense-enjoy- 
ment eto, The context is that when :Sita says that Dvaipiyana 
Vyasa having composed the Bhagavata Swuhitd taught it to his son 
Suka who was Nivrttinirata, Saunaka asks him why though he 
was so Suka studied this great Sarnhit& and the above is the 
answer of Sita to that query. 

7, Lastly, there are in the Bhagavata Purana several illus- 


trations of great devoteos of Vignu or Narayana such as Kardama 
and Kapila, Dhruva and Prthu, Priyavrata and three of his sons, 





' Ibid. XIL. 4, 41-43. So far as this tredition rslates to the imparting of 
this knowledge by Narayana to Narada, it is corroborated by Mbh. XII. 3. 
162, This Narada must be different from his namesake who ia often refer- 
red to in Sei Krsna’s life-acoount in the Bhagavata Purdya, According to 
another episode in the BbSgavata itself (II. 5-7) again, one Narada had 
acquired knowladge from Brahms. Further up in IL 9 it is however made 
clear that Narfyana himself had imparted it to Brahm&, the latter to 
Narada and the last to DvaipSyana. 

® Chin. Upa. VIL. 1-26, 

2 Bbag. Pu, I. 7-10, 

« §,B, E. Serles No.:XII, Introduction by Jacobi, p. XXXIV. On the 
Tndian Seot of Jainism by Bubler, pp. 3-5. 
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Kavi, Mahavira, and Savana, Rsabha, Bharata and Sumati and 
the 9 Yogedvaras and Avadhitas,' which go to show that the Bha- 
gavata Dharma was originally so strict in the matter of discip- 
line that it was inconsistent with its tenets to lead the life ofa 
house~holder. It is true that some of these such as Dhruva, 
Prthu, Priyavrata, Reabha and Bharata did live the life of a 
house~holder for some time but it is also true that they had been 
persuaded to do so for some time for the benefit of humanity 
and that the predominant feature of the Dharma was Parama- 
harhsya, t. e, 8 life of perfect detachment from social environ: 
ments. ® 

8 It is obvious from the above that the eage, Kapila, the pro- 
pounder of the Sarnkhya doctrine, was born after the completion of 
the Tenth Mandala of the Rgveda to which Narayana, the founder 
of the Nivrtti Dharma had made a valuable contribution, It is there- 
fore reasonable to infer that in the said Dharma, the Samkhys doc- 
trine could have no place although in the Bhagavadgild, the Maha- 
bha@rata and Bhagavata Purana, that doctrine is interwoven with 
the doctrine of the Bhagavatas.* The authorship of all these 
works in their original forms is ascribed to Veda Vyasa, It is 
therefore probable that it was he who brought about a reconci- 
lation between the Samkhya doctrine and the old Nivrtti Dharma 
on acknowleding the propounder of the former as an Avatara of 
Visnu or Narayana. The theory of Avatairas as a whole too wag 
a product of his imagination, the material for it having been 
drawn from the Vedic hymns and the Gathds ourrent in his time 
which were being recited at sacrificial meetings. The reason for 
starting it seems to be that between Narayana and Dvaipayana 
there was a wide gap of several centuries. During that interval 
several] members of the priestly and princely orders had left their 
marks on the Vedic and non-Vedic literatures that bad aprung 
up in the meanwhile. When the latter proceeded to revive the 
old aocial order, which had been disorganised and was on the 
point of disruption owing to the destruction of several important 





. Bh&g. Po, IL, 21-33 ; Iv. 8. 12-44; V.1, 15; XI. 25, 7-9 

% Bhag, Pu. 1. 4,81. In some of the colophons the work itself is called 
Péramaharst Sathhita 

4 ERE. Vol. 11—Bhakti-Margs by Grierson, pp., 539-51. 
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Keatriya families in the MahAbh4rata war and that of Brshmana 
and Valéya families owing to the after-effects of that war on the 
economic condition of the country and also owing to the apathy 
towards home-life generated by the wide prevalence of the doc- 
trine of the Nivrttimarga, he must have seen that the only way 
to reconcile the Vedic and non~-Vedic cults and preserve the me- 
morieg of the great men of the psat in both of them was to oreate 
a social order on the basis of a division of functions and to pro- 
vide the literature appropriate to each class,' He accordingly 
collected together the Vedic “hymns and the sacrificial, musical 
and magical formulas, divided them into four parts according 
to the functions to be performed by the four priests employed ina 
sacrifice and revived the orders of the four Varnas and Aéramas, 
For those who did not believe in the attainment of happiness in 
another world but were nevertheless anxious to regulate their 
life spiritually he started the theory of Karmayoga and inspired 
faith in it by identifying Sr! Krsna with Visnu and having come 
posed the Bhagavadgita laying down the principles of the old 
Pravriti Dharma brought it inline with the Nivrtti Dharma 
by making room in the Karmayogs for the theory of the Avataras 
which could enabje him to increase the importance of Sri Krsna. 
There yet remained a class of people to whom neither the Vedas 
nor the Bhagavadgita were intelligible. For them he composed 
the original Bharata called the fifth Veda, * illustrating elabors- 
tely the principles underlying the text. 

9. The Europeaa scholars, guided, I suppose, mainly by Prof. 
Ray Chaudhary say that the Bhagavata religion had been founded 
by Sri Krsna, son of Vasudeva and Devak!, and the pupil of Ghorsa 
Adgirasa on the teaching of the Suryopasanaé, or Purusavidya, 
which he had learnt from his said teacher, that the Yadavas of 
the Satvata clan were its followers, that it was a revolt against 
the old Vedic religion and that the Bhagavadgitd is the aithori- 
tative work of that religion.* It inust however have been clear 

* Bee on this point Ahirbudhnya Sarbhita (edited by Otto Schrader, 
Madras 1916) Ch, XIX according to which the Sasthitantra-Sastra waa the 
source of all the orthodox syateme referred to in the verse sommencing with 
the line :— 

Trayistuhkhyam yogah pasupatimatah Vasgnavamiti 
* Bbag. Pa. I. 4, 14-23; VIL. 1.25; XEL 6. 36-80, 


* ERE, Vol. 1i—Bhagavadgits, by Garbe, pp, 535-98 ;—Bhakti-mBrga by 
Grierson pp. 539-51; His, of Ind. Lit. by Winternitz Vol. I. p. 457. 
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from what has preceded that the Bhagavata religion is not a new 
religion but a modification of the old Nivyttimarga started by Rsi 
Nar&yana, tha Vedic sage and that whereas it is true that Srt 
Krena had in his age modified the way of adoration of Narayana 
by propounding the view that a Ksatriya need not renounce the 
world in order to be able to realise the identity of the individual 
soul with the Supreme soul and that he can realise it by leading 
a life of a Ksatriya in the true sense of it, 7. ¢. to say, by continu- 
ing to discharge his duties as laid down in the Dharmasfstra 
without allowing his mind to be swayad by the emotions promot- 
ed by self-interest and a desire to enjoy the fruits of the efforts 
involved in the discharge of such duties, it cannot be true that 
he had started a new cult and that too in opposition to the Vedic 
cult dominated over by the Brahmans class because there was 
enmity between that class and Ksatriya olass. Nor can it be 
believed that the Bhagavadgitd as we now have it waa his com- 
position. If we read that work carefully and reflect over the 
incidents of Krsna‘s life as narrated in the Muha@bharata and 
some of the Puranas, the principal among which is the Bhagavata, 
we oan come to the conclusion that by his sympathy for and 
exertions in the interest of the good and the dedication of his life 
to the extermination of the vain and the wicked, whether they 
were An&ryans like Narakasura and Ban&sura or Aryans like 
Kamea, Jarfsamdha and Sigupéla, he had been looked upon by a 
large section of his contemporaries of both sexes as an incarna- 
tion of Vignu or Narayana and adored as such even in hia life- 
time,’ that through Arjuna, Uddheva anda few of them who 
lived in close contact with him he had explained the philosophi- 
eal outlook on life which guided his extraordinary conduct and 
that although be had never renounced the world, he had made 
auch an impression even on a section of the reouluses of his time 
like Narada, Veda Vyasa, and Maitreya that after his demise 
their devotion towards him and their belief in his doctrine increa- 
sed in intensity and one of his devotees Veda Vyasa saw in his 
doctrine a satisfactory remedy for putting an end to the danger 
of the total disruption of the Aryan social structure which had 





1 Thin is corroborated even by Hemacsndre (Tspo. Ch. VIII, Sergas 2-7). 
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already set in through various causes and made use of it with 
the belp of the previous literatures of both the Nivrttimarga and 
Pravrttimarga for restoring the glory of the Varnaésrama Dharme 
with its excellent checks and counter-checks in the shape of the 
mutual rights and duties of the fcur classes and the four orders. 
I say that this was the restoration of an old organisation in a 
somewhat modified form because its origin goes back to the day 
on which Viévamitra,a Ksatriya king having abandoned his 
kingdom and his military career along with it, retired to a forest 
in order to attain Brahmarsitva on acknowledging it to be supe- 
rior to Rajarsitva. Prior to that a long and bitter struggie had 
been going on between the members of the priestly and princely 
orders ever since the time of Parasuréma and Sahasrfrjuna, each 
trying to establish his suporiority over the other. But when 
thereafter order was restored the Brahmans acknowledged 
Visvamitra as one of the Brahmarsis and one of the best of the 
Vedic Seers, gave him a place among the seven Rsis and 
admitted the Gayatri mantra composed and made use of by him 
for the attainment of his goa) as the most efficacious of all the 
Vedic mantras and the quintessence of the Vedic teaching. 


UL The Jaina Religion and its Origin 


10. The European scholars, of more recent times,’ who have 
devoted some time to the thought as to the original form and the 
time of origin of the Jaina religion have come to the conclusions 
that the theory propounded by the earlier European scholars that 
Jainism was an offshoot of Buddhism is not well-founded, that 
thera is sufficient evidence in the Jaina and Buddhist works as 
to the existence of a sect of Nirgranthas, the then designation 
of the Jainag led by Mahavira there called Nataputta, that such 
similarity between the religious tenets and practices of the Bud- 
dhists and the Jainas as that on which the earlier acholars laid 
considerable stress was easily explicable as having been derived 
from the common Aryan source, that though Mahavira cannot be 
believed to be the first to propound that religion as his parents had 

1 On the Indian Sect of the Jainas by Bubler, pp. 25-39, 46-47; 8. B. E. 


Vol. X11. Intro. by Jacobi, pp. XIX-XXXVIII; ERE. Vol. U—Jainiam by 
Jacobi, pp. 465-66. 
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been following the cult of Parsvanatha, whom the Jainas believe 
to be their 23rd Tirthathkara, the accounts of the other 22 Tir- 
tharbkaras given in the Jaina works are so much vitiated by 
vagueness and hyperbolism that for the purpose of the History of 
Religions, Jainism cannot be believed to have been started earlier 
than between B. ©. 877 and 717. Two south Indian scholars have 
only changed the latter limit to 777. ' 

11. In view of the evidence and the conclusions set forth in 
the preceding section hereof, all the conclusions of the modern 
scholars except the last, though based upon somewhat different 
date, seem to be sound. As for the last, it is necessary to bear in 
mind that the theory of the European scholars that the cult of 
Visnu had been started by Ksatriyas as a revolt against the tyr 
anny of the Brahmanas cannot be believed to be true in view of 
the facta that certain Rsis of the later Vedic age, who were un- 
doubtedly Brahmanas had already conceived the existence of an 
Almighty Purusa, realised the essential identity of the indivi- 
dual soul with Him, hit upon the bondage of Karma as explain- 
ing the wide gulf of difference in the powers of knowledge and 
action that existed between the two and conceived the idea of 
Moksa (release } from it as being capable of being achieved by 
a process of purification which consisted of a course of spiritual 
discipline, It was for undergoing this discipline, securing that 
release and realising of that pure nature of the self, that 
thoughtful members of all the castes had been renouncing the 
world and leading # secluded iife in the forests. According to 
a well-known rule of the Dhsrmasastra, a non~Brahman could 
not take the Sathnyasa-diksa. It is therefore natural that there 
should have grown up a class of the so-called unorthodox ascetios 
along with the orthodox ascetics, and that they should have taken 
to the path of devotion to cither Visnu or Siva hoping to be relea- 
sed from their bonds by the favour of the deity in whom they 
had faith and to have in moments of excitement given expression 
to their experiences and sentiments in songs and ballads compoa- 
ed in their mother -tongue, which must have been different from 
the language of the learned and which the Europeans have label- 


1 His. of Ind, Lit. by Gowen (1932) p. 259; ERE. Vol. I[—Jainiem by 
Jacobi, op. 465-66; Ayyangar and Rao: Studies in South Indian Jainism, p, 19. 
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ed as “ Ascetic Poetry ” and have found to have been drawn upon 
ag well by the Bhagavatas and Jainasss by the Buddhists and 
Saivas. The very fact that the so-called unorthodox ascetics 
adopted most of the rules and the mode of dress of the order 
of Sarnny4sis is sufficient evidence of there being harmony rather 
than discord between the ascetics of the two classes. To add to 
that there are numerous stories in the Makabhiratu which go 
to show that there used to take place a free interchange of views 
between them to the mutual advantage of both and that of the 
seciety in general.’ 

12. Now, the first Tirthamkara of the Jainas according to their 
canonical books called-Adinatha (the First Lord) was Reabhadeva, 
son of Nabhi and Marudev!, The Kalpasitra of the Svetambaras 
does not seem to contain any more information about him 
excopt that he had inherited the kingdom of his father in Iksvaku- 
bhami in Bharatavarsa, that after having ruled for several years 
and teaching the people during those years 72 sciences including 
the art of writing, the science of arithmetic and the knowledge of 
omens, the 64 accomplishments of women, the hundred crafts 
and the three occupations of men, he renounced his kingdom, 
retired to the forest and was the first to lead the life of a 
mendicant and became the first Jaina and the first Tirtharnkara. ” 
The Bhigavata Purana® on the other hand acclaims him not 
only as a great devotee of Vignu and a great Yogi but also as an 
Avatara of Visnu because he had in his lifetime been so success- 
ful in eradicating his individual consciousness and in being in 
tune with the Infinite that he had ceased to be conscious of the 
existence of his physical body, that his limbs had consequently 
ceased to perform their normal functions and that therefore he 
was an ideal Paramaharhsa who is above the limitations imposed 
by the Agramadharma of the Samnyasis. As contrasted with the 





‘ His, of Ind. Lit. Vol. 1, pp. 880-94, 473 &c.; Some Problems of Indian 


Literature, pp. 21-40; Mbh, I. 75-93, II], 100-13, 187, 273-90, V. 11-17, 120-23, 
KIL, 3, 88-91, 92, 94-97, 340, XIII, 100, XIV. 16-19. 

& 8. B. KE, Vol. XII. pp. 281-85. 

3 Bha&g. Pu. V. In Mbb, XIf, 1. 125-30, Reabha is called a Brabmargi and 
one of the SékhyScaryas who preceded Kapila. 
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Katpusiéra, it gives many more details about his family and his 
descendants. It says that Rsabha’s father, Nabhi was one of the 
sons of Agnidhra, that the said Agnidhra was again (one of the 
sons of Priyavrata who was of one of the two sons of Manu, that 
Kapila the famous propounder of the Samkhya doctrine was the 
son of Devahiti who was a sister of the said Priyavrata and had 
been married to the sage Kardama, that Bharata after whom 
this country was named Bh&ratavarsa (the Country of Bharata ) 
was one of his hundred sons, that out of the other 99, nine 
did not marry and renounced the world and devoted their lives 
exclusively to the contemplation of the Almighty, that Nimi, one 
of the kings of Mithila, the capital of Videha (roughly speaking 
the modern Bihar ), had taken spiritual instructions from them, 
that after having ruled for several years Bharata too had 
renounced his kingdom and become a recluse and that his son 
Sumati too, had followed a similar course and had attained a 
state similar to that of Reabba.’? The Jaina works agree in this 
so far as to say that Bharata was one of the 63 Salakapurugas and 
the first Cakravartin amongst them, that Sumati wastheir fifth 
Tirtharhkara and that Kapila was one of the 9 Vdsudevas who 
are included in that number 63. 

13. Ihave also been able to identify some of the other 
k&purngas of the Jainas, namely, Krsna, Balarama, Aristanemi and 
Jarisarndha whose lives were intertwined to a very great extent. 
When I read the Trisasthi-salak@purusa-carita of Hemacandra and 
the Harivamnsa Purana of Jinasena I was much surprised to find 
that their authors had been speaking of Krsna with as much re 
verence as the Bhagavatas except for believing him to be the 
Supreme Brahma in human form, referring to him by the various 
names Damodara, Hari, Govinda, Murari, and others, which the 
Vaignavas hold dear, that they had narrated all the incid- 
ents of his childhood which are found narrated in the works of 
Bh&gavata school, that they had also been looking upon Jard- 
saridhe as a tyrant who deserved to be killed and that they also 
believed Balarima to be a helpmate of Krsna as did the Bhaga- 
vatas. Ofcourse there are certain differences as regards the 


Bh&g. Pu, XI. 5-7. 
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common points between their life-stories as narrated in the worka 
as to the ascendants and descendants of Krsna. The resson for 
their entering into many more details of historical interest seems 
to be that they looked upon Krena as a highly developed soul of 
the status of Vasudeva or Visnu, who was only next in rank to 
a Tirthamkara, who too was only the most highly developed soul 
of his age, as opposed to the Bhagavatas, who looked upon him as 
Narfyana or Saguna Brahma incarnate and were as such very 
little intereated in the human side of his life and those of hia 
ancestors and descendants. Now auch historical details as they 
supply were not obviously necessary for bringing into relief the 
tenets of their religion e. g., that Krsna’s great-grandfather waa 
Andchaka-Vrsni, that his grandfather was Saurt, who had founded 
Sauryapura at a distance of about 50 miles from Mathur&, that 
he was 8 ruling ohief there under the suzerainty of Jarasamdha 
of Magadha, that after having reigned there for several years he 
renounced the kingdom in favour of the eldest of his ten sons 
named Samudrayijaya and retired to a forest, that Vasudeva was 
his youngest son and was living under the control of his eldest 
brother, that he had acquired proficiency in several arts, the chief 
of which were those of singing and playing on musical instru- 
ments and horse-training, that he was such an adept in the 
former and was at the same time so handsome that whenever he 
stirred out in the town and amused himself by music even the 
married women of the town gave up their house-hold work and 
gathered together to hear him, that the leading men of the town 
once complained about him to his elder brother, that thereupon 
he was ordered not to leave the palace compound without 
permission, that finding this restraint irksome he once broke 
through it and wandered about from place to placc, that wherever 
he went, he attracted the attention of either the ruling chief or a 
nobleman of the place and became his son-in-law, that after he 
had collected seven or eight wives in this manner he had an occa- 
sion to show his skill in the military science to his eldest bro- 
ther Samudravijaya, who was ranged against him in battle, that 
the latter recognised him and took him back to his capital with 
his wives and kept him in his military service, that there he 
oame in contact with Karmsa, son of Ugrasena, who having been 
sbondoned immediately after his birth on account of inauspicious 
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signs on his body had been brought up by a Bania, that Samudra- 
vijaya was once ordered by Jarasarhdha to send a contingent 
against a rebellious Gadhavl, that he sent for the purpose the regi- 
ment commanded by Vasudeva assisted by Karnes, that the latter 
by his bravery defeated the Gadhavl, arrested him and produced 
him before Vasudeva, who through Samudravijaysa took him to 
Jaraisamdha, that the latter waa so pleased that he offered to give 
to Vasudeva the Jagir of Mathura and his daughter Jivayasa but 
the latter would not accept them saying that it was Karnsa who 
deserved them by his bravery, that as the latter was reputed to 
be the son of a Bania Jarisamdha was reluctant to give him hia 
daughter but afterwards convincing proof of his being the son of 
a Ksatriya was produced and Jarisarndha gave him both his 
daughter and the Jagir.' The works of the Bhagavata school 
are completely silent about all these incidents but there is such 
a touch of reality about them that one is persuaded to believe 
that the Jainas must have had some independent source of infor- 
mation about them, In fact Jinasena narrates® in his Intro- 
duction that he had baged his narrations of the family of Hari 
on the original work composed by Suvratandatha, the 20th Tir- 
tharhkara who like Krsna belonged to the Yadava clan, that since 
he composed his work, several other Jaina SAdhus had also 
written accounts of the family of Hari and that he had based his 
work on materials gathered from all of them. Hemacandra, too 
states in his Lives of Sizty-three Eminent Personages that he 
had gathered the materials for them from older works.* Iam 
therefore led to believe that the charge that the Jainas had made 
out their Pauranic works from the Bhagavata sources on twist- 
ing facta ao as to suit their purpose must be dismissed as un- 
founded and that as regards certain matters of historical interest. 
the Jaina works are more informstive and reliable than the 
Bhagavate works. 

14, According to them Samudravijaya had ason Aristanemi 
born at Sauryapurs, very near the time when the whole Yadava 
clan consisting of three branches migrated to Saurdgtra owing to 





1 spo. X. VIIL, 2-7, 8, 10,11; Hv. Pu. FV. 22-36. 
? Hy. Pu, Intro. pp. 3-5, 
® Tape, Intro. 
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te the invincibility of the attack on Mathura by Kala, who accord- 
ing to them wasason of Jaraésamdha, Because of his outstand- 
ing virtues, Aristanemi had become a pet of Krsna and therefore 
received his constant attention in the matter of his education. 
Although at the time of the Isst encounter with Jarfisarndha he 
had grown up to be a full-fledged youth he had not fallen in love 
with any girl as Krsna’s sons Pradyumnsa, Samba and others, 
who were almost equal in age to him, had. He was once persu- 
aded to consent to marry and even went to the house of the father 
of a princess named Rajimati but turned back from it on seeing 
a row of cattle tied to posts in readiness for being slaughtered 
for the nuptial feast and cutting off their ropes with his sword. 
Siace then he remained in the family house for about one year 
but that was only for preparing himself for a life of renunciation 
and after that period he left the house for good, first went to 
Ujjain, stayed there for some time and at last returned to Mt 
Revatake ( Girnar ) and having practised severe austerities there 
attained Kaivalys or as the Jainas say Kevalipada. Naturally 
enough he was soon surrounded by some followers, atl of whom 
were recluses like him. 

15. Dr. Ray Chaudhary has taken a note of his being a first 
cousin of Krsna in his Early History of the Visvavas but 
beyond that he has not made any use of the biography of that 
saint given at considerable details in the Jaina works, The 
reason for it seems to be that he was concerned with adducing 
evidence of Krsna being a historical personage who had lived 
many centuries prior to the beginning of the Christian era, his 
being identical with the pupil of Ghora Angirasa, who is referred 
toin the Ch@ndogya Upanisad® as the person to whom the Puru- 
savidya expounded in that Upanisad had been taught by the 
aaid sage and with his being the founder of the religion in which 
the object of adoration was Bhagavan Visnu, after whom the 
followers of the creed were known asthe Bhagavatas. The Euro- 
pean scholars are not prepared even to concede that there was any 
such historical personage as Aristanemi, although following the 
lead given by Dr. Ray Chaudhary they admit the historical 
existence of Krsna-Vasudeva, his identity with the Krsna of the 

\ Ratly History of the Vaignava Sect. pp. 172-74. 

2 Chin, Upa. Hil 17. 
16 [ Annals, B. O. R. 1) 
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Chandogys Upanisad and his being the founder of the religion 
of the Bhagavatas.' The principal obstacles in the way of their 
making any concession in the case of Aristanemi are (1) that 
acoording to the Jaina worka there was a very long distance of 
84,000 years between him and the 23rd Tirthamkara Parévanatha 
and (2) that there is no reference whatsoever in the Pauranic 
work of the Hindus as to Vasudeva having an elder brother 
named Samudravijaya and the latter having a son of the name of 
Aristanemi, As for the firat, it must be admitted that it is not 
possible with our present knowledge to explain what the Jaina 
authors mean when they say that there was a distance in time 
of so many thousands of years or so many Sagaropamas between 
one of the Tirthamkaras and another but that for that reason 
alone it would not be reasonable to brush aside the whole of the 
life-story of Aristanemi given in several Jaina works which had 
been based on very old Prakrit works as a figment of imagination. 
The non-mention of the names of Vasudeva’s brother and bro- 
ther’s son in the works of the Bhagavata school can be easily 
explained by the circumstance that the Bhagavata writers had 
made use of only so much of their traditional knowledge a8 was 
necessary for glorifying Krsna asthe Supreme Deity who had 
assumed a human form for the protection of the good and the 
chastiaement of the wicked, There are, as shown above, many 
other facts of purely historical or human interest appearing from 
the Jaina works which have even not been hinted atin the Bha- 
gavata works.” The word Aristanemi appears at least in the 
Santipatha of the Mundaka, Prasna, and Mandukya Upanisads of 
the Atharvaveds, It is, of course, there an epithet of Tarksya 
te. Aruna, the herald of the sun and meang, “ he, the circumfer- 
ence of whose wheels is perfect or unhurt.” In Panini VI.2,100 
there is a reference to an Aristasritapuram (acity where Arista 
had taken up an abode). Apart from these, however, the Jsina 
works go to show that Aristanemi had not married and had re- 
nounced the world, that the original Jains doctrine was that none 





* His, of Ind. Lit. by Winternitz Vol. 1, pp. 457; ERE. Vol. II—Bhaga- 
vadgita by Garbe, pp. 535-38 ;—Bhakti-marga by Grierson, pp. 539-51. 

® The HarivatiSa does contain some stray bits of traditions collected 
together from a partioular region, probably the south of India, at a time 
later than that of the composition of the Mababhfrata. 
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who had not completely given up his connection with every 
worldly object and had not prepared himself by severe penances 
and contemplation in solitude could attain Kevalipada, which 
qualified one for a Tirthamkaraship, that Krsna had in his life- 
time revived the old ideal of the Pravrtti Dharma about which 
sufficient has been ssid already and that Aristanemi believing 
the absolute necessity of renunciation for the realisation of the 
powers inherent in the human soul, of a better quality than were 
apparent from the conduct of Krsna, had cut himself adrift from 
society and applied himself seriously to the problem of their rea- 
lisation in a solitary place on the mountain-top of Girndr. They 
also show that after he realised his ideal, ha had attracted many 
persons towards himself and persuaded some to follow his own 
example and others like Krsna to give up drinking and that the 
drunken brawl that took place amongst the young Yadavas and 
ended in their mutual destruction was the consequence ‘of their 
having indulged in drinking in spite of absolute prohibition 
enforced by Krsna. Add to these the facts that after the death 
of Krsna, Krsna Dvaipayana amplified the former’s teaching to 
Arjuna and starting the theory of the Avataras in order to in- 
spire faith in the Karmayoga doctrine tried to establish that the 
problem of what is Karma and what is Akarma had baffled the 
best philosophers, that it was practically impossible for an em- 
bodied sou] to remain completely inactive, that the samo result 
which is sought to be achieved by Samnyasa ( of Karma) can be 
achieved more easily and more harmlessly by Yoga (of Karma), 
that even the Sastras do not ordain the abandonment of the pre- 
scribed dutios, that real renunciation lay in cultivating a habit 
of indifference to the fruits of such Karma and that 
if that habit is firmly acquired, the mind becomes pure and 
there arises the knowledge of the Essence which has the 
effect of eradicating the dormant evil propensities or the animal 
instincts of desire for enjoyment, anger, hatred, envy etc. and 
that of making the heart so crystal-clear as to enable a man to 
realise the Essence which is everywhere.’ This doctrine though 
intended for the benefit of the weak and illiterate was very 
closely connected with the old Varn&srama Dharma and a belief 


1 Bhagavadgita Ill, IV, V, VI, XVI, XVI & XVIII. 
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in the Vedag and implied at least a tacit consent to the continu- 
ance of injury to animal life. It is significant that the Jaina works 
contained detailed accounts of the lives of the first Tirtharkara 
Resabhadeva and the twenty-second, twenty-third and twenty- 
fourth Tirthamkaras, Neminatha, Parasvandtha and Mabavira- 
svami only. Thereout as stated before, Rsabha is revered 
both by the Bhagavatas and Jainas, It was, J believe, on 
the question of the interpretation of the life of Rsabha and 
similar older saints that a difference of views must have 
arisen between them on the question of Varnasrama Dharma, 
the existence of an All-powerful Omnipresent, Omniscient 
God and the assumption by him of human and other 
forms for helping the good and chastising the wicked, 
acknowledgement of the Samhitas, and Brahmanas as the ancient 
works of the Aryan religion, the necessity of absolute Samnyasa 
for the relisation of the highest truth which a human soul is cap- 
able of realising and the capacity of Niskima Karma to enable 
man to realise it, that must have caused the parting of ways bet- 
ween Aristanemi and Veda Vyasa and thoir respective followers, 
Till then they had many things in common. That is the reason 
why we find common beliefs in the doctrine of Karma, the neces- 
sity of Yoga for freedom from the bondage of Karma which ia 
the cause of Samsara, the subordination of the Vedic gods Indra 
and others to the Puruga, similar customs and rules of conduct 
of the recluses etc. 


IV. The Probable Time of Their Origin 


16. It will have been seen from the above that I believe that 
even in the Vedic age, there were two kinds of Dharmas, Nivrtti 
Dharma and Pravrtti Dharma, current in Aryan society, that 
these were in fact not two Dharmas in the sense of two religions 
but only two Margas or Panthas for attaining the same ideal, 
that it was from the former of them that the Bhagavata and 
Jaina Dharmas had been evolved by the followers of Krgna and 
Arigtanemi owing to some fundamental differences as to belicfa 
and practices between them and as to the attitude to be taken up 
by the followers of the Vignu cult towards the Vedic literature, 
the Varnéérama-vyavastha and the continuance of the perform- 
ance of sacrifices even by a section of the Aryan race. It would, 
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therefore, not be out of place here to try to point out when the 
parting of ways took place. 


1%. Asto that since that event took place soon after the 
Mahabharata war we can arrive at its probable date if we con- 
sider that of the said war itself. That date has been the subject 
of many learned disquisitions by several echolars based on litera- 
ry, astronomical and other data. The earliest date arrived at 
by some of them is B. C. 3102.’ The origin of the two religions 
cannot therefore be placed earlier than about B. C. 3050 to 3000. 
The latest date arrived at by some is B. C. 1100.% The said origin 
cannot therefore have taken place later than between B.C. 1050 
and 1000. Attempts are being made at present by the archaeolo- 
gists to find out some evidence which would enable them to fix 
the exact date of the Kuru-Pandu war. When they will find it, 
the question of the date of origin of the said two religions will 
be easily solved and all controversy will come to an end. 


! His. of Ind. Lit. by Winternitz Vol. 1. p. 473. 

1 Chrnology of Ancient India by Pradhan ( Caloutta 1927) pp. 169-75, 
268-69 ; Journal of India History Vol. XIX. Pt. 1.—The intervening age 
between Parikgit and Nanda by Triveda, pp. 1-16, 


SOME CURIOUS MIDDLE INDIC AORISTS 
BY 
FRANKLIN EDGERTON 


Inthe Mahavastu, Senart’s ed. ii, 221.17 and iii. 216.7, there 
ocours twice, according to the mse, 8 form pradur-ahi It is 
obviously from prédur—bhii and means “ became visible, appeared.” 
Senart emends ‘o -ahu (for abit). But he would probably not: 
have made this emendation if he had been aware of certain Pali 
forms which confirm the mss. reading. 

In Jataka i 54. 4-5 we find pitur-chimsu, 3 pl.,“ appeared.” 
Further, from other compounds of bhai, ajjhabhi, to adhibhavati, 
which should be read It. 76.6 (ed. ajjhabhu ), and anvabhi, or “bhi, 
to anubhavati, to be read DN. iii. 147.10, 149.2 ; see Andersen and 
Smith, Crit. Pali Dict., s. vv. 

These passages confirm each other and prove that, in the 
Protocanonical Buddhist Prakrit to which both Pali and Buddhist 
Hybrid Sanskrit literatures go back, the root bA@ had, at least in 
some compounds, an aorist -abhi, ~abhi, —ahi, (-ahi), 3 pl. -ahimsu 
(-abhimsu?). So far as I can find, Geiger and other Pali gram: 
mars do not mention these forms; nor have T found any explana- 
tion of them. 

They seem to me obviously modifications of abAm{é), ahit, ahu, 
or the like, and 3 pl. abhusmsu, ahumeu or the like (abhumsu, often 
written abhiinsuh and the like, is a very common form in the 
Mahavastu ), The vocalism of these forms was modified to fit the 
commonest aoriat type of Protecanonical Prakrit, which ended in 
3 ag. ~i (or), 3 pl. -imeu; see Edgerton, JAOS 57.19ff. (a)gani, 
(a)gamimsu etc. 

Similarly, compounds of bh% also had a 3 pl. aorist -ahamsu, 
{a)bhamsu. We find patur-ahamsu in Jat. i.11.2 (and as v. lin 
i, 54,5, above); and adhi-bhamsu SN. iv. 185. 31 ( Andersen and 
Smith sv. adhibhavati). This last is correctly explained by 
Geiger §163 as having its vocalism by analogy with another 
aorist type in 3 sg. -d, 3 pl. -amsu; e. g. (2)gami, (a)gamamsu. No 
*-abhG, *-ah@ or the like has been found ; nor have I as yet found 
such 3 pl. forms Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit, 


SUKARA-MADDAVA AND THE BUDDHA'S DEATH * 
BY 
Fa CHow 


Sometime ago, when I first read the passage, pertaining to the 
Buddha’s accepting Cunda’s invitation, in the English transla- 
tion' of the ‘ Mah4-parinibbina-suttanta”’ I was rather puzzled 
to see how Dr. Rhys Davids could have interpreted the word 
‘ Siikara-maddava ’ as ‘ dried boar’s flesh.”* Later on, I found 
that some Indian Scholars too think like him viz, that the death 
of the Buddha was due to eating some kind of meat. It would not 
matter at all, if thie were a fact, but Iam afraid the texts have 
been wrongly interpreted. 

The different interpretations of Buddhaghosa and Bu:idhayasas :- 

The interpretation referred to above, was first given in Bude 
dhaghosa’s commentary, * but he also gave two other different 
explanations : 

Firstly— 

“Some say ‘ Sikara~maddava’ isa kind of soft food, a pre- 
paration of well-cooked soup, which is made out of the five 
products of the COW... see 

Secondly— 

“But others say, ‘Sikara-maddava’ isa kind of medicinal 
preparation, which is prescribed in the book of the science of 
Rasdyona. Cunda prepared this medicine, as he hoped (that 
thereby ) the Blassed One’s death might not take place. ” 

Beside the above three different interpretations of the word 
‘ Stkara-maddava,’ we have one more from the Chinese transla- 





* Communicated by Dr. V. V. Gokhale, Poona, 

1 Buddhist Suttas. 8. B. E., vol. xi, pp. 70-73. 

8 Digha-nikiya. Mahi-parinibbana-suttants, pp, 126-128. P. T.S. 
2 Buddhist Suttas. S B, E., vol. . 71, 

4 Sumangala-vilasini. See 8. Devamitta’s Sinhalese edition, p. 395. 

“ Pke bbananti sikara-maddavam pana mudu-odanassa pafica-gorasa 
yisapicana-vidhinassa ndmametam ti, yathA gavapinam n3ma p&kandmam, 
Keci bhananti slkara-maddavam cima rasSyanavidhi tam pata rasSyana- 
satthe Sgacchati, tam Cundena Bhagavato parinibbagam na bhaveyydti 
rasdyanam patiyattanti." 
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tion of the Dirghagama,! which was translated by Buddhayaésas 
of Cabul,* a great authority on Hinayana Buddhism, and a con- 
temporary of Buddhaghosa, who went to China about A. D, 402, 
and translated four works* of Hinayana Buddhism into Chinese 
in A. D. 403-418. One of these works is Dirghagama, otherwise 
known in Pali as Dighanikaya.* I have rendered below the rele- 
vant important passages from the Chinese Dirghagama. * 

“ Now, the Blessed One stayed in the Bhami* City as long 
as-he desired, then he said to the Venerable Ananda: 

“Let us go on to Pava.’ 

* Be it go,’ replied the Venerable Ananda. 

“Then the Blessed One robed himself, and taking his bowl, 
and accompanied by a great company of the brethren, he proceed- 
ed to Pavé Via Malla.’ When he reached there, he stayed in the 
Jata garden. * 

“ at that time, there was 4 person, Cunda by name, son of an 
artisan. He heard, that the Buddha had come over to the city 
from Malis, so he immediately dressed himself up and went to 
the Buddha’s place, There he saluted the Blessed One’s feet with 
his head and face. After the salutation, he seated himself on one 
side, Then, the Lord Buddha graduelly instructed, preached, 
inspired, and gladdened him with the Dharma and other suitable 
teachings. 

“ When Cunda heard the religious discourse of the Buddha, he 
was very happy and showed his devotion by inviting the Blessed 
One to dine at his house the next day, and Buddha accepted his 
invitation in silence. Then he rose from his seat, saluted the 
Blessed One and went back to his own residence. 


1 Nanjo Catalogue of the Buddbist Tripitake in China and Japan 
( Oxford 1883) No. 545, 

8 See Nanjo Catalogué. Appendix ii, p. 408. 

@ See Nanjo nos, 68, 545, 1117 and 1155. 

4 See Chizen Akanuma: The comparative catalogue of Chiness Agamas 
and Pali Nikayas, Tokyo, 

* Nanjo no, 545. Shanghai Tripitaka Edition, bundle 15. vol. iii. p. 76. 

6 This is another name for Pali Bhogana; See M. Przyluski: Le 
parinirvina et les funéralles du Buddha. Journal Asiatique, NovDéo. 1918, 
pp. 423-424, 

7 This seems to be s village or a sub-town between Bhoganagara and 
Pave, It is also possible that such a place was inhabited by the Mallas, 
hence comes this name. 

8 This garden differs from the P&li Ambavana 
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“The same night Cunda prepared different kinds of food and 
he went to the Buddha on the following day and addressing him 
said, 

‘© Bleseed One, the meal is ready.’ 

‘Then, the Blessed Ons robed himself, and taking his bowl, 
and accompanied by a great company of the brethren, he proceed- 
ed to Cunda’s residence, and there he seated himself on the seat 
prepared forhim. After their arrival, Cunda immediately served 
the Buddha and the brethren with different kinds of food. Among 
these there was one prepared froma separate siew of ears of the 
sandal-wood tree, which was considered a great delicacy in those days, 
which he offered only to the Blessed One. For, Buddha told him 
not to give that prepsration to any of the bhiksus, But in the 
great company of the brethren, there was an old bhiksu, who had 
entered into the Order only lately, who rising from his seat drank 
out of the dish of the * ear-stew ’ preparation. ’’! 

What does the phrase ‘the ears of the sandal-wood tree’ 
mean? The explanation is, there isa kind of fungus which is 
in shape like an ear on 8 sandal-wood tree. It is stilla common 
practice in China, that whatsoever fungus grows on the tree is 
called ‘tree-ear’® (shu-er) or ‘ wood-exr’ ( mu-er); while 
those grown on the ground we call mushrooms (chun), So when 
Buddhayasgas rendered this word, he was obliged to observe the 
distinction between the two, hence we find the word ‘ tree-ears. ’ 
It is evident then, that ‘Stkara-maddava’ is not ‘dried boar’s flesh’ 
but @ kind of fungus. 

Another point, which should be borne in mind, is that thie 
text was translated into Chinese in A. D. 312-413 while Buddha. 
ghosa was still in India, and had perhaps not even written on 
Buddhism. As according to Rhys Davids, he went to Ceylon in 
about A. D. 430, the time of his writing commentaries could not 
be earlier.* It is therefore, after all, not improbable that he did 
not know, that the word ‘Sikera-maddava’ could also be taken 
in the sense of * fungus.’ 





1 This translation may be compared with the 8. B, E., vol. xi, pp. 70-73 
for having a clear idea of both the texts. 

® here are two kinds of ‘wood-ears’ or fungus: one is white and the 
other black. The former one is ten times more costly than the latter. Peoplo 
usually take it as @ kind of tonic. 

© Also see B,C. Law: The life and work of Buddhaghosa p. 11. 

17 [ Annals, BO, RE} 
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People may be inclined to think that the Chinese translator 
may have changed the meaning of the original text and instead 
put in something elxe.’ This is not impossible, but Buddhayasas 
was not a scholar of this type, The following passage is an il. 
lustration of hie faithfulnoss and another proof of our statement 
that Sakara-maddava is not ‘ pig—flesh.’ 

“Now,* the Blessed One told Ananda and ssid : 

* Henceforth I shall allow the bhiksus to take five kinds of 
food, i. e., rise, wheat, biscuit, fish, and meat. And let them be 
fully satisfied with them.” 

Here, we find ‘ meat’ and‘ fish ’ mentioned at the same time. 
It shows clearly that he was not at all influenced or affected by 
opinions held by the Chinese Buddhist Society in his own time, 
and inclined to change these words into names of vegetables. In 
the present case, therefore, if Sikara~maddava were really the 
word for ‘ pig-flesh,’ then he would not have hesitated to put it 
into Chinese accordingly as he didin the above mentioned 
translation ; since that is not so, it must have been correctly 
interpreted as a kind of fungus grown on a sandal-wood tree. 

Here is then a fundamental difference between the interpreta- 
tions of Buddhaghoga and Buddhayséas. There is one point which 
we can not quite understand. When Buddhaghosa wrote his com- 
mentary, there were already three different interpretations in exis- 
tence before him, why did he prefer the ‘ pig-flesh’ interpreta- 
tion? Was it because he was himeelf a non-vegetarian? or did 
he simply take it faithfully to mean ‘the soft of a pig,’ as he had 
done in his Sumangala-vilasini ? *—viz, : 

“ Sakera-maddava means that the pig-flesh is of a pig, which 
is neither too young nor old, it is excellent, soft and oily, and 
nicely prepared and properly cooked.” 

If hia explanation were faithful Jam afraid he might have 
been misinformed, 





1 This ideais expressed by A, Waley in his article: ‘‘ Did Buddha die 
of eating pork?” See Mélanges Chinois et Bouddbiques, I. 1932, p. 343-54. 

2 Dharmagupta-Vinaya. See Nanjo no, 1117. Shangbai Tripitaka Edition, 
bundle 15, vol. iii, p. 76, : 

® See Devamitta’s Sinhalese edition, p. 395. 

“ Sukara-maddavam ‘ti n&ti tarugness nBti jinpamss eka-je(¢hake- 

stkarasse pavattamamsam tam kira mudufi o’eva siniddham ca hoti, tam 
patiySdapetv sfdhukam pactpetra'ti attho. ” 
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The different meanings of Sttkara-maddava 


We have examined the different interpretations of Buddha- 
ghoga and Buddhayatas. Now let us look at the term ‘Sitkara~ 
maddava ‘ from the linguistic point of view, which may enable 
us to throw some further light on its meaning. 

The word ‘Sikara’ means pig, and hog; and 'maddava’ 
means mild, gentle, sweet and soft asthe Pali dictionary of the 
P. T, 8, explains it.' But according to A. Waley’s opinion this 
work is capable of at least four interpretations, 

“ Granting that it comes from the root MRD ‘soft’ cognate 
with Latin Mollis, it is still ambiguous, for it may mean ‘the 
soft of a ‘ pig’s soft food’ i. e. food eaten by pigs. But it may 
again come from the same root as our word ‘mill’ and mean 
* pig pounded,’ i, e. ‘trampled by pigs.” There is yet another 
similar root meaning ‘ to be pleased,’ and as will be seen below 
one scholar has supposed the existence of a vegetable called ‘pig’s 
delight. ’® 

Regarding his last point Waley says, that Neumann took 
* Sikara-maddave ‘to mean ‘ pig’s delight’ and assumed that that 
was the name of some kind of truffles. ( Preface to the Majjhima- 
Nikaya, p. xx. ).* 

Further, it is stated in the Udana, that the word ‘ Sikara-mad+ 
dava’ in the great commentary ( now lost) was said to be the 
flesh of a pig made soft and oily; but that some said it was not 
pig-flesh but the sprout of a plant trodden by pigs. * 

Thus, if we compare all these different interpretations and 
classify them, we shall realize that the * pig-flesh ’ interpretation 
is hardly tenable. 

It is a sound maxim, that whenever we come across some 
difficult words in the old text, which are liable to have at least 
half a dozen interpretations, we should employ the method of 
reading the context carefully, finding out the most suitable mean- 





1 See P. T. 8, Pali dictionary. p. 180 and p. 142. 

3 See Mélanges Chinois et Bouddhiques, I, 1932, p. 344, 

8 See Mdlanges Chinois et Bouddhiques, 1. 1932, p. 346, 

+ Ibid, p. $45, When last summer I was staying in Poona, Prof, N. K. 
Bhagwat showed me a kind of grsin called ‘ Dukari’ ( gaf) in Marathi. 


This word may mean ‘luscious to the pigs’. It is not improbable that thie 
is a substitute for * atkara-maddava'. 
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ing for that particular word or passage and then, draw a conolu- 
sion. 

If we read the passages about the Buddha’s visit to Cunda 
in the Maha-parinibbina-sutta, ' we get the following important 
points which go against the ‘ pig-flesh ’ interpretation. 

I. When Cunda invited the Buddha to take a meal at his 
house, he had already become his disciple; because he was in- 
structed, aroused, inspired, and gladdened by the religious 
discourse of the Blezsed One. Now, it is not idle to suppose, that 
in this religious discourse, Cunda should have heard at least one 
of the five precepts for all Buddhists, i.e. ‘not to kill life’ * If 
that be so, how would he dare to kill a pig* when inviting the 
Blessed One to take 8 meal at his house ? 

II. In the history of India, perhaps the Buddha was the first 
person to preach the doctrine of equality and brotherhood among 
men. Therefore he shared everything with others down even to 
the contents of a begging bow}. * Then, why did he ask Cunda 
to serve him alone with the ‘dried boar’s flesh’? Was he fond 
of meat~eating ? Were there any special reasons for it? 

Til And again why did he ask Cunda to bury the remnants 
of the prepared ‘boar’s flesh’ in a hole and say to him: 

“T see no one, Cunda, on earth, nor in Mara’s heaven, nor in 
Brahma’s heaven, no one among Samanas and Brahmanar, among 
gods and men, by whom, when he has eaten it, that food can be 
assimilated, save by the Tathagata.” > 

Was the flesh of a pig go difficult to digest? Was this the 
usual opinion in India in the time of the Buddha? or was it 
perhaps a kind of poisonous plant which was very harmful to the 
human system ? 





} See Digha-Nikiya, vol. IL. pp. 126-128. P,T. 8. or see 8. B. E, vol. xi, 
pp. 70-73. 

® * Panatipath veramani sikkhSpadam’ Amongst the five precepts for 
lay-disoiples, this is the first one. See ‘Khuddaka-patha>, 

2 Gunde made all his preparations at night, therefore, there was hardly 
any chance for him to buy things from outside. Even if he could do 50, how 
was it possible that the flesh of s pig which was neither too young nor too old 
could be sold in the market place just at that particular moment? Since it 
was soft and oily, it also could not be dried boar's flesh, 

* See 5. B. E., vol. xi,, p. 10. 


° Ibid, p. 72, 
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Pork-eating in China is as common as milk-drinking is in 
India. There, people never find any difficulty in digesting pig- 
flesh nor do they suffer from any troubles after eating it. How was 
it then that after his taking the pig-flesh of Cunda, the Buddha 
wag attacked with the dire disease of red dysentery,’ and such 
acute pain came upon him, that it caused his death ? 


Conclusion 


From what I have said above' there is a greater likelihood of 
Stikara-maddava being a plant or fungus liable to poison the 
body sometimes, rather than ‘ boar’s flesh ', particularly as older 
Chinese sources, indicated above, are definitely in favour of the 
vegetarian interpretation. 


Lohita-pakkhandik&. See Digha-Nikaya, vol. II, p.127. P.T. 8, 


INDRA THE REPRESENTATIVE OF THE HIGHEST 
PHYSICAL ASPECT OF NATURE*® 
BY 
V. A. GADGIL 


It is noteworthy to point ouf that the two most important 
factors or corner-stones of Indo-Aryan or Vedic culture that 
deserve very close attention are firstly the Gods and secondly 
the Rta, the Institution of Sacrifice. In fact the whole of Vedic 
culture is mainly centred on these two points. It has already 
been shown by me in a paper contributed to the Oriental Confer- 
ence held at Tirupati in 1940 that the conception of Rta stands 
for the Institution of Sacrifice, the one law governing the whole 
of the Universe and Gods are the guardians of this Rta, Four 
Gods viz. Varuna, Mitra, Indra and Agni stand out conspicu- 
ously in their relation to Rta. Of these four, Mitra being merely 
a replica of Varuna, the remaining three are chiefly known as 
Jttasya gopa, Of these three again, Varuna’s intimate relation to 
Rta has been fully discussed in the paper referred to above. Next 
in importance to Varuna stands Indra whose relationship to Rta 
is caloulated to throw some light on the nature of his activities. 
That almost all the Vedic Gods represent some aspect of nature 
either moral including spiritual and ethical or physical seems to 
be generally accepted by scholars. Ifthen Varuna represents 
the highest aspect of Monotheism on the moral side as has clearly 
been shown in the same paper, Indra stands out prominently as 
the most important representative of the highest physical aspect 
of nature; nay, he appears to represent in fact the most powerful 
natural phenomenon on the physical side next in importance or 
even equal to the role of Varuna on the moral side in the Vedic 
Pantheon, ( cf. RV. IV, 42; VII, 28,4; 82, 2; 84. 2; VIII, 85, 6), 

‘When one thinks of Rta and its relation to the three main 
Vedic Gods i.e. Varuna, Indra and Agni, the urgent necessity 
to know the exact significance of these constituents of Vedic cul- 





* Paper read at the Eleventh All-India Oriental Conferenve, Hyderabad 
session, 1941. 
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ture becomes so evident as to need no further emphasis. The 
role of Agni is equally too obvious to need any more elucidation. 
He is the only messenger of Gods and friend of mortals ( Mitra ) 
on the one hand and on the other the sole representative of Gods 
on Earth as the guardian of Rta. In brief, he is the indispensable 
link between the Gods and the mortals. Varuna, as said above, 
is the highest and the oldest Vedic God (cf. RV. II, 27, 10; V, 
85,2; VI, 68, 9; VII, 87, 5; etc.), the eternal lord and upholder 
of the Universe and as such represents the highest aspect or pri- 
neiple of Monotheism. One is however confronted with the highly 
baffling and difficult problem of finding out vvhat physical aspect 
of nature is precisely represented by Indra who figures promi- 
nently in the Vedic Pantheon as the great counter-part of Varuna 
being his equal on the physical side. To get a proper perspec: 
tive of bia nature and role it is deemed expedient and in a way 
necessary too to take first into consideration those Vedic passages 
in which Varuna and Indra are jointly invoked, In the nine 
hynins of the Reveda jointly addressed to these two Gods ( of. I, 
17; III, 62; 1V, 42; VI, 68; VIT, 82-85; X, 24) many points of 
contrast emerge showing clearly that Varuna is the one God 
whom all Vedic Gods follow and whose Ordinances have a bind- 
ing force over the whole of the Universe and who is thus a God 
of peace and quiet whereas Indra loves battle, kills Vrtra and 
makes room for Gods and men ( cf. IV, 42, 2,5; VII, 82, 5 and 6; 
83,9; 84,2). In short, if Varuna stands for a passive moral 
principle, Indra stands for an active physical element of nature 
representing conflict snd indomitable war-like spirit, even though 
both are equally guardians of Rta in their own spheres of 
activity. 

In the life of the world two principles stand out conspicuously 
above all, governing our activities viz. that of peace and that of 
strife or conflict. Vedic scholars have been trying their best to 
explain Indra’s nature but their attempts were unfortunately not 
crowned with success which they deserve because in our 
humble opinion they ali the while were thinking of the isolated 
acts attributed to him as divorced from this general principle of 
nature of which he in fact forms as integral s part as Varuns 
does. It will be interesting to consider in this connection vari- 
ous theories put forward by scholars to explain the nature of the 
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phenomena underlying Indra’s sphere of activity. According 
to Roth, for instance, he is a sky God during day time from the 
Sun-rise to the Sun-set. Benfy would have us believe that he 
representa that aspect of the sky which just precedes rain-fall. In 
the opinion of Maxmuller he is a rain God embodying most of 
the traits of Jupiter, while other scholars like Bergaigne would 
consider him as a God of War. Oldenberg’s point of view, how- 
ever, that be is a storm God sending thunder and lightning ap- 
pears to be a synthesis, as it were, of various points of view men- 
tioned above and as such makes a further advance over them. It 
no doubt explains partially the element of strife but it is to be 
remembered that the phenomenon of storm is only one of the 
many cases of conflict in naturo all of which oan hardly be ex- 
plained by assuming that Indra is 8 storm God. For instance, 
the conflict between light and darkness which should have been 
really speaking the most prominent feature of his sphere of acti- 
vity ig not properly explained by Oldenberg’s theory. Then again 
to maintain with Bergaigne that Indra is a God of War does not 
take us any way further in as much as it does not give us a clear 
idea about Indra’s nature as the only counter-part of Varuna. 
Hillebrandt’s view, on the other hand, that Indra must have been 
originally a Sun-God and that Vrtra, his enemy, must have re- 
presented a winter giant in a Northern climate, is certainly cal- 
culated to explain the Vrtra myth from one point of view. But 
Hillebrandt himself seems to admit the limited scope of appli- 
cation of his theory when he further says that to suit Indian 
climatic condition Indra, originally the Sun-God, got transform- 
ed into a storm God or merely s Kain-God. Apart from the 
failure of his theory to explain varied nature of Indra’s role, it 
must be admitted that his is the most cogent and preferably the 
most practical point of view. Nevertheless it does not fit in 
well with the scheme of nature either on philosophical or scienti- 
fic grounds nor is it satisfactorily corroborated by Vedic passages. 
As pointed out above Indra stands on a par with Varuna on the 
physical side. It is difficult to understand how the Sun can hope 
to attain that position; for he can hardly be considered as the 
highest God on the physical side, representing the highest physi- 
coal aspect of nature. Besides like Indra and Varuna the Sun or 
Strys is not primarily known as riasya-gopd and therefore does 
not stand in the same relation to Rta as Indra does, Varuna, 
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Indra and Agni form as it were a triengle whose central point is 
Rta, the Institution of Sacrifice whereas Stirya nowhere in ‘the 
Vedas occupies this position. On the other hand he ia the mighty 
eye of Varuna (cf. VI, 51,1). Moreover it is pointed out in the 
Reveda that Indra has raised the Sun on high in Heaven and 
that he gave light to the Sun, Dawn and Heaven { ef. I, 32,4; 7, 
3). Itis further said that a thousand Suns would not equal 
Indra nor both Worlds and that Indra surpasses in greatness 
Heaven, Earth and sir (cf. III, 46, 3 VIIL 59,5). All these 
Vedic passages can hardly be interpreted in support of the Sun’s 
identification with Indra. The May4 of the latter just like that 
of Varuna is too well-known a fact to need further comment ( of. 
II. 53,8: VI, 47,18). This Maya which is nothing but the my- 
sterious power ( Sakti) only attributed to the highest manifesta- 
tion of the Almighty in the moral and the physical sphere, is gen- 
erally not attributed so conspiouously to any other Vedic God 
except Varuna and Indra. The Sun as is well-known does not 
possess this Maya of Varuna or Indra. 

All these theories set forth above have thus turned out to be 
ioadequate for the purpose of knowing Indra’s essential nature. 
It is, therefore, necessary to probe into the mystery of nature 
with a view to get at that highest physical aspect which will cor- 
respond with the description of Indra who is primarily the repre- 
sentative of conflict in nature. It is needless to say that 
the greatest conflict in nature on the physical side is that 
between Zejas and Tamas representing also the forces of good 
and evil respectively on the moral side. The wholo of Aryan 
Culture bears an eloquent testimony to this fact inso faras it 
refers to this conflict in some form or other and to the 
ultimate victory of the forces of good physically represented 
by Tejas over those of evil represented by Tamas. This is 
the situation as far as Aryan Culture is concerned. Even 
philosophically speaking Tejas is the first actual manifestation 
of mighty power and lustre in nature. Coming further to the 
latest researches in Science especially, in the field of atomic 
research, the smallest electric spark or flash discernible in the 
final dissection of the atom resulting in the discovery of 
electrons is nothing but a form of Tejas in which the first un- 


manifest cause of the Universe makes itself manifest. Without 
48 [ Aunals, B, 0. R. I. ] 
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going further into the details of this intricate as well as enticing 
problem in the field of science, suffice it to say here for our 
purpose that Tejas and Tamas stand for the two elements 
essential in any conflict ‘n nature. The latter, in fact, is not 
in the nature of an entity in the strict philosophical sense; 
nevertheless it remains still the most powerful element of 
hindrance or obstruction in nature. Indra may be ssid to 
represent the Tejas whereas Vrira stands for the Tamas. The 
vivifying or animating power of the former is very well-known, 
and equally evident is the obstructing nature of Janus. In this 
connection it is very interesting to note that Yaksa while trying 
to derive the word Indra mentions bhUiani indhe as one of the 
possible derivations, Weare inclined to think that he has hit 
the point properly though rather accidentally. The same authority 
gives the derivation of Vrtra also as yadavryot tadvrtrasya vriratva- 
miti. Vrtra has the power to obstruct, to surround or envelop 
and thie trait is possessed by Tamas, Later on anything that 
surrounds and thus is a potent cause of hindrance, is called 
by the name of Vrtra whether it be a cloud or winter-snow or 
aby such mystifying object. The primary and essential function 
of Indra is, on the contrary, to animate, to give light and to make 
room by dispelling darkness or removing any other form of 
hindrance ( cf. I, 6, 3; VIII, 6, 17 and 28-30). It is a well known 
fact that these are the functions of Zvjas and the Sun is one of 
the most powerful forms in which this Tejas {Indra ) manifests 
itself. A flash of lightning or an electrio spark is another form 
of its manifestation, The part this Tejas in the form of the Sun 
plays in the formation of clouds and the ultimate discharge of 
waters is not difficult to understand. Similarly the fact that the 
rise of strong winds resulting in atorms is also ultimately to be 
traced back to the power of Tejas which is thus primarily respon- 
sible for currents of wind, is aleo a thing of common experience. 
it is this Tejas which is the cause of all luminaries including the 
Sun in heaven (of. I, 102,2; X,188,6). Wrtre, the obstructor, 
is the formidable adversary of the Tejas. The epithet ahi given 
to him in the Vedio literature refers to his deceptive nature as he 
appears in many forms according to the nature of the legend. He 
is the first born of the dragons, ( cf. I, 32,3) and is described 
as footless and handless{ cf. I, 32, 6and 7; III, 30,8). Such Vedio 
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passages go to show that he stands for darkness, a dark cloud, 
the winter-snow and all such forms of evil, enemies human or 
otherwise of Aryan progress. Indra ( Tejas),!om the other hand, 
stands as the national hero fighting ali our battles either in the 
physical sphere or even in our social and political sphere of acti- 
vities. There are many Vedic passages which reveal Indra’s 
sphere of activity as mainly concerned with the release of 
heavenly as well as earthly waters. For instance, the hymn I, 32 
describes vividly the scene when he smote down Vrtra and 
released heavenly waters. His relation to waters in any form 
is well brought out in the well known Visvamitra hymn III. 33. 
Closely connected with the Vrtra episode and the release of 
heavenly as well as earthly waters is Indra’s most important 
function viz, the winning of light. He freed the Sun from 
darkness (cf. V, 40,6). In this passage there is a clear 
reference to Tamas as an adversary of the Sun whom Indra 
helps, He created the Sun and the Dawns (cf. II, 12,7), 
Again it is he who manifests the light (cf. X, 27,24) and 
produced the lightnings of the sky, the Sun, Heaven and 
morning (cf. II, 12, 3; 18,7; VI, 30,5, ). He along with 
Visnu generated Sirya, Dawn and Agni and thus made spac- 
jous room for sacrificing (cf. VII. 99 4). Stirya does not transgress 
the ordered limit set by Indra (ef. III, 30,12). It is Indra who 
scattered the blinding darkness so that man saw clearly (cf. IV, 16, 
4). He carried forward the Sun’s cbariot at the close of the night 
(of. V. 31, 11; X,171,4) and released the wheel of Sirya from 
the great oppressor (cf. IV, 28,2). He and Soma gave morning 
her light and led the Sun on high (cf. VI, 72,2). Theso Vedic 
Passages and many more not cited here to avoid repetition show 
unmistakably Indra’s intimate connection with the winning or 
manifestation of light and further indicate clearly that neither 
the Sun nor the flash of lightning can be justifiably asid to be 
that physioal aspect of nature which Indra in fact respects ag he 
is their creator. Much less still a vague conception of Indra as 
representative of the phenomenon of storm is calculated to 
explain properly these Vedic passages. It is, therefore, Tejas 
that Indra may aptly and corrreotly be said to represent. Really 
speaking the winning or manifestation of light should have 
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been originally his main function. How Vedic passages, on the 
contrary, repeatedly refer to the release of heavenly as well as 
earthly waters as the most important exploit of Indra may 
perbaps be explained by the fact that Indra who just like Varuna 
belongs to the Indo-Iranian or even to the Indo-European period 
and was primarily concerned with the winning of light and 
secondarily with the release of waters, later on came to be 
extolled by the Vedic Aryans as the winner of waters and cows 
in view of peculiar climatic conditions of India exercising power- 
ful influence over their minds, Under the circumstances it is 
very probable that Vedic scholars were erroneously led to 
look upon the Vrtra myth resulting in the release of waters as 
the only important sphere of Indra’s activity which can serve as 
the only reliable criterion for judging the nature of the physical 
aspect underlying his various activities, That is how different 
theories trying to explain isolated acts of Indra ultimately 
failed to take the most comprehensive view of various phases 
from a synthetic point of view. 

Further it msy be interesting at this stage to take into 
consideration Indra’s relation to the Maruts, his companions, 
who are said to be the offspring of Rudra ( cf, II. 33,1). Many 
Vedic passages reveal clearly that the Maruts most prebably 
represent roaring winds accompanied by flashes of lightning 
(of. I, 85; V, 54, 11557, 5 ete.). Rudra, the father of these 
Maruts, is called the best of the physicians (Cf. Il, 33,4). In 
this connection the following facts deserve careful consideration 
as throwing much needed light on the physical aspect of 
Nature represented by Rudra and the Maruts. The former as 
said above is very closely associated with medicines and other 
healing remedies and is later on identified with Siva, who is 
intimately connected with mountains. On the other hand the 
power of Tejas in the form of Sun-light in animating al) the 
beings and in preserving their health and in exercising powerful 
influence on plants and herbs is so remarkable that one will 
hardly fail to notice the close relationship between Tejas, plants, 
waters, roaring winds ard the mountains. 

All these facts make it probable that Rudra seems to be a 
mountain-God as Oldenberg rightly points out in so far aa plants, 
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herbs, and waters so essential for the health of all beings are 
abundantly found on mountains with whom even the Maruts re- 
presenting the roaring winds are so intimately connected, Rudra’s 
relation to the Maruts and Indra can thus be properly understood 
in view of the fact that the Sun-light (a form of Tejas represent- 
ed by Indra ) possesses in a remarkable degree marvellous health 
giving properties and that plants, herbs, waters and the storms 
are the contributory causes in this mysterious phenomenon of 
nature, 

It may be pointed out that in the light of this discussion con- 
cerning Indra’s identification with Tejae, obscure allusions in the 
Indra-hymns may now perhaps be explained more satisfactorily 
than any other previous theory made it possible. Wor instance, 
in the thirty~eighth Sukta of the third Mandala which appears 
to be a cosmological Indra-hymn, the poet starts on s mental 
expedition to celestia] poet-sages (probably of ancient times) with 
a view to elicit some information from them about the process of 
creation etc. (rks 1 and 2a). Accordingly he learns from them 
that they being inspired by a mental vision fashioned the Heaven 
and their mental effort aided by 4 fine spirit tended to abide by 
the law (rk 2bed ). Keeping their secrets, they decked the Rodas! 
for the sake of rule. They then measured out the two broad worlds, 
regulated them and placed between them the Asura (i. e, Indra 
standing for Tejas) for their support (rk 3). AJI surrounded 
him when he stood up clad in splendour, the self-refulgent 
God ( Indra i, e. Tejas in the form of the sun) moves along. The 
mighty Asuras bears & great name; assuming many forms he 
stood above the immortal ones i.e, Gods(rk 4). The ancient 
Bull possesses, indeed, many invigorating forms of nourishment, 
Varuna and Indra rule over the entire Universe from ancient 
times ‘(rk 5). Both these Gods pervade all the three worlds. 
The Vedic poet saw in a mental vision the Gandharvas following 
their ordinance {rk 6). The ancient poets thus invested what- 
ever belongs to this Bull ( Indra) with names and supplied forms 
to every Asura aspect in which he manifested himeelf i. e. Tejas 
appearing in many forms got various names (rk7). Indra 
( Tejas) now appears in the form of the Savitr, the all impelling 
God, with his lustre and being praised covers both. the worlds as 
@ woman covers her children ie. Tejas in the form of the Savitr 
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becomes the supporter of both the worlds (rk 8). This vision 
about the creation and Indra’s part therein which the ancient 
poets revealed in their moment of inspiration corresponds quite 
appropriately with Indra as the representative of Tejas, the first 
and foremost physical manifestation in nature, 

In the eighteenth hymn of the fourth {Mandala which descri- 
bes Indra’s birth and his killing of his father, one comes to know 
Indra ( Tejas } in another aspect viz. that of lightning. Macdo- 
nell explains rather partially the incident about Indra’s birth 
in an unnatural way through theside of his mother (cf. IV, 18, 8) 
when he says that this trait may possibly be derived from the 
notion of lightning breaking forth from the side of the cloud. It 
will, kowever, be better and more reasonable to assume in this 
connection that Tejas ( Indra ) in the form of the lightning comes 
out from the side of the heavenly waters ( Indra’s mother) which 
take the form of a cloud ( Indra’s father ). The epithet apdm napiit 
may with propriety be applicable to both Agni and the flash of 
lightning ; for the heavenly waters are the mother of Indra (in 
the form of lightning) and the cloud is here conceived as bis 
father whom he is said to kill (IV. 18,12), The idea underlying 
this poetic description will be explained by the fact that the cloud 
disappears when the heavenly waters are discharged in the form 
of rain after the appearance of lightning. Again at VI, 59, 2 
Indra and Agni are said to be twins. It is now easy to explain 
this reference as both are forins of Tejas. 

It is hoped that this discussion of different points of view, 
oulminating in Indra’s identification with ‘Tejas supported by 
relevant Vedic passages, critically examined, wil] considerably 
help our understanding of the nature of Indra’s activities and 
will further facilitate Vedic research as far as other Vedic Gods 
are concerned. 


MANUSMRTS AND SAGOTRA MARRIAGES 
: By 
K. B, GAJENDRAGADKAR 


The verge invariably quoted in support of the proposition that 
Manusmrti prohibits the marriages between persons of the same 
gotra is as follows :— 


water a ar arg: wantar a or fea: ! 
ar werear Reaatai areata Begs It 
( Manu. III. 5 ) 


Strictly translated the first line of the verse would mean 
“one who is not the Sapinda of the mother, and who is not of 
the same gotra of the father” such a girl is praiseworthy in the 
case of the twice-born for the duties of the house hold wife. — 


The famous commentators like Kullaka, Medhatithi and 
others accept this reading of the first line. For Medhatithi says 


This strict interpretation of this first line would lead us to 
some absurd conclusion. It would mean that the girl of the 
Supinda relationship of the father is not prohibited. To avoid this 
Kullaka very ingeniously says that by the word ‘=’ the expres- 
sions Aarqugt and A@tat are to be connected both with Ara: and 
(@a:, According to him the girl must not be of the Sapinda of the 
mother and Sagotra of the motber and must not be of the Sapinda 
and Sagotra of the father also. He saya.— asreqra HIqaiant 
Rigisratqearar: sanwaia ofa a fea aaw g ata: wien faerar 
WR CaN |... AE aT Mila at AAA Wererg fIgatrosrhe o 


This interpretation put on the word @ appears rather far-fetched ; 
for the partiole ‘=’ ordinarily connects only the two expressions. 
Here in this line it only connects the expressions Haider a at 
ald: and swirar wat ig: According to Kullika the expression 
avatar is to be applied to ata: aleo and then it would mesn, that 
even the girls of the gotra of the family of the mother of the girl 
also are prohibited for marriage. 
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At present in the case of Yajurvedi Brahmans, the gotra of 
the father and mother also is to be ascertained and the Sagotra 
girl on the mother’s side and father’s side is prohibited. These 
Brahmans alone, it must be said, are strictly following the tenets 
of Manusmrti in thia respect. 


Curiously enough Kuilika himself perhaps saw that his 
interpretation goes too far when it prhohibits generally all 
marriages of the girls of the gotra of the mother. He therefore 
qualifies his statement thus. AIgayaenatara: wea Wa a 
na atau g magaiar Maen eit dag. He means to say 
that those girls, the gotra and the traditional name of the family 
of whose mother is known should not be married. Other girls who 
are sagotra with the mother i. e, whose gotra is the same as that, 
of the ( father ) of the mother can be married. One fails to under- 
stand how Kullika deduces this interpretation. What are the 
words in the original line of Manusmrti on which Kullika is 
commenting, which are capable of this interpretation put on them 
by Kullika? 


Kullika apparently puts this interpretation just to avoid the 
conflict of the teaching of Manu with that of Vydsa. For he 
quotes the verse of Vyasa in support of his interpretation by 
saying ‘ae @eara:’. Thus, Kullika instead of giving exact 
interpretation of the original verse of Manu on which he is 
commenting, has put in his exposition an additional matter 
relying upon the passage in the Smrti of Vyasa just to show 
probably that the views of Manu and Vyasa are in consonance 
with each other and there isa sort of samanvaya between the 
two Smrtis. It can be ssid, therefore, that Kullika has not 
cared to see the spirit and real intention of Manu but has tried 
to put the meaning of Vyasa in the verse of Manu. According 
to the strict interpretation of Kullika those persons then who 
marry at present giris of the same gotra as that of the family of 
the mother are ingeniously supposed not to know the traditional 
name and gotra of the mother of the girl !!! 


The text of Manusmrti relied upon by Vijfidneévara, the 
famous commentator of Yajiavalkya does not make mention of 
aeritar, in bis commentary Mitaksar’. His reading of the first 
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line in question is “ staf@oet @ at ara: aattest we oat a: ef AE: 
(Vide the Mit&kgara on verse 53 of the acaéradhyfya of 
Yajfiavalkyasmrti). Serkar also regards that Mitdkgard has thie 
reading of Manu, (Hindu Law Paga 89). This reading gives 
prominence and stress upon the Sapindya relationship and not on 
Sagotra relationship. It is possible that this substitution of the 
word Haitar for HaTret before ar fig: must have been done by 
gome one to suit the gencral attitude of his own times. The 
remarks of Prof. P, V. Kane in his “ History of Dharmaéistra” 
Vol. Iare noteworthy. He says “The Manusmrti contains the 
earlier and later strata. The original Manusmrti in verse had 
certain additions made in order to bring it in line with the 
change in the general attitude of the people on several points.” 
( Page 149 ). 

It would not be wrong, thérefore, if it is presumed that the 
reading in the Manusmrti known to the author of Mitaksard was 
weiGoet instead of wear and the Manusmrti then did not 
prohibit marriages between the husband and wife only on the 
ground that both belong to the same gotra. Even taking the 
present reading and the traditional meaning put upon it, it 
appears clear that Manu says that such marriages are commendable, 
thereby indicating that they are not altogether condemned. The 
statement of Manu should therefore be taken ax recommendatory 
rather than obligatory as is done at present, Let scholars throw 
more light on this. 


19 [ Annals, B.O. R.1.) 


NILAKANTHA CATURDHARA, THE COMMENTATOR 
OF THE MAHABHARATA--HIS GENEALOGY 
AND DESCENDANTS 
BY 
P. K. GopE 


In April 1938 Mr. Sadashiv Vishnu Chaudhari, the present 
Registrar of the Law College, Poona, approached me with a re- 
quest that [ should investigate the tradition current among his 
family members about their direct descent from Nilakantha 
Caturdbara, the celebrated commentator of the Mahabharata. He 
further told me that he was nnable to link up his known genea- 
logy with that of Nilakantha Caturdhara as we find it recorded 
in his works partially. I gladly agreed to investigate the above 
tradition as I was then preparing a paper’ on the identification 
of Narayanatirtha, the author of the work Shdftabhdsdprakasika 
with Nilakantha’s guru in Mimams4 of the same name. Some 
information® given by Mr. Chaudhari about his family together 
with what I could collect from a study of the works of Nilakantha 
has already been recorded by me incidentally in the above paper, 
though I could not then record the full evidence in support of 


1 This paper was published io Jute 1938 in the now extinct Mima msit 
Prakiéa, Poona (Vol. III, No. 6, pp, 65-71) edited by the late Pt. V. R, 
Kinjawadekar, 

@ I note here for ready reference the dates recorded by mein my pxper 
on N&riyanatirtha as also those discovered by me subsequently :— 

A.D. 
1680—Nilakantha composed his Sivatdndava-tika. , 
1687—Date of a Ms. of anfgqazier by xlepug ( folios 120) dated Saka 
1609=A. D, 1687 ( vide p. 84 of Cata, of Vangiya Sabitya Parigat 
Calcutta, 1935 ). 

4691-—Date of Berlin Ms. of a1, ur, gia belonging to m{Gz aque ( Weber, 
p. 107), F 

1698—Nilakantba composed his nojsrtiaiiay at Benares, 

1746—Sivadikeita, the grandson of Nilakantha composed his lar aqe1e 


at sfigrdig or Paithan, 
4746—Gangirima Dikgita, the great grandson of afxqzug received a grant 
from King Shahu, 
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my statements based on the information supplied by Mr. Chaud- 
hari. I, therefore, propose to record here the full evidence re- 
garding the genealogy of Nilakantha Caturdhara as reconstruct-~ 
ed by me on the basis of my study of his works and the informa- 
tion supplied by Mr. Chaudhari. 


In all the colophons of Nilakantha’s works he is called the 
son of Govinda Sirij.' We may, therefore, take it that Govinda 
was the father? of Nilakantha Caturdhera. This parentage of 


1 Sramiowadten (Ms. No. 994 of 1884-87—B. O. I. Institute fol, 90b and 10b- 
—" aquviantieniaqaitaidiodse £41” etc. ), 

—aritgrifardtan (Ms, No. 110 of 1899-1915—B. 0. RI. fol. 140b—" aye. 
agnada aifaqaaaiatse Ea” ete. ), 

—urepnefiter (Me. R No. 26—Trien, Cate. Govt, Ori. Mas. Library 


Madras 1913—Page 44 of Vol. J, Pt. I—Sanskrit A—colophon as 
above ). 


—eruriingsaredi—eaefiater (Ms. R No, 2070 p. 2803 of Vol, iii, Pt, I~ 
Sanskrit A—Trien, Cate. Madras, 1922—colophon as ubove ). : 
aan (Ms. No, 348 of 1899-1915—B. O. R. I—fol, 6b—colophon as 
above ). : 
—aequiTaasaeg ( Vide p. 588 of Ind. Office Cata, Pt. III—Ma. No. 1798—- 
colophon as above ). 
—adduireqraada (Vide p. 10% of I. 0. Cata. Pt, V~Ms, No, 2865— 
colophon as above ). 
2 Siva Dikgita, the grandson of of Nilakaytha in his qjqzaqaig records 
the following verses in which be mentions bis genealogy :— 
“ Rat arteraaeqaa 
WIT RAR TTET | 
Wars wesraeysT a 
strargiiaewed qreiq 1 
aed wale ener aiweos— 
egg: Parana Tei— | 
Faias qaaigarrd yerat 
sarees FS AQT TTT | 
— 4 Pilg eee 
wiaraerags: airgragi mata: waar 
(asa)raaeara: ainqaeigqaacarars: | 


(continued on the next page) 
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Nilakantha is further supported by the following genealogy, ' of 
the family recorded by Siva Diksita in his Dhurmutattvaprakiisa 
composed by him at Pratigthana or Paithaua in A. D, 1746 (Seka 
1668 )* 
amlez (wate) of EaaAe or Kopargaum on the banks of 
3} the Godavarl, 
jon 


saris 

Son 

a“ 

Son 
fra author of wiataesHsT, composed st Paithsys in 1746 
A. D. He calls Limself by the epithet “ arerorearast-AT 

or born at Benares. 

The gotra of Nilakantha Caturdhara was Gautama*® and his 
mother’s name was Selitaet, He had three brothers: (1) fra, 
( 2) suvqe and (3) & as pointed out by Holtzmann.* The above 
genealogy recorded in A. D.17465 is further supported by con- 





(continued from the previous page ) 
qa ea Rares Raia HePeaet 
araearasrear awaftend sights 
antag wai(i)neAA s3 1 
aney (Ba seafe aedisd qd masa |” 

(Vide p. 73-Ms, No, 81—Cata. of Sanskrit Ms. Pt, IL BAS. B, 
Caloutta. See also p, 192 of H, P. Shastri’s Cata. of Nepal Mss, Calcutta, 
1905 ). 

¥ Ibid. 

% Vide p, 73 of Cala, of Sunskrit Mss. (Calcutta Sauskrit College, Part 
II )—Ms. No, 81, 

4 Vide p. 154 of Hall's Bibliography, Caloutta, 1859, Ma. of 4z;ea5qq—"By 
Nilakaptha Caturdbara, Son of Govinda and Phullimbikd, Milakaytha was 
of the gotra of Gotuma. He resided at the village of Karpara, now called 
Koipar—, to the west of the river Godavari, near the temples of Sukreévara 
and Kaceévara in Mabarastra, 

4 Vide p. 75 of The Mahabsdrata by Dr, Adolf Holtzmann, 1894, Kiel, 
(North Indian Recension ). 

5 Besides the Nepal and Caloutta Mas of the wezeqqqigt there is a Me, 
of it recorded by Hultzsob, See Report in Sanskrit Mas in South India, No, 
IIL, Madras 1905 ( Me. No, 7780, 263 leaves )-P. 5.—“ Siva Dikgita of Benares, 
Bon of Govinda of the Caturdhare family wrote the adqeqyaigi ( No. 1780) at 
yaar in A. D, 1746, * 
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temporary records’ of the priests at TryambakeSvara near Nasik 
so far as the names of Sive Ditsifa and his father Govindu Diksita 
are concerned. Both the father and the son are described* in 
these records as bearing the surname Wrqa* and having Shri- 
gonde os their native place. but residing at Varanasi or Benares. 
It appears that ateaos, WHat and Gra normally resided at Benares 
and were educated at this seat of learning, though the family 


hailed from Kopargaum in the Ahmadnagar district of the 
Bombay Presidency. 


Like NHakantha an author of the name @Aawtet went to 
Benares from qua and composed there a work called srareagra 
(B.O. BR. L. Ms. No. 84 of 1884-86 ). @ReTet seems to have been 
a contemporary of ai#e0z and possibly his neighour at Kopar- 
gaum. He quotes Bhattoji Bhatta in the- above Ms. which is 
dated A.D, 1729 and refers to gods Um™at and aor at Kopargaum 
(Cnt gains ....cante gaat) arer veered frat a 
RAM Te ") 

The genealogy of Nilakantha’s family so far reconstructed may 
now be linked up with the subsequent genealogy of the family 
as filed on 2nd September 2854 with the Inam Commissioner, 
Poona, by Vaman Shiv Dikshit Chaudhari of the village Pathardi* 





1 Mr. Vasudeva Vishnu Meghaybyaim of Tryambak near Nasik bas kiadly 
furviahed the pertinent extracts of theae records to Mr, S. V, Chaudbari, from 
which I am quoting in this paper. 

® The record reads “ aide divaa go. Sa Ges. s. Atel ma sie TE 
aicorefi, ° We already know from ydavquersy that i3rq gia was born 
at Benares. It appeurs that at the time of their visit to Tryambakedvara 


both the father and son must have been residing at Benares as stated in the 
above extract. 


4 In verse 10 at the begioning of his (aqaiveq 271 Composed in A. D. 1680 
Nilakaytha refers to his surname 4g io the expression—" yinea tate. 
2+ ‘This statement shows that the surname <)qé was current io 

time, if not earlier. ( Vide folio 2a of Ms No. 994 of 1884-87 of 

q-— B.O. 8, Institute }—Historian V. K. Rajawade derives the 

from the Sanskrit word apaqd ( SsRenfi sya = wath 

p- 72 of B. I. S, Mandal, Ztivrtta, for 1913—Note No, 14— 


+ Vide p. 644 of Bombay Gazettcer XVII (Abmadnagar) Bombay, 188{~ 
Tho villages Pathardi and Nivuduaye belong to Shevgaon Pargana of 161 
villages in the Abmadnagar District. The members of the Chaudhari family 
migrated from Kopergaum in tho Ahmadnagar District to Shriyonde and 
Patherdi in this distriot and Patthana ( gigi ) on the left bank of the Godé- 


vari river in the Nizam's territory, 2 miles east of the Abmadnagar frontier 
and About 50 miles north-east of Ahmadnagar { Ibid, p. 351). 
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in the Ahmadnagar District. This genealogy is as follows :-— 
wilde qirera 
aia afar 
aprrerat att@ra (ast Raga an Tania ais alee aaa ysITNge ) 


ware aie ataees sifera 
eet oe Saree 
fea aitera | 
RRR nerea difert area eifara 


I 1 | 
arat ana = ayares aivera | 
( Bfeaa Bonz ) | 


| 
A ie antag ara dita fees aera 

A comparison of the above genealogy with that given by Siva 
Diksita in 1746 A. D, shows that the names of #ifavq and his gon 
fart are common to both these geneslogies. The earlier and the 
later fragments of the genealogy being thus riveted at two joints, 
the accuracy and continuity of the genealogy of the Chaudhari 
family from Govinda (c. A, D. 1600) the father of Nilakantha 
Caturdhara upto A. D, 1854 is now proved beyond challenge. 


Three days before the composition of the work Dharmatattya- 
prakasa by Sivadiksita at Paithana the Maratha King Shahu gave 
a village ag indm to Ganhg&rdma Diksita, the son of Siva Diksita 
on Wednesday, 6th August 1746." The Sanad in respect of this 





1 Shahws Sanad is dated Kajyabhiseka Saka 73, Keaya Satwvatsare, 
Bhidrapada, Suddha Pratipada, Saumyevasara-Wednesday, 6th of August 
1748. wpfasayeay Was completed on the 4th day (qi) of the bright fort- 
night ( 1 ) of the Bhdrapade month (aa ) of Saka 1668 ( ain, arg, vt, T) 
the name of the year being ( aa, ai), These details correspond to Saturday 


9th August 1746. Thus while the work was completed at Paithana on Satur- 
dey the Sanad was issued on Wednesday of the same week. { Vide p. 205 
of Indian Ephemeris Vol. V1). 
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indm is reprodaced in the Appendix to this paper from a certified 
copy of it furnished by the Alienation Record Office, Poona, to 
Mr. S. V. Chaudhari on 16th December 1927. In this Sanad 
GangSrama Diksita is described as the son of Siva Diksita, of the 
surname Chaudhari, gotra Gotama, Siitra Aévalayana, hailing from 
Benares, then resident at Paithana. Gangarama Diksita obtained 
this Sanad through the good offices of Fattesing Bhosale ( A. D. 
1707-1760 ) who was regarded by Shahu as his own son. 


The names in the geneslogy reconstructed and recorded 
above are supported and supplemented by the Tryambakesvara 
Records’ referred to by me already. Mr. V. V. Meghashyam 
who possesses these records states in his letter to Mr. 8. V. 
Chaudhari dated 30th April 1941 that he has in his possession 
some writing of Nilakantha Diksita, son of Gangarima Diksita 
dated Saka 1706=A. D. 1784, This date is consistent with King 
Shahu’s Sanad to Gahg&rama Diksita issued in A. D. 1746. 

Hall in his Bibliography * states that Nilakantha “ resided at 
the village of Kirpara, now called Konpar to the west of the 
river Goda&varl, near the temples of Sukresvara and Kacoévara 
in Maharastra.” The above statement occurs in Hall's descri- 








1 I reproduce below the extracts from these records kept ot my disposal 
by Mr. 8, V, Chaudhari -— 

— “faa gifaa a, st Rata 3. Sati” 

~ © savage 8. et Gt RT. g, Fee A TAA. aT 
careang 3. Shed mu. ail? ¥. au.” 

— enter . aeat H oon, ae, o. MAR Ry eT B., 
Arava & y, 4, ARPIe R. a diese aes aaa 3. Sree um. 
MAB. TIT.” 

— ‘aime A. ita R.A AR. eee Ra Gareth 
gy, dat @. wr orrerarg 3, ter ata sheila.” 

— “sade i, @. titre . on, fra Rg. HGS Rw. eee AR. g. 
radi wa sfeiid, 4. afer.” 

~ “ane &, we wer iy, a. Pra Rg, Sheet atta fiel2 @. Ga” 


The value of the above entries for the reconstruction of a somplete gened- 
logy of the family will be easily recognized. 


Pub. Caloutta, 1859, p. 154, 
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ption of a Ms. of the Veddéntakataka, I have no means of verify- 
ing it but presuming that the topography of the residence of 
Nilakantha at Kopergaum recorded above is based on any refer- 
ences in the Vedantakataka itself, I have to point out that in the 
description of Kopergaum in the Bombay Gazetteer’ we find a 
reference to the temple of KaceSvara as follows :— 


“In the elbow of the Godavari and surrounded on three sides 
by its bed stands a fortified cut~stone enclosure ( 65'x58’ x 60) 
with massive black walls. It has one gate but the side towards 
the river is open. Inthe centre is the cenotaph or thadge a very 
small work of timber and brick upon a coarse stone plinth with 
no writing or ornament. Near the site of the old palace in the 
island stands the temple of Kacegvara pe set of plain modern 
buildings held in great honour,” The editor of the Bombay Gazet- 
teer in a footnote on the above passage records “ the local story 
of the Kacesvara temple” which is the same as the story of 
Kaca and Devayan) found in the Puranas. This footnote is con- 
cluded with the remark: “To this day a stone Shukra and Kach 
sit side by side on the island and receive much worship. ” 


If the images of Sukra and Kaca are still worshipped on the 
island at Kopergaum they must be identical with those in the 
temples of Kaceivara and Sukresvara referred to by Hall in 1859, 
Tf Hall’s remarks are based on Nilakantha’s own statement wo 
shall not be wrong in supposing that the residence of Nilakantha 
at Kopergaum was near these temples situated on the island in the 
elbow of the Godavarl. This tentative suggestion regarding tho 
topography of the house of the Chaudhar! family at Kopergsum 


1 Vol, XVII ( Ahmadnagar ) 1884, p. 723—Kopargaum is 60 miles north of 
Abmadnagar. It is on the north bank of the Godavari. It was the favourite 
residence of Raghunatha Rao Peshwa. In anisland in the God&vari there 
were two palaces which have been pulled down and sold, Raghunathe Rao 
Peshwa died at Hingani three miles off and his cenctaph is still at this 
place.........In 1818 Kopargaum was occupied by Madras troops.--In the 
Marathi Ballads { @1404t) by Parasarams ( Ed. by V. N. Kolharkar, Bombay, 
1924) there is a reference to ®4 and B* at Kopergaum Vide Pp. 38-39 

( arf 34 "oe gs eaae eT Hgrfivnat, ” ‘This ballad refers also to 
the garden of Raghoba Dada Peshwa on the island. Paraéarama belongs to 
the last quarter of the 19th century. 
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say about A. D. 1650 needs to be verified on the strength of other 
contemporary evidence .! 

We have already referred to the three brothers *® of Nilakantha 
viz, (1) ara,(2) eer and(3)saeax, All these brothers were 
younger than Nilakantha. It remains to be investigated if these 
brothers left any descendants whose lines could be traced among 





1 Siva Dikgita in his yxaqegqersr composed in A, D, 1746 states in the 
following verse that Govinda Caturdhara the father of Nilakantha lived 
at KUrpera town on the bank of the Godiivari. where stood in the centre wiz 


and eq: 

“ dead eateraacaaie- 

WATE aes HITT 

aide: yieaegurar 

abargarsaaved wala it” 
This reference to aft ( = garard) and aw by the grandson of Nilakagtha 
leaves no doubt that the Chaudbari family bad its residence near the temples 
of Kacesvara and Sukresvara on the island at Kopergaum referred to in the 
the Bombay Gazctteer. 


8 Vide Ms. No, 1523 of Nilakagtha's commentary on the Harivaméa 
described by Weber in his Catalogue of Berlin Mss. Vol. II (1886) pp. 
112-113. In the following verres Nilakantha refers to his native place 
BiesH, bis gotra Wqq, his surname qqgz, bis father q1]-q, bis mother 
weit and his younger brothers (ga, Foy and sq¢qq% ;:— 

“ srarerdikdiariaare are aaa wtaet 
4 FIO TTY BaAi(?) ARaaansraq + 
fggeratiatata drat xaz- 
ara @ agai ga qrerdaaeg w+ 
aa ages ARENA TT aga 
. i 
aaarataepraagiay agers | 
atta: ass wR yA a ised rag 
gry saerefirar sma geriererargay WRU 
dat Saat atewes: Seat Mage 1 
STATS BTA U1" 
The above verses have been discussed by Wilhelm Printz in hia Inaugural 
Diasertation: “ Bhagd-Worter in Nilakantha’s Bharatabhavadipa etc."" 
Berlin, 1910, p.9. I am thankfulto Dr. V. 8. Sukthapker for drawing my 


attention to these verses, 
20 { Anuals, BO. R. LL] 
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the present members of the Chaudhari family residing either in 
the Mahdrastra or outside, * 

From the data recorded above the following facts regarding 
Nilakantha’s family and its subsequent history become clear :-— 

¢1) Nilakantha mentions hisown gotra “ Gautama” which 
is the gotra of Mr. S, V. Chaudhari, the present Registrar of the 
Law College, Poona. This gotra has been recorded in King 
Shahu’s grant of A. D.1746 to Gabgarima, the great grandson 
of Nilakantha. 

(2) The genealogy of Nilakantha’s family as given by his 
grandson Siva Diksita has been linked up with the genealogy 
filed with the Inam Commission in A. D. 1854 by Mr. Vamana Siva 
Dikgita who is the 6th in descent from Nilakantha Caturdhara. 

(3) The surname Chaudhari now current in the family was 
also current in Nilakantha’s time as Nilakantha in his work 
composed in A. D. 1680 calls himself “ tiaealart areavg.” 

(4) The place of residence of Nilakantha’s father Govinda 
was somewhere near the temples of Sukreguera and Kucesvara 
on the island of the river Godavarl at Kopergaum. Siva Diksita 
the grandson of Nilakantha refers to these images of &I@ ( ==I%) 
snd ¢@ in his work composed in A. D, 1746. The memory of this 
residence may have then been fresh in the mind of Nilekantha’s 
grandson. * 

(5) From Kopergaum the members of the family of Nila- 
kantha Govinda Chaudhari migrated to Shrigonde, Pathardi, 
Nivadubge and Paithana in the Ahmadnagar district or near its 
border and settled there. The education of the early descendants 
of Niiakantha upto A. D, 1750 or so appears to have been care? 


1 Mr. 8. Chitrav states that the descendanta of Nilakentha are now 
residing at Benares. (Vide p.499 of Madchyayugina Caritrakosa, Poona, 
1937 ). 

% Even Nilakagtha seems to refer to J and *4% on the island of the 
God&vari in following line of verse 1 from his commentary on the Harivashia 
which I have quoted abeve :— 


“ rararddatare area aga attra ” 
Bere partegernt=aia mentioned by sive Dikgits, dqtaeriver 
Godavari, #4 mentioned in the above line is also mentioned by Siva Dikgita. 
So {n Nilskagtha’s line the images of gx and mq stood on the bank of the 
Godavari, 
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out at Benares. Perhaps the contact with Benares lessened after 
Shahu's grant of the village Nivadunge to Gangarima in A. D. 
1746. 

(6) It remains to be seen if any member of this Chaudhari 
family composed any important work after the composition of 
tha DharmatattvaprakGéa by Nilakanthe’s grandson Siva Diksita? 
in A. D. 1746. Perpaps with a settled life in the Ahmadnagar 
District the ambition for achieving eminence in the literary 
sphere, so characteristic of Nilakantha’s life, did not stir up the 
Chaudharis to take to learned pursuits in the manner of their 
illustrious ancestor. 


P. 8.—After this paper was completed I happened to read a 
letter® of A. D, 1683 addressed to one aretam ailara by eft atiarr 
from Benares. In thia letter ono “ stftz atiaa dive” is mention- 
ed as the son-in-law * of the addresses areram iiaa. This letter is 
addressed to areraer eif@ra then in Konkon according to Mr. Pim- 
putkar. In the preamble of this letter the writer informs @ntTaor 
aif the father-in-law of “ wrfaz eiara Arak” as follows :-- 

“I took your leave and came to Benares. Thereafter your 
son-in-law Govinda Diksita Chaudhari: was approached by certain 
Vaidika Brahman Pandits who bore some rivalry tohim. They 
said to him that they would no longer bear any feelings of rivalry 
to him if he gives a dinner to 100-200 Brahmans. Then myself 





1 Vide Aufeeobt CCI, 647. 
“ Ger gifia, 80n of Govinda Dikgita of the Caturdhara family :-— 
Japavidhi 
Dharmatattvaprakisa 
Namaskéravidhi 
firz Son of Caturdhara: 
Sannavatisraddhanirnaya™ 
Vide also List of Ujjain Mss, 1936, p. 29—Ms. No, 759. 
—2330—Romaiaengiaciy (leaves 8) by iia Haz agit copied by Cintimeni 
Bhadkamkar in Saka (745=A. D. 1822. 
® Vide p. 82 of (a3 ug HIO by R. 8. Pimputkar Hombay, 1936.— 
qiaigre 3 dated Saka 1605= A, D, 1053, 


4 bid. “ga gael onan tea areonira seuiat aad wtag TTT 
aifaa Frat” ete. 
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end Govinda Diksita Chaudhari considered the proposal and 
brought about the dinner in question. All Maharastra Brahmans 
attended the dinner, Saat 1740 Saka 1605, Rudhirodgiri Sati- 
watsura, Asvina Krsna Deitiya, Guruvisera”' After this preamble 
is recorded a list of Brahmans. 

Lam inclined to identify af&z dif Ges of the above letter 
of A.D. 1683 with sit%q drag the son of diseus agit who compos- 
ed one of his works in A, D, 1680, If this identification is accepted 
it shows that in A. D. 1683 Nilakantha’s son Govinda was al- 
ready a married man, holding some status in Benares society of 
Maharastra and other Brahmans. The letter also reveals for the 
first time the name of the father-in-law of Nilakantha’s son. 
This man was obviously in Konkon as stated by Mr, Pimputkar 
and his name was “ anraut etiam. ” 


1 This date corresponds to Thursday, £7th September 1688 (vide p. 169 uf 
Indian Ephemeris Vol. VI). 


APPENDIX I 
Genealogy of Nilakantha Caturdhara, the commentator of the 
Mahabharata :-— 
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(about 50 years fey eye arate 
old in 1942 ) | { ] i 
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| 
mifarqaret wane (Born in 
February 1884 
— Are aT RE aT Yeo ) 

The above genealogy bas been reconstructed by me on the strength of 
manusoripts of the works of Nilakantha Caturdbara and other members of 
his family. It is correct so far as the main line is concerned but neede more 
evidence for the verification of names in the branch-lines, Some names have 
been inserted in the above geneslogy on the strength of extracts from the 
records of priests at Tryambakeévara au they were sent to me by Mr. 
Sadashiv Vishnu Chaudhari, the present Registrar of the Law College, Poona. 
It will be seen from the above genealogy that there is nabroken continuity of 
descent from Govinda Caturdhaca (0. A. D. 1685) to Sadashiv Vishnu 
Chaudhari { 1942), 
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The Sanad from King Shahu to Gangarama Diksita A. D. 1746 
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aha dcmite a 0% gaa ant wee TE 
nf ara waazeada strange satdt ari ant 





[fo - eure arr Tet 

wa Ug aia ang TIT aif aA 

ae ei ar MIT WES ata dita SUT 

am aan ach at ont | aha aa area 
arta 3 Te FIST TY 

YU | ga waa Brent 

bie eae | ag Caer Fam 





amt Ret fsa Wa gate Pista ast Tati tas 
ant aga ae (RS aa eis gard arviacta act 
‘Seat Ae ae aera ata edict wae TY aga Te aTGS- 
aga ae dag wis ada sree an dam on Aaa 
REN AAT C1 aa gard Rear Ue St ETI aly aa 
RRA Fa Her Far edie TAA aya idl Se arse 
ara aya Te AS aA gat wedi sae VW sITA 
eri reat eng eea ae arg Fase garnegs FET 
ant tae Ted ardert gent a Fong aes a Tet 
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wis ener a Sra SEA Gas TAT Fane aan ae 
wer Rs AI ak Tei AA ara aa oI TA FRA 
aaa dl ones gated dase dara SA GaeT Tet 
SOA Bea arsae 
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BY TEM FFA HT SFA ATI] © 
arat at 2c4s saat 
Copied hy Compared by 
Y. L. Thakar H. R. Guruji 
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Genealogy of the Chaudhari family 
INAM TRO 


A 
| COMMISSION Sataele RP sa 


qaras aa alee at ate aieta Set a. ae He 

ant Fanta Greer ah AS Fag an Baia Greeram Bete 

Aa ores seta Whar Rea Far aa et seas 

ga aan waa Rea ed aa adar wen a 
ese gl Fer Ger. 

aa at Aas ER HRA TT. GER 

wal ania 8% aaeay Bouse 


af ama faa fa Riga zeada 


Signed before me at Poona on the 16th September 1854 


Sd. Thos. a. Cowper 
Captain Inam Commissioner 


Copied by Compared by 
Y. L. Shaha H.R. Gurnji 
aE wt tas Hiatags A. aera Sat aa aia Ro 
OPE A WRo A at RoIeA aE aaw g...... aR 
gage 460, aft. Carga ware Beata oe ate 
ania (8 ae RGR TT Caro 
H. R. Guroji J. R. Barve 
aniede wa Tet 
aS Weta Vere tia 
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MALATIMADHAVA-LAGHUVIVARANA BY PANDIT 
DHARANANDA: HIS DATE AND OTHER WORKS 
WRITTEN BY HIM 


By 
N. A. GoRE 


A systematic and well-planned study of the vast commentary 
literature in Sanskrit is bound to be productive of results very 
valuable to a comprehensive and accurate history of Sanskrit 
Hterature, The commentaries, while explaining the text before 
them disclose a wealth of information of historical and literary 
value; they refer to and often quote from earlier writers particul- 
arly lexicons and rhetorical works. Now, when the date either 
of the commentator or of an author or work quoted by him is de- 
finitely known, the lower chronologicsl limit at least, of the several 
authors and works quoted in that commentary can be fixed. When 
Buch evidence would accumulate and would be systematically 
recorded many knotty problems in the chronology of Sanskrit 
Literature would be solved, and many authors and works that 
are now assigned merely to a particular century only, can be 
safely piaced within yet narrower chronological limits. Similarly 
when the several commentaries on a given work are properly 
studied, then only their relative merit, originality or otherwise 
could be properly assessed. It is in this spirit that the writer of 
the present paper proposes to make a study of all the available 
commentaries’ on the MélatimGdhava, in the first inetance and 
next of those on the other two plays of Bhavabhiti, 





1 Dr, M. Krishnamacbariar mentions the following commentaries on the 
Malatimadhava, in his Classical Sanskrit Literature p. 622 :-~ 

“There (are) commentaries on it by (1) Dhardnanda, { 2) Jagaddhara, 
(8) Tripurri [for acts I-VII acd N&nyadeva for acts VIII-X]} (4) 
Manika, (5) Raghsvabhatta, (6) N&r3yans, (7%) Praékptiofrya, (8) J. 
VidySsagara, (9) Pirgasarasvati and (10) Kufjavih&ri,’ In foot-notet 
on the same page, he says that Nanyadeva has written a com- 
mentary on the whole of the drama too, and refers to Tri, Cat, 11. 2220, To 


( continued on the next page} 
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According to Aufrecht’s Catalogus Catalogorum! only two 
Mss. of Dharananda’s commentary on the Malalimaidhava are 
available. Though I have referred to all the Descriptive Cat- 
slogues in the Bhandarkar O. R. Institute, Ihave not been able 
to trace any more manuscripts of the commentary. But by a 
lucky chance the only two extant manuscripts of the commentary 
are both found in the Govt. collection of Mss. deposited in the 
Bhandarkar O. R. Institute. They are No. 430 of 1892-1895 and 
No, 438 of 1887~1891. They will be referred to in the remaining 
part of the paper as A and B respectively. Both of them are 
written in the Devandgar! acript and were collected in the 
Gujarat division of the Bombay Presidency. 

Mz. A consists of 26 folios, of which 1a and 26b are blank ex- 
cept for a line in Hindi giving the names of the commentary and 
the owner of the Ms. and the number of the folios. Though 
the Mg. is neatly and carefully written, its scribe was not aware 
of the confusicn in the arrangement of the leaves of the Ms. from 
which he was preparing the copy. For, on a careful examination 
of the Ms. A, it is discovered that the correct sequence of the 
text of the commentary is disturbed in seven places and the pro- 
per sequence is established only when we read the Ms. in the 
following order; fol. 1°~4 ; 18*-18°, 17*-17° ; 79-16" ; 67=6" , 5*-5" 
and 197-26", It must also be noted that it is written on double 
leaves from fol. 3 onwards i, e. 3*° is attached to 4* and go on. 
This feature of the Ms. will be useful when we come to consider 
the other Ms. The Ms. begins directly with a salutation to god 
Ganesa® and the colophon of a single sentence does not teil us 





( continued from the previous page ) 

this list must be added the com. by (11) Haribara, represented by a single 
Ma, in the Library of the Asiatio Soo. of Bengal. It must also be noted that 
there is no com. on the Malatimadhava by an author named Prakrtoarya. 
I have checked both the references to the Catalogus Catalogorum by Dr. M. 
Krishuamachariar and found that there is no mention at all of a com. by 
Prikpt&oBrya at CC 1, 453 and at CC II 104 occurs the mention of a Me, of 
the Prakrtacb3y2—Rgb 451 and no oom, by PrakytScSrya is mentioned at 
CG. IE, 104 also! 


3 CC. IIL, 88—Bd. 438, Peters, 5. 430, 
8 Vis. Gere TERIA! TITA A Ul 
2 hints aa: | areata TEI MW | eto, 
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anything more about the author except his name and the name 
of the commentary. ' 


If would have been valuable, ifthe only two extant Mss. of 
the commentary were independent of each other. But unfortun- 
ately they are not; on the contrary Ms. B is a very carelessly 
and burriediy made copy of the Ma. just described above. That 
Bis a poor and worthless copy of A is seen from the fact that this 
Ms. presents ‘identically the same confusion in the sequence of 
the text as is found in the other. Another fact, too, corroborates 
the same conclusion, As observed before, Ms. A is written on 
double leaves and as is sometimes noticed in the case of other 
Msgs. also, the two halves of a joint-leaf (3*° and 4*” ) were stick- 
ing together due to their being folded before the ink had dried 
off. The scribe of B did not even notice this fact with the result 
that after writing the last word on fol. 3* he quietly turned the 
sticking joint-leaf and immediately after the last word on fol. 3°, 
he copied out the first line on fol, 4°, thus omitting 16 lines alto- 
gether from A, Apart from this, his carelessness is seen from 
numerous other mistakes of his own commission and omission, 
eg. Werqurnmma for WeqHsA, CATES for SHYT’, Tat for 
sitet ; ieritat for ginaftariar ; Ee for eA; Wenig for weg. He 
provides instance of dittography also by copying over again two 
lines on fol. 8‘ of A, The Post-colophon endorsement by the 
soribe gives us his name as LaksmInaréyana 8 Gauda Brahman? 

The name of the commentary is given as Laghuvivarana in the 
concluding remarks at the end of seven acts; it is not mentioned 
at all at the end of two acts (III and EX) and only at the end of 
the name Savzksipta-tippana { which is nothing but a paraphrase 
of Laghuviverana ) is mentioned. So from the frequency of use, 
Laghuvivarara may be taken as the correct name of the com- 
mentary. 

When from this examination of the manuscript material of 
the commentary we turn to the internal examination thereof, 
we are disappionted to find that as a commentary it is of a very 





' ge dmaewiges medina deat quae: aA 
ya wag 0 
2 aed seta mere ater gH 
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meagre value, The bulk of it is devoted to supplying the 
Sanskrit Chiy@ of the Prakrit passages of the play and expla- 
natory material is only occasionally to be met with. It also con- 
tains a few quotations from the Ndatyaéastra and other works. 
Even as such it would have been useful had it given the text of 
the drama, But the Mas. or rather the Me. ( B being a mere copy 
of A) omits the text altogether. Moreover, when we compare 
the Laghuvivarana with Jagaddhara’s commentary on the same 
play, we are driven to the conclusion that Pandit Dharinanda’s 
commentary hardly deserves to be called an independent com- 
mentary. Itis nothing but a drastic abridgment with a few 
changes in the wording here and there, of Jagaddhara’s com- 
mentary. If we divide a commentary on a play into(1) The 
Sanskrit Chaya of the Prakrit passages, (2) quotations from 
lexicons, rhetorical, dramaturgical and such other works and 
(3) explanation and appreciation if any, Dharananda has bor- 
rowed all these three portions from Jagaddhara--Chayz, he has 
taken over, whole sale,’ without a change ; he has given a few 
quotations all of which are found in Jagaddhara’s commentary, 
but in many cases he omits the names of authors and works, As 
for explanations he has borrowed only a few of them, either in 
full or in an abridged form. To illustrate this statement, I shall 
give below the entire explanatory portion from :the Laghuvivarana 
on the whole of the first act and compare it with Jagaddhara’s 
commentary. * 


ates SITET 


1 apgiteangar seqar ard | ae araqengt aredt Reart:...aHs... 
(fol. 1°) Rrarpnie | ataegtreanf=! ( p. 1) 

2a% git artseen@eqaed- a8 aft adit weenadiqnss- 
ara | (fol. 1°) ara! Cpe7) 


1 It is to be regretted that Dr, Bhandarkar's and the Nirnayasagara eds, 
of the play omit the Chaya from Jagaddhara’s com,, thereby cresting the 
wrong impression that J’s com. did not contain the Chaya atall. Dr, 
Bhandarkar, however, notes, the vatiants from the Chdyt in the app- 
aratua Critisus. But all the Mas of J's com. at the B.O. R. I, examined by 
me do give the Chaya. It is usually prefaced by the words aqan@nriey, 
wafarmaraa eto. 

& For DharSnands references are to Ms. A and for Jagaddhara to Dr. 
Bhandarkar’s 2nd ed, (1905) of the Malattmadhava. 
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3 amartinfaaigetorantar aa: t 
( fol. 1°) 

4 wa nag Rea ageenag 
(fol. 1) 
5 afaoniton[n ernesatareats- 
aerenintaeinease: | ( fol. 1>) 
6 araarmana: «= ( expl. of ar 


dirt: ) (fol. 1°) 
7 ae @ aniare: | Sareea 
widaragatitat 1’ (fol. 2" 5 


8 aitairaterdaieint — arear- 
aiwaat: Gara: | wae AeaA- 
arara (2) aetat aeecareerar dra: 

(fol. 27) 


9 serataqa Aled) zaraeqar 
wa wag Fani aaa \ fol. 27) 


10 afar eet | (fol. 2" ) 
11 seaverar | freefee Bre: 1 (fol. 24) 
12 ama Warearany | (fol. 2%) 
13 @taaaitare: drat! (fol. 24) 
14 Prerrantra arsta freca t 
( fol. 2*) 
15 andifivel catfrar | ta dite 
frag gerseam | (fol. 2%) 


16 erafeery Weraannra: wa- 
TEM keye: | (fol. 2%) 
17 ternaedttes wet TAT 
@) erbared Prretd: | ( fol. 3*) 
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aifea qa adorenré: | aerate: 
fruteaitea ard: | (p.9) 
wee fereg ea ageaarag (p. 10) 


qhrontxmdcareaataa ease 
wutersiaaer | (Cp. 12) 


waa draanmarirreea | (p. 12) 


HoATarsaea ares: | wae 
“Saraia’ etc. (p. 20) 
we medaged arse a die 
arate aueta wa eateries 
Breet ma: wararavara | Fa | 
agdae % cantars diratearara 
AIAANAT TETITTAREEI- 
Rolt Ravelitre ehrergatieeren- 
faragre: | Cp.19) 
arter a aresaaratrgar gael 
Fara ogre wet, ‘sera’ etc. 
{p. ar) 
afieer att | (p. 22) 
srearaafa | Reka Bae: | ( fol. 22°) 
ara Sareatat da aeadterd: i(p. 23) 
drat dinagitaismmara: | ( p. 24) 
Rena am dhgai fenie 
Waray h Cp. 25 ) 
sredtiaat rarugret wa aperante- 
Pregarm agearararared aiter- 
faa Size | (p. 26) 
BITE Woetetaar: aeaqrear 
wit area: Cp. 35) 
anterat argeer ar aaica meer 
waar ere arate a fraqeret 
at! (p. 36) 
ssem ante: ez dk fe 
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19 ag ait a red rere | Soy ana a aes emt afigteaa’ 
(fol. 3°) efit arent Cp. 64) 

20 aeRSST arash: | after sree ace: | 
( fol. 3°) ‘ p. 64) 
21 ayy adarasred aarerenfeateaa |‘ ay aaerrared were vigeort” wit 
(fol. 3°) wear Cp. 64 ) 
22 aah seat: | (fol. 3°) swatfireratreray | (p- 67) 
23 fag Rreasigsn | (fol. 3)  orx frat finfereterea! (p. 75 ) 
24 weave: afta: 1) (fol. 4") ‘eeara: after a aaiashh wo eee 
afta Biadiat | (P77) 
25 Giamata doda at | Freareat wht atard wa Gen teary 
(fol. 4°) wera (p. 8x) 


From the complete analysia of the explanatory portion of 
Dhar&nanda’s commentary on the first act of the Malalimadhava, 
it becomes abundantly clear that it is entirely derived from that 
of Jagaddhara. As already pointed out the Chaya and the quota- 
tions are also taken over from Jagaddhara. There is not a line, 
therefore in the whole of the commentary on tbe first act which 
Dharadbara can claim as his own. And this remark holds good 
in the case of the remaining nine acts. I have carefully com- 
pared the Laghuvivaraya on the remaining acts with the com- 
mentary of Jagaddhara and without an exception I have noticed 
that Dharananda has borrowed the entire Chayd, all the qnota- 
tions and the whole of the explanatory portion in his ZLaghuwi- 
varana from Jagaddhara’s commentary. Consequently we cannot 
look upon the Laghuvivarang as an independent commentary on 
the Malatimidhava but only as an abridged recension of Jagad- 
dhara’s commentary, As we shall see later on, Dhardnanda was a 
highly learned man and he taught to a circle of pupils who came 
to him to study various branches of Sanskrit literature, and it 
is likely that he prepared this ‘brief exposition’ of the Afaiatt- 
madhava by using Jagaddhara’s commentary for their esakn just 
as, according to his own statement,' the Afrcchakatikaviveraua 
was written for the use of his pupils. One only wishes that he 
should have mentioned his wholesale indebtedness to Jagaddhara. 

) Reangread a4 gage Rew Tart 

ared@earul Ages astern n 
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In another paper of mine,' published in the dnnals in 
‘ Vol. XXII, pp. 38-44 I have conclusively shown how Jagaddbara 
himself was indebted to an earlier commentator, Harihera: and in 
this paper I have proved that Dharananda’s commentary is 
nothing but an abridged recension of Jagaddhara’s commentary. 
Thus, in short, the relative position of the three commentaries 
has been fixed on the strength of the internal evidence and this 
ig corroborated by their chronological position also. 

The date of Harihara’s commentary on the Malatimadhava is 
definitely known from the Poat-colophon of the commentary a5 
A.D, 1216, Jsgaddhara must have flourished, as shown by Mr. 
Gode,® between A.D. 1300-1400. Dharananda’s date is not 
very difficult to establish, for in the colophon of one of his works, 
the date of its composition is mentioned* as Wednesday, the 
10th day of the Bright half of Caitra Samvat 1872, This corres- 
ponds with 7th April 1816 A, D.* But this latter falls on Sunday 
while the original statement mentions Wednesday. This discre- 
pancy of 4 days would greatly be diminished if the reading in 
the Ms. were gmr° instead of gzAr°. For, in that case the date 
of composition of the 10th day of the work would be Bright half 
of Caitra, Sarnvat 1884, corresponding with Thursday, the 16th 
April 1818 A. D. For want of any other evidence of a more pre- 
cise nature, on the strength of this date supplied by Dhardnandsa 
himeelf, he may be said to have flourished between A. D, 1775 
and 1850, 

Dharananda gives 5 few autobiographical details in colophons 
of two of his works.* He belonged to the family of Brahmans 





1“ Jagaddhara’s indebtedness to Harihara: an ancient commentator 
of the Malatimadhava. ” 

2 “Date of Jagaddbara: The commentator of the Mélatim&dhava and 
other worka—betwoen A. D, 1809 and 1400," Jou. of the Univ, of Bombay, 
Vol. IX. part 2. 
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of the V&sistha gotra, residing in Bharatapura, modern Bharat- 
pore in the U. P. Hie grandfather’s name was Thakura, who 
had three sons viz. Parnadiésa, Ramabala and Devidasa. Dha- 
rananda was the son of Ramabala, and had studied under one 
Paraminanda Mitra. DharSnands was a devotee of Sri Hanuman. 
He seems to be a very learned man as the colophon of a Mz. of 
one of his works! says that Dhardnanda was a Mah&mahopa- 
dhyaya, a title bestowed on eminently learned men only. He 
must have kept 8 Pathasaia, for, in the concluding stanzas to 
his MrcchakatikGvivarana he informs us that it was composed ex- 
pressly for the use of his pupils and the same appears to be the 
case with the Mdalatimadhava- Laghuvivarana, 

In addition to the commentary on the Matatimaidhava Aufrecht 
records one more work of Dharananda, a commentary ( called 
Sudht) on the Citramimansi by Appsyya Diksita. Whereas 
Aufrecht records one Ms. only of the Sudhd, from the Govt. 
Oriental Library, Madras, the Descriptive Catalogues of the same 
collection disclose two more Mss. of the Sudh@ and two works 
not recorded in the Catalogus Catalogorum viz. a commentary on 
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the Anaragharaghava of Murari, oslied the Gidharthadipika and 
another on the Mrcchakatika named the Mrechakatiktivivarana. All 
these four works of Dhardnanda are unpublished. The Gudha- 
rthadipikad breake off in the second act and no complete Ms, of the 
work is known to exist. The Mrcchakatikavivarana ia preserved 
in complete in a single Ms. and is similar to the Zaghuviverara 


is to give the Sanskrit Ch@y@ of the Prakrit portion of the play. 
The Sudha, however, seems to be a more ambitious work, if we 
are to judge from the short extracts given in the Descriptive Cat- 
alogue. The commentary extends to the end of the Atisayolktya~ 
lamkiira i, e. it is available for the whole of the extant portion of 
the Citremimamed, 


ON THE SEARCH FOR MANUSCRIPTS IN THE DECCAN 
BY 
R. G, HARSHE 


Moro than forty years have elapsed since the regular work of 
the collection of Manuscripts in this part of the country had com- 
pletely stopped, Government used to spend about Rs. 8000/- every 
year for this excellent and most useful work and the names of 
Biihler, Kielhorn, Peterson and Bhandarkar are associated with 
it so that as the result of frequent tours in the country we have 
8 fine collection of about 20,000 Mss. at the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute, Poona, dealing with a variety of subjects and 
going as far back as the 13th century of the Christian Era. The 
work wes probably discontinued because the collectors them- 
selves did not think it worthwhile to pursue this task any longer, 
as there was in their opinion no possibility of unearthing any new 
material or elee, no pressing demand on Government was made 
hy any of their successors in office. Some how the work has 
still remained incomplete and although several institutions have 
since followed in the footsteps of Bhandarkar and Rajwade 
in the work of collecting manuscript material, 8 thorough and 
systematic search all over the country still remains a thing to be 
desired. 

Tt ia possible to do this kind of work now with better chances 
of success. Oriental research was in its infanoy then and the 
caste prejudices of the learned Pandits were very strong against 
its European sponsors, Pride of the family traditions had not 
died out and ideas of sanctity regarding Sanskrit and Sanskrit 
Jearning had still their sway on the minds of the people, Stories 
are told of how men like Biibler and Peterson were obliged to 
sit some twenty feet away from the Brahman Pandit who was 
induced to part with some of his collection by appealing to his 
love of money and poverty stricken condition, Selling Mss. ata 
rate a little higher than that of the waste paper was supposed to 
‘be the last meana of adding to the family income. Most of these 
Brahmans with ancestral pride as their only heritage, were in- 
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capable of understanding the contents of their treasured posses- 
sion, much less their value. Despite all this, it required a good 
deal of effort and persuasion on the part of the collector to induce 
them to sell away their Mss. 

Now circumstances have changed, Education which was 
then a privilege of the few, has now become almost common, 
Oriental Research has made long strides in its progress and peo- 
ple bave begun to understand and appreciate the value of re- 
search. Circumstances have forced people to leave their proper 
native places in search of service and city life does not afford 
any space for unnecessary storage. The Mss. and family records 
are perishing in dust at their village homes and sharing the 
same fate as the houses themselves. People are therefore more 
willing to part with their Mss. and family records than allow 
them to be worm-eaten, if they could be properly preserved by a 
respectable public institution and made available to genuine 
scholars. They would not even care for any monetary return, 

Our recent experiences at Puntambe, distriot Ahmadngar, 
strongly bear out this fact in as much as we have been able to 
secure as donation from Mr. V. M. Gorhe about 127 Mas. for the 
Deccan College Postgraduate and Research Institute, Poona 
and record 465 others that are lying with only three Sastri 
families of the place. Within a week’s time it was possible only 
to have a cursory glance at the collection of three or four fami- 
lies and it could by no means be said that the work was thorough 
and exhaustive, For instance, Mr. Nidre, who is supposed to 
have the largest collection of Mss. in Puntambe, had not re- 
vealed to us his entire stock but allowed us to take down the 
names of a few Mss. A thorough search, granting that all facili- 
ties for work could be obtained, would require a couple of months’ 
strenuous work. 


But such a work would not go without its reward. The view 
that there is no possibility of unearthing any new material has no 
foundation in fact. Even this small collection of 127 Mss. con- 
tains no less than 17 Mss. that are not recorded in Aufrecht’s 
Catalogous Catologorum and as many as 32 which are not to be 
found in the Government Collection of Mss. at the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute, The importance of this work cannot 
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therefore be gainsaid. No cultural History of the Marathi speak- 
ing province can ever be written unless and until a thorough and 
systematic search of the Sanskrit, Prakrit and Marathi cultural 
traditions is made by competent scholars. 

For centuries together Maratha Pandits have distinguished 
themselves by their great learning, their versatility and their 
acutenegs of intelligence and left behind them hosts of literary 
works-a complete history of which is yet to be written, Contri- 
bution of the Marathi Pandits to Mediaeval Sanskrit is a thesis 
worth attempting but the required material is enveloped in a 
chaotic mass for the clearer vision of which work as outlined 
above is a condition precedent. Besides, a careful gleaner of 
manuscripts in this part of the province would reap a very rich 
harvest of Marathi literature of immortal poets and writers be- 
longing to different religious sects, such as the Nathapanthiyas, 
the Mahanubhavas, the Varakeris and the Ramadasls, etc. The 
Marathas were the last to make history in modern times and bits 
of that history are still to be found in the nooks and corners of 
this country. It is therefore suggested that the work of the search 
for manuscript material should again be undertaken under Gov- 
ernment patronage by a Joint Board of competent scholars who 
have specialised in Indology, Marathi Literature and Mediaeval 
and Maratha History, with a modest annual recurring grant of 
Rs. 15000/-. Ten years’ intensive work would put into our hands 
all the necessary material that would enable us to know what 
kind of literature would be available throughout the Marathi 
speaking districts of the Bombay Presidency. 


The Mes. in the V. M. Gorhe colleation of the Deccan College 
Postgraduate and Rescarch Institute, Poona, were at the time 
of their presentation merely a heap of louse folios, tied in extre- 
mely old and worn out bundles and so mixed up that it took 
more than a month for the writer to re-arrange them in a proper 
form of Ms. complete or fragmentary. In 127 Mss. resoued 
from oblivion, as many as 82 are complete and the rest incomplete. 
Classified under several subject-heads, we find that they present 
a good variety : 


Veda 3, Itihtsa 21, PursSna 17, Dharmasastra 25, Vedanta 8, 
Jyotiga-Graba and Phala 10, Tarka and Nyadya7, Tantra and 
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Yoga 3, Vyakerana 2, Ganita 1, Koga 1, Kavya 24, Nataka 2, 
Gadya-Campi i, Total-125+2 Maratbi=127. 

Though the collection does not represent the entire collection 
owned by the Family, it is fairly rich and contains some valu- 
able Mas. not yet recorded by collectors of Mss, and the curators 
of Manuscript Libraries. This fact itself shows the importance of 
carrying on this work of collection from year to year and from 
village to village. It must be remembered that even these Mss, 
were collected out of the so-called refuse. If a thorough search 
be made many more Maes. will come to light. 

To review briefly this collection, section by section, we find 
that the Vedic Section contains, besides a portion of Samastva- 
dhayfya Bhasya of Mahidhara, a work called Sakhaviveka, which 
describes the importance of the Kanvasakha ’ 

In the Itihasa Section we find some very old Mas. uf some of 
the parvans of the Mahabharata. Recently, 8 Mss. out of 20, 
have been selected by Dr. V. S. Sakthankar for his collation 
work at the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona. 

Under the Puranas are classified several Mas., dealing with the 
Mahatinyas of Gods, Vratas, Months, places of pilgrimage, etc., 
but the notable ones are those of Srimadbhagavata Purana-Canto 
X, -Harivijaya, Brhannaradiyapurana and Purdnasaéroddhara. 
Most of these, though of a bulky size, are wanting in some folios 
and are incomplete. 

Dharmadastra claims to have the highest number of Mes. in 
this collection, dealing with the domestic rites and sacraments, 
the different kinds of vows and religious practices, the duties of 
the Sarhnydsins, the decisions regarding clans and pedigrees, eto. 
The following might be mentioned as important worke :--Changa- 
phdsyam on Péraskara-Snanasitram, Prayogaratnam by Kaét- 
dikgits, Kriyapaddhatih—by Visvanathabhatta, Smrtikaustubhah 
by Anantabhatta, Acararkah-by Divakara, Vratarkah-by 
Sarkarabhatia, Nirnayabharanam-by Bhatta Mayireévara, 
Yatidharmaprakésa by Vasudevasramamuni etc. It might be 
mentioned here that Anantabhatta, in hia work Smrtikaustubha, 
gives important details of his patron Bajabahaduracandra and 
of his ancestors beginning from Ekanatha. 





1 “MahBtmyam KénvaéakbaySh Kathyate Visputustaye ii 11 — Date of 
the Ma.—Sake 1772. 
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Among the Vedanta Mss., mention might be made of the 
Téa visyabhagyam by Mahidhara, Paficikaranavarttikam by Sure- 
Svaracarya and the Prapaficamithyatvanumanapaficikavyakhya 
by Srinivasa, all of which are complete. 

All the Mas. of Jyotisa are more or leas important, some of 
them being two hundred years old. There is an undated Ms, in 
this collection dealing with prognosticating dreams and their 
consequences, It is illustrated and contains prsthamatrfs and pen 
and ink pictures, against a general back ground of red colour, They 
are unaffected by Muslim or Rajpute style of drawing and paint- 
ing. The Ms. might belong to the fourteenth or fifteenth century. 

Most of the Mss. belonging to the Tarka-Nyaya section, are 
copies of the well-known treatises like Tarkasamgraha, Sapta- 
padarthi and Nyayamala, Buta criticiam of Saptapadarth! by 
name Saptapadarthyadana-khandanam by Nagan&tha is impo- 
rtant. This Nagandtha was the preceptor of Yadavabhatta who 
was a versatile scholar and whose work on Jyotisa, namely, 
Grahaprabodhasya udaharanam, dated Saka 1685, is available in 
our coliection. Unfortunately, the Ms. of Saptapadarthyadina- 
khandanam is incomplete. 

The Tantras&rasamgraha of Anandatirtha, is incomplete and 
the other two Mss. in the Tantra~yoga section, viz., Sivayoga- 
darpanasamgraha and Sivayogasara-sarhgraha together make 25 
folios of the size 5/2, x 334. 

The commentary of PuiijarSja on the Sarasvatavydkarana is 
complete and the other Ms. is that of Sadlingaripavali, evidently 
meant for beginners. 

The Patiganitadhyaya of Bhaskaradcirya is the oldest dated 
Ma. in this collection, complete, bearing the date Sake 1583 and 
written by Nrharidaivajfia, the son of Visvanathabhatta who was 
a great exponent of the works of Ganegadaivajfia, - 

The one Koga Mg. ia the Ekaksaranighanta of Vararuci, com- 
plete and containing in sll 41 verses. 

Leaving aside the copies of the well-known Kavyas such as 
the Ramayana, the extracts from the Mahabharata and the Bha- 
gavata, as well as those of the celebrated five Mahakavyas, the 
following are among the rare ones. 
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Srhgfravilasa and Ghatakharparakavyam by Kalidasa (only 
one canto, complete, of the latter with a commentary by Samkara) 
Nitisatapatram by Acyuta and commented upon by Srihari: Rama- 
fatam of Kesavabhatta Laug&ksi and Ramaryd astottarasatam of 
Mah&émnudgalabhattaocarya. 

The Ms. of the Hanimanniataka and a commentary called 
Tippant are both incomplete. The Bhojaprabandha mentioned 
under the last section is the only Me. of the variety called Gadya- 
Campt and that too incomplete. 

Besides these Sanskrit Mss., there are two Mar&thi Mas. 
namely, that of the Sivalamrta and the Samaégiok!l of Vamana 
Pandita of which the latter is complete and belongs to Saka 1583. 

Thus, it will be seen that a more thorough work of collection 
would be extremely profitable to Indological, Literary, Cultural 
and Historical Studies and if Government undertake to provide 
for a modest sum of Rs. 15000/- per year, regular work of catalo- 
guing these verious Mes. lying with different individuals at 
different places,’ might be started on more acientific basis in 
which University and Research Institutes would surely interest 
themeelves. It would moreover be the continuation of the noble 
work of Dr. Bhandarkar so enthusiastically undertaken and so 
thoroughly carried out, within the prescribed limits, at the end 
of the last century. 


1 Qut of 465 Mas. which I have been able to record, Mr. Shankar Vinayak 
Nidre has got 31, Shankar Balkrishoa Lumpathki 116, and Gangadhar Ram- 
krishna Dharmadhikari 318. They could be classed under the following 
heads :—Ayurveda 3, Itihdsa 2, Kivya 39, Koéa 4, Jyotiga 13, Tattvaifiina 
20, Tarka-Ny&ya 11, Tantra-Yoga 4, Purina 37, Dharmaéastra 265, Vedio 11, 
Vytkerana 4, S&hitye-Alamkara 10, Stotras 30, miscellaneous 10 and 
Marathi 2 = 465. Of these the majority of Mes. are complete and not more 
than 8 dozen are incomplete, There are in all 79 dated Mas,, the oldest going 
as far back as Sathvat 1118. This is avery valuable cellection containing 
several Mes, ec far unknown to us, 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF FLUX 


An analogous Study in Heraclitean and 
Indian Thought 


BY 
BETTY HEIMANN 


In my “Indian and Western Philosophy: A Study in Con- 
trasts'” I clearly took up the position of non-analogy between 
India and the West which latter trend of thought started with 
Greek philosophy. In this case, however, a study in analogy 
between a Greek thinker and Indian philosophers is undertaken. 
There is no change of attitude, because Heraclitus was a prem 
Socratic, or rather, pre-Sophistic, thinker. He still, on the main, 
apart from some personal and topical remarks, was occupied with 
some cosmic thought. His work had the title “ Peri Physeds” (‘‘ De 
Natura ’’) and as such, as the later expositions will prove, he 
had his footing on a basis near to the constant Indian outlook. 
It may well be that this study may turn out to be a defence, 
simultaneously of Heraclitus’ and of India’s philosophy. For 
the same reproaches which the later Greeks, from their funda- 
mentally changed standpoint, made against H. are generally 
made by Western thinkers against the whole of Indian philo- 
sophy. Heraclitus is called the “Skoteinos”, the obscure and 
the unsystematic thinker. One external reason for this censure 
may be found in the accidental fact that H.’s work is only 
handed down to us in patchy fragments. Another external 
reason is that he used a manner of expression unusual to average 
language by employing the form of aphorism and also by his 
attitude of an inspired seer. (Significantly he laid down his 
work in the temple of Artemis as a kind of religious offering to 
the Divine ). But more important are inner reasons why his 
work remained unintelligible for the masses of later Greek 
thinkers and, more or less, for the West up to recent times. His 
main dogma that everything is in continuous motion irrelevant 


1 London 1937. ( G. Allen and Unwin, Ltd. ). 
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of direction, that ail opposites, the “ Hodos and and kato "the up- 
ward and downward movements, are essentially the same, 
does not fit into the rigid frame work of Western logical 
thinking. Since the slogan of the Sophists that “ Man is the 
measure of everything”, human reasoning with its definite 
canon of values and of careful avoidance of contradictory state- 
ments holds sway over the West. Since then a reluctance has 
arisen towards the loose elasticity of thought and its resulting 
ambiguity. But that is exactly what Heraclitus intended to 
impress on his fellow thinkers as Nature's law, “ Everything 
moves ina circle, up and down, from growth to decay and twice 
versa (Mragm, 112). “Nature strives after the opposite” 
(Fragm. 10). “ Union is only possible through primary dissen- 
sion, through the struggle of opposite tendencies” ( Fragm. 8). 
“ Wakening is destructive, sleep is constructive while co-opera- 
ting on world events” (Fragm.75). “Birth is misery and 
consequently turns into death” (Fragm. 20). “Good and bad 
are the same” (Fragm. 58). Heraclitus is conscious of being 
Viable to be misunderstood ( Fragm, 34) by taking away all fixed 
determinations to which human reason clings. 

The same holds good forthe basic thoughts on which all 
Indian philosophical systems are founded. Through trying to 
insert the human being into the cosmic thought, considering 
Man as only one expression of the vital life-foree which in- 
discriminately permeates the whole Universe and all its 
phenomena, through emphasizing the over changing flux upwards 
and downwards, from construction to destruction and vice versu, 
Indian thought represents the same difficulty for human reason 
as Heraclitus’ teachings provide. 

All Indian systems, too, emphasize the vagueness of direction 
but the fundamental idea of motion, the oscillating and alternat- 
ing, the undulating and reverse movements which correlate 
everything and take away singleness and fixation. The idea of 
relation between everything results in the assumption of 
relativity and momentariness of everything. Every phenomenon 
has an ambiguous significance, As a manifestation of the 
universal vital force within, and behind, all phenomena each 
single one is signifioant, but at the same time insignificant as 
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only one transitory moment of fixation. The concept of a hidden 
unity between them all does not admit of a strict separation of 
opposites; it simultaneously views reverses and accepts 
paradoxies. The only constant factor which remains for the 
Indian thinker is the continuity of flux, the unbreakable inter- 
relation between analysis and catalysis, the continuous metabo- 
lism and transformation. 

As such Indian ontology in the Vedanta and Samkhya syatem 
teaches a perpetual emanation and reabsorption out of, and into, 
Brahman or Prakrti. As such Jainism in its cosmology speaks 
about the rising and falliag movements of world formation ( wt- 
sarpini and avasarpini, an almost literal equivalent of Heraclitus’ 
term “ hodos and and kat”), 

A quaesi-ethical or theological expression of this biological 
law is given in the Upanisads. Not only in the pre-existential 
and post-existential periods of the world, but also in the empiri- 
oal stages an interchange of the “ hodos and and katé” is taught. 
The doctrine of the devayina and pitryana indicates that the 
human being after this present form of existence is moving up- 
wards ( “ hodos and”) to moon and sun according to his merits, 
but then again comes down to earth ( “hodos kato’’ ) in the trans: 
forme d shape of rain and food and through that again returns 
to a human or animal body which is built up together with all 
ita physical or psychic functions by the quasi-neutral comico 
substance which continuously changes form. 

The underlying biological idea of the karma theory, common to 
all Indian systems, emphasizes that karma-bija grows into karma- 
phala ; but the moment of the highest fulfilment of the seed in 
the fully developed fruit is the very beginning of decay. The 
fruit drops after having absorbed in itself as much as possible of 
the vitai force of ita bearer and has now no more participation 
with the ever flowing vital sap. Its only way of survival is in 
transformation, either in the shape of consumed food or in the 
disintegrated form of manure which provides substance to a new 
outgrowth. We may understand inthis way Hereoclitus’ Frag- 
ment 36. “ Death of the transformed is the birth of a new form.” 

Nothing comes from nothing, but each action results into an 
adequate re-action. This is the underlying idea of early Vedic 
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sacrifice and magio and the often misunderstood doctrine of “do- 
ut-des."” Performance of a rite, the concrete substance of liba- 
tion and the will-power invested in the ceremony inevitably 
attraots the wanted result from the Gods or through direct influ- 
ence on the cosmic parts. 

Indian thought as well as the teaching of Heraclitus is based 
on the acknowledgment of the existent facts of actua) phenomena 
which function freely according to their specific laws. Not an 
externally imposed order, but an immanent functional order un- 
derlies the course of development. Significantly, already the 
Reveda finds an expression for this dynamic law.' Rta, lit. the 
going, is the ancient name of the universal order which governs 
the function of human and extra-human beings alike. Ria (or 
rather Varuna, the servant of Ria ) sees to it that the sun, moon 
and etars, the rivers and men, function in their appropriate places 
and at their appropriate time. Compare this concept of Rta with 
Heraclitus’ idea of Dike. “If the sun could deviate from its pre- 
scribed course, the Erinues, the guardians of Diké, the inevitable 
immanent order, would find it out and would forcibly drive it 
back to its dutiful function” ( Fragm. 23). 

Heraclitus starting point of thought, too, is the plurality of 
objects with their fixed functions, but ever changing manifold- 
ness of conditions, While taking their starting point of investi- 
gation in the actual dynamio flux of the empirical world, no 
space is allotted by these thinkers to a creator out of the nihil. It 
is no accident that Rgveda 10, 129 emphatically teaches that the 
God or the Gods being themselvos but single forms are on this 
empirical side of the world. Again, it is no accident, but a con- 
sequence of the fundamental idea, that H. assigns no personal 
God or Gods other than 8 somewhat elevated stage among all 
individual beings. 

But it is a natural urge to seek within this embarassing mani- 
foldness of actual phenomena for an underlying unity. Thus 
India postulates, in a way of asaumed accelerated motion, the ly- 
ing-together of all emanations of the basic life-force at the 
beginning, or their falling-together at the end, in a kind of uni- 
fying receptacle. Pre-or-post-empirical unity is a deduction 
from emplrical plurslity observed. Thus the idea of motion and 
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empirical flux ( Heraclitus “ Pants rei”) results in its last con- 
sequence into its opposite, unity as opposed to, and yet connected 
with, plurality ; continuity, as opposed to, and yet connected with 
constancy. 

Unity is the coincidentia oppositorum. This holds good not 
only im the ephere of visible empirical phenomena; also the two 
ends of the immense, the transcendental “ hodos and and katé, ” 
are essentially the same. The immeasurably great and the im- 
measurably small sre in Sanskrit termed éZna and sinya (both 
derivatives of the same root: s#). The All and the None are 
essentially the same and between those correlated opposites lies 
embedded the world of the Finite. As such sinya, zero, can be- 
come 4 synonym for Nirvana; the not-yet-a-thing is essentially 
the same as the no-more~a-thing. Both are nothings. The 
Vaidesika system accepts beside the finite physical forms the two 
opposites implied in the idea of the Adrgta, the Unseen, which 
oan be conceived either as the infinitely small atom, the anu, or 
as the infinitely great, but equally ungraspable, Zkaéa, the imme 
asurable ether. 

The deduction of the fundamental assumtion of the over 
changing condition of things is drawn by Heraclitus and his 
follower Kratylos. Nobody can enter more than once, nor even 
once, the same stream, because both the bather and the stream, 
change from moment to moment. This idea which takes away 
all safe fixation certainly embarrassed the later so-called system- 
atics of Greek and Western thinkers. Their antidote was to 
ridicule it. But the very same concept underlies serious Indian 
doctrines. Its last theoretical consequence is to be found in the 
kesana theory of Buddhiem which teaches that no things except 
in interrelation (sa/rtina} of moments. But yet, even in this 
seemingly nihilating ksana theory some kind of constant factor 
remains, Even the nihilistic sohools of Buddhism accept the 
idea of a though continuously changing, but in its very change 
permanent, bundle of psychic experiences. The karma bearer, 
retains from one form of existence to all following ones its 
psychic predisposition. 

Heraclitus propagates that union or harmony can only be 
produced by the falling together of opposites. The mate and the 
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female elements are essentially opposed, but complementary to 
each other. Hinduism in texts and figural representations empha- 
sizes the same idea. God Siva cannot be thought of apart from 
his female Sakti. The Samkhya system represents the male 
element as the principle of Purusa, the female as the principle 
of Prakrti. While working against, and for each other, the male 
and female elements are together the creative powers of the 
world formation. It is no accident that the different Indian 
systems ( Vedanta and Samkhya) use frequently the metaphor of 
sexual union. Later Hinduism depicts this idea in its last conse- 
quence in the concept of the ardhan@riévara, introduces a double 
being in which the left half of its body is representative of the 
female, the right half of the male element. 


Indian psychology, as represented in the Yoga system, makes 
use of the basic doctrine of immanent counter-movements. The 
karma, the activity, directed towards external functions, bas to 
be counter-balanced by puri-kurma, inverted karma ( Yoga~siitras 
1,85 Comm. ). Each savwedana, external consciousness, is counter— 
acted and such complemented by prati-sat-vedanii ( of. prati~sayn- 
vedin, Yoga-sitras 1, 29 Comm.). Similarly the psychological 
aim of the study of history, of external action, is recommended 
for psychic training. Not for the sake of acquiring single facts 
of knowledge, but for the attainment of a liberated mind, history 
shall be studied. The study of action shall lead to indifference 
towards action; study of history shall lead to the Sdntarasa, to 
the pacified mind of the hermit. Nothing stands for good on the 
crest of a wave, nothing for good in the trough of a wave. Re. 
viewing the undulating events as momentary and transitory 
happenings, that is the aim of the Rajatarargini, the chief histori- 

-cal text of ancient India. The literal translation of this program- 
matic title is “ the waves of dynasties.” 


All values of human super-imposed ethios sre irrelevant. 
Good and bad, i.e. black, white or karma of a mixed colour ig sui- 
table only for the average man; the Yogin has neither black nor 
white karma (of. Yoga-siitras 4, 7 and Bhagavadgita 2, 50). Pure 
accomplishment lies beyond that sphere of distinction. The 
same concept seems to underly Heraclitus’ Fragment 56. “ Good 
and bad are finally the same.” God Sivain his highest aspect 
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is beyond the ethical range of his destructive and constructive 
powers. As such he is the indifferent Yogin and is represented as 
the Nataraja. He performs his dance of world-destruction with 
the smiling expression of neutral duty. While destroying and 
trampling down the world into a formless mass, he provides the 
predisposition for a new formation. 

From the social point of view, distinctions, too, are assumed 
as Natural necossities, but not as final aims. The divisions of 
caste are not based on the law of independent and static differ- 
ence, but on that at common cause. The human communily is 
conceived as a huge social organism in which all members have 
to play their specific part. The scheme of the caste system ia essenti- 
ally adivision of labour, or rather, a specification of labour. 
Only, when each single caste performs its specific dharma ( duty 
and right ) it serves as a useful member of the whole, And yet 
another seemingly paradoxical Jaw can be observed in this con- 
cept of caste, The caste itself, the genus, is fixed, but within this 
fixation of the genus 4 continuous development takes place within 
each spectes belonging to the genus, While strictly adhering to 
the fixed order of a caste in the course of generation physical and 
psychic progression takes place; capacities once acquired are 
developed and improved through their repeated exercise streng- 
thened by inheritance. 


These ambiguities already observed in all the other disciplines 
of thought have significantly left their marks also in the field of 
logic and epistemology. Even so-called formal Indian logic in 
its distinctive reasoning has to take into consideration natural 
ambiguity and elasticity of thought. Indian terms are never 
fixed “ termini” in the Latin sense, i.e. static limits, but main- , 
tain ambiguous meaning, or even combine opposites. Prasaiga, 
for instance, is a definite logical term, but ambiguoualy fixed. 
As such it means logical consequence or wrong association. 
Other terms like mukéi and yoga are in one and the same context 
uged in their distinct terminological meaning but also in their 
wider significance, As such yoga indicates “ union” of any kind 
and mukti‘* loosening power” in general. Thus Yoga-sitraa 3, 
22 comm. speak of the unguarded fire as muita. Significantly 
Indian formal logic introduces also a dynamic term for the in- 
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separable connection between the bearer of characteristios and its 
essential! characteristics. Vyipiz designates the process of 
mutual penetration between the dingin and the iitga. Fixed rela- 
tions are not static date, but physical or psychic procesees. 
Things are interrelated through mutual participation of certain 
qualities, And once more the term “quality ” has in Indian 
logic a wider sense than in the forma! logic of the West. Spatial 
relationship results in in-fluence. Divisibility into the same 
number of parts results in similarity of the things which have 
participation with the quality of the same number. Similes and 
metaphors state a relationship (similarity ) between the things 
compared which may result, in case of a relatively high number 
of comparable qualities, into identification. From this point of 
view rbetoric can be inserted into the Indian system of logic. 
statement implies possible counter-statement; paksa conditions 
prati-paksa. Ag such Indian logic cannot be thought of apart of 
discussion. A puzzle in Indian logic for the Western inrerpreter 
isits theory of the positive research in the a-bhdva, the non- 
being. The former perceiving of a pot in a certain place leads 
to the investigation of the “non-pot” on the spot where previous- 
ly a pot was seen. Each bhiiva implies the existence of its a-bhava 
each bheda equally explains a potential a-bheda; difference can 
only be perceived, if from another aspect non-difference is 
assumed. 

The same ambiguous relationship is given for the concepts 
of subjeot and object. They are continuously changing places. In 
the act of perception subject and object are equally active (perhaps) 
the object, while having a wider range of efficiency in influencing 
more than one subject simultaneously or subsequently, is the 
more active of the two. Not only in the Vedanta, but throughout 
all later systems, the state of super-consciousness, the condition 
of non-more distinction between the Ego and the outer world, is 
considered the highest. Swsupti, the dreamless sleep, where no 
distinctive form and no separate consciousness of the wakening 
stage and of its reflection in dream-sleep is anymore assumed, is 
the highest form of consciousness and as such a super-subjective 
~objective bliss. Here ones more one may quote Heraclitus who 
voices the same idea, though not in the developed form and 
refinement of India’s long tradition, H. speaks of the construo- 
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tive stage of sleep ( Fragm. 75 ). We have to add of “ dreamleas ” 
Bleep. 


While taking into consideration the wider range of Indian 
logic which thus transgresses the narrow limits of Western for- 
mal logic, we may try to understand the pregrarmatic saying 
of NySya-sitral,1. All the logical intricacies of discussion, 
all the 16 categories of rational proceedings claim to lead to the 
end of irrational bliss or salvation. : 


After all the former expositions it is not surprising that even 
in the sober realm of Indian linguistics 8 reflection of the basic 
conoept of flux, i. e. of super directional motion, can be observed. 
The prefixes, the guiis, the motors, of the noun or verb to which 
they are added suggest in their basic meanings either ambiguous 
or even reverse, functions. The prefix sam indicates psycholo- 
gically concentration, physically compilation, logically com- 
prehension. ‘he prefix @ is an indicator of reverse motion ; it 
represents, as it were, a “ hodos ano and kato ” in the horizontal, 
instead of the vertical, direction. -A-pingala means reddish, i. e. 
going towards the red colour, gam (root gam, to go),on the 
other hand, is used to indicate the reverse direction; as suoh 
@-gam means to return or to come. 


The prefix pratt ia even a stronger representative of thia double 
motion. Whenever it is used, it indicates counter-movement. Each 
puksa implies a possible prati-paksa. Praty-aksam is accordingly 
a significant term for sense perception. Its literal meaning is 
going towards to, or backwards from, the eys and thus it depicts 
the influence from the object into the subject and vice versa. 

The same ambiguity, or even contradictoriness, of meaning 
can be observed in simple nouns or verbs. Varnz means colour 
and sound, i, ¢, it indicates the visible or audible product of the 
sense (eye orear), Similarly, ‘ky is: to see ortosay. Thia 
vagueness of meaning is extended beyopd the mere verbs of 
sense perception. Asi means: to rule and todestory. Ha is: to 
attain and to give up, Either these latter verbs indicate differ- 
ent stages of a process or a general ambiguity of meaning. Other 
words show the last consequence of fundamental neutrality of 
meaning in indicating even contradictory funotions. Rj means: 

24 [ Annals, BO. RE} 
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to move and to stand still. Abhva, lit. whieh has no bhava, no 
empirical being, means accordingly nothing or immense ( cf. the 
above mentioned éiina and sinya), As in the sphere of the Finite 
also in the realm of the Infinite reverse motion is assumed, 
Nabha is the absence, ot the matrix, of all numbers. 


Heraclitus is for the later Westerner who has limited himeelf 
by hia rigid reasoning ‘ Skoteinos, ” obscure or unsystematic, 
In the light of comparison with the productive tradition of 
Indian thought we sppreciate the richness and promise, i, ¢. the 
elasticity, of mind of this original and fertile thinker. 


THREE HEADED ANIMALS IN MOHENJO DARO 
By 
H. HERAS 


On a few seals found in Mohenjo Daro, instead of the usual 
symbolic animal, which may represent one of the tribes into 
which the proto-Indians were divided, there is the representa- 
tion of a three-headed animal. Thus in one of them we see the 
snimal with the heads of bull, an unicorn and an ibex. (fig. 
1).! The bull’s head is placed low as in the attitude of eating 
grass. The Unicorn’s head is the middle one and appears an it 
were the proper head of the animal. Finally, the ibex’s head 
springs from the union between the neck and back of the animal 
and turns backwards. We have caljied this head, the head of an 
ibex because the horns appear to be the horns of this Himalayan 
goat, Yet we must easy that the horns are turned forward, 
which is not the ordinary position of the borns of the ibex. 
Moreover, its head itself might not be recognised as the head of 
an ibex by a zoologist, 

The representation of this animal is also found on another 
seal ® with inscription above, about whioh we shall speak below. 

On another seal * ( fig.2) the three heads seem to belong to 
the same animal but for the horns. The lowermost head has 
two horns which might be the horns of a bull, while the upper 
two heads once more have the horns of an ibex, the middle one 
having the horus turned forward and the uppermost head having 
them turned in the natural backward direction. Otherwise, the 
position of the heads is the same as in the preceding case, 
though the lowermost head is perhaps still more bent towards 
the ground than in the other case. 

Amongst the seals described as Hittite, in the Ashmolean 
Museum, Oxford, there is again a seal (fig. 3) showing a 


1 Mackay, Further Excavations at Mohenjo Duro, Il, PL XCVI, No. 494, 
&® Mackay, Further Excavations at Mohenjo Daro, Pl. LXXXIII, No. 24. 
& Marshall, Mokenjo Dero and the Indus Civilization, Pl, CXII, No. 382, 
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double-headed animal, one being the head of a bull which 
appears as the natural head of the animal, and the other head 
rising over the neck and turned backwards in the same position 
as the uppermost head in the preceding two oases. This second 
head apparently is the head of s ram, its horns being represented 
in the characteristic wavy shape of the rams in the Mohenjo 
Daro representations’ and also in Egyptian carvings and 
paintings. * 

What was the meaning of these three-headed animals of 
Mohenjo Daro, and incidentally of the two-headed animal of the 
Hittites ? 

The reading of the inscription which accompanies the first 
three-headed animal described above made me advance a theory 
about the nature of these quaint representations, embodied in the 
two following questions: “Is the monster having three heads a 
symbol of the divine triad of the Mohenjo Daro Religion?* Are 
these three animals the Vahanas of the ‘three great gods’’* 
The doubt expressed when proposing this theory is not yet fully 
removed after nearly three years since I wrote those lines. Yet 
I readily acknowledge the possibility of the theory owing to the 
following arguments. 


Though among the objects discovered in the Indus Valley 
there is no representation of any god standing or seated on any 
animal as a Vahana or in any way connected with any, yet it 
seems likely that the idea of ascribing a Va@hanato each god 
must come from the very early proto-Indian period. In point 
of fact we find a number of gods represented on animal Vahanus 
in Sumer (and consequently in Babylon and Assyria), among 
the Hittites and among the Phosnicians. In other Mediterranean 
nations we come across certain animals associated with some 
definite gods though not actually represented as vehicles of the 


1 Hogarth, Hittite Seals, Pl, IV, No. 101, (Oxford, 1920). 

® Of. for instance, Wallis-Budge, From Fetish to God, pp. 14,76 and 
passim, 

& Of Heras, “The Religion of the Mohenjo Daro People according to 
the Insoriptions " Journal of the University of Bombay, V, pp. 15-17. 

4 Heras, “ Further Excavations at Mohenjo Daro” The New Review, 
Vol. IX, p. 75. 
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latter. But the most interesting circumstance of this custom is 
that a number of these vehicles perfectly correspond in some 
cases to the Indian vahanas and their respective goda. 

In Sumer, for instance, the God Enlil, who haa taken the 
place of the Supreme deity, is intimately associated with the 
ram, in whose zodiacal house he is supposed to dwell. ! 

In Egypt, the god Amon-R&, who is the first deity of the 
triad of Thebes, is often represented with the head of a ram ® or 
simply as aram.? Similarly the goddess She-Khet, who is the 
Mother Goddess in another Egyptian triad, is shown with the 
head of a lioness, 


On the Jarge rock of Iasily-Kaya, near the Hittite capital, 
the first god of the Triad, Jefanu, corresponding to the proto- 
Indian An, is shown next to a ram. In front of him, the Mother 
Goddess Am@ is represented standing on ao lioness whioh is 
walking over mountains, gperfect equation of the future mother 
goddess of India, Parvati whose vahana is o lioness. ‘ 


A Phoenician oylinder seal shows likewise the first god An 
with a trident-like thunderbolt, standing on a humped bull which 
reminds us of Siva's Nandi while the mother goddess is once 
more shown represented on mountains. * 


Tn Syria and Phrygia the main god, later called by the Romans 
Jupiter-Dolichunus is always represented standing on a bull. 
On the coins of Hierapolis he is shown seated on a throne 
flanked by two bulls, while the mother goddess is to his left on 
a similar throne flanked by two lions. * 


Among the seals discovered in the palace of Minos in Crete, 
there are several representations of the Mother Goddess associated 
with the lion. Yet we shall only refer to one on which ‘she is 
shown on the top of mountains next to which are two lions with 


1 Radau, Sumerian Hymns and Prayers to God Nin-ib, pp. 34-35, 

% Shorter, The Egyptian Gods, p. 126. 

3 Ibid. pp. 11 and 140. 

4 Garstang, The Hittite Empire, Pl. XXIV. 

5 Delaporte, Catalogue des Cylindres Orientaux de ta Bibliothique 
Nationale No. 251. 

6 Garstang, op. cit., p, 304, fig. 43, 
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their paws on the mountains so as to have their heads on the 
same level as the feet of the goddess. ' 

This persistent tradition of the vahanas of somé of these gods 
agreeing in some cases if not all, with the vihancs of the corres- 
ponding divinities of the later Indian Pantheon, seems to imply 
that they existed already in India before the migrations of the 
Mediterranean branches of the nation. If that were so, we might 
perhaps suggest that the bull of the three-headed monster under 
study was the vhanc of An, the future Siva; the ibex was the 
vahana of Anil, the proto-type of Subrahmanya in India and of 
Enlil in Sumer, The remaining head of a unicorn would thus 
correspond to the vahana of Ama, the future Um&-Parvati. The 
fact that these last two vahanas were exchanged for a peacock 
and a lioness, respectively seems to go against our theory.* Yet 
we must remember that a lioness or a lion appears already in 
connection with the Mother Goddess in other Mediterranean 
nations and that Zeus-Jupiter is asso@iated with # bird, viz, an 
eagle. This eagle as well as Subrahmanya’s peacock might be 
the final development of another bird of early times. This bird 
was very likely a cook which was Subrahmanya’s first vihanc *, 
In point of fact we also find an eagle as the vZhana of another 
God in the historic period of India, viz., Garuda as the vdhana 
of Visnu who though being a Vedio god is not shown associated 
with this whana in the Reveda. 

As regards the other three-headed animal, we do not finda 
plausible explanation of its three heads, nor have the two signs 
carved on that seal any apparent relation to the figure. Was it 
perhaps the representation of a sort of a demon or evil spirit ? 
Good spirits are represented in the Mohenjo Daro seals with com- 
bined human and animal forms.’ In the same way, we find good 
spirits represented in Sumer, Elam and among the Hittites and 
Minoans. The combination of animal forms only seems to be 
something more uncanny and consequently suggesting evil, In 


Evans, The Palace of “Minos, IL Pp. ‘809; Iv, Pp, “608, of. Tbid, I, p. “505, 

2 As regards the unicorn it is doubtful whether it really existed in the 
Zoological kingdom at any time. Yet since the animal is generally suppos- 
ed to be a sort ofa monster in the full hiatorical period thia might have 
been the reason why the lioness, a real and well-known animal finally 
substituted the mythioal unicorn, 

® Sivaraja Pillai, Chronology of the Early Tamils, p. 203, 
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point of fact in later Hindu iconography raksasas or devila are 
very often represented as an ugly combination of animal 
forms. 

In this connection we may refer to two very interesting re- 
presentations which we have lately discovered in Raichur, in 
H, E. H. the Nizam’s Dominions. 

One is a square block of granite which belonged to an early 
building, now kept in the premises of the State Guest House, 
round the central fountain in the garden. This block has a three 
headed monster eculptured on one of its faces.' This relief as 
all the other reliefs found in this garden, has unfortunately been 
tarred, perhaps for its preservation, but certainly with very bad 
effect as regards its aesthetic appearance. One of the effects of 
tarring was the difficulty of obtaining a good photograph of it; 
because o black surface placed under the shadow of some bushes 
did not reflect any rays to impress a photographic film. Finally, 
one of my compsnions thought of a successful device. He obt- 
ained a mirror from the servant of the Guest House by means 
of which the reflected light was thrown upon the block sculpture 
thus obtaining a pretty decent photographic reproduction which 
is published herewith. * 

The representation found on this block of granite ig one thoro- 
ughly parallel to that of the third Mohenjo Daro seal studied 
above, it is a quadruped with three heade, apparently belongiag 
to a ram; the horns are very long and straight. The three heads 
are placed in absolutely the same position as the heads of the 
Mohenjo Daro monster, one bent towards the ground, the middle 
one in its natural normal position and the third one springing 
up from the latter’s neck and turned backwards. The parallelism 
of the three heads in their respective poses is indeed very strik- 
ing. The only difference between this and the seals being that 
the latter had heads of at least two different animals while in this 
case all the heads belong to the same sgoological species. The 
fact that the block of stone is now separated from the building 
for which it was destined, does not unfortunately sallow us to 
ad any theory about the meaning of this monster. 








®% Unfortunately, the lowermost head of the monster did not fully come 
within the range of the camera, Fig. 4. 
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The other representation of asimilar monster discovered at 
Raichur may give us some clue as regards its significance. It 
is found on a beautiful graffito on a flat stone probably of basalt 
which had undoubtedly belonged to an old Hindu temple of the 
12th or 13th century, as the garland hanging round the neck of 
Hanum&n shown in the graffito discloses. This very interesting 
Archaeological specimen is now embedded in tho wall of the 
central square of the Navrang Darw4z4, under the arches, of the 
lower Raichur Fort. When I saw this graffito for the first time 
in December 1937, it was very olear and distinct but unfortuna- 
tely I had not then a camera with me. When I wrote about it 
to the Archaeological Department of the state, they officially re- 
plied that they had no photograph of this monument among the 
department records. Last December, before proceeding to the 
Hyderabad Oriental Conference, I proceeded to Raichur with a 
party of my research students in order to obtain a good photo- 
graph of it. The wall where the graffito is embedded had in the 
meantime been whitewashed and as portion of the graffito was 
covered with white-washing. With a wet handkerchief and 
with great care we removed all the white~wasbing from over the 
graffito and three of my research students competed in the difficult 
enterprise of taking a photograph of that blackish stone in that 
shady spot. The competition was won by Mr. L. B. Keny, 
The photograph obtained by him is published herewith ( fig. 5 ), 
but since it is still dark as it reproduces the blackness of the 
stone itself, he has supplied me with a beautiful enlarged draw- 
ing made by his friend Mr. Narayan Siva, which will enable our 
readers to appreciate the beauty of this unique graffito. ( fig. 6 ). 


Tn the central portion of it, a plant which pseudo-botanists 
might perhaps classify as a banana or plantain tree, rises bet- 
ween the Cukra and Sankha, two symbols-which might suggest that 
the stone had belonged to a Vaisnava temple. To the left ofthe 
tree, one sees the image of Hanuman, the great wonder-working 
vanara of the Ramayana, with lifted tail and in an exultant 
mood. His left foot is lifted from the ground and his right hand 
is raised above the Jevel of his head in a dancing pose. On the 
side of the central plant there is another figure in a somewhat 
similar pose. His left hand is raised as the right one of Hanuman 
is, and his left foot is being lifted from the ground, its heel set- 
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ually being raised. The whole figure stands on a hillora 
mountain, the top of which is flat. The identification of thie 
figure is somewhat puzzling. A pair of wings appears from he- 
hind his back one on each side and a snake is entwined in his 
right arm, its head being on a level with his face. These two 
circumstances seem to suggest that the image may represent 
Garuda, the eagle of Visnu supposed to be the lord and annihi- 
lator of snakes. Yet, the repsesentation of the face of this per- 
sonage is against such an identification. His face ia the face of 
a monkey not very different from that of Hanuman. He wears 
a peculiar head-dress bearing a sort of s crutch from the middle 
of which a pointed leaf majestically rises. Nevertheless it is in- 
teresting to note that bis monkey tail does not appear. The final 
identification of this personage may be obtained after having 
identified the whole scene. 

After Laksmana, Rama’s brother, was mortally wounded in 
front of the walls of Lanka, the courageous Hanuméa flew to 
the Kiskindh& forest to bring the herb named Viéalyakarani 
(destroyer of diseases) from the Gandhamadana, following the 
advice of the physician Susena, after the medical examination of 
the patient.’ It is well-known how Hanum4n, instead of wast- 
ing time in search for tha herb, himself not being an expert in 
its knowledge, detatehed the whole top of the mountain and flew 
back with itto Lanka. * On reaching Lanka, Sugena spotted 
the herb without difficulty and crushed it with a stone so that its 
smell would revive the dying hero. * 

The graffito under study seems to represent this last touching 
scene. Hanuman appears exultant over his having found the 
required remedy. Susens, tbe great physician, climbs to the top 
of the monutain as the text itself states.‘ This is graphically 
represented in the scene understudy. The herb itself not yet 
smashed rises between both viinaras. 

A serious objection, nevertheless, may be proposed against 
this identification of Sugena. He certainly looks like a monkey. 


3 Ramiyapa, Ch, 82, Vv. 28-58. ( References given bere, are to the 
Bengali recension of the poem ). : 

2 Ibid, Ch. 83, Vv. 21~42, 

a Ibid, Vw. 58-55, 

«Ibid, ¥.52, 
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His head-gear suggests princely rank as befits the Father-in- 
law of Sugriva, the vanara chief.' But he has wings and is 
associated with snakes. I cannot explain satisfactorily this ex- 
traordinary iconographical development unless the designer was 
to adapt these two elements to the famous physician, which were 
poetically described as characteristics of Hanuman in his flight 
to the Kiskindha forest. He is said to have flown like the wind 
whose son he was supposed to be, for which he would naturally 
require wings. And the movement of his hands resembled coil- 
ing snakes. 

After having identified this scene so beautifully depicted in 
this graffito, we may now study the figure that appears behind 
Hanuman. It is a three-headed monster totally similar to that 
carved on the other Raichur stone described above, but of much 
more delicate design. Tre three heads of the animal have horns 
of the same kind as the other and the position of the three heads 
is the same but for the fact that the lowermost head is much 
more bent towards the ground and is actually eating the herb, 
This seems also to be what the third head rising from the base 
of the neck of the middle one, is doing. The animal in this casa 
looks like # deer, rather than any other animal. Its anatomical 
perfection and gracefulness of design reveals a first class artist. 
What is the meaning of this three headed monster in the scene 
described above? 

In the course of the battle relentlessly fought round the walls 
of Lanka, after the rising of Laksmana owing to the sinell of the 
salutiferous herb brought by Hanuman, a colossal fight ensues 
between the latter and # son cf Ravana, called Trisira, because 
of his three heads.” He is now generally represented as a three— 
headed man. But we suspect that in ancient times when it was 
supposed, following the Puranic tradition that Lanka was a king- 
dom of Raksasas or demons, the ancient sculptor, following the 
old artistic tradition of representing demons in the shape of mon~ 
strous snimals, depicted Trisira as a three headed animal. 
Therefore this three~headed and graceful deer, in spite of its 
attractiveness and aesthetic appeal, may probably represent the 


Ibid, Cb, 82, V. 113. 
Ramayana, Ch. 50, Vv. 29-42, 
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monstrously described son of Ravana, waiting for the engagement 
with the vanara hero soon after Laksmana’s recovery. 

The popularity achieved by this monstrous son of Ravana, 
which the local tradition of Trichanapally, associated with the 
ancient name of the city, Trisira~pally, may perhaps strengthen 
our view concerning the identification of this figure, 

If our identification of this three-headed monster is correct, 
we have in this figure a confirmation of this suspicion that the 
three-headed monsters of Mohenjo Daro, or at teast some of them 
may be the representations of demons or evi! spirits. In any 
case the two three-headed monsters found at Raichur area 
magnificent proof of the continuation of the artistio traditions 
of the proto-Indians of the Indus valley, in the historic period of 
Hindusthan. We must admit that behind this continuous artistic 
tradition there must be a continuons ideal which though perhaps 
nol in agreement with the above explanation given by us, isa 
portion of the inheritance of that race which permeates historical 
India, 


THE HOME OF THE SAT AVAHANAS 
BY 
8, A. JOGLEKAR 


The question of the home of the Satavahanas has engaged the 
attention of acholars for a considerabletime and they are not 
nearer the solution of the problem than they were when the 
S&tavahanas were assigned to the Andhra-deéa, ostensibly in 
accordance with the statement to that effect in the Puranas. It 
was at one time believed that this theory was tottering as a 
result of recent investigations of several scholars'; but that 
position no longer holds good. Several attempts have been made, 
of late, to connect them with the Andhra-deéa*. In the latest 
work on the subject, * Mr. Gopalachari stil] clings to the shreds 
of a tattered theory and fondly believes that Andhra-desa was 
the land of the birth of the Satavahanas, who, as fortune hunters, 
passed into the service of the Mauryas and so moved up to 
weetern Deccan, where Simuka started his career of conquest. 
This makes a fresh study and a renewed attack on the old theory 
necessary. 


While identifying the Satavahana kings of Maharastra with 
tbe Telugu speaking Andbras and placing them about the 
mouths of the Godavarl, Dr. Bhandarkar has not put forth any 
reasoning. Bhandarkar, Rapson and Smith built up the theory of 
the eastern origin of the Andhras and in course of time it 
fossilized into an orthodox dogma. Dr. Barnett, in the body of 
hia chapter on the Early History of the Satavahanas, states that 
their home, then as now, was included in modern Telingana*‘; 
in the foot-note, however, he states that one is tempted to 


1 V. 8. Bakble, “SatavG@hanas & Contemporary Ksatrapas”. J. RB. B. 
R, ALS. Vol. ITY, p. 49. 

1 Aravamuthan, in “Kaveri the Maukharies and the Sangama Age”, 
tries to identify the S&tavibana king with Nurruvar Kannar or the Hundred 
Aryan kings of the Silappadikaram. 

2 Mr, Gopalachari, Zarly History of the Andhra Country, pp. 9 and 27. 

* Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, p. 599. 
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connect the Satiyaputas with the Sitavahanas snd suggests that 
if this identification is right, it would seem that the Satakarnis 
were originally a tribe living outside the borders of the Andhra 
country, perhaps to the west of it, who about a generation after 
Asoka made themselves masters of the Andhra-desa and played 
in it the part of the Normans in England. Mr. P. T. Shrinivas 
Aiyanger, was the firstto attack the theory’. He has shown 
the utter worthlessness of the data upon which reliance was 
placed by Smith. The conclusions arrived at by him are that the 
Andhra power extended from the west to the east, down the 
Godavari valley, that Andhra was first a tribal name, then the 
name of a dynasty and thereafter the name of a language 
Dr. Sukthankar’s spirited attack had almost Jevelled the orthodox 
theory to the ground.* Mr. Bakhle also does not accept the old 
theory; but unlike Dr. Sukthankar, he does not put forth any 
fresh theory about the original home of the Satavabhanas, IT 
believe that the Satavahanas can more conveniently be placed in 
the region about tke source of the Godavari than about the 
mouths of the river; and that a convincing reason can also be 
asstgned for the Andhra label that they were given. 

‘The earlier kings of the dynasty do not appear to have had 
any connection whatever with the Andhra-deSa. Their earliest 
inscriptions and coins as well are found only in Maharastra The 
alphabet in which their inscriptions are inscribed is north- 
Indian and the language is proto-Maharastri. Their coins are 
of the Malwa fabric *, the legends are in Brahm! and on their 
reverse appears the well-known Ujjain symbol. Their bow and 
arrow coins are found only in the Kolhapur region. Andhra 
coinage is northern and western in its affinities and has nothing 
iu common with the peculiar coinage of south India*. Intheir 
own inscriptions they do not refer to themselves as belonging 
either to the Andhra-deSa or to the Andhra-jati. Tradition and 
inscriptions connect them with Pratisthina and Nasik the cultural 
centres of ancient Maharastra. Prakrit ( Maharastr!) authorship 


' Ind Ant., 1913, p. 276. 

+ BO. R I, Annals, Vol. I, pp. 21-42. 

+ Rapson, Coins of the Andhra Dynasty ote., p. xcii. 
+ Smith, Z. D. M. G., 1903, p, 607. 
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is ascribed to one of them and for intimate conversation in their 
harems, where one would be expected to use his mother-tongue 
only, they are said to have used Prakrit. Their relatives were 
the Msharathbis, chieftains of ancient Maharastra. Neither in 
Maharastra nor inthe Andhra~dega prevail any traditions of 
Andhra invasion or conquest. Outside the bare statement in the 
Puranas, therefore, that after the Kanvas the land will be ruled 
by the Andhras or by the Andhra~jatiyas, and the correlation of 
the names of the kings named as Andhras with the names of the 
kings in the Sétavahana dynasty, there is nothing to connect the 
esrlier Satavahenas with the Andrhea-deésa, Later Satavahanas, 
no doubt, were pressed to the south and in the country which 
later on came to be known as the Andhra-deéa; but that is no 
reason why the dynasty iteelf should be labelled as Andhra. 

The Aitareya Brahmana (VII. 28) speaks of ithe Andhras, 
Pundras, Sabaras, Pulindas and Mitibas, as people living in the 
south, beyond the borders (udantysh ) of the Aryan settlements. 
Of these five non~Aryan ‘ dasyu ) tribes, the Pundras are placed 
in the Daksinapatha by the Markandeya Purana. Dr. Bimala 
Churo Law is inclined’ to place them in the east, because the 
town Pundravardhana, to which extended the southern boundary 
of the Madhya-desa and Magadha® is situated in Bengal, in the 
Bogra District. We do not know if the founders of the town 
were the Pundras of the Aitareya Brahmana. If they had been 
80 civilised a people, the expelling of the progeny of his fifty sons 
by Visvamitra into the Pundra country would not have amount- 
edtoacurse. It may be that in later times the Pundras of the 
Vindhyan region were pressed to the east, became civilised and 
wers included in Buddhist legend. Bana, in bis Kadambari, 
places the Sabaras in the Vindhyas. Ptolemy places the Pulin- 
das slong the Narmada. Their capital Pulinda-nagara bas 
been placed to the south-east of DaSarna.* The five tribes have 
thus to be placed along or to the south of the Vindhyas and in 
Western Deccan. There is thus no reason to go as far east as the 
mouths of the Godavari for the placement of the Andhras during 


» Geographical Essays, Vol. I, p. 154. 
2 Divyavadana, pp. 21-2. 
2 Prof, Rayehaudhuri, Political History of Ancient India, p. 79. 
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the age of the Aitareya Brahmana. The next reference to the 
peoples of the Deccan is by Panini. According to him, the 
southernmost Aryan settlements were Kacchas, Avanti, Kosala, 
Karissa and Kalings. His reference to Kosala is to the Kosala 
of the south, better known as Daksina-or Maha~Kosala. It was 
bounded on the north by Magadha and on the south by 
Kalinga, Along the Vindhyddri it extended up to Burhanpur on 
the west and to Chattisgad oa the east. Kariisa was situated on 
the back of the Vindhyas. Kalinga corresponded to the North- 
ern Circars.’ ‘The Northern Circara included the Districts of 
Ganjam, Vizagapattan, Godavarl, Krishna and Guntur® The 
territory now known ss Andhra-deéa was thus included in 
Kalinga, aod it appears, that the country now known as the 
Andhra~dega was not a separate entity in the age of Panini. If 
the Satavahana kings had belonged to Kalinga, they should have 
written their inscriptions in their own alphabet; that the 
Kalidgas bad on independent alphabet is borne out by the state- 
ment in the Lalita-Vistara* that the Bodhistava had mastered 
the alphabet of Kalinca, 


The earliest epigraphic reference tu the people of the Maha 
rAstra is in the rock edicts of ASoka. He sent his religious mini- 
sters for propaganda and philanthropic activities in the land of 
the Rastikas, Andhras, Pulindas, Petenikas and in the Aparan‘a, 
According to the statements in these edicts, the Bhojas, Andhras, 
Petenikas and Palindas were, it may be inferred, included within 
the sphere of influence of the Mauryas ; but nothing is ssid there- 
in about the location of these tribes. In the edicts, the Petenikas 
have been associated with the Bhojas and the Satiyaputas. The 
Satiyaputas have been identified by Dr. Bhandarkar with fami- 
lies in Maharastra bearing the surname Satpute. This theory 
has not been very favourably received. Dr. Barnett suggests 
their identification with the Sétavahanas themselves. The Ras- 
tikas ( Rastrikas) are the majority tribe of Maharastra that have 
given their name to their mother-country. The Petenikas were 
the residents of the Godavari valley in the territory around Pai 


Bhandarkar, Zarly History of the Deccan, p. 6. 
Thurston, The Madras Presidency, p. 11. 
Lalita-vistara, p. 125-6. 
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than. Aparinta has been conclusively identified with northern 
Konkon. The Petenikas are associated with the Rastikas and 
also with the Bhojas. J am inclined to believe that the Rathis 
were the residents of the Bhima valley, which, in ancient times, 
was called the Bhima-Rathi,' Tha Bhojas are associated with 
Berars and also with western Maharastra, Pargiter associates 
the Kunti-Bhoja territory with Mahar&stra. Inscriptions refer- 
ring to the Maha4-Bhojas have so far been found only at Bedsa 
and Kuda; and those referring to the Maha-Rathis at Bedsa and 
Nana-Ghat. It appears that the Rathis began to call themselves 
Maha~Rathis after they became more powerful than they were 
in the age of Asoka; and that thereafter the new style was adopt- 
ed by the Bhojas, The major tribes of Maharastra have thus been 
mentioned by the ASokan edicts and this lends support to the 
view that on account of this association the Andhras may defini- 
tely be placed in Maharastra. The next historical reference to a 
king of this dynasty is in the Hathi-gumpha inscription, where- 
in Kharavela, the king of Kalinga, claima to have sent his army 
westward, as far as the Kanha-benna, disregarding the power of 
the Satakarni, “the protector of the west,” and ravaged the 
city of Masixa and forced the Rastrikas and Bhojas to fall at his 
feet. Kbdravela, does not refer to Sitakarni as an Andhra, and 
even according to Gopalchari, this conclusively proves that tha 
eerlier Sitavahanas had no connection with the Andhra-desa in 
the third and second century B. C., though he vitiates his state- 
ment by mentioning the Andhra-desa as the land of their birth. 
Even [tudra-diman, the Mab4-Ksatraps, does not refer to the 
Satakarni king as an Andhra, though he was closely related to 
this dynasty and claims to have twice defeated the Lord of the 
Dakginapatha. In hie Sudarsana Lake inscription he has given 
a list of his conquests and we can see therefrom that he does not 
appear to have advanced further south than the Konkan. It 
appears therefore that till the time of Rudra-diman the Sataka- 
rnis do not appear to have received the Andhra inbel. 

Pliny, in his Natural History describes the Dachinabades 
(Daksinapatha) as extending from Barygaza (Broach) along 
the coast. Periplus mentions Paithans and Calliensa ( Kalyana ) 


! Vayu-PurBya, 45-103. 
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as the two principal market towns of the Daksin&paths. Pliny 
refers to the SstavShanas as Rex Andrarum and the Pentingerian 
Tables speak of Andra Indi. Classical authors thus appear to 
have been the first to call them Andros. Megasthenes mentions 
Andhras and the Kalingas as separate powers and gives details 
of their military power. According to Lassen, when Megasthenes 
gives such particulars, he means to say that they were in- 
dependent powers, Dr. Thomas accepts this inference with 
caution, though he says thet the inference ia undeniably valid as 
regards the kingdoms south of the Vindhyas.’ It does not 
appear reasonable to expect that two so powerful kingdoms 
could have flourished in the narrow region between the mouths 
of the Krishna and the Godavari. * 

A point worthy of note is that the Puranas have referred to 
the S&tavahanas as belonging to the Andhra-jati and not as 
specifically belonging to the Andhra~deSs. According to the 
scheme of the Manu~Samhita regarding the genesis of castes, the 
Andhras are the descendants of a Vaideha father and a Karavari 
mother. A Vaideha is a descendant of a Vaisya father and 
Brahman] mother. A Karavara is a descendant of a Nis&da 
father and a Vaideh! mother. A Nisida is a descendant of a 
Brahmana father and a Sidra mother. The Nisddas lived by 
killing fish. Tbe Karavaras lived by working in leather, The 
Vaidehas were “touchables” and their profession was the 
service of women, The Andhras dwelt outside the villages and 
their profession was the killing of wild animals*. The Manu- 
Samhité classification may not be accepted as reasonable or 
probable; and all that it leads to is only this, that at the time of 
this classification the Andhras ranked very low in the 
Brabmanical hierarchy, The traditional account of the origin 
of the Satavahanas also states that the founder of the family was 


1 Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, p. 473. 


* According to Megasthenes the king of Kaliiga bad a guard of 60,000 
foot soldiers, 1000 horsemen and 700 elephants ; while according to Pliny the 


Kndbra army consiated of 100,000 foot soldiers, 2000 horsemen and 1000 
elephants. 


® Dinesh Chandra Sircar, “The Andhras and their Povition in 
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of an impure origin. He was born of the incest of a Brahmans 
virgin with a Naga prince, while she lived in exile at the house 
of a potter of Pratisthana. Later on, the word S&tavahana 
appears to have acquired the meaning Jaraja-Santati. ' 


Dr, Sukthankar’s theory of the Satavahani-Ahara (in the 
modern Bellary Distriot}) being the original habitat of the Sata- 
vahanas is untenable, in view of the fact that the records of the 
earlier kings of the dynasty are not found in that tract. The 
solitary insoription found here is the record of the last king of 
the dynasty. It is likely that the territory was named or renamed 
by the dying dynasty in its last spasms. Many tracts in India 
were so renamed by the Muslims, expecting that they were 
laying the foundations of eternity. If only the empire of the 
Marathas had been nipped in the bud when Rajaram retreated 
before the Muslim hordes as far south as Jinjee and had rotted 
in the far south, he would have degenerated into a feudatory 
obieftain in the land of his exile and would very probably have 
renamed the territory around Jinjee as Marathayada, and that 
would not have proved the far southern origin of the far famed 
but ehort lived Maratha dynasty. 


These facts have been given and this resume has been taken 
in order to appreciate the conclusion that we must look for the 
early habitat of the Satavahanas in the regions around the Karle 
Bedgs area ; or in the Nanaghat-Junnar area; or in the neighbour- 
hood of Nasik ; in the regions of their earliest inscriptions. Karle 
seems to be the southernmost limit of Nahapana's dominions. 
In this region, his power is commemorated in one inscription 
only.2 It is likely that the KsaharAta power received its first set 
back in this regin. In those days Junnar was an important place, 
Though there are about 150 caves and about 32 inscriptions in the 
caves around Junnar, there is only one inscription connected with 
Ksaharata power.’ In the Nanaghat caves there are no Kaaha- 
rata inscriptions. These caves however contain one of the most 
important of the earlier Satavahana inscriptions and more 





| Pandit Baldeo Prasad Misra, Nepalaka Itihase ( Hindi ), p. 78. 
* Inscription No.13, Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XVIII, Part 3, Page 461. 
* Tnsoription No, 3. Ibid., Page 167. 
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important still, their statues’, in the Hall of Ancestors ( pratima- 
gtha). The most important Ksaharata and Satavahane 
inscriptions appear in the caves at Nasik. It seems that it was 
in the Nasik region that the final battle was fought between the 
Ksaharatas and the Saétavahanas, in which the former were 
extirpated. The Ksaharatas thus appear tohave been pressed 
up from Karle to Nasik, via Junnar. That they were exter- 
minated by the Andhra-Satavahanas is common ground. We 
must therefore look forthe original habitat of the Satavahanas 
around Karle. 
I believe that the Andhras were $0 called, not because they 
belonged to the territoy now known as the Andhra-dega, but be- 
‘cause they belonged to the Andhra Valley inthe Poona District 
and that they were Maharastriyans. 


The Andhra river has been described in the Gazetteor® as 
follows :-“ The Andbra rises in tho Sahyadris near the Salve 
pags, about 2250 feet above the sea. Its source is at the head of 
a broad valley which runs west to the crest of a searp whoge base 
is in the Konkan, It flows south-east along a bed 100 to 150 feet 
below the cultivated land, through one of the openest valleys in 
the District, for 18 miles and joins the Indrayani on its north 
bank near the village of Rajapuri.’’ Rajapuri ie at a distance of 
about 8 miles from Karle and is about 2 miles to the north of 
Wadgaon and Talegaon Dabhade. The valley is included in the 
Maval Taluka of the Poona District. The Andhra Valley was 
one of the Mavals of Maharastra and was called the Andar 
Maval; together with the Nane Maval and Pavan Maval, the 
Andar Maval used to be controlled from Lohagad fort,’ in the 
KArle-Bhajé region. It is well known that the best and hatdiest 
soldiers of Mah&rastra used to be recruited from the Mavals. 
Andar is obviously a corruption of Andhra, 

People deriving their tribal names from the valleys of the 
rivers in which they resided are many. The Daédrnas lived in 
the valley of the Dadarna river; the Satadrus in the valley of the 

1 Ibid., p. 220% 
8 Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XVIII, Part I, Page 8. 
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Satadru, modern Sutlej. The Rathis belonged to the valley of the 
Bhima-Rathi. The Sarasvatas lived in the valley of the Saras- 
vatl, The Hindus were so called by the Persians because they 
resided in the valley of the Indus; the Behistan insoription 
refers to the river Indus as the river Hindu (= Sendhu), In- 
stances can be multiplied by a reference to the map of ancient 
India. 

The conneotion between the Andhras and the Andhra Valley 
does not stop here. There is a village named Vadale, near 
Chaken in the Khed Taluka of the Poona District. It is at a 
distance of about 10 miles from Rajapuri and very near the 
Andhra Valley. Here dwells a family of Marathas who bear the 
surname of Andhre, ( Androe of the classical authors?) Very 
near this village, at Bhamchandra Mahadeo are very old Buddhist 
caves.’ Members of this family sre found in the Poona 
District also. I am inclined to connect them with the imperial 
family of the Andhras. I believe that the Sitavéhanas were 
called Andhras, because they belonged to the Andhra Valley. 
If the reading-Msh&rathi Ganaka Yiro-in the Nana-Ghat 
Devakula is correct and if its meaning-Champion and Saviour 
of the Marathas? is correct, the placing of this statue in the 
Hall of the Ancestors of the Sétavahanas, would be further proof 
of the Maratha origin of the dynasty. 

It appears that the Andhras organised a new nation by the 
unification of the Andhras, the Meha-rathis, the Maha-Bhojas, 
the Petenikas, the Pulindas, the Pundras, the Sabaras, the Mitibas 
the Apardntas and other tribes. It appears to me that it was on 
account of this new organisation that Maharastra oame to be 
called Nava-Rastra® and that therefore, the Satavahanas began 
to call themselves Nava~Nara-Svamis,’ Dr. Bhagavanial Indraji 
hag translated Nava-Nara-Svami in Insoription No.3 in the 





1 Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XVIIL, Part 3, p. 440. 

2 Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XVIII, Part 3, Page, 221, 

* The Mataya Purdna usea the word Nava-R&s{ra to indicate Maha 
tigtra (114-47). Also see A. P. Karmarkar, “ Boundaries of Ancient Mahi- 
r&gtra and Karnataka”. I. H. Q,, Vol. XIV, p. 779. 

‘ Tnscription No, 3 in the Pindu Len& Caves, p. 15. 
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Pandu Lend Caves as “the new lord.” A more appropriate 
translation would be “the Lord of the New Nation, Maharastra.” 

It would thus be clear that the foundation of Saétavahana 
power by the Andbras was not tlie case of fortune hunters carv- 
ing out a kingdom for themselves by conquests in a foreign land 
but that of the leaders of a revolutionary movement overthrow- 
ing and extirpating foreign domination. The foreign Kssharatas 
tried to obtain acquiescence to their rule in Maharastra by large 
donations and by construction and maintenance of charitable 
and public works. Under Satavahana leadership the people saw 
the futility of it all and organised themselves into a new and 
powerful netion. ‘hatis why the Satavahanas enjoyed such 
high repute amongst the kings of ancient India, The esteem in 
which they are held in Maharastra is unique, and this is so, not 
because Siri Satakarni was an Andhra who conquered 
Maharastra but because he was a true leader of the inde- 
pendence loving peoples of Maharastra, who under his rule 
enjoyed for the first time, the fruits of freedom and prosperity. 
Raya Simuka and Siri Satakani may well be compared with 
Raja Shahaji and Chatrapati Shivaji. 

The Andhbras appear to have moved along the Andhra valley 
into the plains and towards the Karle—Bedsa area; and then 
crossed the Sahyadris into the Konkan and Aparanta and moved 
to Kanheri, which appears to have developed as a religious centre 
under Krsna, the second king of the dynasty ; under Siri Satakani 
they seem to have reached Junnar through the Nana-Ghat and 
there-after swooped upon Nasik, and became the masters of 
the Daksinapatha. 


THE MEANING OF ' ACARYAH’ 
BY 
P, V. KANE 


In several works inspired by a study of the Artha-Sistra of 
Kautilya the views put forward as those of the dcuryus are 
supposed to have been held by the teacher of Kautilya himself. 
For instance, Prof. K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangar in his recent 
work ‘ Rajadharma’ states on p. 91 ‘ Kautilya cites the views of 
his teacher to whom he shows reverence in Hindu style by 
referring to him not by name, but by the word dcirya in the” 
honorific plural as many as thirty-nine times' and eaoh citaticn 
is for the purpose of dissenting from the teacher’s views,’ It ia 
proposed in this article to examine the correctness of his opinion 
by reference to the usage of writers and works earlier and later 
than Kautilya, 

The word ‘acarya’ is derived by the Apastambadharmasitra® 
(1.1.1.13 and 15) as ‘acérya is he from whom he ( the pupil ) 
gathers the (knowledge) of religious duties; he (as if) gives 
birth to him (the pupil) through (the transmission of ) Vedio 
learning’, Gautame ( Dharmasitra I. 10-11) states ‘He is the 
acirya who performs the upanayana of a pupil and teaches him 
the Veda’, Manu II. 140, Vasistha IL 4 and III. 21, define 
Gcarya in eimilar terms. Therefore the first meaning of the word 
Acdrya is ‘teacher of the Veda’ (in the case of a pupil ), 

Another senge arose from this meaning of the word. The 
founder of a Sastra or any great teacher of any Sastra is called 
So&rya by subsequent writers. For example, Pataiijali* when 
desling with the two vartikas ‘bhave’ and ‘ proktadayaica 
taddhitah’ states that the dcdrya (meaning Panini) first com- 

! Kautilya cites the 'dcdryaa‘ at least 54 times and not 59 times only. 

® qeranneat @ arark 1 aE rene ses 1 ang, w, L 1.1 13 and 16; 
aera: | Rerqeaara | A, £. 10-11, 

2 qranggaratin 2 wa aga ae magi at sacmalag ge nies 
aigan aff age Tea Fara: aad ge Reais 1 mesg (ed. by 
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p. 898, 
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posed the sitra ‘tatra bhavah’ (IV. 3.53) and then composed 
the sitra ‘tens proktam’(IV. 3.101) and that Ac&ryas after 
firat composing individual sitras do not give them up. On the 
vartika ‘siddhe dabd4rtha-sambandhe’, Patafijali’ speaks of 
the vartikakara ag‘ acirya’. There are numerous places in the 
Mahabhasya where the epithet ‘acarya’ is applied to Panini or 
to the Vartikakara according to the exigencies of the discussion 
(e, g. vol. I, p, 481, vol. II. p. 163, II. 349, 359 for its application 
to the Vartikakara ). Neither Panini nor Katyayana is deemed 
by any one to be the teacher of Patafijali. 

Sabars in his bhasya on Jsimini III. 4.13 states the view of 
the acarya that® “the base and the termination together convey 
the sense of the termination and further that the aciryas Isy 
down in such siitras as ‘kartari gap’ ( Panini III. 1.68) that 
the termination denotes the agent or the object.” Here the 
word acirya is applied to Patafijali and the same word { in the 
plural } is applied to Panini. In the same context a little later 
on Panini is styled Satrakara and Patafjali simply *acarya.' . 

Some passages from very ancient works where the word 
“aciryah’ occurs may now be profitably set out, The Aitareya~ 
Aranyaka (ITI. 2.6) states* thatthe acdryas held that‘ these 
Sahutas should not be imparted to one who is not a pupil, nor 
to one who does not stay ( with the teacher ) for a ysar, nor to 
one who may not or will not himself be an expounder,’ Here 
by the word ‘acdryah’ Sayana does not understand the direct 
teacher of him, whoever he may be, that had the revelation of 
the Aranyaka, but‘ great men who are endowed with the quali- 
ties of an acarya.’ Similar rules about imparting some esoteric 
lore occur elsewhere also { without ‘ dcdryah" being added ). 

1 gee ai aga: oreteer agent geequiga: age 1 aor 
vol. Lp.% 

* opranend) gered ag Za gematalazana wat Mag: ed Bers | sR 
amt pain afi gag wait SA a AaTRARQTATAT: | Tew: wat BA VW 

Bat | ARCATA T ERAT UST ala | MeTMITR META | erATATST On TIAA 

IIL, 4, 13. The words gafaneaat ... qa; ocour in the Mab&bbisya on vartika 
2on Panini IL 1. 67 { qgnieq vol. IT. p. 58), That Sabara refers to passages 
of the Mah&bbaeya in several places will be shown in another paper. 
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In the Nirukta there is a discussion’ about Vaisvanare 
‘Then who is Vaisvanara? The doaryas say that he is 
the (fire) in the intermediate regions, since (the vedic sage ) 
praises him on account of his action of sending down rain. The 
ancient Yajiikag hold that Vaivanara ie the Sun and Sakapani 
holds that he is this (terrestrial ) fire only.’ Yaska does not state 
his own view, but as Sakapini’s opinion is placed last he most 
probably approved of that view. It is well-known that Yaska 
names numerous predecessors and also quotes the views of sev- 
eral schools of Vedic exegesis such asthe Nairuktas, Naidanas, 
Vaiyikaranas, Aitihasikas. It is very natural to hold that Yaska 
refers to his predecessors on the subject by the word .‘ dcaryah,’ 
The two commentators Durga and Mshesvara support this view. 

The Harlta Dharmasttra” as quoted by Apsrarka (p. 221) 
states “ a man should therefore be pure and should take a proper 
{ requisite ) and limited quantity of food. The dc4ryas say ‘ purity 
of mind results when there is purity in the food taken.’” Tho 
words quoted as voicing the view of the dcaryas are found in 
the Chandogya-upanisad VII. 26.2. Therefore it follows that 
Harita is quoting the view of the inspired teachers of the Upa- 
nisads and it is impossible to bold that he is stating the view of 
his own teacher only. 

In the discussion about aéramas the Gautama-dharmasiira 
(IIT, 36 )® states ‘ But the acadryas prescribe one asrama only, be- 
cause the order of householders is explicitly enjoined ( in the 
Vedas).’ Haradatta explains the word ‘ acaryah’ as ‘all tea- 
chers.’ Maskarin also holds that the word ‘aoaryah’ means 
‘Some teachers.” The same sitra occurs in the Baudhayana 
Dharmasittra (II. 6.29). If by ‘acaryah’ the writer’s own tea- 
cher is meant, then we shall have to suppose that the teachers of 
both Gautama and Baudhayana held the view mentioned or that 
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both had the same teacher. It is possible that Baudhayana bor- 
rows Gautama’s words. Even in that case it is not probable 
that Baudhayana would have borrowed that sittra if in his opin- 
jon it embodied merely the view of one single and so far obscure 
teacher of Gautama. But if in Baudbayana’s opinion ‘ acaryah’ 
meant ‘some or many predecessors he may naturally quote the 
very words of Gautama. In another place Gautama’ (IV. 18) 
states the view of ic4ryas that the descendants of snuloma mar- 
riages ‘ reach another varna owing to the superiority or inferio- 
rity ( of the male or female in each generation ) in the 7th or 5th 
generation,” Here also Maskarin understands that it is the view 
of some dcdryas (and not of the teacher of Gautama ) that is 
referred to. 


It is well-known that Panini mentions by name at least ten 
predecessors viz. Apiaali, Kasyapa, Gargya, Galava, Cakra- 
varmana, Bharadvaja, Sakatayana, Sakalya, Senaka, Sphotayana. 
He also refers to eastern and northern grammarians and in two 
places to ‘ acéryas’ (VII. 3. 49, VIII, 4. 52). It is often said by the 
commentators * of Panini that the individual authors are named 
only to show respect ( pujartham ) and not for the purpoge of 
showing dissent from their views. No commentator says that by 
‘aciryanam ’ Panini refers to his own teacher. The sitra‘ dirgha- 
ddcisyianim '( VIII 4.52) comes after two sitraa expressly 
mentioning Sakatayana and Sakalya. Therefore it is reasonable 
to suppose that by the word ‘dcaryanidm’ Panini refers to some 
teachers othor than the two expressly named. The Kasiké com- 
ments ‘dirghad-uttarasya aciryanam matena na dvitvam bhavati.’ 
It does not say that the word is employed in the plural to show 
respect and its way of commenting shows that the siitra refers 
to the view of some acdryas. On ‘dirghadacaryinam’ the Nyasa 
states that the word ‘aciryanim’ is mentioned ‘ pijartham.’ 
Granting that it is so, it does not follow that itis the teacher of 
Panini that is referred to. If by the word ‘aciryanam’ Panini 





' suierormamrieia ans ch araral: | Atry LV. 18 5 gaia gant 
quer waa ASezraral srt 1 weritnsg, For detailed explanation, 
vide History of Dharmadastra Vol. II, part I, pp. 63-64, 
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refers to his teacher and that too ‘pijarthem,’ there is no 
adequate reason why the teacher should be referred to only twice 
among thousands of siitras, particularly when some predecessors 
life Sakalya (1, 1.1.16, VI+1. 127, VIII. 3. 19, VII. 4.51) and 
Sakatayana (III. 4. 111, VILL 3, 18. VILL 4.50) are named throe 
or four times. Therefore it must be held that Panini refers to 
his predecessors generally by the word ‘ acaryanam.’ 

The Santiparva (59) describes how Brahm& composed a vast 
work on the four purusirtias and states that the aciryas speak of 
four vices arising from kama viz., hunting, gambling, drinking 
wine and women, which were proclaimed by Brahma in his 
work.' Here it is impossible to hold that Acaryah refers to the 
teacher of the author of the Mahabharata. Manu ( VII. 50 ) speaks 
of the same four vices. 

The Kémasitra of Vatsyayana is a work that, though some 
centuries later than the Kautillya, is quite similar in style, 
method and outlook tothe Keutiliya. Vatsyiyana informs us 
that several acdryas like Carayana, Suvarnandbha, Gonardiya 
wrote on individual topics of the KamaSistra, that the latter as 
8 complete sastra had become well—nigh lost, that he put into a 
small compass all the topics dealt with in works on distinct to- 
pics like those of Dattaka and in the comprehensive work of 
Babhravya and composed the Kamasitra.* Itis important to 
note that he refers to eight predecessors { montioned in J. 1, 10- 
17) as dcaryas (L 1.18) and names no teacher from whom he 
learnt the Kamasastra. The Kamasitra several times states the 
views of Acaryas and dissents from them, For example, the view 
of 4c4ryas was that as sexual desire was observed even in lower 
animals and as it is a constant tendency, no useful purpose is 
served by propounding a sastra dealing with sexual desire, Vat- 
sydyana dissents from this | view, 3 Here, as the com. Jaya- 
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mangalé rightly explains, the word ‘acSryah’ refers to great 
teachers on dharma, artha and moksa, It is impossible to hold 
that ‘ doaryah’ here at least contains a reference to Vatsyayana’s 
own teacher on Ka&mads&stra, who, if one really oxisted, could 
not have told his disciple that the sastra the latter was going to 
study was purposeless. Another view of the dc4ryas! viz., that 
as women have no adhik4ra nor ability ( or opportunity ) for the 
study of S4stra, no purpose is served by giving directions in 
this Sastra that are meant exolusively for women, is controvert- 
ed by Vateyayans. Here also f4cféryah can hardly stand for his 
own teacher. In Kamasitra IL. 1. 70 he employs the word 
‘aciryah’ to convey the view of ali writers on Erotics, * 

Another example may be cited from a much later but famous 
writer. Varaha-mihira (6th century A. D.) tells us, in the last 
chapter of his Brhat-jataka, that he learnt astrology from his 
father { verse 9), that he received knowledge from the Sun, the 
sages (like Vasistha ) and his father and then does obeisance to 
former expounders ( verse 10). In his Brbatsarbhita (105. 6) he 
has the same verse as Brhat-jataka 28.10 and asserts that in 
composing his sastra he has not discarded the works of former 
Aciryas. In the Brhatsamhita (chap. V) Vaerahamihira refutes 
the view of those who hold that Rahu is the cause of eclipses, 
states in a concise manner the real cause of solar and lunar ecli- 
pses ( V. 8) and remarks that the icdryas that had o divine per- 
ception thus declared the real cause of eolipses and that éastra 
states the real truth to be that Rabu is not the cause of eclipses.* 
We find from the Arysbhatiya ( Golapaida 37), the Sirya-sid- 
dhanta IV. 6 and other works more ancient than Vardhamibira 
that they give the same explanation of eclipses as Variha doos. 
The words ‘S&stra-sadbhava’ and ‘divyadrgbhir—acaryaih’ 
cannot refer to his teacher of Jyotisa who washis father Aditya- 
dasa and in whose name no Sastra has come down to us and who 
has never been mentioned by any known commentator as an 
author. 
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It is not necessary to multiply examples of the use of the 
word ‘&chry&h’ from medieval and later writers, 

A few striking passages where the views of Scfryas are com- 
bated by Kautilya may now be examined. Kautilya remarks! 
(1.4) “The dcdryas say ‘The king desirous of maintaining 
the orderly government of the world should always have the rod 
of punishment ready : thereis no such means of bringing be- 
ings under control as danda.’ Kautilya’s view is that this is 
not so. Since one whose rod of punishment is severe causes be- 
ings to turn sway from him &c, The words of Manu VII. 102 
( firat pada ) are the same as the first part of the passage quoting 
the views of the f4oSryas. Therefore here Kautilya is animad- 
verting against the views now represented by Manu, and not 
merely the views of his own teacher. 

In another place Kautilya (III. 7 )* starts a very important 
topic, “ The acdryas hold that ( the child of ) seed sown in the 
wife of another belongs to the owner of the field. Others say 
‘ the mother is like bellows; the child belongs to him from whose 
seed the child is born; Kautilya holds that it belongs to both.” 
This subject exercised the minds of writers centuries before 
Kautilya. Gautama (18. 9-13) mentions all the three views. Ap. 
Dh. 8. Il, 6. 13. 6 expressly says that according to a Brahmana 
text the son belonga to him from whose seed heis born. The 
same three views are found in Manu IX, 50-53 and Vasisthe XVII. 
6-8, while Yaj. II. 127 holds the same view as Kautilya doea, 
The Adiparva 104 ( 6 ) states that one view was that the child 
of niyoga belonged to the husband. Vide History of Dharma- 
S&stra Vol. II. part I p. 605, Sankha-Likhita state that accord- 
ing to the Vedic view the child belongs to him who is the owner 
of the wife, that according to Angirasa the child belongs to him 
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who had married the woman with Vedio mantras and that accord- 
ing to Usanas it belongs to both if it is produced on the 
wife of another with the mutual agreement of the husband and 
the person appointed.’ We know from the Kautillya that among 
the schools on Politics there were two viz. the Barhaspatya and 
the Auganasa. Saakhe~Likbita probably refer to the worka 
of Brhaspati and Uésanas in the above passage. The very 
fact that Kautilya employs the word ‘apare’ with regard to 
the 2nd view leads irresistibly to the conclusion that in 
‘aearyah’ he refers to the view of ‘eke’ and not to that of his 
teacher. If it is once accepted that in the above two passages 
‘ aciry&h" does not refer to the teacher of Kautilya, then it will 
have to be presumed, until the contrary is proved, that Kautilys 
must have followed a uniform practice and in all other places 
he employs the word in the sense of ‘some teachers.’ The other 
numerous places where the views of caryas sre cited and con- 
troverted cannot be discussed here for limitations of space. 
There is a further argument, It is somewhat difficult to under- 
stand why, if Kautilya employs the plural ‘aciryah’ to show 
veneration for his teacher, he should have so mapy times, so 
vehomently and emphatically dissented from that honoured 
teacher, while he expresses dissent from seven predecessors only 
once and from others, only a few times. Later writers whenever 
they have to differ from the views of their father or teacher use 
very mild and halting expressions e. g. vide Nilakantha in his 
Sraddha-mayikha (quoted in my Introduction to the text of the 
Vyavahara-mayiikha p, XXXVIL n. 1. ).* 

The foregoing discussion, it is hoped, establishes that 
‘acaryah’ in Kautilya should not be taken as referring to the 
author’s teacher, but to previous great writers, since the usage of 
ancient writers and the traditional interpretation of such 
eminent commentators, as Durga, Haradatta, Maskarin, Sayana 
and others, is quite clear on the point. 
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SOME NUDE GODS IN HINDU PANTHEON 
(Their Proto-Indian origin and Development ) 
BY 
A. P. KARMARKAR 


The problem of the nude Gods in Hindu pantheon is at once 
of immense and absorbing interest. The recent discoveries made 
at the various sites of Mohenjo Daro, Chanhu Daro, and 
Harappa, have really opened a new avenue of thouglLt in the 
history of ancient Indian art and architecture. Among other 
equally important finds, especially, tha nude representation, of 
the various gods and goddesses, cither carved on the soap-stone 
or inseribed on the soals, are of groat interest. It should be 
noted in this connection, that, immediately after this period 
onwards, down to this day, we do not find the existence of the 
representations of nude gods on such a large scale. Perhaps, the 
Aryans, in their act of assimilating these gods into their own 
pantheon, seem to have added their own refinements, and thus 
dreesed them after their own fashion. 

For the present we find that the various figures of Lakultéa, 
or those of Siva in Bengal and Orissa, those of Bala Krana in the 
various parts of India, or those of Madanakais ( Rati) in the 
Chennakesava Temple at Belur, or those of Yaksis, all these 
are represented in a nude posture. It is proposed to deal here 
with the question of the origin of these nude representations, and 
if possible to find ont whether we are in a position to link them 
with their nude brethren of the proto-Indian times. 


L Sie 


In his recent work “Some Aspects of Ancient Indian 
Culture,” Dr. D, R. Bhandarkar has partly dealt with this 
problom. In the Province of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, the 
tradition of representing Siva in a nude form is to be found 
“whatever the variety may be, whether it is Nataraja, Kalyana- 
sundara, Parvati-Parinays or Ardha-néarlévara.’ In fact in the 
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images of Siva at Paharpur in Bengal, or of Mahegvara in the 
representation of Uma-Mahesvara at Chauduar in Orissa, the 
ardhva-linga characteristic is prominent.' Further as Dr. D. R. 
Bhandarkar rightly observes, the Gudimallam icon of Lakullsa 
in the South, or any image of Lakulliéa in otber parts of India, is 
always represented in the above fashion. 


In our opinion, the idea of the representation of the various 
forms of Siva in an ardhva-linga posture was not at all new to 
the Indian pantheon in the post-Mohenjo Daro period, and it was 
of common vogue even long before the advent of the Aryans in 
India. The various images of An, the proto-type of Siva, obtain: 
ing in the so~called Indus Valley sites are sufficient illustrations 
to elucidate the point. 

Siva in the Proto-Indian Period 


The most interesting representation of the proto~typo of Siva 
or An, inscribed on some of the seals of Mohenjo Daro and 
Harappa is that of the three-faced nude figure, which is described 
by Marshall as the Pasupati of Mohenjo Daro.’ As it has been 
described by Father Heras: ‘the god here is seated in a low 
throne and is surrounded by animals, a buffalo, a rhinoceros, an 
elephant, tiger, and an ibex. This image is represented in a male 
form, completely nude in 8 prominently ardhva-linga posture, 
His legs are so situated as to bave the soles of the feet touching 
each other. Round his waist there isa zone or ribbon. Hanging 
from his neck he wears a huge necklace that takes a triangu- 
lar shape with the point below. Eleven armlets are round his 
arms; three of them in the wrist, in the elbow and near the 
shoulder are larger than the rest. His hands rest upon the knees. 
His face looks emaciated as it befitsa Yogi. The front nose is 
prominent.’ * 

Recently Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar * and Prof, Nilakanta° Saetri 
contended that the image could be that of Lakullsa, However, we 





1 A. Ghosh, I. C., Vol. II, p. 766, n. 3. 
® D.R. Bhandarkar, Some Aspects of Ancient Indian Culture, p. 45ff, 
3 Marshall, Mf. D., and the Indus Civilization I, 50, 
Heras, Plastic Representation of God amongst the Proto-Indians, 
Sardesai Com. Volume, pp. 223-4. 
5 D.R. Bhandarkar, op, cit., p. 43. 
© Nilakante Sastri, The Cultural Heritage of India, Vol. Ii, p. 22, 0. 2 
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shall not go into the pros and cons of the problem as it does not 
at all affect our main treatment, namely, regarding the nude re- 
presentation of Gods. 


There is another representation of the same God inscribed on 
one of the seals, wherein he is represented in the same way, 
though no stool or throne is shown under him. He is nude, but 
wears the waist-ribbon. He is given a prominent pot-belly. His 
chest is bare, but arms sre also covered with bangles. A trident 
of a fanciful shape appears above his head.’ ' 


Another interesting representation is thatof An® { Siva), 
which as Father Heras rightly observes, “is wrongly designated 
by Marshall as ‘a female spirit of the tree’. But the figure does 
not possess any breasts. And as regards the sign of the male sex 
it may be said, that if is not traceable mostly on account of the 
fact that the figure is very small and roughly portrayed.” * 

Further, one of the statues ia described by Sir John Marshall 
ag a prototype of the youthful dancing Siva.‘ As he rightly 
observes it, “ the figure was ithiophallic since the Membrum virile 
was made in a separate piece.” The twisted representation of 
the torso and the lifted position of the leff leg, as also the head 
ond hands were movable as the holes in the arm and the neck 
show. ® 

There sre also other representations of this nude God. One of 
the figures is surrounded by the branches and leaves of the Pippal 
tree; ° and another is represented with the Pippal tree forming 
an arch over the head of the God.” Another figure_has two de- 
votees seated in a kneeling posture by either side of An and they 
are shown to be protected by the Nagas. ® 


Traces in Vedic and post- Vedic Literature 


The fact that all the portraits of An-Siva were represented in 
an ithiophallic fashion in the proto-Indian times becomes vivid 


Heras, op. cit., p, 227; of. also Photo. M. D., 1930-31, No. 7997, 
Marsball, op. cit, III, M. D. 
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and clear from what {s contained in the Vedio literature and the 
traditions depicted in the Puranas and the Epics. The earliest 
reference made to Siva in the Rg-veda is through the word Siana 
-deva.‘ The word Signa-deva has been variously interpreted 
by Sa&yana and other scholars. But, as we have argued it else- 
where, the word could slso possibly mean‘a nude God’ (the 
compound being solved as Signayutah devah.® Moreover the 
learned scholarship at the command of the Vedic bards could not 
have possibly allowed them to use the word in a round~about 
fashion as meaning ‘those ( worshippers) who had the phallus 
as their God.’ If at all they wanted to convey the sense of ‘ wor- 
shippers’ they would have done so merely by using another word 
instead. Further, the word Signa itself seems to have been deri- 
ved from the Dravidan word Sunni, which also strongly corro- 
borates our statement from another point of view. 


That all the images of Rudra were represented in a nude 
fashion becomes evident from the fact that he is always referred to 
as nude ag. nagna, irdhva~linga.* in both the epics and the 
Puranas, The Brahmande and some other Puranas make the 
matter still more clear, whilst describing the progeny of Rudra, 
The version of the Brahmanda Purana is as follows: * 

Brahina is said to have asked Rudra to procreate. Thereupon 
Rudra did it conjointly with Satt. The description of his progeny 
is given as follows: 
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1 Rgveda, VIS, 21.5; X, 99, 3. 
* Karmatkar, Fresh and Further Light on the Mohenjo Daro Riddly 
Annala of the Bhandarkar O. R. Fostitute, Vol. XXTI, pp. 115H. 
3 Mahabharata, XIII, 17, 46. 
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sradg erate RftevaiaaTers A 
artegagater east eftaftnn Use 
diestaracarant wari AAA It 
SEVNrAs gaat ASTATTATAT: It 99 Ul 

But Brahma wanted Rudra to create beings which were 
subject to death. Therefore he asked Rudra to do the same 
accordingly. But Rudra refused to do so. It is said, that, 
thence-forward Rudra did not create beings and stood in an 
urdhve-linga posture. The passage goes on: 

wedtan Rea: waroraragadgay Wt ce 
TERT aaisenia TETRATTST: BTA: | c8 tl 

It should, however, be noted in this connection, that the deri- 
vation of the word Sthanu (asa name of Siva) in the above 
passage exactly denotes that the nude images of Siva were a 
matter of common occurrence in those days. 

Thus all the earlier records and traditions of the country 
convincingly prove that the earlier representations of Siva were 
in a nade posture. The reference made by Patafijalito the images 
of Siva, Skanda and Viéikha,' though not a conclusive evidence of 
their nudity are of immense importance mainly from the point of 
view, that they must have been the only images in the field then, 

Further, the recently discovered copper images at Khajaje 
(is Sumer ) indicate how the idea of the nude representation of 
An-Siva also travelled there. 

Balakrgna 

The next contribution of the proto-Indians to the school of 
sculpture was that of the Abbiras who were the propagators of 
the cult of the cowherd boy Krsna. Up-till-now the origin of the 
Abhiras was being traced by a batch of scholars to some foreign 
land. But the various traditions mentioned in the Purdnas and 
other allied literature prove that they formed one of the proto- 
Dravidian tribes. 

The word Abhira, is now current in the form of Ahir or Aber 
{-Gavalis). The word at once suggests itself of a Dravidian 
“T Patasjalion Payini, V.3.99. ee 


* Heras, ‘The Plastic Representation of God eto.,’ Sardesai Com, 
Volume, Figs. 3 and 4 opp. p. 224. 
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origin. In fact it seems to have been derived from the Dravi- 
dian ‘ Ayir’, which means a‘ cow-herd.’ That the tribe of ‘cows’ 
or ‘ cowherds ’ existed in ancient India becomes clear from the 
fact that the Aitareya Brahmana refers to Vasah’?, which word, 
however, has been wropgly interpreted as being equivalent to 
Vatsa or Vatnsa. The word‘ Vasi’* in early Vedic literatura 
meant generally a‘cow’ though it acquired the sense of ‘a 
barren cow’ in later times. We herewith adduce some of the 
other grounds on which we have based our main conclusion: 

1 That the Abbiras were the same asthe Gopas or Ballavas 
of Mathura becomes evident from the fact that the Padma Purana 
relates that Visnu informed the Abb!ras: ‘J shall be born 
amongst you, O Abbiras, at Mathura in my eighth birth.’* The 
same Purana mentions thet the Abhiras were great philosophers 
also. * 

2 That the origin of Krsna, the cowherd king of Mathura, 
was rnon-Aryan becomes evident if we accept the most shrewdly 
Jogical argument put forth by Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar in regard to 
the interpretation of a Rgvedic passage, According to him, the 
word Krsna referred to in the expression Krsva-drapsah in the 
Reveda, denotes the very’ same Krsna in the Jater literature. 
Accordingly, he mentions that, the Rgveda refers to the fight 
between Indra and Krsna thus: ‘Krsna is said tn have arrived 
with his army to the Arhsumat! or Jumna and encamped himself 
there. Thereupon Indra addressed himself to the Maruts’ “I 
have seen Krena swiftly moving on the uneven banks of Arhgu- 
mati like a cloud touching the water. Heroes,I send ye forth, 
go and fight the godlese legion ( adevyah visah).''* 

3 That Krsna was a hater of the Brahmanic faith becomes 
evident from a passage in the Harivarnga. Therein Krena is des- 
cribed to have said, ‘Brahmans perform Yajiias of Hymns, 
peasants Yajfias of plough-share. We are for the Yajfia of the 
mountain. I shall surely cause the worship of cows through force 
(if need he ).” ° 





1 Aitareya Brihmana, VIL, 4. 3. 
® Cf. Vedic Index, Vol. IL; under Vasa. 
2 Padma Purana 5, Srottkkauda, 17, 19. 
« Ibid, 17, 1, 
Bhaudarkar, Some Aspacts of Anctent Indtun Culture, p. 82; of. Rgveda, 
vit, 85, 13-15. 
6 bid. 
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4 Added to this, the Harivamsa throws a wondertui light on 
the ancestry of Krsna. It descrites that Yadu was born of Hary- 
asva and Madhumati, who happened tu be the daughter of Madhu 
Raksasa, king of Mathura. Madhu says that all the surrounding 
territory (round-about Mathura ) consists mainly of the Abhtras 
(Abbira~praya)., Later it is said that all the races of the Andha- 
kas, Vranis, etc. belonged to this race of Yadu.’ If this be so, it 
is evident that Krena belonged to a race which was mostly 
the race of the Abhiras. 


5 Further, the Mahabharata describes that the Abbiras 
formed one of the seven republics ( Sarhgaptaka ganas ), and wera 
the friends of the Matsyas, who were a pre-Vedic tribe. * 


Once the supposition is held as ocrrect, that the Abhbiras were 
of an indigenous origin and that they were oot Aryans, then the 
whole problem becomes of an easy understanding why the story 
of Gopala-Krsna is adopted in 50 late a work as the Harivarhsa. 
It should never be misunderstood when we say, that it must 
have taken such a long time for the Aryans or the Aryanised 
population to adopt or assimilate these traditions into their own 
fold-it being never so, that these tales, legends, or the religious 
traditions themselves did not exist since the pre-Vedic times. 
Like their contemporaries in northern India, the Yadavas incor- 
porated this monotheistic cult of the Abbiras into their pantheon, 
Evidently enough, what is presented befure us in the form of the 
Gita is but a shrewd tale of the Aryan amalgamation of the 
non-Aryan lore of the Abhiras into their own philosophic tea- 
ohings. 

Some nude images 

A few of the reminiscences of the nude image of Bala-Krsva 
may be noted in this connection. The Madras Museum possesses 
two images of the young hoy ¢.g. Navanita-ortta-martis.* There 
sre again others e.g. the Vatapatra-sayi Krana, an ivory image 
from Trivendrum ; or the images of Bala-Krena, holding a lump 
of butter in one of his hands, and with the help of the other seat- 
ed in a knealing posture. * 

“T” Srqti Khanda, 17. 
2 Mahabharata, SabbSparva, Adh. 32, 10, 
1 Gopinatha Rao, Elements of Hindu Iconography, 1, Pt. I, Pl. faving 
. 205. 
: ‘4 Jbid, Pl. facing p, 215, 
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There is one bronze image of Gopaja-hreua in the Museum 
of the Indian Historical Research Institute, Bombay. It is the 
only nude image of its kind so far as I have surveyed. Itisan 
exquisitely modelled representation of the cowherd boy, who is 
here depicted in a standing posture, with aw open jacket on his 
body. He hus an axe of the later Pallava style in his left hand 
and wears a bunch of leaves as his head-dress. 


Kama and Rati 


‘There are a few images of Rati, designated as Madanakaia or 
Madanagombig used as decorations in the Chennakesava temple 
at Belur,' These nude representations of Rati, along with 
the other characteristics of Rati and Kama, makes us to connect 
them with the proto-Indian school of art of the Minas. 


It is a well-known fact that the origin and civilisation of the 
Minas or Matsyas can be traced tothe proto-Indian times. The 
very fact that Sudasa, one of the heroes of the Rg~veda* had to 
fight with the Matsyas is a direct indication of the existence of 
this tribe at the advent of the Aryans in India. Elsewhere, we 
have shown that, part of their dominions could be located in the 
Harappa site also,? wherein part of the discoveries in regard to the 
so-called Indus Valley civilisation are made. Further the whole 
of the Puranic evidence brings us to one conclusion, namely, 
that the Minas possessed a cult of their own. 


The Visnudharmottara Purana, while describing the holy 
places in India, clearly refers to the holy Tirtha of the Fish-God, 
as being located in the country of the Matsyas. The Fish-God 
seems to have been identified with Siva. The Kalik& Purana re- 
fers to the Fish-form of God Siva as having been installed on the 
Manikita Mountain in Assam, by Kama in his second birth. * 
Again the Skinda Purana speaks of Siva as ‘ To Mina, the Lord 
of Mina (or Minas).’* In the same Purina a reference is occasi+ 
onally made to the three eyed fish. 


Narasimhacher, Xesava femple at Belur, Mysore Arch. Serics, Pl, XV1, 
Rgveda, VIL. 18, 

Karmarkar, op, cit, pp. 115i. 

Kalika P. Adh. 82, Va. 50-52, 

Skando P. Mahesvara Khanda, Adb. 17. 
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Besides the Pandyas of Madura and the Matsyas of Oddadi in 
the historical times are said to have had the Two Fishes as their 
L&iicchans. 


Wonderfully enough all these facts corroborate with what has 
been said by Father’Heras in connection with the proto—Dravi- 
dian tribe of the Minas-as read from the inscriptions of Mohenjo 
Daro and other sites, * 


Kama: the Fish-bannered God 


Thus if the Fish or the Fish~banner possessed a sanctity of 
their own since the proto-Indian times, then if is just possible 
that the ides of a fish-bannered God must have arisen in the land 
of those people who held it as sacred. Kama is described as fish- 
bannered ( Matsya-dhvaja or Minu-ketana ).’ Moreover, Kama has 
8 certain connection with Siva, so far as he was destroyed by 
Siva for directing the darts of Jove against him—only to be reviv- 
ed to life again. The part played by him in the Atharvaveda is 
too well-known to the student of Vedic literature. Further the 
story of Pradyumna as having come out from the womb of the 
fish is also interesting in this connection. 


Thus, is it impossibie for the proto-Indians, who have shown 
such a keen sense in tiie field of aesthetics, to have promoted the 
cult of the Love-God also? 


Fuston into Aryaniamn 


On the advent of the Aryans in India s sudden turn, however, 
seems to have been given to the cultural traditions of the proto- 
Indians, But the process of assimilation on the other hand was 
rather gradual. First of all they kept An at a distance, then 
accepted him in their pantheon and offerred him a share in the 
sacrifice. They seem to have followed the same procedure in the 
case of other religious and social traditions of the country. But 
while doing so they went on adding their own innovations to all 
these. Thus in the oase of the nude gods they instituted the 





1 Heras, Religion of the Mohenjo Daro Peuple acc. to Inscriptions, Journal 
of the University of Bombay, Vol, V, Pt, V, pp. 1-29. 

4 Kama is also designated as Mfakaradhvu: ould it do here if we take 
it that the word Makara is used to denote a big fish? 
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system of dreas ag they did it in the case of the institution of 
Sarmnyfsa, All the Dravidian Yatis mostly used to remain nude. 
But when the system was adopted by the Aryans, they introduced 
dress at least on many occasions which prosedure was followed 
later on by the Great Buddha in the case of his Bhikkus, 

Besides the few illustrations cited above, we find that the 
whole field is vast indeed! There are the nude images of females 
on the ring stones, or of Apsarasas, Yaksls and others. More- 
over the whole of the Jaina iconography may form another fruit- 
ful source of information in this connection. However, we 
hereby leave the problem open both to the archacologist and the 
historian for further investigation. 

Post-SCRIPT 

The recent excavations made at Rair, Jaipur State, have 
supplied us with very interesting data in this connection, Some 
of the coins obtaining therein represent the images of three 
persons, who are all nude and standing ( Ple. xxviii, and xxx ). 
Further there are many representations of Siva and Parvat!, 
who are almost always depicted nude (cf. Puri, Excauclions at 
Rair, Department of Archaeology, Jaipur State ), 


BHUPALAVALLABHA: THE WORK, ITS AUTHOR 
AND DATE 


BY 
Sapasuiva L, KATRE 


The Bhi palavallabha (tit. the King's Favourite ) is an interest- 
ing metrical work of considerable volume on Jyautisa especially 
on its Phala ( Astrology ) branch as supplemented by Svarasastra 
or the science of omens based on a consideration of the passage, 
of the air through the nostrils. The work has probably not yet! 
been put to print and is still known to scholars mainly through 
a few Mes thereof deposited in some public and private libraries 
of the country or through citations therefrom in the works of 
subsequent authors. 

The Manuscripts Library ( Pracya-Grantha-Samgraha ) of the 
Scindia Oriental Institute, Ujjain, has stocked two copies of this 
work bearing Accession Nos. 4386 and 239° respectively, Of these, 
Accession No. 4386 is an original Ms consisting of 171 folios of 
straw paper of the size 11434 inches with a margin of about an 
inch left on the four sides of each page of the folios, Each page 
with the exceptions of the opening and the concluding pager 
which are mostly blank bears sbout eight lines’ on the average, 
with about 38 letters on each line. The margins note the title of 
the work and folio Nos. on the second page of each folio aud 
a few corrections and emendations here and there. The script is 
Devanagarl, the letters 3, #, ®, etc. being of the Hindi type. The 
ink used is dark-black for the main matter and red for sectional 
headings and colophons, border lines eto. The handwriting is 
tolerably good but grossly incorrect at several places, There 
are algo a few lacunas in the Ms which is decayed, moth-eaten 
and torn at some places. Two folios, viz. those besring the 


1 My information in this respect is derived mainly from the published 
four volumes of the British Museum Catalogue of Sanskrit, Pali and Prakrit 
Books which do not go beyond the year 1928. 

2 Catalogue of Oriental Mss., Part Ii ( Ujjain, 1941), p. 47, Serial No. 1060. 

3 bid, Part I ( Ujjain, 1936), p. 52, Serial No, 1871. 
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figures 129 and 130, are missing. The acriba’s concluding metrical 
colophon reads as follows:— ' 
“fapareiga S18 wagataratya | 
antate fea vat vaeat after Far ka 
corr Reqieanet svae: shreqrensqert 
Prarernaaedtionara: aearrert fava: | 
aeare qqapat wea wer: ait Pert 
wean watsga aaiged wR 
shaittrara aan oF wa: atrarareqeraar ceazrars Ul ateeg 0 
The title-page (Folio I*) as well as the concluding page 
(Folio 171”) reads 
“ QUISAHAST GAS 0 TATA AMA aaa TAHT TT WR” 
Thus the Ms was completed on Thursday the ninth day of the 
bright half of the month of Margasirsa in the year 1781 of the 
Vikrama era, i.e. about December 1724 A. C., by a Brahmana 
soribe named Lacchiréma for his royal patron Vyaghrajit alias 
Baghjt Mahar&ja who belonged to the Saktavat®? line of Sisodia 
Rajputs and ruled at Pippalika.? The Ms is thus about 218 
years old. 


Accession No. 239 is only a ditto transcript of the above-men- 


1 These and the other passages have been quoted bere after correcting 
the obvious errors of the scribe so far as possible. The first half of Verse 2 
of the scribe's colophon has been completely struck off snd coated with 
dark-black ink and could be detected and restored with much diffioulty. 

* For the rise and spread of the Saktivats who originated from a son of 

REDE Udai Singh of Mewar, vide Tod: Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan, 
Vol, I (Madras, 1880), pp. 300. Some prominent Sakt&vats appear to 
have migrated during the Mughal and Maratha periods to Malwa where their 
descendants are residing ard enjoying big estates even to this day. Vide 
Ragbubir Sinb: Malwa in Transition ( Bombay, 1936), p. 50, Brown: 
Gwalior Today ( Bombay, 1940), pp. 224 etc. 

* J have not yet been able to identify this prince Baghji who is possibly 
not identioal with Bagh Mal who, as agent of the Mabarana of Udaipur, waa 
called upon by the Moghul governor of Malwa in 1702 for an explanation 
regarding the Meharana’s alleged connection with Gopal Singh's rebellion. 
Vide Malwa ia Transition, p, 50. Pippaliki may be identical with Piplia, 
@ emall jagir now held by Kbichi Chauhan Rajputs, in the Ujjain district of 
Gwalior State. Vide Gwalior Today, p. 282. 

29 { Annals, B.O. RI.) 
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tioned original Ms made at Ujjain recentiy in 1933 when the pre- 
vious owner was not inclined to part with the latter. The only 
feature worth mentioning of this transcript is that it also contains 
the matter ' of the two missing folios of the original Ms which 
seems to have been intact at the time of the transoription. 

The Bhipdlavallabla, as already stated above, deals mainly 
with Phala-jyautisa and Svarasdstra. Naturally we find here 
treated all the relevant topics, e.g. Tithi, Vara, Naksatra, Yoga, 
Karans, Masa, Samkranti, Sarnvatsara, Varsamantrin, Sasyadhi, 
Raa&dhi, etc.; Rasis, Grahas, Upagrahas, etc.; Muhirta, Svara, 
Omens, etc. ; almanac-making, horoscope-reading etc., etc. Yet the 
predominating feature of the work is that it deals with these and 
other hosts of topios with special reference to kings, whence the 
juatification of its title. It is not surprising therefore that we 
find here treated several matters of purely or mainly royal in- 
terest. Thus the work, besides dealing from the astrological 
point of view with the daily routine of a king’s career as well as 
with the daily, periodical or incidental rites that he has to per- 
form, also gives some space to a few items of state politics of 
by-gone days,e. g., coronation of a king, arms and weapons, 
equipment of armies, fighting an enemy on battlefield, arrange- 
ment of a battlefield, means of victory with or without fighting, 
mysterious wearing up, killing or eradication of undesirable 
persons, duels, wrestling, hunting, gambling, water-sports, un- 
earthing of hidden treasures, building of temples, forts and pal- 
aces, construction of royal thrones, etc. 

In most of these cases the autbor’s treatment is non-secular 
inasmuch as we are simply told as to how the persons, places, 
articles eto. concerned are to be equipped and secured mystically 
or astrologically. It is only in a few places that the author dis- 
plays slightly his intimacy with the technical side of the topic 
end in those cases his treatment is of a mixed character.” He 





7 Curiously enough, the missing portion of the original Ms dealt with 
suah topics as M&raye, Mohana, Stambhana, Ucc&tana, Vadikarana, etc. 

* Some of these passages, though rendered somewhat obscure on account 
of the scribes errora, may be cited here by way of Illustration, Thus the 
treatment of the sword :— 

(continued on the nezt page} 
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has incidentally also dealt with a number of allied topics of 
Dharma, Tantra, medicine etc. in relation ‘to kings and palaces. 
On the whole, the Bhktpiluvaliabha demonstrates chiefly the ab- 
normal influence exercissd by mystic sciences on every day m move- 


fi continued from the previous page ) 

Lo TAATE 5 Re waiitaisaag | aqatedt aed ey ngdeta: us tl 
aisyd amiposiogermnTa: | aigarrarieaeaitaagqagess: nt 
rem RETIREE: HEAT | aATBAT aenareaehalaegar: we 5 th 
wea gd (oad eget ert a: OisqEs FARA yaaa wen 
aina ai sqadaaisa: | sea fae: saneaia waAITT: HY It 
apo faquaraSd Aa 4 Al aa RBar oe EA TYATG WG 
DRgaTaeTEhegerwia: | qeaVEN: He eTeisaTeaT NY 
a Baise fiat Mer srtery 1 7s SR piseatease saciafs: 
Wen wae gas ore wR Asea aga: 1 Fem BRer MPa: 
aera Ba U8 Wal ae MANsier AT: ARSA at gy airaal aa we 
arn 7a Fa(2) fag: uve n aetretanagegggaarre: | aAAra: anh 
Rel RdiiasaRad N49 aeRERTTRMA(!) TImRsAT: | RATT 
qufai qganbarara: Wak TETRA: ane: ypAiTaTIAT: | oTET 
ral RA fags SUPE aso AeaEaGer sale: | ore 
Tar AGT: TE Nay i TTAAINTE BF St HG | aTEaA 
afreatadia Haq 94 1 Ga amT TAS ATA 1 ra: aeaz- 
proat a1 realy frereaft 9 Mn Tet oeeHA THETBoRsHaT | Te 
Raga TABATA HL WTS Ht ete,” ( Folios 70-71 ) ; of the bow: 
© ese Teas Gaeta aad Reshad wears Teal eared Ae faaiea 
ai ptt graft aiebeare a Rega geo au dieadi ann ares ata 
ait Ween aq aaT tN gee: qed! ata: ‘aie magiee: 1 faa: 
SRM AT NORA TS TE URW eo. Te TE TEM GOTT 
we ag: | aes yet ae ar as Sgr ager ny nage ae ae fe 
Werardeg | sftdtaierqater a4aRseigery i & Wl ote.” ( Folio 71) ; of 
the elephant. “Seal ewig a Tas Aa ar wa | TR ait aa 
MAL EATAT AST WL Agra: BARRA!) Borer THEM | eeraingi- 
eee aM Reteg Fare uz Gea: TTT aesese) TA TA | RTE: 

( continued on the nezt page) 
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mente and activities in the Indian palaces of the age. Ih oohsorn- 
ance with the main tone of the work, we find here through and 
through numerous mystic formulas (mantras) and diagrams 
(yantras ) meant for the use of persons, artioles etc. of royal oir- 
oles in various affairs. The original Ms contains not less than 
276 miniature figures, tinged or plain, portraying various Grahaa, 
Rasis, eto, or embodying mystic numerals etc. to form the said 
yantras or depicting the topics of description, e.g. the figure of 
an equipped warrior in the course of the treatment of martial 
astrology. 
The introductory portion of the work reada as follows:— 
( Folio 1>ff ) 
ay sfrawaiarara aa: i 
woratfa aeréa waratagy farea i 
FUPUSNITTARNaATETTT 0 2 
TEMTPAgIt Ae Tainieratgyat 
argent faguraatageon ani we: eda | 
erusamaaadiqaeneatagornt yt 
at Reqnaanest aasadi cat Fit TPT 
AMG | TAeQVTATTTTAATTE | 
Rreferguaarereateaaraers Bt 
( continued from the previous page ) 
gaat agaeal ago faa ARTETA eiediaitey mg 
apioen aaiae wiPagiae aM ue n Radeqeaat: crea aie. 
we) wetreqaglPrgniaaga: uy I Reienmogea 
wae | Taqafetecas: aRragent: Wt  ReTadgyan acter 
emgheetan | aeqaagein Agen vet: ys nv Maser Fea 
vnatanren | Raatefrasar cee ga: Ue MER: MORAATAT 
frig a per ren | aresrtapet aol eftoi aT S aie ay 
ay yaa IEG: 1 A gagiigeassresTeTT: Use as eA fae 
St RaGa aed... ... Aree Sera: ye: eereas satay NaN 
GS GO A hs OF Tee TT | ote.” ( Folios 73-74). 
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WSAATAST TAILS ATTA | 
west arvenivat t Haag FA YN 
sanecaranta dates Rratnrarrareng | 
wapHral WSeASE We AoeawAT 4 Ul 
ators dtgar ater Freed satiad fag: | 
wane fen dared a aeraa 0 I 
areargarar qed odtavear ge: | 
wrardaten water a stared far war ie t 
rent atrien fea free ageraag | 
fasta wer antere: ero: eatdar ti < it 
ada yarn stadia aa: oe 1 
aaa PaRaATTS caTeES THT NSN 
warat wed tregt TAT wat gsaT | 
wearatred ea a dwagadia ufo A 
aargrt sot ge waualaneey | 
ara: Atiaea Wis aes Wats WAT WU 
MHA wssd wat atshay wT 
waeares Br ge a TA Se Te Uz 
a ead wat conaanest TEAST | 
mtercateterarat wegara fiche: 1 23 0 
sTereerag arex warea sreaaigay | 
WS MSTAATET WHErgitsd AUT Fat Wy 
wassiua Rare ehiraweaa wT 
BART FEATS aT SF TANT Be 
a qa feet Shrgwrergarae | 
@ ana ACS ait ferarsia Baraat 2G 
qerwrs Teas ATATATT 
aa aa Safe wagateara Tl te 
aPerrgzaa goat qreastarareariter | 
weareale ay ard Wa walfhaeeads i te 
arienqruaaret mageres: wdarescaiteat 
were (2) sftgnenrga: vefeatteat SqaargTat | 
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THE QUA! aeomtraasPHaraeT ea: 
fet: daederar wean ad Greases wysn 
Sectional colophons are found at the close of some sections 
only and they generally read “ gitt sf: 2 arg qs 
WRIT CITI... ...... TENT”. aa oe 
The author concludes as follows ;— 
( Folio 170° ff) 
suited geranet atiegeaifad guns eaegerg | 
waren? stig te eRedeHars Perearsgermet: neu 
sfanfeareanas saayaigasn - 
dea wareara gyaatita at 
aNaTeaTaeagnadt FT 
Reed (25 coraadigaagern: b 20 
waved Raairedt usegdisedt eat 
wage qa SRardiege tongs: | 
awramgraatysar ada ataeteat 
arafewet vag fest eghraiseer 3 
Raeattdat wana ata aft arent | 
Hea aa SgSAy wea: qateasras yA 

_ We aqaeae Gag | GEMS aAeaAa 
SRIGIT: BAA: 

In Verses 1 to 4 of the introduction, salutations are made res- 
pectively to Siva, Durgé, Ganega and one sage Katiksa who is 
again referred to further in Verse 19 as the author’s own guru 
and ae highly proficient in all branches of mathematics. The 
author came of a Brahmana family and was named Paréurama. 


’ It will be seen that the author uniformly pelle hie name Ae Paréuriraa 
which is a correct alternative form for Parasur3ma, Vide Siddhinta~Kaumud? 
on Usddistéra I. 34(aneqr@: waiaspat fea )—" ........0¢ SA at 
qarenfgenaeraraicaget 1", The Tattvabodhins on this pansage cites 
“ag: acafat ag? from Maheévara’s Vidvakoga. Both Apte and Monier- 
Willams have recorded this formin their Dictiouaries but they have not 
cited ite use in standard old works. The passages quoted above from the 
BhEpalavaliabha furnish three metrical instances of the use of the form 


Paréartma. 
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His father was one Sri-Krena-Deva who is described as emi- 
nently learned and benevolent. It is not possible to diecern ex- 
actly what the unintelligible letters ‘Kvaéna’ (=Kanvah?) 
preceding ‘ Sri-Krsna-Devah’ in the Me were meant to signify. 
The author seems to be a Saivite not only from the opening bene- 
diction but also from several stray salutations to Siva iuside 
the work, 

The author’s family resided in a town or village which is named 
in Verses 2 and 19 of the introduction as Nihpapa and where 
there was probably a shrine of Goddess Yogeévari or Durg§. 
However, the name of the place appears to read as Nihpava or 
Nihpada in Verse 15 of the Lagnaprakarana where the author 
seems to note its local periods of the twelve lagnas :— 

“ 


aren rer warren BA TETe HATA | 

eqQresrersenat Feeror TAAVTAT: MW LY 
aevangqen: EX TeaATsay- 

SATA ATSSTAAGATAT | 


Prada (= troredat fe faretaratsr nese 
; RRV RRR Ree BRE RY) RRR 
: i " 5 ‘ 
vetan wiaatargreaaear wHiwinen: | 
SATS AAA BA TAT Sagar a: 11 WE 
ete. (Folio 24). 
As per these periode, the place should be somewhere in India 
about the Istitude 20.13. Although we have no means to decide 
its longitude, it should be somewhere in north Mah&rastra ag 
appears from the author's numerous allusions to the Bhil* com- 











1 A letter is missing be: 





® Obviously this is the soribe's mistake for 322, 


® Folios 6lab, 65a, 81b, 85b. etc, Bhil Kings, too, are often alluded to. The 
Bhils are found much more numerovsly in Nimar, Malwa apd Rejputana, but 
those provinces are not situated near the latitude concerned, 
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munity and frequent mentions of * Jhotinga’' as an evil spirit. 
As such, it seems reasonable to identify the place with Niphad, an 
old town, about twenty miles north-east of Nasik which is on 
this latitude and posseesing a famous temple of Durg&devi. The 
author thue seems to come of a Mah&r&stra Brahmana family 
possibly belonging to the Kanva recension of White Yajurveda. 
It is not clear * if he himself had changed his residence to some 
other place. 


1 Ey g Folios 81b ( safaRersiteanieteitetinge t aekestaren 
CATS] Wang: aitiegrean: BUTT WATISAATIA: | oto. ), 86a ( WE 
aegis yataftaraen 1 Ewe: dg Fa ay ETEATTT MM ), otc. 
The word may have originally come from the Sanskrit form ‘Jotinga’ whioh 
is given in some dictionaries as a name of Siva! In Marathi, however, 
‘ghotings’ primarily means an evil ghost, especially that of a dead 
Musalmsn, and secondarily a person of tyrannous temperament. Vide, for 
instanos, Sridhara’s Harivijaya XIII, 63"... ane agn afeth: cate 
Aa Aa gers ti” and such forms ae * Jhotinga—padas&hi’ current in Marathi. 
The word is used in these senses also in Gujarat, Nimar and Malwe, but 
shone provinces are distant from the latitude concerned. 

t The author in the chapters entitled Kirmacakra, Grahayuddba, Graha- 
samgam®, etc, ( Folios 54ff) mentions a number of places, regions and 
peoples while noting tbe effects of the movements of various planets on them, 
anda, Atel, aa, Fes, Brateer (1), Sadi, sitet, wit, Reaka, 
HUN, weed, BPA, TAU, AY, Tsay, Pate, gear, ereR 
(= sea ?), Ral, Wei, aaa, Ta, Fe, TA, awl, 7H, oT, 
whys, Fwashs, wre, wes, szive, Adex, ahr, TUM, few, moa, oft, 
aR, Bi, HAT, Woe, TBE, AIA, VET, Ta, Fis, aH, WAC!), 
Sig, Sows, 38z, ass, aigis, ares, agra, et, THRIAe, 
Ra, TAAL, Era, NTs, AVP, ahs, Ane, sh, geht, wT, 
RINT, TIT, oN, Sal, Sq, THIEN, Peas, diges, gage, 
pag anfrary, TEC, ae, ulea, mer, cafaeaanirg, ‘md, née, 

% APA, AF, BHA, FSA, Te, TH, TA, Sa, oto. are among those 
mentioned. At these regions, peoples etc. cover almost the whole of India 
and even go beyond it, their mention does not shed any light on the author's 
current place of e. Further, the author has ip all probability 
borrowed these geographical allusions from earlier astrological works. There 
Qro some passages in the Bsipsiavallabha which seem to suggest the 

( continued on the next page ) 
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In Verse 2 of the conclusion the author clearly states that he 
finished his composition of the Bhip@lavaliabha on Thuraday the 
second day of the bright half of the month of Asadha in the 
year 1278 of the Salivahana era, i.e. about July 1356 A.C, 
The date is rather interesting as it marks the period when the 
Hindu empire of Vijayanagearsa was approaching ita zenith under 
the illustrious King Bukka ( 1353-1379 A.C.}! and his celobr. 
ated ministers Madhava-Vidydranya end Sayansa. Although 
there is possibly nothing in the Bhtp@lavallabha itself to warrant 
its direct connection with the Vijayanagara renaissance of anci- 
ent learning and culture, yet from this strange coincidence of 
dates it seems not unlikely that the author wanted it to be ap- 
preciated mainly by the court and palace of Vijayanagara. Most 
of the remaining verses of the introduction and the conclusion 
embody a eulogy of the work and its subject, possibly to press 
their importance on a prospective royal patron.* Of course, 


(continued from the previous page ) 

author's partiality for northern regions in preference to scuthern regions, 
Vide, for instance, the concluding Veraes 73-76 of the chapter on SirbhEsans 
in conneotion with the setting of lions on royal thrones «+--+. Fit 

sae = eer Reeerrd <5 
Rgrageeitiaargorn sry | araigaraeaadiiaryy Wh agree ter 
wegaatse Tl Raga aq gi ATHENA aagaeaea Faat 
éaerag: Laat Merde eeaeret way uw aagneel Mert 
Ram gu: wrertesfterg Sat Sera sr UW” (—Folio 65a). How- 
ever, this partiality for northern India, commonly termed as Devabhtmi, 
Aryavarte, Brabmavarta, Yajiiadeéa, otc. can be traced since time 
immemorial generally in old Sanskrit works, even in those composed in 
South India. Hence it alone cannot help in assigning our author's current 
residence to northern India, 

1 Ishwari Prasad: Jiistory af Mediveval India ( Allahabad, 1940), 
pp. 4131, 

> By the way, it may also be pointed out here that the first seotion of 
the Bhipdlavaliabha, coming after the author's introduction, deals with the 
importance of an astrologer in the palace. Vide “‘ a4 MIarATRA | EVA 


aeaehardetgighziga: | sen Baas ust giaead Aa: As | TAVTTA- 
wiat saig Rare: | qRaere: wervarishraniy wt i a 
anita Isht Rea Reaitrg: | AG a Vtgesha saad aay WRN 
( continued on the next page ) 
30 [ Annals, B, O. R, 1] 
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there were also other Hindu chiefs, big and small, who were 
faced mainly with the conquests’ of Firoz Tughluq {1351-1388 ) 
and Hasan Bahman Shah { 1347-1359) in the different parts of 
the country about this period, and the possibility of some of them 
being in our author’a view cannot be ignored altogether. 

The Bhipalavailabha has been profusely quoted as 8 standard 
work of authority in numerous subsequent works on Dharma, 
Jyautisa, etc. and the author’s date can be seconded in the light 
of this externa! evidence, too. We find it cited in Mahadevavid’a 
KGlanirnayasiddhintavytkhya (1653 A.C.)* in Kamalakarabhatta’s 
Niraayasindhu (1612 A.C.),* in Rama’e Muhiriacintamans ( 1600 
A.C.),* in Narayana’s commentary Martandavallabha (1573) on 
his own Muhirtamartanga (1571 A.C.),* in Ganedadaivajiia’s 
commentary Dipika (0.1528 A.C.)* on his father Kesava’s 
Muhirtatattva ( c. 1498 A. C,),7_ in Pitambara’s commentary Nir- 
naydmrta (1524 A.C.)*® on his own Vivihapatala (1522 A. C.),° 
in Acaladviveda’s Nirnayadipaka (1518A.C.)'® and inseveral 
other works, earlier or later, whose dates have not been specific- 
ally mentioned by their authors. Thus in about a century or so 





( continued from the previous page ) 
era R ser wR mMd Raq wATAST YowA FH Gate. 
fides: we naga Sha wert Fa faeces aaa tem Bete 
RAAT eeNngREIS Henao a GR wT 
ARTRSA UM a Grae fast waurerdfieq aed afiidaa: 
Bitiet Ue yee! er a are deren fart age ye ae 


aiaiad ogi eatieniggd u <u”. It is to be noted that many of these 
Verses are very old, occurring also in Varahamibira's Brhatsarmsita. 

4 Ishwari Prasad: History of Mediaeval India, pp. 288 and 367. 

1 P.V, Kane: History of Dharmaéastra, Vol. I ( Poona, 1930 ), p. 530a. 

* Ibid, p. 437. 

«8, B, Dikshit: qefiasiargrara sftere ( Poona, 1931), pp. 278, 
473 oto, 

3 Ibid, pp. 258, 400, 402, 473 eto. 

6 Ibid, p. 472, 

2 Ibid, p. 471, 

& Ibid, p. 472. 

% Ibid, p, 478, 

10 p.¥. Kane: History of Dharmasastra, Vol. I, p. 573b. 
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after its composition the Bhiipdlavallabha appears to have come 
to enjoy the position of a high authority on the subjects. In fact, 
with its date fixed and corroborated, it :furnishes' an adequate 
upper limit for the dates of a number of works citing it. 


Although in many cases these citations are given under the 
full name ‘ Bhépalavallabha,’ in other cases they ocour under the 
abbreviated title‘ Bhapala.* This fact deserves special notice 
hore as the general tendency * among scholars is to assign the 
citations occurring under the title ‘ Bhipala’ to King Bhoja. 

In Verse 1 of the conclusion the author takes to himself the 
credit of being the first to combine Jyautisa and Svarasastra in 
a single work, Although he thus claims a sort of originality for 
hig own work ( vide aiso Verse 5 of the introduction and Verse 5 
of the conclusion in this connection ), still he must have freely 
drawn upon the works of his predecessors as is evident from the 
words ' ninagranthamate S&éroddh&re’ of the concluding colophon 
and Verse 5 of the introduction where he expresses his indebted- 
ness to standard older works on Jysutisa and to the ‘Agamas, 
possibly the Tantras dealing with Svara, attributed to Siva, How- 
ever, he mostly cites older ‘authors and works anonymously or 
under general terms (ce. g. keoit......apare.....viduh). In fact, 
#0 far as I could trace, besides a few Vedic hymns,‘ Yavana5 
and the Brakmayamala® slone have been explicitly mentioned 
in the work. The Narapatijayacarya, the popular work on Sva- 
rasdstra composed by Narapati at Anhilawada about two oen- 

1 Vide my paper Givadasa's Jyotirnibandha: the Work and ite Date. 
(NIA, Vol. V ). 

2 Vide, for instance, Sivadaaa's Jyotirnibandha ( Anand&érama Beries 
No, 85, 1919), p. 4 “gure i—aaia arn aoa Rar a eR Te I 
aaqeaiaead) cat teniiaegEa |’? eto. Cf. Verse 8 of the Sirivatearastitrs 


of the Bhatpalavatlabha quoted above ia Footnote 201p, 233 continued on 
p. 284 above, 


2, g, Aufrecht: Catalogue Catalogorum, Vol. I, ( Leipsig, 1891), 
p.415a; P. V. Kane: History of Dharmasastra, Vol, I, pp. 278, 7198, eto, 
E. &., the Purugasukta, the Rudrastikta, ( Folios 61 etc. }, eto. 

8 ARMM TEATS TIT” ( Folio 18d), Mh oe a RTT 
aut Ree TAA * ( Fotto 24a ), eto. 

‘ a oe ee In eye weraras i" 
( Folio 90a). 
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turies earlier in 175 A.C.,' has not been explicitly mentioned 
by our author anywhere although his work has much in common 
with it. Still it is not unlikely that he makes a veiled allusion 
to it in the last line of Verse 19 of the introduction. 

Aufrecht mentions® the Bhipalavallabhe as “an encyclopa- 
edia of Dharma, Alarhkara, Jyotisa etc.” Kane, too, mentions * 
ites “an encyclopaedia of Dharma, astrology, poetics, atc. ” 
However, even on a minute perusal of the two Mss of the Bhii- 
pilavidlabha, 1 was not able to find the slightest trace of a treat- 
ment of Alarnkara or poetics in the work. Two of the sections 
are entitled ‘Kavicakra’ and ‘ Kaviyuddhaprakarana,’ but the 
word ‘ Kavi’ in these * and other seotions does not mean a poet 
and the passages concerned have nothing to do with poetios. 
8. B. Dikehit in his Marathi Aistory of Indian Jyotiga furnishes 
original details about several rare works on Jyautiga etc., but ho 
mentions® the Bhip@luvatlubha only as cited by others, Twice 
he also mistakes ° the names Bhipfila and Bhipdlavallabha of 





+ 8B. Dikshit: MRAaeAATRTETaT ATT, p. 476. 

4 Gatalogus Catalogorum, Vol. I, page 4i5a. 

2 History of Dharmasastru, Vol. I, page 5994, 

* Vide Folios 1688.  _). gem aanin at faite anatiadl | itera 
coer Saas Fae Nae Rea eget az ame 1 AY Farad 
ah SAHIN uv agar Ftgisisiea Shia gaa ats wea as eT 
gatas avid aa!) W Sas aeded Tg ARE T wi: 
aa fager stisqeiatyy 1 agriacafaylt cee ape gat 1 
way as Mma aqadiska give lag Wearite: TMA TEAS I 
coo one Aa: ATT: HELENA Agere» elise: Freer 
vee eee A TB BA: Sra Rey wARAT faa 7, Subsequent sections 
(* Durgacakra’, etc.—Folios L64ff), too, mention this Kavi. Vide “ 
maa eats T was aaghs | SAAT apy Rea aH wez 
Palneatua wR aqraradint | Rad seded cal ga ae UL Saat 
Mi: Sates eat DZ saeTs Asai gH tl oto,’” Possibly 


scholara of Tantra can shed light on the significance of the word ‘Kavi’ in 
these cases, Vide also Sivadasa’s Jyotirnibandha, p. 333. 


s medtasaitararearar aera, p. 472, 
4 Ibid, p. 472. 
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the work for those of authore. Evidently he bad not been able 
to procure a Ms of the Bhiipalawdlibha, 

Little is known about cther works by our author. A com- 
mentary on Bhaskara’s Lildvat? bad been fathered ' on him but 
subsequently his authorship was rejected * to it, as its author, 
another Parasurama, being son of one Sriharsa and not of 
Srtkrana~Deva, was found to bear a different parentage, 





Post-SCRIPT 

After my paper on the Bhiipilavallabhu had been sent for press, 
it came to my notice, through the courtesy of Mr. P. K. Gode, 
that late Mr. Vishvanatha Kashinatha Rajwade, the veteran 
pioneer of historical research in Maharastra, has made some allu- 
sions to this work and ulso cited therefrom a few passages, in- 
cluding the verse mentioning the date of its composition, in the 
Introduction to Vol. VIII of his Sourevs of Maratha History 
(auaaizat aera araa, Ae sear, searaat), The allusions 
are meant firstly to prove that the use of scraps of birch-bark aad 
cloth-pieces as sheets for writing out mystic mantras and 
yantras was in vogue as late as 1326 A.C. and secondly to 
demonstrate that Marathi was absolutely devoid of Persian 
words as late as 1356 A.C. The relevant portions of the allu- 
sions may be extracted here from the current volume of 
V. K. Rajwade’s Historical Introductions (Uiaenee seraat, Poona, 
1928 ) :— 

“(Pp 873th) ow. 4. AaaS Weratean seer 
yoeageanre vara arega waieraea stare ge dade ay. 
FaTSaT TitaaArar SVte BoA: — 

SMSATSATHER MGT 2c t 

aaa va wie T Qae@ANA aT 

areTSATA AAG FeeT | 

fasey fea cacaaisgeraaher: th Be 
et sSreraet saleratesa oT We TH WWwcs HEH Fo Te WGA 
fetter ter ae git. OT data weA WH We Tay FAT go He 





1 Aufrecht: Catalogus Catalogorum, Vol. I, p. 37a. 
2 [bid Vol, IE ( Leipzig, 1896 ), page 208, ete. 
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BRE Tra Sane dara HS Vet aka a wat Few sate 
arpia SU T SAAT Sretear 4 athras sre. 
ahtat aseirercqaaaraar t 
Sieererer Berar stetHrt Haq 1 4& 
HSAs eSaTS TTA: t 
AQAgRswra dat AH waega ui Youn 
wares J asta yaa t 
qaraqwsara carers faq tt 232 1 
aorta AGT WTATATTATET: | 
aati type: PeorirAATAT FN eB 
faseaq U ween 
araatraat wa afrets getter Yeo 0 
VENTA HSATs Aaa 1 

F StH Fo To WAG Tas LAG cdaeg dia aufa Beet at 
eles obs. go qo Ble a gaeaaty UT FE ATS. ...... 
QRRe a eradaraT iad eS Tat Yeart Garitent are aS a 
waist erent Fast. eatae are auth egierasieart srvet 
aatravaéa Aare da witer. aT dala ate gs erTers awe 
wiat dt feerdi ae ate Peri we2s ate. araea cas ee 
ee et ee 
RANG <aT gare @ gat Sie wlia TUT. .. : 

“( Pp, 390 f£ ) .. . wat aT F. a. BRS TUNE ATT 
WHA ya eaueais —_ “werd Ba Fat. gat qarradfevaa 
unaratatg: atareat surat sew Ser grat. aT warear erat 
wardte aUat aed anta.:-- 

wa fate gor Ware Ror nN AeTsT RSA yee v Fars 0 
AE ary swST Tt Ste TST TH AT Te eas Fea 
ATETT Ul wet arret WAST srers OU areraff arawta 1 atrere 
ate gre FTAA ore are strigeay oraig I AAT sa H 
Bard AeTa ll datgVis 8 eas aker Aas Te we saA 
fret ard wate Fee Ren Se Fis wi we aa 
eritas ater il we tke 0 origerené 1 airaré no qea, wea, 
war, Regs, Iw, $4, 3 ta u drank, gewaant Fy, ww 
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Ow vedt | we, gare, aa? isat tl Anwar ul gear 1 Se, 
gre, ig, 04, fig, ae F aa aE u graeme Fy 
Stadt i gaat gear, Sear, ase vedi i Raga, ge, Fa F Stadt v 
favtrare & fat arar fe 8 far Fea HA A ae AA 
Bt Bre a gare cars sfra-aata 11 AA ghee gare Ravae ni (AE 
wre FAH Fre IT at aT NTT UN Tas Tafialt gu, ge Wad aT 
urged uo aati gig ge war fan wait 
we an of efea nonsi Ai gia él aaa 
areg Fit eH Sr aes wan HO ae os Te a TT 
wate 
we siersage: u waagTTAT tt 

OT varaiate wa area ge ateaeait aif act sn@a a rat 
araftn foge au aréf. or areatdt are agae gage araadt- 
aie artareet ste. EAH TAUOATS SIT TH BT, ZG. WRGoT 
fetesea grater aria a ¢. a. 2248 feigeee aT areateat 
wie ae avian sraft terra ferrq ate vet ures ong. 
cee cee one Be B. PRG OM HVBSSAT STAR TTA ATT ARG TAT VAUG 
via feeSear dareay ariraret sacia WH, TET ee AT aT 
warsar wrtgme at foie qare stat Wes. ... .. ” 

“(P.396) .. .. Stain usatdie 2g. a. tRQedie 
Bata, wreraiviaidio Wadia Sala a (Reais srvatia cote 
Greait aregq wives are... ...” 

Evidently Mr. Rajwade possessed a Ms of the Paréiramopa- 
dega which he regards to be an abbreviation, made in the year 
1278 of the Salivahana era, of the Bhupalavallabha, Unluckily the 
Ms is not before us and hence it is not possible to discern exactly 
its extent etc. and its relation to our two Mes of the Bhipala- 
vallabha. From our Mas, however, it is amply clear that the 
author Pargurama, the title Parsur@mopadega, mentioned as an 
alias of the Bhipaiavallabha in some colophons, and the year of 
composition mentioned in the verse cited, all pertain to the Bhu- 
palavallabha itself and not to any abbreviation thereof. I waa 
able to trace in our Mss, though in different enumerations and 
with slight variations, all the passages cited by Mr. Rajwade, 
excepting the concluding Marathi insoription of his Ms. 

From what Mr. Rajwade writes, my impressions about his Ms 
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are (i) that it contained only selections from the Bhiipalavallabha 
and did not possibly include the author's introduction and pass- 
ages like the Simvatsarasiitra cited by me; (ii) that it does not 
mention the seribe’s date; and (iii) that the scribe who evid- 
ently came from Mab4rastra also incorporated some other inter- 
esting but foreign passages like the cited Marathi inscription 
which is not found in our Mss, is not at all suited at the conclu- 
sion of the work after the verse mentioning the date of composi- 
tion and consequently does not seem to belong to the original 
work or to come from the original author. 

T have tried to establish with reasons that the author Parsu- 
rama hereditarily belonged to a place in Maharastra, Mr. Raj- 
wade, however, appears to take this as a self-evident fact possibly 
meinly due to the cxistence in his Ms of the said Marathi inecri- 
ption which be seems to ascribe, without any reason, to the ori- 
ginal author himself. As a matter of fact, Pardurima’s date 
{ viz. 1856 A.C.) can have no connection with the Yadava empire 
of Deogiri which had been totally crushed as back as 1318 A. OC. 

Again, there is absolutely no mention of the year 1248 of the 
Salivahana era (i, e. 1326 A. C.) in our Mss and it does not appear 
reasonable to assume that the author took thirty years to finish 
this work, based for the most part on older works and covering 
barely 171 folios, Our Mss, too, after the author’s introduction 
and the Samvatsarasittra, furnish the section on the Phalas of 
sixty Samvatsaras. But there the treatment is wholly general 
andis not restricted to any particular cycle of Sarhvatsaras 
commencing with any particular year in the author’s view. Ag 
such it is not possible to gathar exactly the passages in Mr. 
Rajwade’s Ms from which he asserts that the work deals with 
the Sarhvatsaraz commencing from Saka 1248 and concludes that 
the same was commenced in that year and finished in Saka 1278, 
In case, however, his Ms agreed in reading with our Mss in this 
portion, one may try to explain how he got at Saka 1248, The 
Sarhvatearsphaia section in our Ms3 reads :— 

ara Tareraal a: wfeeerwarea: | 
aetfe dat aeane Taree gee gare 2 il 
aa git wea faudse: gars: | 

tt: ay walgseg Mewes gered WV 
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age enciseneg Faery Taree: | 
farory tight we ter faerie nk 
ye be Tei: TINA BR 
at eareegait arait efetignitarat 
telat vaatara er eaves tee ate 84 


aft atarreagrarthant Tring eens aiaraTT HT Tee UN 
Here the author first mentions the Saka year 1278 of his com- 
position of the work and then proposes to deal with the Phalas 
of 60 Samvatearas, in a general manner as will be evident from 
the passages cited above. He does not seem to say that any 
cycle of Sarnvatsaras in his view begins with the year mentioned 
by him and with s view to being construed grammatically, too, 
Verse 1 of the above citation has to be split up into two sentences 
‘Sako Gajabdhisaryo nah’ and ‘ Sastihrtprabhavadayah ete, , 
Mr. Rajwade, in case bis Ms read identically, appears to have 
interpreted ‘ Gajabdhisaryah’ as 1248. It is true that conven- 
tionally ‘ abdhi’ stands both for four and for seven. But it is 
most reasonable to take it here to stand for seven and not for four 
in the light of the fact that the Saka year 1278 (‘ astamunidvi- 
candrasarhkhye ’) is further mentioned by the author in his final 
metrical colophon as the year of his composition of the work. Last 
but not the least, Prabhava Sarhvatsara, so far as I can see, coinci- 
des with Saka 1249 and not with Saka 1248 as Mr. Rajwade seems 
to suppose. This is borne out by the fact that Durmukha, the 30th 
Barvatsara of the cycle, coincides with Saka 1278 as mentioned 
by our author and further that Paridhavin, the 46th Sathvatsara 
of the preceding cycle, coincides with Saka 1234 as mentioned 
by Cangadeva in the following concluding verses of his Marathi 
TativasGra ( Ujjain, 1936, Page 49 }:— 
aaa Fa | Ah wet aru edss ara inne Fer 
WW N Stay wasn aarws aware we fed | Fao 
deena arg Feit | are wag 1 PeREU wo am ated arnt 
gftardl Saat | ATT ge ater TRATT 1 ATATET | LOR Wi ete, 
31 | Annals, BG. R. 1) 


ON SOME WORDS FOR ‘CHILD’ IN INDO-ARYAN 


BY 
8, M. KaTRE 


The present paper is offered here with the hope that it will 
open up 8 new field of enquiry in Indo-Aryan linguistics which 
I incidentally mentioned in my last Wilson Philological Lecture’ 
as the science of Synonymics. It intends briefly to discuss some 
words for ‘child - boy or girl’ to be found in the entire history of 
Indo-Aryan, I reserve a full discussion of the problems involv- 
ed and the principles to be developed in the cause of this new 
science fora monograph to be published at some future date. 
The limitations on this enquiry sre dictated by the exigencies of 
apace and time, which make it imperative that I should be as 
brief as possible here. 

The notion of ‘ child’ is connected with a group of vocables 
which indicate the different characteristics of the underlying 
subject such as boy, girl, son, daughter, youth, young, small, 
dear, etc. and the different words for these which we find in the 
entire Indo-European group conform to one or the other of these 
several patterns. Some of these vocables develop a special mean- 
ing applied to a particular class of animals, such as we find in 
English Aid (: sheep), pup (: dog), heifer (:cow ), while others 
have @ more general sense. 

Let us first consider 8 few examples of this type in Indo- 
European. For a small child or infant we notice the three 
forms *orbho-, *ken- and *g"er(eibh- which give usin OI-A, 
drbha-, arbhd-, (and with the same sense in Slavonic), kanina-, 
kanii, kanyZ and garbha- (perhaps <I-E. *guelbh-). Other cog- 
nate forms may be seen in Walde-Pokorny’s Vergleichendes 
Worterbuch der indogermanigchen Sprachen. For a boy or a girl 
the following expressions are recorded: “*paliag-, *maghu-, 
*merta- all of which are attested in a number of I-E. languages. 


1 Some Problems of Historical Linguistics in Indo-Aryan, Bharatiya 
Vidya 2. 228, 
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We notice that OI-A. hus a number of words to express 
these ideas having a differing range in actual usage. We have, 
for instance, the following words to indicate some phase of the 
semantic grouping involved in the concept of ‘ child—- boy or girl,’ 
dpatyam, drbha- or arbhi-, arbhakd-: kanii, kan}, kaninaka~, kanyaka. 
hanyci, kanydn@, kanydla, kanyik kigordh, kigorakah, kis- 
orika ; keumardh, kumarakdh, kumari, kum@rikd ; gauri: dimbhah, 
Gimbhakah, dimbhika ; tanam, ténaya-; tanuja-; tdrunch, taruni; 
tokém ; di@rakah, d@rika ; nagnG, nagnik& ; putrdh, putrakih, pute 
rtik@, putri; polah, potakah: bala-, balaka-, bakka ; minavah, man- 
avakah; minavika ; lagnika (variant for nagnika ) + vatsith, vats, 
vatsaka~ ; visti f. sGuch, Sdvakah; siguh, S&éulcih, Siéulah ; sdtitatih 
f., saltindh ; suta-, siinah, sind, stin%h ; stuka-. 

Besides simple vocables of the type indicated above a good 
number of compound expressions have come into existence in 
OJ-A. Thus from the word sfdna- ‘ breast,’ we have the following 
compounds for ‘infant, suckling’ stanw%h-dha-, stanamn-dhama-, 
slanatu-dhaya-, stana-pa-, stana-payin- and stanasyu-, stanya~pa, 
stanya-payin-, stanya-bhuj, stani-bhtj-, 

In the sense of ‘being produced by oneselt’ we have such 
OI-A. expressions as aurasya- ‘ legitimate child, ’ atmaja-, Gima- 
nine-, almasaitaina~, aimojanman-; hrdayajé-, sariraja-, éarira- 
janman-. Here also belong the words mentioned above : fdmaya-, 
taniija-. A few other expressions like nté@nusaya- indicate the 
particular stage in the growth of the infant. 

Of the vocables indicated above pota(ka)-, sava(ka)~ and vatéa- 
originally applied to animals of the lower order and then gradu- 
ally extended to human relationship, Particularly noticeable 
in this connection is the vocative u/se comparable to tala ssa 
term of affection addressed to a junior and to Vedic.tuld-. But both 
OI-A. pate(ka)- and sieu(ku)- retain their original meaning in 
their unextended forms. Very rarely do we observe the 
occurrence of such compounds like suni-savaka-. 

Already in classical Sanskrit words such as drbha-, arbhd-, 
urbhakd- are almost obsolete (the last one surviving perhaps a 
little later than the others ); similarly fokdm, generally joined 
with idnuya-, is never used in classical literature, while kand, 
kani and kaninakdh are confined only to the Reveda. 
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Turning to Pali we notice the following vooables: apacca~, 
kafina, lumdra-, kumG@raka-, kum@ri; tanaya~, tanuya-; taruna-, 
talunu-; daraka-, dariki; putta-, pultaka-; pota-, potaka-; biila-, 
balaka-, balika ; minava-, manavaka-; mainuwka ; vaccha-, vacchaka- 
vacchatara-, vacchatart ( <OI-A. vatsatara~); ch@pa-, chapaka- 
ef. OL-A; sdva-ka-) ; susu-; sufa-, sui; stinu-. It would appear 
from this list that the number of vocables is very much reduced 
in comparison with OI-A, It is this gradual reduction which 
brings about new expressions for the concept in NI-A. 

In the various Prakrit dialects we observe the following vwo- 
cables? a@pacca- or avacca-; abbhaya-; kann: kisora-, kisori ; 
kumira~, kumiri, kumariya ; dimbha-, dimbhiy ; tanaya~, tanaya , 
tanuya-, tanubbhava, tanubhii ; taruna-, taruni, talunt; dara~, diraga 
daraya-, daria; putta-, putiaya-, putt, pulli; poa-, poaya~, 
bala-, balaa-, bald, baka ; vaccha-, vacch@; vas! chiva-~; sisu-, 
susu-, 8ua—, Sua, SuBU-. 

It is not necessary for us to go into further details about these 
MI-A. expressions as they are more or less derived from their 
corresponding OI-A. words. But it would be interesting to see 
bow many of these Old and Middle I-A. vocables have survived 
in their inherited form in the NI-A. languages. * 

Sk, dpatyam: Pa. Pk. apacca~ Pk. avacca-, ef. N. hacero the 
young of a bird, P. bucc, vacc m. young of fish, reptiles ; N. baced 
or bacco the young ( of animals ), bacci a small female child, baccu 
term of endearment fora child, H, bacca. 

Sk. kanya f. maiden: Pa. dafina, Pk. kann@, Sdb. kant f£.—Sk. 
kanydia f, maiden: Sdh. kaviri a prostitute, and Sk. kanyasa-, of. 
kdniyas-: N, kdnché little girl, young woman: kancho young; 
Koh, kiss", kos", kate”, Koch", youngest brother ; Ku, idiso younger. 

Sk. kumérch boy, kum@rakah little boy, kumar; f.: Pk. kumara- 
kumara-, kumari, kumari; G. M. ktivar boy M. kivar f. virgin, G. 
Kiyari £. girl; H. kuwiir, kwar Sdb. kiaro, N. kumir(o) q. v. 

Sk. tdrunah, taruni: Pa. taruna-, taluna~; Pk. taruya-, taluna~; 
N. tarunt young woman, farunu young man. 


Sk, dara- (cf. d@rakah): Shina dari m. pi. boys; and in the 








1 Qeours only in the dialect of Sak3ra in Mrechakatika. 


& I bsve used Turner's abbreviations in his Nepali Dictionary with some 
modifisations which are easily understandable. 
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sompound *gramadGru- village boy: N. gamar, gawiir, gaucr a 
clown, boor, O. gamare rustic, H. P. gawar, G. gamar, M. gavar. 

Sk. putrdh: Pa, Pk. putfa- G. M, put, K. piitu, P. putt, H. pitt 
Ku. put, A. B. N. put, O. puta ete. : for further cognates see under 
N, put. 

§k. potzh young of animal: Pk. poa-; A. B. po son, O. pua. 

Sk. baluh young: Pa, Pk. bala~; M. N. 522, O. dala, H. P. bala, 
L. bal, Sh. B, ba/ Sgh, bal; v. 8. v. N. balakha ( small ) child. 

Sk. vatsdh, vatsakah: Pa. raceho, vacchako, Pk. vaceha-m. ; Ku. 
N. bacho, B. Bi. H, bach, P. baccha, P. L. vaecha, Sdh. vacha, Sgh. 
vasu, all in the sense of ‘calf’; with -r~ extension in B, dachur, 
O. bachara colt, bachuri calf. G. vachri, vachardu. Sk. vateartipam 
M. K. viara. 

Pa, cha@po young of an animal (cf. Sk. sdvah): Pk, chava~; 
Rom. cavo son; O. chu@ young of an animal; B. cha, cha, B. 
chawa, N. chawa ; extensions of this in N. ch@uro the young of a 
bear, dog, cat etc.: Ku. chyauto boy, H. chaura young of an 
animal ;—Rom. arm. coli girl; A. sawa@? male child, B. ch@toyal, 
B. chind young of an animal, H. chaund, 

In addition to these survivals from OI-A. vooables indicat. 
ing the concept of ‘child’ NI-A. has developed a large number 
of inherited vocables from Old and Middle I-A, in this parti- 
cular sense. Some of these, in fact, seem to go back to Indo- 
European, but as matters stand at present, the subject still awaita 
further investigation. We shall not consider all the vocables 
found in NI-A; to express this idea, but only the most important 
of them, and in partiouiar the Marath! form por, porgi, mii, 
mulga, 

For ‘girl ' Nepali cei, K. call, celli; ‘ boy’? N. celo, K. callo for 
which we have B.O. H. P. ecla, Ksh. célo, Sdh. G. celo G. cetko 
(ef. K. cerko) boy, M. cel@<*celfa- on whose affiliation see Turner, 
Nepali Dictionury 1838. Connected with this group is K. cerdu, caidu. 
child, M. cegru< “cefaripam and the other dialectical forme 
quoted by Turner s. v. celo. This Sk. cefa- itself in the sense of 
disciple, pupil, servant, is<Sk. *erfa-, *ertta- according to 8. K, 
Chatterji.' On the other hand, if we accept Bloch’s derivation 

1 Some Etymological Notes, New Indian Antiquary, 2 421-27; cf. my 


Prakrit Uocidima and Uooudsi in Kase Festschrift pp. 258-59 and Indo- 
Arica I in Bullotin of the Deccan College Research Institute 1. 153-56. 
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from Dravidian *cil- ‘ smal] ° we shail note the parallelism found 
in Romance languages where words indicating smallness have 
often developed the significance of ‘child.’ On this see below. 

H. chokra. O, chokurti, N. chokara, B. P. chokra, Sdb. chokaru. 
G. chokro, M. sokr@ all indicate ‘ boy * just as N. chokuri, H. chokri 
eto. signifies ‘girl.’ Compare these forms with N. Ku. choro 
boy, son: Rom core poor, orphan; Sdh. choro; N. chert girl, 
daughter: H.G. chori. Turner coanects the first group with 
I-A. *chokkara-;' the other forms quoted by him under the 
entry choro such as H. chohré, O. chohar, chohrié, ehohri, L. chohur 
posit an I-A. *chokhara-; similarly G. chodi f. girl<*chotika 
while N. choto small, short and its cognates in NI-A. all derive 
from *chotta-® Thus on the one hand we observe *choklaru- and 
*chokhara-, and on the other *chota~ (in “chotika ) and *ehultu-. 
The MI~A. forma choyare which Turner quotes for basing the ety- 
mology of N, choro may be derived in its turn from Sk. ksaudra— 
(of. ksudrd-, sulla): PMI~A. *keaud?ra or *kgendara> choyora-, 
again showing the extensiou of ‘smallness’ to indicate ‘ child, 
boy or son.’ The origin of the other forms is not quite clear at 
present but the significance is definite: ‘small or smallness’ 
extending to mean ‘ child, boy or son: girl or daughter.’ 

Turner gives N. keti, Ku. keti girl, daughter: N. Ku. keto 
boy, son, without any etymology ; but on the analogy of N. choto 
<*chotta- we should posit N. keto<*ketta- but still we would be 
far from explaining the origin of these words. We might even 
compare them to Sk. cefu- without arriving at any further 
explanation of the NI-A. forms. . 

On the other hand the above forms lend themselves for com- 
parison with Pk, bifta-, ditti: N. Ku. G. befo, A. B. H. P. beta, 
Sdh, beto, M. beta; N. B. A. beti, H. P.L. G. M. bet? Sah, heti, 
the first indicating ‘boy, son’ and the second‘ girl, daughter.’ 
The e-colouring in NI-A. must be due to an original e in *bet{a— 


5 *chokkara- might conceivably be derived from *chukkara- < Sk. 
*kgut-kara- (of. kgudrG-) from the base j keud-, indicating smalloess, 
minuteness, with ks- 7 ch, Actually from the base,/ kgu- with the f- 
formans we have kgu-t {. ‘sneezing’, ksutkari f. black mustard. The *hgut- 
in *kput-kara~ may be fromy ksud- with zero suffix. 

2 “chotta~ might similarly be derived from “*chufta- < *kgut-tvam 
* smallness’ extended to mean ‘small’ after. : 
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betti preserved as i inthe extant Prakrit forms quoted above, 
But what is the original significance of this *betta~? 

H. P. darki, N. lurki girl, daughter; N.larko boy, son: H. P. 
farkd, A. lara. H. lerka<*lada- with -akka- extension ; this */aga- 
is compared by Turner with Sk. dhatupatha /afati is a child 
fadati plays. But G. ladku, M. ladka darling <*ladda-, thue giving 
® paralle] to *chota- aud *chofta- indicated by N. chofo and G. 
chogi. There seems to be thus in I-A, a large number of alter- 
nate forms not derived from I-E. or OJ-A. but formed during 
the Indian development of I-A. either through incorproation 
from non-[ndo-Aryan languages or through hypersanskriteations 
of MI~A. forms ( of, dagati: Zatati ). 

Similar to the above are the Hindi forms /aura@ boy, /airi 
girl, davriy daughter; if there is connection between the forma 
taura and laird then we may refer toSk. nagnika as one of the 
epithets of a small girl. On thisother form see Turner under 
dauro stick. 

Turning to the special Marathi forms por, porgi, porgi: mil, 
mulgZ, mulgi and the dialect forms jhi?, jhilga we notice at onve 
the suffix -ga- in its extended form. Thus we have to deal in 
reality only with the bases pur-, mj/- and jhil- in order to dia- 
cover their etymologies. The etymology of por—- is easily con- 
neoted with Sk. pofa- with -ra- extension as Turner suggests under 
Nepali pothi' hen, bird: here we have such cognate expressions 
as Ku. pofho any young animal, H. oft young female of any 
animal, but their relationship is not clear with Sk. pota-: Pa. 
poto, Pk. poa-; A. po son, B. yo son, poyti young plant; O. pun son 
puad young plantain or bamoo; H. pod young plant or animal; 
M, pova young snake, Sgh. -6 young animal. As cognate with 
M. por we have G. pori little girl, poro insect. Although there 
is nothing exceptional in Turner's deriving M. por as a —-ra- ex: 
tension of Sk. pofa- for it is quite a normal development, we have 
to observe here that Sk, pota- itself ie an extension in -f- of I-E. 
*po%-, and it will not be unreasonable to consider here the ex- 
tension in *-ro- of this I-E. base attested for instance in Gk. 
pauros small, Lat. parvus, and which we notice also in Sk. *_pore- 
aga second member of a compound in ni/a-pora- salaporaka- a 
spacies of sugar-cane. And taois inherited form with the exten- 
sion in *-ro- might conceivably give us the M. and G. forms. 
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Tbe matter of accepting direct I-E. origin with the ¢-formans 
and then with I-A. -ra- extension will only be a matter of per- 
sonal faith, until the balance of probabilities is proved to be on 
one particular side, 

The second word mud with its dental ~7- indicates a MI-A. 
*mulla- which could be easily connected with Sk, mila- in its 
derived form milya- ‘being at the root’ (i, ‘beginning’ by 
extension, hence start ‘ of life’), just as Pk. moi/a~ <Sk. maulya- 
and here the matter might rest, Now several Christian dialacts of 
Konkani have the words burgo, bhurgo, burgi, bhurgi respectively 
for ‘ boy’ and ‘ girl,’ and they are separable into a base dur- or 
bhur- with a suffix ~go- corresponding to -g@- and a suffix ~gi- 
corresponding to -gi- of Marath}, It is not possible to connect 
this bur- or bhur- with any known variant of por- or mi/- con. 
sidered above ; and yet both the form as well as the meaning in- 
dicate that we have here to deal with one set of forms only. Is 
it pogsible to connect these different expressions as deriving 
from a common source ? 

Initially we may observe that the alternation bh-: m- has 
been claimed as an Austro-Asiatic characteristic by Przyluski 
in his diecussion regarding the origin of such double forms in 
Sanskrit like bharu-: maru-,' bhalia-: mallu-* But in the pre- 
sent case it is difficult to posit any such origin, as the chancea 
appear more favourable in the direction of Indo-European, Al- 
ready in the Romance languages, which offer such s unique par: 
eliel to Indo-Aryan, we find that corresponding to Latin puer- 
itself being connected with I-E. *pu-, one of the modifications 
of I-E, *pot- discussed above in connection with Sk. pota~. 
Similarly M. K, pit‘ young of an animal,’ H. pillu, P. pilla ‘pup’ 
is connected with Lat. pullus. Thus K. 5(h)urgo appears to be 
derived from this Pistojan burchio through the Portuguese con- 
nection with Goa. Thus por- and bhur- can ultimately be con- 
nected with I-E. *yo%-or one of its modifications like *p2u-: 
{ *pau-) *pi-. Whether M. mii- can be connected with ‘the same 
base in I-E. must depend upon the change of p- to m- as « possi- 
ble factor in I-E, or any of its cognate descendants. The forma- 
tion with the NI-A. formans -ga@-, ~gi- for M. or -go-, -gi- for K. 





1 BSL 90.197; bh-: m- ibid. 196-201. 
BSL 90,196; Turner, Nepali Dictionary 652>, 
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suggests the olose parallelism existing between these three ex- 
pressions. 

In certain dialects of Mar&th! and Konkan! we find the vooca- 
bles jhil- and jhilga or jhilgo for ‘son, boy.’ This can cnly go 
back toa MI-A. *jhilda-, perhaps in the sense of ‘smajl’ as in 
N, jhilli‘ small fragments of sweetmeate.’ . 

Closely connected with each other seem M. Jék, /ékri: and G. 
djkri, djkro and diku‘ a small stick (for cattle driving ? ),’ the 
first four indicating ‘ child - boy or girl.’ The MI-A, origin sug- 
gests forms like *2ikka~ ( : *lekka~ ), *dikka~, *dikka- beyond which 
we Cannot go at present. 

There are a large number of other expressions which indicate 
this idea in NI-A. but they will not be discussed at this juncture. 
But there are two words in Sanskrit, kundi- and golake-, for an 
illegitimate child while the husband is still living. The first 
word goes back to I-E. *kurno- ( or *k. 2rno-) found in Gr, kurnoi. 
Old Icelandic hornungr. The idea seems tv be connected with 
kunddm'‘a round hole‘ just as golaka- signifies ‘roundness.’ 
Compare this with Sk, sifu-‘ ohild’ < I-E, *keu- ‘to swell’ and 
Sk. sva-. 

For the development of meaning from ‘ small’ to ‘child’ we 
may now compate the following examples froin Romance langu- 
ages. * 

1. Latin min a pet term for cat: Castellan mifo ‘ amall’ but 
dial. of Hennegau minel ‘ delicate girl’ Bearanian mentt ‘ child,’ 
Spanish menino,-a‘ pago,’ Jurasian mtfu ‘young girl’ Cata- 
lanian minyo, boy,’ mmnyona ‘ maid ’ etc. 

2. Latin parvylus ‘small’: Catalanian parvol ‘ child.’ 

3. Latin *pikk-‘small’: Abruzzian pidéerdtle ‘ boy, * Rum- 
anian piciu ‘young boy,’ Canavese cet ‘son,’ ptita, eeta 
* daughter. ’ : 

4. Lat. pit ‘small’: Campidian pisterku ‘ boy.” 

On the other hand an original ‘small boy’ tends to develop 
the concept of ‘smallness’: Lat. pifudus ‘small boy’ in Rum. 
anian puckios ‘ small.’ 


1 Moyer-Lubke Romanisches etymologisches Worterbuch, @. vv. For 
Indo-European reconstructions reference is to be made ta Walde~Pokorny 
indicated above. 
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THE ORIGIN OF NARAYANA 


By 
LILADHAR B. KENY 


In the Mahabharata the word Narayana is explained as 
follows : 
OT AT HA Tipleatat ata GA AAT | 
aa areraoegeet AR aeTTA WaT 
which oan be translated thus : “‘ Waters were called ( formerly )* 


2 


as Nara; (and) by me is assumed their ( arat)* name; ( and) 
moreover ( #ft) that being my abode (Hua ),’ forever, I am 
called on that account, Narayana. ” 

As the verse itself suggests, there is in the above passage, 


more of the Dravidian element than the Aryan. It says “ Apa” 
was formerly called as “Nari”. Monier Williams, who 
apparently did not know Dravidian languages, says, while 
explaining the word ‘nara’, thatitis “probably only a form 


} Vana Parva, CXOII,3. ( Kumbhakopam Ed, ). According to Dutt, it 
means “In days of yore,I called the waters by the name of Nara, and 
because the watera have ever been my Ayana (abode), I am called 
NGrdyana"”: Mbh. Vana Parva, CLXXXIKX, 3, ( Dutt’s Tr.), The same 
derivation of the word Nardyana is given in the Manusmrti, I, 10, 

% This idea seems to have been embodied by Dutt in the expression ‘In 
the days of yore’. The verb used in the text is in past tense which clearly 
refers to a past age. 

8 31% and 7 are used in the feminine gender, here. And so this 7at, 
whiob is the genitive plural, refers to them, namely waters. 

* Dutt explains the word AW as ‘an abode’. But the ordinary Sanskrit 
word for it ie M44 and not A747, The word AG, seems to be found twice 
only in Sanskrit literature, in the two passages referred to above ( of. Apte 
and Monier-Williams), This fact and the intimate connection of this word 
with the Dravidian word nara, as well aa ite derivation froma clear Dravi- 
dian root Jeaves no doubt about its origin. This is very likely another Dravi- 
diaa word which has passed to the Sanskrit vocabulary, just as aeft, af, 
mai, BF, aie, da, ote. ( of Caldwell, Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian 
Languages, pp. 567-575 ). 
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invented to explain Narayana.’ Caldwell thinks the word to 
have been derived from ‘nir’, which in Dravidian Jangua- 
ges means‘ water’.” Kittel and Beschi call it a Dravidian 
word. ® Therefore the words themselves, of this verse, show that 
they explain an old Dravidian tradition. 





Moreover as the Rsi Markandeye narrates in this passge 
one of “ the sacred events of ancient ages” ( QtIgHT: Sut: quar: ),* 
we seem justified to state that the story of these events is a portion 
of the ancient pre-Aryan lore. 


The name of the supposed Aryan god is a combination of 
three distinot and pure Dravidian words, namely, n&r-ay-an. 
‘nar’ or ‘nir’ (a/i), as we bave already seen, means in 
Dravidian languages ‘ water’; ‘cy’ in Tamil means ‘to lie ina 
place’;* snd «aw is the male personal termination, in Dravidian, 
The word thus would mean ‘one lying (residing) on waters’. 
This seems to have been a Dravidian god of the seas. 


1 Monier Williams, A Sanvkrit-English Dictionary, p. 479. 

® “ Nira, water; assumed derivation ni, to guide. This derivation shows 
that the word was not familiar to the Sanskrit Pandits. Bopp derives it from 
nara, water”. “nira aud naru may bave been originally identical, but a 
reference to the Dravidian languagea will show that mira must have been 
the older form. The Dravidian nir may perhaps be traced to nira, Tam.-Mal, 
“to be level’ ." “T have little doubt that to aira a Dravidian origio 
should be ascribed The corresponding Dravidian word is nir or niru; and 
an thia is the only word properly rignifying ‘water’ which the Dravidian 
dialects possess, they cannot be supposed to have borrowed it from Sanakrit.” 
Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian Languages, p. 571. 











2 Kenarese~English Dictionary, pp. xxvii, 157; Beschi, Saturakaroti 
p. 204 ( Pondichery 1872 ). 

‘ Mahabharata, Vana Parva, OLXXXV, 46; of CLKXXVI, %; OXCl, 
2, 8, 15-16. 
. * Lowe this information to the Rev, Fr. S. Gnava Prakasar, 0. M. I, 
of Nallur, Jafina, Ceylon, 

® In the Bible, also, it is said that “the spirit of God moved over the 
watera”: Gen. 1,2. It bas already been shown how identical are nome of 
the ancient Dravidian religious dogmas with the dogmas of tbe Hebrew 
nation. Cf. Horas, “The Religion of the Mohenjo Daro People according to 
the Inscriptions", Journal of the University of Bombay, V. p. 3. (£0); 
Heras, “ La Tradicion del Pecado del Paraiso en las Naciones proto-Endiea~ 
Moditerraneas” Revista Espafota de Estudios Biblicos, J, pp. 1 fi, 
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It can be seen from the Mah&bharata that the passage we 
have quotod above, just follows the account of the Flood, which 
shows that they are two parts of the same account and so 
are connected with each other. But the story of the flood is not 
referred to at all in the Rgveda and it is admitted that the Indo~ 
Aryans never knew it. In this connection M. Burnouf concludes, 
as stated by J. Muir, that although, as related in the Mababhaé- 
rata and the Puranas, the legend of the deluge has received in 
some respects an Indian character, it is not in its origin Indian.”" 
By Indian Burnouf always supposes Aryan. Even Peake, after 
having studied all the accounts of the flood, comes to the conclu- 
sion that “ The story can hardly be of Aryan origin, for it does 
not oceur as we have seen, in the earliest religious books of this 
people, nor in those of the closcly allied Persians.’ “ It seems 
to have been a myth of some pre-Aryan inhabitante of India. ”*® 
This also accounts for the passage of Narayana, as given in the 
Mahabharata, as originally being non-Aryan, but incorporated 
later on by the Brahmanas while writing the great epic. They 
have, in fact, aryanised a non-Aryan God, probably of the pebt- 
ple who had a high-sea commerce, and identified him with the 
present Visnu of the Aryan pantheon. 

Jt is well known that the Dravidians were a great sea-faring 
people,® quite in apposition with the Aryan tillers of the land.‘ 

1 Muir, Originat Sanskrit Texts, 1, p. 216. 

2 Peake, The Flood, New Light on an Old Story, p. 25. 

& Autran, Mithra, Zoroastre et la pré-histoire Aryanne du Christianiame, 
pp. 65,103; Heras, * What was che original name of the proto-Indians?” 
The Bleventh All-India Oriental Conference, i941. Summaries of papers, 
pp. 123-125; Hewitt, “ Notes on the Early History of Northern India” Part 
Il, Jour, Royal Asiatic Society, XXI, pp. 199-201 ; Heras, * Mohenjo Daro, 
the people and the Land” Indien Culture, III, p. 708; Herodotus, I, 178; 
VII, 92; Heras, * The origin of tae round proto-Indian Seals discovered in 
Sumer" B, B. & C. 1, Rly. Annual, 1938, pp. 47-48; Heras,“ The Tirayars in 
Mohenjo Daro”™, Jour. of the Bom, Branch, Royal Asiatic Society, (N.8.), 
XIV, p. 73. : 

4 It is admitted by Indo-European philologists that there is not a common 
word meaning ‘sea’ in the Indo-European languages, from which fact many 
suthors deduce the consequence that the Aryas did not know the sea before 
their migration from their home land. Gordon Childe, The Aryans, p. 89; 
Schrader, Pre-historic Antiquities of the Aryan Peoples, p. 353; Dutt, History 
of Civilization in Ancient India, p. 8. of. Heras, ‘ The cradle of the Aryans” 
The New Review, V, p. 356. Cf. Hornell, * The Chank Shell Cult of India,” 
Antiquity, SVT, p. 114, 
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The Phoenicians, who were a Dravidian tribe, the same as the 
Panis of the Rgveda,' had evena god A/eyan meaning ‘ the one 
of the waters ” or ‘ the one of the sea’ for aley in Tamil, and ale 
in Tulu and Kannada janguages mean ‘ wave’ or ‘ sea’ or ‘water’ 
and an is the male personal termination, as we have already seen. 
It seems to be the most appropriate name for the god of a sea~ 
faring nation. In the poem of Ras Shamra, Adeyan is called 
“the house of the sea’ and even ‘the sea ° itselt.* In one of the 
proto-Indian inscriptions referring to the ‘tribe of the Tirayars 
(those of the sea)“ the God of the Tirayars” is being mention- 
ed.‘ This god of the Tirayars, being themselves the people of 
the sea, cannot be other than the ‘ God of the sea’ which is being 
referred to in another inscription of the same period.* This god 
of the sea seems to be the same aa the one described in the above 
passage, though we do not know his name as yet. 


The Avadina-Sataka gives a story which says that the wifa 
of a merchant of Rajagrha, the capital of Magadha, worships 
and promises Narayana, a golden wheel, on the safe return of 
her husband, who had gone to the sea. And, accordingly, on the 
safe arrival of her husband, she goes, with a golden wheel and 
incense, to the temple of Narayana.* This is a very clear indi- 
cation that Narayana was worshipped by the people of Magadha 
(South Bihar ) as the god of the seas, Now the Magadhas were 
a non-Aryan people.” 


1 Autran, op, cit., pp. 67-68; Ludwig, Translation of the Rgvede, Ul, 
pp. 213-215; Cambridge History of India, I, p. 82. 

® Montgomery-Harris, The Ras Shomra, Mythological Tezts, pp. 33 ff. 

2 Dessaud, Les Decouvertes de Kas Shamra ( Uyarit) et I Ancient 
Testament, p. 70. 

« Heras, The Tirayars in Mohenjo Laro, J. B. B. #, A. S. (a. 8, ) XIV, 
p. 74. 

5 Ibid. p. 75. 

6 Avodana-Sataka, 1, p.129; am TAA MIeTTA AfANA a A vat sfla- 
ores a 8 Solas sqreariiia | 

7 Oldenberg, The Buddha, p. 400; Satapatha Briihmana, i, 4. 1, 10. of 
S, BLE. XII, p. 104 (i.n,}: Maitra, Fick's Social Organization, pp. 8-9; 
Heras, “New vistas of Indian History”, What India Thinks, p. 118; of. 
Macdonell and Keith, Vedic Index, I, p. 159. Banerji, Pre-historic Ancient 
and Hindu India, pp. 90-35; Vaidya, Epic Indic, p, 187; Modern Review, 
XXXVII, p. 639; Aiyangar, Ancient India, p. 6. 
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This probable Dravidian origin of N&rayana is the reason of 
the representation of Sesa-Sayi being supported by a Naga re- 
siding on the seas. 

The very word Sepa-sayi corroborates the Dravidian chara- 
cter of Narayana. The word means ‘one sleeping ( resting ) 
upon Sesa, Sega-naga is the king of the under-world known 
as Patalam, which ie explained in the Mahabharata ag: 

TRANS TAMIA: Valet ASTI: | 

AAT S ATT ATTA THAAT I! 
It means “ Since all those objects, having the form of water, {all 
on it; therefore is this excellent region known by the name of 
Pataium” ( Udyoga Parva, XCIX, 6-10; Dutt's trans). Ae we 
seo here Iva is explained as ‘water’. We do not come across 
this or a similar word, meaning ‘ water’, in Sanskrit, but on the 
contrary Glam in Tamil or ala in Malayalain means ‘ water *. 

The tradition of Brahma springing from the navel of 
Nar&yana seems to be due to the intention of brahmanizing the 
old deity. Thus the representation of Narayana or Sega-sayi, 
without Brahmé rising from the navel, is probably the stepping 
stone to this brahmanization. 

The representation of a pure Aryan god with a Naga, would 
not seem quite suitable, Sesa being the king of the Nagas, who 
were a Dravidian tribe.’ It was the aryanisation of a Dravidian 
deity of the ses. He was identified, later on, with Visnu and 
thus incorporated in the Aryan pantheon." 

But who is this Dravidian god of the waters(sea)}? In the 
chapter prior to one from which we have quoted the reference to 
the origin of Narayana, there is a passage describing the exact 
state in which Nar&yane was found, after the flood, by the rsi 
Markandeya, The passage says: 

aa: SaTAITEANA aaa Seda | 
read gaerd & fend girataa ti 
arerat aeq quer fediniat aera | 
aig gfeatars Rearerordega 

1 Udyoga Parva, XOIX, 6, 

2 Keny, ‘The NSgas in Magadha’ J. B. O. X. S. XXVIIL, p. 163, n. 1. 

* Hornell, op. et, toc, cit. 
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safes ARI TaTATATAAA | 
Sera as Tea area 


The representation of Narayana on the tree, which is being 
said to be standing in the midst of waters all around, haa a re- 
markable parallelliam with the Supreme Being of Mohenjo Daro 
which is also represented as being on a tree.* And more striking 
still is 8 later passage of the Mahabharata which identifies Nara- 
yana with Vigou, Brahma, Indra, Vaigravana, Yama, Siva, Soma 
Kasyapa, Dhata, Vidhata, the Sun, the Fire, the Stars? and even 
Krsna.* Not only that but he is “...wae: qeaarsera: | firarat wa: 
‘aatat deat a...” * meaning “ the source of all things, the eternal, 
the unchangeable...creator of all things and also the destroyer of 
all.’ Who else can this be, but the Supreme Deity of the Dra- 
vidians with whom the epic writers were so very intersted in 
identifying all the Aryan® gods?’ 


1 Mahabharata, Vana Parva, CXCI, 91-93; Dutt translates it as follows 
“T saw in that great expanse of water a great and wide extending Banian 
tree”......" I then aaw seated on & cot overlaid with 8 celestial bed attached 
to one of the far extending boughs of that Banian tree A boy with a fa 
beautiful as the lotus or the moon: .....,...” ( Mahabharata, Vana Parva, 
CLXXXVIII, 90-92 ), The idea, here, of representing god as a child is quite 
ekin to that of the Mediterranean nations where the god of fertility ia repre- 
sented as a young boy (Telepinu, Adonis, Zeus, Jupiter) sometimes shown also 
over a tree (e.g. Zeus Velcanus, cl Cook, Zeus, II, p, 946, fig, 858, 841 ) 
which is an evident symbol of fertility, In India there is a literary and 
iconographica) tradition of representing god as achild or with a beautiful 
child-like face. Even the following chapter of the Mab&bhBrata, in oon- 
tinu yn of the passage quoted, says that N&radyaya is in the form of a boy 
though he isin fact old (“ |. arity: RreTeAOT......°7 Op. cit., OXCH, dl ). 

* Marshall, Mohenjo Daro and the Indus Civilisation, I, Pl. XII, No. 18; 
of. Heras, * Tree Worship in Mohenjo Daro ", Journal of the Anthropological 
Society of Bombay, Jubilee Volume, p. 37. 

3 Mehkabh&érata, Vana Parva, CXCII, 5-7, 51. 

« Ibid, Vana Parva, OXII, 51. 

* Ibid. Vana Parva, CXCII, 4. 

© Among these Aryan gods mentioned in this passage the name of Siva 
is also found, It might be well possible that this name ofa Dravidian god 
ahould have been added to this catalogue of dei st a later period. Yet we 
may point out that though Siva is a Dravidian god, his name seema to have 
been used by the Aryans for the first time. Cf, Heras, “The Anu in India 
and Egypt” A paper submitted tothe 5th Conference of Indian History, 
Hyderabad, Decoan; Banerji Sastri, Asura India, p. 18, 

7 This ia only an individual instance of what is said in the frat Mandala 
of the Rgveda wah ag fam aeai azitr 1 is 164, 46. 
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Thus this Narayana of the Aryan pantheon seems to be the 
Supreme Being of the Mohenjo Darians, a god who was probably 
atyled An,' & name still kept i: in Tamil literature as Andivansn, 
the proto-type of the historic Siva.* 


1 Heras, Religion of the Mokenjo Daro People according to the Inscrip- 
tions", Journal of the University of Bombay, V, pp. 2-4. Heras, “The Plastto 
Representation of God amongst the Proto-Indians” Sardesai Commemora- 
tion Volume, (1938) p. 223. 

2 Ina Sloka ( Venba) of Opillamani Pulavar, a poet of the Sangam 
Period ( ist century A.D.) we read the following expression in which 
Kndivanan is spoken of as adorned with a crescent on his head aa befits Siva, 
While addressing the king of Madura, Vananghamudi Pandyan,. the poet 
saya: “ O Pandya, thou who never boweat thy head to Any body, art not thou 
perhaps prostrated at the feet of Andivanan, while the progenitor of thy 
anored race—the cool-rayed moon, at the touching of whose rays the lotus 
flower opens its petals and the nymphsea flower closes-rests upon hia shin- 
ing hair?’ Thantpaddatrirattu, Opillamani Pulavar, No. 19, ( Madras. 1923), 
As may be easily deduced from the above passage the Pagdya kings of 
Madura were supposed to belong to the Lunar race, that is the reason why 
the poet calls the moon, the progenitor of the race of the king, 











A NOTE ON THE FAMILY RECORDS OF THE 
PESHWA’S AGENTS AT DELHI 
‘ BY 
G. H. KHARE 


In the month of May 1942, while I was on tour iu the Nasik 
district in search of historical material, I happened to visit 
Chandérl, a village in the same district, from which hailed the 
Hingane family, many members of which acted as Peshwa’a 
agente with various powers in the North some time or other in 
the last three quart-ts of the eighteenth century and the first 
quarter of the nineteenth century. There in the old house of Mr. 
Nilakanthr&éo alias Bhayydsahib Hingane, the Jagirdar of the 
place, I saw a big heap of old papers, account books, etc. out of 
which Sardar N. Y. Mirlkar, his deceased father-in-law, after a 
ecntinuous labour of three weeks had selected about 1500 
documents for careful examination. Mr. Bhayydsahib Hingane, 
on my request, readily handed over to me all those documents. 
But as about 250 out of them were not directly concerned with 
historical events, being only private sale-deeds, receipts, etc., I 
left them there and brought with me tothe Bharata Itihasa 
Samshodhaka Mandala remaining documents for careful atudy 
and publication if necessary and possible. On examining them, I 
find that at least 300 documents deserve immediate publication. 

The pedigree’ of the family runs thus: 


(1) Padmakarabhatta Hihgane 
(2 ) Govindabhatta 
t 
(3) Mobiderabliette ( died about 6-2-1744 A. D. ) 





1 ! l | 
(4) Baptijt (5) Damodara (6) Purusottama (1) Devardo or Divakara 


alias alias alias alias 

Babs Dada Nana Tatya 
Died circa Died about the Died in Died circa 
1766 A.D. end of Feb. 1782 A.D. 1794 A.D. 


1757 A.D. 
jased on original published and uspublished papers. 
38 [ Anvals, BO... 1) 
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Padmakarabhatta and Govindabhatta, who must have lived in 
about the last and the first quarters of the 17th and the 18th 
centuries respectively, as is evident from sale-deedsetc., never 
seemed to have gone beyond their hereditary profession of a priest 
of pilgrims who used to flock at Nasik, before both the Peshwa 
and the Hingane families oame into prominence, evan as an 
offshoot of the family does the same even now. 


Mahddevabhatta also followed probably the same profession 
for a long time before he arrested the attention of Bajirao I, who 
took him into his service and sent him as his agent at the courts 
of Jaipur, Delhi, etc. He seems to have done his duties very well 
till a little before the 6th of February 1744 A. D. when he died of 
wounds received in an action fought between his and the 
exasperated sepoys formerly iu the service of Savai Jaisingh of 
Jaipur. At this time he was representing at Delhi both the 
Peshwa and the Ishvarsingh of Jaipur, a queer coincidence 
indeed. * 


After him his three sons Bap&ji, Damodara and Purugottama 
acted as the agents of the Peshwas and exerted considerable in- 
fluence with several powers in the North. But at home, their 
services did not bring them, it seems, much credit; for there are 
letters in this lot which clearly show that they were several times 
repremanded for not representing the Pesbwas and their generals 
at the various courts according to expectations.” It was for the 
same reason thot their jagir, estate, inams etc. remained confiscat- 
ed probably for one year (1757-58 A.D.) During this period 
they were continued in their offices and after taking a nazar of 
twenty lakhs, their estate etc. were returned to them.’ [n 1757 A.D. 
when Abdali had been to Delhi, the three brothers fled away and 
took refuge at Zansi and other places, where died the second 
brother Damodara.* Now the fourth brother Devardo took his 
place and came into prominence, All these brothers worked as 


! Purandare Daftar Vol, I, no. 154, 

* This lot nos, 992, 993, eto. 

3 Ibid and nos. 873, 1037. 

4 Selections from the Peshwa Daftar Vol. XXI, no. 103, Rajwade: 


aveat=ar efaeiard} aaa (M.1.8.) Vol. I, no. 63. 
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Poshwa’s agente till 1766,’ 1782 * and 1794? A. D. respectively ; 
for we ace letters addressed by and to them till those years which 
were most probably the years of their deaths also.‘ We find the 
last brother Devréo often mentioned as Divakara whose identity, 
however, is undoubted.® The sons of these brothers also took 
to this very profession; but they did not seem to have risen very 
high in the esteem of the Maratha Court. 


The late R. B. Parasnis bad published in bis now defunct 
magazine Itihasa Sangraha hundreds of letters, written by 
Purusottama and Devario, which he found in the archives of 
Menavalt, the native place of Nana F'adnavis. But these refer to 
the post-Psnipat period on which there is already a vast amount 
of first hand material. The late Mr. V. K. Rajwade, the great 
Savant of Maratha History, indeed had an access to these family 
records as is apparent from about 275 documents published by 
him in his Sources of Maratha History ( M.1I.S.)} vol. VI. There 
are some stray letters of this family also published;* but this 
Jot excels all these in importance. 


Most of these letters were sect by the several members of the 
Peshwa family as well as of Shinde, Holkar, Jadhava, Pawar and 
other sardar families and their diwans and as such carry first rate 
importance. ‘hey throw a flood of tresh light on the aims of the 
Maratha empire, the methods of achieving them, the drawbacks of 
various personages contributing towards the growth of the 
empire ands number of other points) Then there ere drafts of 
letters sent by the members of the family to the Peshwas and to 
their sardara as also some letters written by various Rajput 
powers, 

These lettera supplement in many places what is already 
known ; sometimes they rectify false impressions; at other times 
they reveal altogether new facts and help us to form a batter 
estimate of the important personages of those times, 


Rajwade: M.1.8, Vol. VI, no. 425. 

Thid no. 434, 

Ibid no, 438. 

This lot nos, 710, 493 show that Purusottama died on 2°-3-1782 A.D. 
Tbid no. 112 and Rajwade: M.1. 3. Vol. VI, no. 415. 

Ip the Selections from the Peshwa 


oeeewe 
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Owing to the difficulty experienced in fixing the dates of 
Marathi letters, I cannot tell with certainty which is the earliest 
letter among these; but a letter of Mahddevabhatta Hingane 
from Delhi asking Ranoji Shinde to retreat from Ujjain which he 
had captured while negotiations were in progress through him 
with the Mughal prime minister in Delhi in 1728 A.D. appears to 
be the earliest.' The latest documents belong to the beginning of 
the British regims in Delhi when some members of the family 
were still residing there. 

As usnal each letter contains at the beginning a long 
summary of the letter to which the former forms a reply and 
therefore fills in the deficiency caused by the absence of the ori- 
ginal letters. The importance of this system of letter-writing 
oan be easily realized from the fact that whereas about thirty 
letters of the pre-Panipat period addressed by the father and his 
four sons have by this time come to light, about four times this 
is the number of letters of the Peshwas etc., addessed to these per- 
sons, many of which contain the summaries of the original 
letters sert by them. 

Asaspecimen I produce here a short letter® addressed to 
Bipujl Mahadeva and his younger brother Diamodara Mahidceva 
by Malharj] Holkar and Jay4ji Shinde on behalf of Balaji Bajiréo 
Peshwa for which reason it bears his (B. B, P.) seal and signet 
generally used by his deputies. Though it is defectively dated as 
the 29th of Jumad II, it can becasily ascribed to the year 1749 
A.D. and hence its date is the 4th of June of that year. Early in this 
year Nasir Jang, the successor of Asaf J&h Nizém-ul~Mulk | in 
the Dekkan under the pretext of an imperial order was trying to 
penetrate his way to Delhi with a view to chalk out a plan in 
cuncert with other nobles there for ousting the Marathas 
from their acquisitions in the North and the South.? With this 
intention he even crossed Narmada at the Akbarpir ford, But 
as the Mar&thas thought this action of his, harmful to their aim 
of expanding their own territory, the above two deputies blocked 





4 This lot nos, 1217, 1218. 
® Ibid no, 741. 
% Selectiona from the Peshwa Daftar Vol. II, no.13; Ma&thir-ul-Umars 


Vol. LI, pp. 850, 851, 2 
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his way near Kota, Na&sir Jang thereupon under the same pre- 
text began his return marches on the 19th of Jumad II ( 25-5-1749 
A.D.) towards Burbanpur. Though the present letter supplies 
only partly the information given here, the lot contains a very 
long letter of Malhirjl Holkar addressed to the same persons 
which is replete with details bearing on this very subject.’ 

The original letter runs thus: 


aft 
Tah aah aE aT aT TARR ATATAT aaa aile 
& aerated Wa atl weereht 


deat 4 sat HE seas AAI sid Beis Fas ait asa 
gue dia wit Aa gagis AR TR aR 
TA He HE are sa Rela sa ae S ada orafaaR 
WAT VET BI EAT Fee E UTS aT get 
Fert a ate ae aol ae ae Salar Tara Ey Gs BER 
AEA AR HSA oA aT AAR ars Siaare & aay aaa 
AAT Ba Us TTT S ke TARGA FA SRA HAN 
TEMTUHS TA IWS Ae Hs saeat ieee geal war- 
AT HIS B 2 TATA [ In different band-writine* ) aga 
ele (eer & Raat {[ signet with the legend* ] waa ala 


WHS 02 wa 


[ The seal bears the following legend* ] Tat WE aaa 
ata aah asiva wa 





4! Thja lot no. 1168. 


ICONOGRAPHY OF 
CANDRA AND CANDRASEKHARA IMAGES 


By 
M. R. MaAJMUDAR 


To the average uninitiate of the West, Indian art, especially 
the figures of gods and goddesses in their numerous poser and 
functionings with their activities and qualities symbolised as 
hands, heads, weapons and mudrae (poses) appear a little out of 
the common if not uncanny or monstrous, and do not yield that 
pleasant feeling of intellectual repose which they derive by 
gazing at a figure of Apollo or Venus d’Medici ; whereas, in the 
case of an Indian, their importance as religious objects for ado- 
ration and devotion is intensified by this very fact of extra limba 
and weapons, and servesto focus his mind better as 4 preliminary 
to his enraptured ideal of silent contemplation (dhyana), 


The tall spire of the Hindu temple is one of the first objects to 
arrest the attention of the observant foreigner and excite his 
curiosity as he travels throughout India. On going to the temple, 
he meets with a number of what may perhaps appear to him to 
be grim and meaningless images in stone and bronze and other 
materials, some with two, others with four or more arms, holding 
a variety of weapons and other more or less curious articles in 
their hands. The innumerable gods and goddesses, comprised 
within the tolerant and all inclusive fold of the Hindu religion, 
are full of interest to him alone who cares to know and study 
their significance in their proper environment, 


The Sanskrit texts on Iconography mention that the five 
planets—Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter and Saturn,—along with 
the ascending and descending nodes of the Moon called Rahu 
and Ketu, with the Sun and the Moon, are collectively known 
‘as the Navagrahas. 


The nine planets are worshipped by the Hindus and their 
images are generally found in all important S’aiva temples in 
South India, They are invariably placed in a separate mandapa 
having # pediment of about three feet in height; and no two of 
them are made to face each other. While describing the respoo- 
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Image from Sarya-Kunda 


at Modhera, 


North Gujarat. 








Rajshahi, PahSrpur, Siva with crescent muon over head. 
{ Paharpur Memoir, Pl. XXX, 6.} 
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PLATE vi 





Candra, mounted on a chariot with ten horses 
from Central Museum, Nagpur. 


PLATE VII 





Candra. 
From 16th Century Nava-graha painting on cloth from 
Govjarit. The karina as vithana, the prabhi-mandala 
and the gada@ in one hand are remarkable. 


a 
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tive positions of the various planet-images in a Sun-temple with 
the twelve forms of SUrya, it is stated in the Rapamandana 
that the Moon should be on the east of the temple. (gteat RR 


The Navagrahas, including Soma or Candra, in varying orders 
are found carved on the lintel of some of the Hindu temples in 
India; but they are rather in & miniature form. Beautiful, 
separate and striking images in marble of S'ukra, S’ani, Rahu 
and Ketu are found in the collection cf the Rajputani Museum, 
Ajmer, although the image of Candra is missing. 


Candra or the moon is aleo known as Soma; and is identified 
with the glistening drops of Soma-juice so well known in the Vedic 
period. His figure, according to the Améumadbhedagama, may 
be represented either as standing or sitting. In the latter case, 
the seat, upon which he is to sit, should be a simhdsana, The 
cclour of Candra should be perfectly white and his head should 
be surrounded by a halo or prabhémandalu, He should also be 
adorned with various ornaments and a garland composed of all 
sorts of flowers and should be clothed in white garments. He 
should have two hands each of which should hold a white water- 
lily (kumuda). On his chest should be shown a golden yajfo- 
pavite and his countenance should be beautiful and possess a 
peaceful (sewmya) look.) 


The S‘ilparutna requires that the figure of Candra should be 
shown as seated in a chariot drawn by ten horses, that this deity 
should hold a gud@ in the right hand, and that the left should be 
held in the vuruda pose. 


In the Riépamandana, the Sanskrit text on Iconography, 
popular in Gujarat and Western India during the glorious period 
of Hindu rule, references are available regarding the colour,? 





1 aakeerrada: FeaTaage: 
aaRaGTat fegaedeaagay: q 
aretat at fad anf Fatissaes wT: 1 
Wrartediogeadracrafia: n, 
gererteeTTd geet t 
ala v4 aaTeata: 


— Agar 
2 Ma: da: 1 Bt. 24. 
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the conveyance', and the hands* of the Soma-image. Regarding 
the diadem and ear-rings’, the references common to all the 
planet-images, apply to Soma also. 


According to Agni Purina, Candra should be shown as holding 
kamandalu and akessatra which is actually the representation 
in the joint marble.image of Candra and Strya on one stone 
situated at Vadanagar, North Gujarat, The Paharpur image, to 
be referred to later, has also aksusitra in the right hand, and 
not exactly a kamandalu but something like a citron (mdtu- 
lunga) in the left. 

In the Varaha-panel at Mahibalipuram, up above the heads 
of Brahma and Siva to the right and left respectively of the 
Varahamturti are represented probably the Candra and the Sirya, 
worshipping Varaha with folded hands, here represented only 
upto the middie of the body, the lower portion being left unscul-~ 
ptured evidently to suggest that they are up and unsupported in 
the sky. The figure of Sarya is represented with a prabha- 
mandala round about the head, the edge of the lower circum- 
ference touching the chin of the image. The image of Candra 
here represented, however, does not help us in getting any know- 
ledge about its iconography. 

The Modbera image (to compare notes with the description of 
the Moon-image as given in the Améumadbhedagamu), has 

(1) a face which is shown surrounded by a halo (samesaye:); 
and 

(2) is beautiful and shows a peaceful temperament (@eraats:), 

(3) It has two hands (faqa:); but it is not possible to know 
what things were heid by them as they are broken, 

(4) It is also not known whether it was a sitting (arta) or a 
standing (feaa) figure, as only the upper portion of the 
body is available. 

(5) It has a golden yajfiopavita (@aagivdiam:). 

(6) It is adorned with various ornaments and garlands 
(aalaqrrita:); and 

(7) it has a diadem (f&di), and has 

(8) ear-rings (waQeaM:), 

1 oqegh Taga: Haas | Bae. 2 gaged Waeala: 1 Bh.q2, 3 ae: 
Pea: gal wagowsaifem: 1B, eg. 
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The identification of this image (Plate Jf) noticed by me 
at the Surya Kunda, facing the famous Sun-temple at Modhera, 
North Gujarat, and published in the Journal of the Bombay 
Umiversity in Vol, V, Part VI, May 1937, as Soma, requires 
reconsideration; as a great authority like Rao Bahadur K. N, 
Dikshit, the Director-General of Archaeology for India writes 
to me in a private letter that he is disposed to identify this 
image as being that of Candras’ekhara S‘iva and not as of the 
planet Candra. 


It was through his kind offices that the Superintendent, 
Eastern Circle, sent me a priat of the photograph of a Candra- 
sekharamurti (Plate //) found from Paharpur excavations 
(Bengal), verily the oldest of the sculptures that are reproduced 
here. 


Let us first consider the dhyana of Candras’ekhara. Candra- 
sekharamiUrti is one of the twenty-five Lila-murtis of Mahes‘a, 
who manifests himself to the devotees in different forms, per- 
forming several sports (lilés) as seated or standing, dancing or 
riding upon vehicles, as terrific (wyra) or pacific (seumya) and 
soon, The name Candrusekhuramérit implies an image which 
has Candra (moon) as its head-ornament. 


The generic form of Muhésa has one face set with three 
eyes, the head adorned with a jufa-mukute, four arms, and is 
standing on padmdsun«, In two of his hands are the moyvt 
and the parasu, and the remaining two hands are held in the 
abhays and the varada poses, Sadas'iva or Mahésa may be 
conceived as having only one face set with three eyes which 
represent the Jechdsukti, Jndnasukti and the Kriydsakts, 
OCandrakala (the crescent moon) stands as.a symbol of jndna 
(wisdom) picked up in the jatémukufa and adorned with all 
ornaments such as the yajiopavite. The Pas'upatamarti is very 
much identical to the Candras’ekharamtrti in description’. 

The Amésumadthedaguine says that the Candras’ekara- 
kevalamiirti should have one of his right hands held in the 
abhaya pose, one of his left hands in the varada pose: the other 








x ay qed aa wR Teahaaa | 
sods Bias arepaaad aeraqT 1 
ERAsHah US HS AT TW 
RNeaey waraenhier ny — fees 
84 {Annals, B.O. B.1) 
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right hand should carry the fake and the remaining left hand a 
black buck; Siva should be standing erect, without any bends 
im his body, i, e. in the attitude known as samabhaziga which is 
said to be expressive of the rdjasa guna of the image. 

He should be shown as wearing on his head a jatamukuta 
ornamented with a crescent moon which may be attached to the 
right or the left of the jaté@mukuta; also, he should have three 
eyes, a beautiful face and be adorned with all ornaments. 

In the left ear of the image of Siva Candras’ekhara there 
should be either the ear-ornament (rutnakupdala, sankhapatra 
or padmapatra), whereas in the right ear there may be either 
the ornament mukaraknzudala, simhukundala or patrakundala, 
The curls of hair should hang at the back as far down as the 
ear, while the jaté (braids or plaits) should hang on the right 
and left of the shoulders, 

The figure should also be ornamented with several necklaces 
(muktahara, ratuahara); and there should also be yajtopavita, 
Besides, there should be keydras and other bracelets (catakus) on 
the arms, the fingers should be adorned with rings and the waist 
with a zone, and the ankles with anklets, The figure should 
be standing upon a padmapithas 











arama: ' arencruraranatamaracnins | 

“gegaraiaiagi x aye eqagfaam) — dgwteNsratcaeadaa: 1 
sadafeiaaa anya feat: 1 aqaaz cd wqeq a ated a ari” 
RAITT 6 Se RCRaTTT 
ate wage BZA cfgh ae eaeqra: | 

eh eee exam eke ouay Za Ta als BAA 
amikag ay atfea aaa 1 ad aimed § aye yaRTad 1 
wey natfasles wrqreeqaaR serggedats zfeorteg saa 1 
Wea: Hed Bealsfaeraay + az aR aM TASTTATAG 11 
wataiggerg sami faery 0 Was dieaaza isabairhilk © d 
exgaiaian sar afr ysar | dineaad @a wena Feat A"? 
aged sadey von: FTAA I gaa frat a 
gyraeaaaesacediaiian: | <Sopaqyaeed deeaamrcard ’ 
gerrafaarara arg ainaaay fagvaraas aghiainaiieg 
SUR seas ea"i atRaute pa 1 BIQAI eas RANA 1 
wadereindiaedcaeua eRoangat rafiaaiteay 0? 

areal 


Tho Sanskrit texts quoted above are taken from %. A. Gopinath Rao’s 
“Elomenis of Hiddw Teonography”; Vol, 11, Part Li; pp. 52, 55, 66 (1915). 
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The {mage from Pah&rpur is rather unique in that the cre- 
soent moon ia fixed on the jatémukutfu as in the case of the 
image at Modhera above referred to; even though the Sanskrit 
texts require that the Caadrakala may be fixed either on the 
tight or the left side of the jufdmukufa, and not on the top as 
in these two uncommon cases. (Vide Plate XIII, T. A. Gopinath 
Rao, Hlements of Hindu Iconography, Vol. V1, Fart I. p. 109). 


The two trunks of trees visible on each of the two sides of 
the image from Paharpur appear to be some variety of palm, 
from which intoxicating juice like the Soma-juice of the Vedio 
times used to be extracted. This fact leads us to revise the 
identification of the image to be Soma (moon-god); and we are 
constrained to believe that it cannot be Candras’ekhara S’iva, 
Moreover, the two objects visible in the two hands of this image 
are exactly identical with those held by the image found from 
Vadanagar, North Gujarat (/’late ZZ) where the image of Sirya 
is also carved on the same marble pedestal upon which the 
sculpture of Candra is executed. This fact leaves no doubt 
regarding the identification of OCandra (Plate 2V) in caso of 
the Vadanagar sculpture owing to the close proximity of Surya. 


Of course, the representation of the crescent moon on the jafd 
in the case of the Pahirpur image and in the Modherit image is, 
however, quite identical; and is the principal feature which 
leads one to think of them as being connected with Candra- 
sekhara S‘iva; but the Modhera fragment can be distinguished 
from this by its unique prabhd-mandalu. 


The only surviving head of the Mvoon-God (Plate V)' from 
Bhilsa (Central India) now in the Gwalior Archaeological 
Museum, has a prabhd-manrdala worked out in the same way as 
in the Vadanagar image of Candra, the lower edge of the circum- 
ference touching the chia of the image. 


An image of Moon-God has been illustrated and described by 
the late Mr. Natesha Atyar in the Descriptive List af Exhibits 
in the Archacological Section of the Nagpur Murewm: «Sculp- 
ture (Plate VI) (ht. 2' 2”) of greyish buff-coloured sandstone, is 
in good preservation representing Candra, the Moon, seated 
oross-legged in an arched niche surrounded by a border of leaves 
probably meant for rays, The seat consists of a chariot drawn 


1 Photo kindly lent iy Mr. M, B. Garde, Director of Archasology, Gwalior state, 
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by ten-horses, five on each side, and provided with two wheels. 
The god holds a lotus-bud in his right hand. His left hand, which 
rests on his lap, is partially damaged, and must have been held 
down originally in the boon-granting attitude (Skr,varadamudra), 
He wears a peouliar cap, hemispherical in shape, as well as & 
necklace. There is a headless animal sitting on his right thigh 
which can be identified with his cognizance, a hare. In front 
of him is his charioteer with mutilated head. 

The Sculpture is said to have come from Mandla. 

The following description of this god occurs in the S'‘ilparaina, 

xyes frnaeq: Aavawaarsa: | 

eawaradgaared: areca WAAL || 
* feget aa ait ai Araya 

WAR BI Tag reas 11 

Again in a quotation from the Matsyapuraéna contained in 

HemAadri’s Caturvargacintémani, the description runs thus :—— 
aa: Aaaq: ah Aaa: wy | 
agalgtetian aaferafia: tl 
Bad a faa) writ seq Bacay ea | 
aitaditadt erat dex od g <fait |) 
aa ant aa art etormiaar Bf | 
fag aurea Margy aracrtstansa, | 
eavaa @ erif 2 aR aca: | 
Aa: Aanqun: Bava: Bay: | 
aarafigarga ade aeas eet 11”? 

This variety of the image-making of Candra is according to 
Sanskrit texts; however, he is represented as seated,and though 
it has two hands, there is very little in common with the illus- 
trations described above. 

The points common to the icons of Candra and Candra- 
s‘ekharamirti, as well as those of dissimilarity between them 
oan be better appreciated when collected together as under :— 

Candra and Candras’ekharamUrti are (1) standing, (2) in the 
sumabhariga (erect) pose, (3) with ornaments on various parts 


1 This relevant quotation with the photograph Plate FI is due to the courtesy of 
the Curator, Nagpur Museum, 
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of the body (4) and a yajfopavita (5) with udarabandhana 
(girdle) (6) and the figure of crescent moon on the head (7) the 
face being serene—saumya (derived from Soma) 


The points of difference as can be gathered from the Sane- 
krit texts are as under :(1) Candra has two eyes; Candra- 
sekhara S'iva is everywhere mentioned with three eyes ; (2) 
Candra has two arms (excepting the Visnudaaramotiara text 
which mentions four arms); Candras’ekhara has always four 
except we rely on the descriptions vf Sadyojata and Tatpuruga 
given in the Rapsmanduna; (3) Candra has a halo-pralha- 
mandala-according to texts as well ae in actual sculptures ; 
Candras’ekhara has none ;* (4) Candra is mentioned white in 
colour like a conch ; Candras’ekhara reddish white like pravdla ; 
of course, both are compared with products from the ocean; 
(5) Candra may be represented either seated or standing; 
Candras’ekhara as always standing in an erect pose ; (6) things 
held in two hands, in examples where hands are in tact, are 
almost identical, the wksasitra being common in the right hand ; 
but the other hand in case of Candramirti holds a kamandalu, 
and in the Candrus’ekharamurti holds a citron (matulurga,) or 
it may be a broken kumandalu, (7) Candra has the plaits of 
hair worked up in a jatémukuta ; Candras’ekhara from 
Pah&rpur has the plaits of hair spread on both the shoulders. 


The doscriptions given of T'atpuruga S‘iva* (Rudra) and of 
Sadyojita S‘iva (Rudra) in the Rapamandana, lead us partly 
to identify the Pahairpur image as that of Candras’ekhara S'iva, 
Whereas the description of the former tallies with the actual 


1 The wrudama or the girdle ia caso of tho Pabarpur image is very simple ag 
contrasted to the elaborately ornamented one of the Vadanagar Candra image, 
auggesting a pretty early date for tho former. 

2 In two oxamplee, the crescent moon is on the top of the jad, in the other two 
inntances. it cireumseribes the lowar end of the foo, touching the chin, and forms a 
part of tho prabhdmundaia, T. A. Gopinath Rac notices on page 121 of Vol.IJ, Part I 
that; “In ease of Candras’ekharamirti whethor in company with bis consort or not,it 
should have around him the prabhimandala, It must also be noted that thia imago of 
S'iva should always be s standing one.” No text, however, bas boon tiazed rogarding 
the prabhdmandaia tor Candras’ekharamiirti. 


8 Haracages: Taam 
agai ak Tasers eRe Ta Ut 
eqavsy aegTH 1. c, BR 
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sculpture as far as it hae a yajfiopavita, a pitdmbara-cloth 
wrapped round the body, and it holds akgamdaid in the right 
hand and may be a matulunyge (citron) in the left ; but it does 
not make mention of the crescent moon, the main convincing 


item for such an identification. 


In the description of Sadyojita S‘iva! over and above the 
white cloth, the image has white garlands, plaits of hair with 
crescent moon on its top, three eyes, a peaceful look, kundalas 
in the ear, and the two hands in the varada and abhaya poses, 
But then, this differs from the actual sculpture as far as the 
holding in the two hands is concerned ; there is also no trace of 
the third eye. 


Thus, anyway, there is no text directly and fully helpful in 
identifying the Paharpur image as being that of Candras’ekhara 
S‘iva, to my knowledge. 


Scholars are invited to throw more light on the dubious 
identification of these and the like Candra and Candras’ekhare- 
m{rtis in interests of the study of Hindu Iconography. 


1 Brera 24 yeeros | 
SAAT HATZ aTBeZHATATT 11 
fated drag qreeeaadgag | 
award ata aaraagifiay 
Srey aaisra: | a,c, Bt. LR 


MANVANTARA-CATURYUGA METHOD 
(as employed in Purdnas for chronological computations) 


By 
D, R. MANKAD 


In my papers on ‘The Yugas" and ‘The Manvantara”, after 
examining the question of Yugas and Manvantara, I have based 
the following conclusions, (1) All the Yugas, at first, had equal 
number of years, each having 1000 years at first and then 1200 
years, the total of four Yugas being at first 4000 years and then 
4800 years, (2) Yugus were computed at various figures, so 
were oaturyugas, (3) Manvantara was used in two senses: 
(a) period from one Manu (Manu being a generie dynastic title 
for a king) to another Manu, or (6) period from a Manu (starter 
of a dynasty) to any king of his line. (4) Caturyuga in the 
usual Puranic formula ‘caturyuginam hi samkhyata sidhika 
hyekasaptatih manvantaram’ was computed at 40 years. (5) I 
have further suggested that the Purinas employ what I call 
Manvantara-caturyuga method for longer chronological comput- 
ations. The method was employed thus. They took a unit of 
40 years (termed as caturyuga) and in a given dynasty they 
kept as many kings as the units of 40 years were required, If 
@ dynasty lasted for 200 years and even if during these 200 
years there ruled ten kings of that dynasty, the Puriizas would 
keep only five prominent names and omit others, for they would 
require five units of 40 years (i.e. five caturyugas) each. Thus in 
our Puranic genealogical tables of Solar and Lunar branches, the 
kings who are enumerated sre really speaking caturyugas or 
king-units or regnal units of 40 years each (of course, on an 
average), This is what I mean by Manvantara-caturyuga 
method. (6) I have also shown that such Manvantara-caturyuga 
computations were made particularly in the days of the 71st, 72nd 
and 73rd kings,and more particulariy in the days of 72nd king, 
Tt is, therefore, that we have Manvantara (=total regnal period 
of a dynasty upto a partioular point) equal to 71 caturyugas. 

I shall, here, show how this method is actually used in our 
Puranic. genealogies, - ; 

1 Sad Poona Origntalist, april 1942. 
“& -Ses THQ (article appearing shortly}i~ -~ 
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1. Manvantara of 71 Caturyugas 


Let us see if manvantara computations were made in the 
reign of the 72nd king. 

This tradition of 71 kings or caturyugas in one manvantara 
is found in the Purinas in one other connection also. In most 
of the Puranas, which give full lists of Solar and Lunar dynas- 
ties, the dynasties stop with Sumitra and Ksemaka respectively. 
But after all the dynastic lists are over, there are certain general 
concluding remarks made in almost al) such Puranas. They are 
important. I shall quote relevant portions of these remarks from 
two or three sources, 

In Matsya it is said in these concluding remarks ; (273rd) 

ca uadisdian: aaetlsa seam Ike 
aaldaeaneaeradarasedt Py | 

agi  fraaerdt Srrdfeaaa: fea 12% 
a tea) ewaal SaraeT TEA | 
agaladina Te adres 1128 
aertanaarearat Tat BaeaasATe | 

A aah: ard rer % arfaaraa Re 
santas wtrorea wee: | 
wafer yeaa aay Sara PAT LS 

In Vayu similar verses are found; the last two verses read 
thus: (99th). 

wefaargrreted aa Fatdaseat | 

car uafita: ara fer arear Prabet ies 
wartera &: Sa waa ae waft | 
aurea fafisreg adr aaeqaat liv ko 

In Brahmanda (3,74) these verses read thus: 

meriaeanreqreg Tar Jaetasrat 11222 
aa usd: ay fret arear Prared | 
aerfesaaa aera ae aafh: 1223 
gurearrafierg adr Jaca: | 

Tt will be seen that Brahmanda reading is the best. These 
verses say that, so far 28 yugikhyis have olapsed and 43 
imdte yugikhy&e are to elapse yet. Here yugikhy& is the same 
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as caturyugs.’ Thus it is said that 28 oaturyugas have passed 
so far and 43 more are to pass. Then there will be ‘vaiva~- 
svataksaysa’, This evidently means that 28 caturyugas of a 
mauvantara have passed and 43 are to pass. Thus a manvantara 
had 71 caturyugas. 

On reading the above statements of the Puranas that 28 
caturyugas have passed, we are at once reminded that accord- 
ing to our traditional calculation, we are, now, in the 7th 
manvotara’s 29th caturyuga, 28 caturyugas having already 
passed, Of course, traditionally it is said that at present 
6 manvantaras, 28 caturyugas and 3 yugas have passed. This 
will again remind us that according to Aryabbatta 6 manus, 
27 caturyugas and 3 yugas have passed. 

Why is it so universally believed that 28 or 27 caturyugas 
of the 7th manvantara have passed? Let us see, 

When were the 28 caturyugas over according to the above 
verses? These concluding remarks are put after Solar and 
Lunar lines are all over; and the obvious conclusion is that 
before Sumitra and Ksemaka, who are pronounced to be the 
last of the AikgavAkus and Ailas, 28 oaturyugas were over, 
Tuking caturyuga to be a ruling generation it would mean that 
before Sumitra 28 kings had passed. But of which manvantara 
28 kings had parsed ? The calculation cannot be from Manu 
Vaivasvata, for, according to Puriyas, as we find them to-day, 
Sumitra was about 120th from Manu and not 28th or 29th. 

My explanation is this. I suggest that when the 71st king 
from Manu Vaivasvata was dead, one manvantara was actually 
taken as closed and another Manvantara was taken as started. 
T shall later give my evidence for this statement, but taking 
for the present that after the reign of the 7ist king was over, 
anew manvantara was taken as started, we oan say that 
Sumitra should have been the 29th king of that manvantara or, 
in other words, he should have been the 29th king after the 
7ist king from Manu Vaivasvate. Then it would be said that 
of this new manvantara (which would be taken as started with 
the accession of the 72nd king) 28 caturyugas or ruling genera-- 
tions had passed before Sumitra. But from which king was 
Sumitra the 29th king? When was the now manvantara taken as 
started ? Who was the 71st king after whom Sumitra was 29th ? 


1 Op. Mbb, (Vans, 188, 88) Sat alexareel garest wiaitfst, whore yoga- 
kby& ie clestly used in the sonso of caturyuga. 
85 (Annals, B.O.RL1.) 
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We shail examine Sumitra’s descent, 
of the Mahabh&rata war. we get the following genealogy of the 
Solar line in different Purinas, 





Starting from the closa 

















TABLE I 
F 1 | 
& Vayu | Matsya Bangeata Bhavisya | Garuda 
i i 
ule ' | i 
1] Brhadbala a ee vie 
2! Brhatkgaya i ‘saat Lsaea! 
(Maukgepa | 
3) Naya Urukgaya - Keays : Urukriye |Vatsapala [Kyaya 
4] Votsavytha |...  'Vatsadrohal .. | oe fae 
5] Prativytiha ‘eae oe H iBrhadaive 
6} Divalkara { oe | | | 
‘7 Sahadeva, ose | i 
B| Brhadasva at | Dbrvasva i 


9| Bhanuratha 
10] Pratitasve 
11) Supratita 
12) Sahadeva 
13) Sunaksatra 
14| Kinnara 
15] Antarikga 
16] Suparna 

17) Amitrajit 
18) Bharadvaj 
19] Dharmt 
20! Vrata 

21) Ranaiijaya 
22) Sanjaya 
23) Sakya, 

24) S'uddhodana 


25) Rabule 
26) Prasenajit 
27| Kgudraka 
28! Ksulika 
29) Suratha 
30) Sumitra 


Marudova, 


IKvtanjaya’ 








‘Mahabbaga! ... 


Susena ase 

















‘Saromitra 





30 











23 





“ Three dotted lines show that the same name cours in the Purina. 
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From this table we find that according to Vayu and Visnu, 
Sumitra was 80th from Brhadbala, according to Matsya and 
Bhavisya he was 29th, according to Bhagavata he was 28th and 
according to Garuda he was 25th from Byhadbala who was 
killed in the Mahabharata war. Mr. Sita Nath Pradhan, who 
has tried to reconstruct this line, puts Sumitra as 28th from 
Brhadbala, but he admits that both Vrata and Ranafijaya ruled 
separately and thus even according to Mr. Pradhan, taking the 
puling generations, Sumitra was 29th from Brhadbala.’ I, how- 
ever, suggest that according to Puripas, as Vayu and Visnu 
have it, Sumitra was 30th from Brbadbala. The discussion that 
now follows is by itself the proof of this. 

Now let us take the Lunar line from Mahabharata war, 
From Abhimanyu to Kgemaka we have 26 to 30 kings (both 
inclusive). I shall give the table. 




















~TABLE II 
i 
i | 
No. | Visnu Matsya |, Garuda [| Bhagavata Vayu 
: 2 i ee) sae Raa 

1 | Abhimanyu ave ia ack aus 
2 | Parikgit ove wee sea one 
3 | Janamejaya. aoe ahs: ae, at 
4 | S'atanika I on on oe ” 

5 | Asvamedhadatta ve Sahasranike te 
6 | Adhisimakrsea Pry Fe 

7 «=| Nicaknu Krgna Nemicakra 

8 | Usna Aniruddha 

9 | Vicitraratba wee ase 
10 | Sucirathe Kaviratha 
11 | Vrsniman ee ase ‘Dhrtiman 
12 | Sugena . oes oe H see 
13 | Sunitha ae ose on Sutirtha 

Ruca 

14 | Nrpacaksu was one . 
15 | Sukhibala oe aan: | - 
16 | Pariplava oe oe 
17 (| Sunaya Sutapa | . 
18 | Medhavi tee 7 vee 
19 | Ripuiijaya Purafijaya |Nrpafijaya | 
20 | Mrdu Orva | Hari | Dar 1 














1 Bee hie chronology of Ancient Indin, pp. 250-253. blr, Pargiter's tuxt accopts 
80 kings. 


* Named #. Bhiaii in a Me, of Mt. (Imt of Pargiter.) 
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21 |Tigma ee it oe Timi 

92 | Brhadratha ose | ore a 

23 | Vasudina se H Sudasa 

24 |S'aténike IT | <rexs sf. S| 

25 | Udayans | Durdamana 

26 | Abfuara H aoe 

27 | Dandapayi ‘Sie sae ose ee 

£8 | Naramitra oe | on on 

29 | Ksemakea | wee I ‘ae ae % 
Sia = - =f ~ 

29 | 28 | 26 27 22+ 8==80 





It will be seen from this that from Abhimanyu, who, like 
Byhadbala, died in the Mababharata war, to Ksemaka, the last 
of the line, we have 29 according to Vn, 28 according to Mt, 
27 according to Bg, 26 according to Gd and 22 according to Vy. 
But in Vayu there is a gap of eight kings from Ripuiijaya to 
Ahinara, Therefore, according to Vayu there were 30 kings, 
Moreover, Vayu is explicit about this. It explicitly declares 
that there will be 25 future kings, i.e. 25 from Adhisima to 
Kgemaka (for Adhisima was the simprata king) both inclusive.’ 
Thus even in this line, we have 30 kings from Abhimanyu, i. e, 
from the close of the Mahdbhérata war. 

Both Byhadbala and Abhimanyu were killed in the great 
war. From them the last kings in their lines viz. Sumitra and 
Ksemaka were 30th in number. In both these lists, Divakara and 
Adhisimakysna are taken as simprata kings, i, e. Puriinas were 
closed in their days. From Divakara to Sumitra and from 
Adhisima to Kgsemaka there were 25 kings (both inclusive). 

Now according to Puriinas, as quoted above, with Sumitra 
and therefore alao with Ksemaka, 28 caturyugas, i.e, ruling 
generations had passed and 29th was passing. This was in the 
new manvantara, That is, both Sumitra and Ksemaka should 
be 29th after the death of the 7let king with whom one 
Mmanvantara would be over and another would start. Now in 
order that Sumitra and Ksemaka should be 29th after the death 
of the 71st king, Brhadbaia and Abhimanyu should be taken 
as 71st kings, Therefore, manvantara was taken as closed with 
the end of the Mahabharata war or with the death of Brhadbala 

Abhimanyu, 








2 Seo Vy.99, Talat gar WS afaear Ted TA 1 Ree 
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Therefore in the Solar line, I take Brhadbala ‘to be the 71st 
end in the Lunar line, Abhimanyu to be the 7Ist. Sumitra 
thus will be 29th after Byhadbala, 25th from Divakara the 
Bimprata king and 100th from Vaivasvata Manu,’ Similarly, 
Ksemaka will be 29th after Abhimanyu, 25th from Adhisima- 
Krsna and 100th from Vaivasvata Manu. I know that accord- 
ing to the present Purigas the actual numbers of Brhadbala 
and Abhimanyu are not what I have given above. But I have 
shown elsewhere? that Brhadbala’s number was originally 7let, 
This will apply to Abhimanyu also, 


Thus it would be said that with Sumitra and Ksemaka 
28 caturyugas had been over and 29th waspsassing (or three 
quarters of the 29th bad passed) 


Now Aryabhattja, who takes minvantara to have 72 catur- 
yugas, is bound to say that of the new manvantara, 27 catur- 
yugas and 3 yugsapidas had elapsed. If after the death of the 
Tist king, 28 caturyugas had gone after the death of the 72nd 
kivg, 27 caturyugas had gone. Thus it will be seen that the 
usual calculation is made after the death of Abhimanyu, while 
Aryabhutta’s calculation is made after the death of Pariksit. 
But both come down to the sume point ie, Sumitra, Thus the 
discrepancy of one caturyuga seen in Aryabhatta's statement is 
due to the fact that he took the manvantara as closed after the 
death of the 72nd king and not after the death of the 7tst king 
as the usual calculation does. 


It may be here objected that Aryabhatta’s caloulation is from 
the beginning of the Kalpa to the Mahabharata war and not 
from the Mahabhirata war to Sumitra as I have suggested, 
That is how his statement is usually interpreted. Let us see 
how the matter stands. Here is his statemeat : 


BI HAN s (Rv) AGT (22) TAs a(R) AAGMEA (Ro) Tt 
a (8) 3 gutzara aad 74a 
This may be construed as Fea: ARATE ereaard, qa and 
that is how it is usually done, But let us put this in prover 
prose order: 
1 Ob Vy. 99 Qedgea a eumeneareat qa: | 
aera Ti gernafiafion 1 v4? 


2 Bee D. BR. Manakd: Pre-Mshabbarats Solar Dynasty in Bhirattya Vidya 1942 
Qnd issue. 
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BMI! aad <, AVIRA WE, FTW: 34, ART Teaser 4, 
AAAI 4, FANE A A TA | 

I would translate this thus: «‘What is a day? i4 Manus, 
There are 72 Manuyugas. From the start of Kaipa they 6 (i. e. 
manus 6), and from the Bharata Thursday, manuyagas 27 and 
yugapddas 3, have passed previously i. e, before now.” 

If we do not translate as I have done, what wil! be the force 
of ‘ca’ after ‘gurudivasit’? Why is that‘ca’ put? Therefore, 
Aryabha{{a means : ‘Previous to this, i.e, before now (ptrvam), 
from the kalpadi and from the Bharata Thursday, 6 manus, 27 
oaturyugas (which are here significantly called manuyagas) and 
3 yugapidas have passed.’’ That thisis the only sense that can be 
given to this statement, will be clear to every reader from what 
I have said previously and from what I shall say now, Kalpa 
here will mean the start of Svayambhuva Manu’s manvantara. 

Thue on examining why we take the present caturyuga to be 
the 29th of the 8th manvantara, we have incidentally proved 
that a caturyuga was taken as a ruling unit, that a manvantera 
was taken as closed after the death of the 71st king, that a new 
manvantara was taken as started after the 71st king and that 
with this 71st king Mahabharata war ended, 


2. Yuga of 1000 years 


Now lat us consider one other point which arises from this 
discussion. We have said that a yuga was first computed at 
1000 years and later at 1200 years, as a caturyuga (bigger) was. 
first computed at 4000 years and later at 4800 years. We shall. 
now proceed to see if there are any positive proofs for this, 

Tt will be seen that in the reign of Pariksit and Janamejaya, 
there was a lot of Puranic activity, Bharata was written, 
Puriinas were recast. Vedas were finally arranged. It was at 
that time that 71 caturyugas from Vaivasvata Manu were over 
i.e. 71 ruling units were over. We have taken Abhimanyu as 
the 71st, so Pariksit was the 72nd. It wasin the Lith regaal 
year of Pariksit that this reconstruction was made.) One man- 








2 [ havo basod this statement on the fnot that according to Romaka theory ® 
yuge bad 2850 years. Now Romaka theory dosa not recogrise manvantars, kalpa 
ete, Sec (Bharattya Jyctiyas‘astra, by S. B. Diksbil, p. 155); 

(continued onthe next page) 
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vantara was closed and, as I hope to show in future, there was a 
traditional reason to close the line at the 7ist king, from Manu, 
so & new manvantara was taken as started with Pariksit, the 
72nd king. This activity of revision and reconstruction seems 
to have continued in the reign of Janamejaya also. Still we 
find that the genealogical lists were closed finaliy in the days of 
Adhistmakyspa, as he is taken as the sdmprata king. Why was 
it so? Adhisima is not a famous king otherwise. He was the 
great-grandson of Janamejaya and thus removed by only two 
degrees from him, And as all was practically recently recons- 
tructed, what was the reason of taking Adhisima as the sim-~ 
prate king and of closing the king-lists in his days? I shall 
answer. 


Taking Abhimanyu to be 7Ist king-unit, Adbisima will be 
76th from Manu and taking that, as yet, a yuga of 1000 years 
only was in vogue, we shall see that the third yuga or the 
Dvapara closed with the death of the 75th king named As’va- 
medhadatta (75 x 40=3000). Just as manvantara was closed 
after Abhimanyu, Dvapara was over after As’'vamedhadatta, 
Thus Dvapara was over five ruling generations or 200 years after 
the manvantara was over, Lists were closed in the days of 
Adhisima and Divikara, because such an important event as the 
closing of a yuga had happened then. 


If this is true i.e. if a yuga was computed at 1000 years 
and if Dvaipara was over with the reign of As’vamedhadatta, 
whom we have taken to be 75th from Manu Vaivasvata, theo 
Kali should have been over 25 ruling generations after As’va- 
medhadatta or with the 100th king. We have seen that both 
Sumitra and Ksemaka were 100th kings. Thus the Kali should 
have been over in their days or with them, Ie there any 
indication of Kali closing in the days of Sumitra and 
Keemaka? 


(continued from the previous page) 
Bavaaaag: Weise: MATE: | 
aare Das t eehiarh Daa 1 
Thie means that Romaka did not recognise the manvantara, yogas and kalpasas 
known to others Thorofore, hie yuga of 2850 years is distinct, { suggest that his 
yuga is hore equal ty manvattarca. Tf so, according to Romaka, manvautara was 
cloaed 9850 years after Mann i. ¢, according to our kay (2850-+40-271.25) in the 72nd , 
King’s reign or to be extct after 10 years had passed of the rule of the 72nd king 
fe, of Parlksit. 
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I have to submit that Purinas very clearly deolare that Kali 
had olosed with both these, I shall quote from Vayu : 
trad ah gfrard afer 
wee Ty Ua Seat oreafe 3 wet | (she) 
(99, 992-93) 
and again «=| BA TH UT Seat reas 3 wet (99, 279) 

And apart from these definite statements there is a very 
strong corroborative proof for this in the Puriyas. I have 
shown elsewhere! that Sumitra and Kgemaka were contemporaries 
of Kali. And all our literature loudly proclaims that with 
Kalki Kaliyuga ended and Kytayuga started. I shall only 
give two quotations : 

Agni (16th) qe) Preyaegat araaeeayea: | 
srarefreals weoraefare: Kaya: I< 
eaarrerfa aalai aigét ahfrary, | 
apiag a ag ser frat i § 
sheaed aftersa ef: eat aires | 
ae HAYA ATA Geaa_ aafreqs re 

Here it is said that Krta started with the death of Kalki. 
Bhagavata (12, 2): 

AAMAS ATTA HET: | 

aaa eqaera: wes: aga aa I te 
SATA Vat STAea: | 

aieer argeaantartgentaa: 28 
frangar eal etaafaagie: | 
qiivessdl ceqeaiizar Prefrafe it Ro 


aeradiet anaraftnciafaete: | 
wa miter aa wager arftasy 1 22 

Here Kyta is said to have started with the birth of Kalki. 
Therefore, Kali was over with Kalki who was a contemporary 
of Sumitra. 

And as Sumitra and Ksemaka were 25th kings (i.e, king-units) 
from the present kings, a yuga of 1000 years (25 x 40) was overt 
with them. This will, therefore, show that upto the end of 
Sumitra's reign, yuza was computed at 1000 years and therefore 

2- Gea D.R, Mantad; Kalid—the Barliest check to Baddbism in New tndian 
Antiquary, January, 1942. 
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caturyuga at 4000 years, We have already seen that Sumitra 
and Ksemaka both were at one time, taken as 100th kings from 
Manu Vaivasvata, So, with them or 10 years after them the 
mahacaturyuga also was over, 


Now I submit that just as there was reconstruction of our 
traditions in the reigns of Pariksit and Janamejays, so was there 
another readjustment in the reign of Sumitra, It was at this 
time, i.e. when one mahdcaturyuga of 4000 years was over, that 
@ yuga was taken to have 1200 years and caturyuga to have 
4800 years. The reason for this change was the following. 


Purdnakiras in or after Sumitra’s time found that a manvan- 
tara was closed with the death of the 7Ist king, but the yuga 
(dvapara) was closed five generations later i.e. after the death 
of 75th king. 


Now Brahmapurana preserves a tradition! that a manvan- 
tara was over after 70 caturyugas or ruling generations. Thus 
manvantara was either closed after Arjuna i.e, Yudhisthira 
(@th) or Abhimanyu (71st). That it closed after the 7Ist king 
was the general belief. But now in the days of Sumitra they 
found that between the close of the manvantara and the close of 
the yuga (dvapara) there was a gap of 4 or 5 generations i.e, of 
160 or 200 years. Usually it was expected that with the close 
of the manvantura the yuga also should close, But it bad not 
been su. Yuga had ended 200 years too late. What was to be 
done? The simple thing was to say that the yuga had 1200 
years instead of L000 years; and thus it was taken that each 
yuga had 1206 years and caturyuga 4800 years. 


But Kali had closed in the days of Sumitra. Now we shall 
call the Kali of 1000 years the reat Kali and Kali of 1200 years 
the amended Kali, Thus the real Kali had started 1000 years 
before Sumitra i.e. with the reigns of Divakara and Adhbisima, 
the simprata kings. But now this amended Kali should start 
200 years earlier. Thus the ainended Kali was taken as started 
after the 70th king or with Abhimanyu and Brhadbala. 70 kings 
ruled before Brhadbala and Abhimanyu i.e. 2800 years had 
passed before them, But if the amended Kali started with 
Brhadbala and Abhimanyu, the other three yugas, ie. the 
amended three yugas, should have 3600 sears before Brhadbala 


4 Bee Br. V, 54-55. 
96 (Annals, B.O.R1.J 
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and Abhimanyu, Actually only 2800 years had passed before 
him but 800 years more were added to that and thus it was that 
3600 years (i.e. 3 yugas each of 1200 years) had been taken as 
over before Abhimanyu the 7lst king. From Brhadbala and 
Abhimanyu to Sumitra and Ksemaka there will be 1200 years 
(Bphadbala and Abhimanyu being 71st and Sumitra and Ksemaka 
100th). 


In my paper on ‘Pre-Mahdbbtrata Solar Dynasty’ I have 
shown that Brhadbala’s original number was 71st from Vaivas 
vata Manu, but it was brought down to 91st by the Vayu school 
by inserting eight kings betwoon Manu and Rama and by 
appending eleven or twelve kings of the Lava-branch aftor 
Vyusitis’va, [ shall here explain why Vayu school has done 
this. 


We have just seen that in the days of Kalki and Sumitra, 
priests pushed back the beginning of Kali by 200 years, and in 
order to adjust these 200 years, said that the yuga had 
1200 years and the caturyuga (bigger) had 4800 years, But 
this adjustment was not so easy. On pushing back Kali by 
200 years and putting its beginning at Mahabhirata war, they 
found that there were 30 ruling units from Brhadbala to Sumitra. 
That gave them the necessary 1200 years for Kaliyuga (and 
also the advantage that manvantara and yuga closed together), 
But they found that in actuality only 2800 years had elapsed 
before Brhadbala (70ruling units) and they now wanted 
3600 years to have elapsed in order to make every yuga of 
1200 years, Thus they found that they were short by 800 years 
at the end of the 70th generation, How were these 800 years to 
be adjusted ? At the rate of 40 years for aruling unit, the gene- 
alogies would require (800+40)=20 more kings. How should 
they be produced? Already Vy usitas’va or S’ankhana and S’rutayu 
were taken as 7ist kings. Brhadbala, as belunging to Lava 
branch (minor branch), was not taken into account both by Br. 
schoo! and Mt. school and upto now also by Vy. school. So the 
Vayu schoo} now thought of making use of this branch of Lava 
and just appended the kings of that line to the line which ended 
at Sankhana or Vyusités'va, Originally Brhadbala was 7Ist, 
Now they found that he should be 91st as 20 kings hid to be 
inserted between Manu and Brhadbala. ‘hey added about 12 or 
13 kings of Lava line just at the end of the lists and iuserted 7 
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or 8 other kings earlier before Rama, Thus these Purinas of 
Viyu school came to have their present Aiksavaku genealogy 
which otherwise substantially agrees with other Puranas of 
By. school.) 

Thus 1200 years after the Mahabhirata war it was settled 
that 3600 years should be taken as elapsed before that war, 
though actually only 2800 years had elapsed before that war 
(of course, from Manu Vaivasvata). 


This tradition gained ground and in later days, i. 6, in days 
later than Sumitra, all chronology would naturally procceed on 
the basis that a yuga had 1200 years, that from Manu 3600 
years had elapsed before the Mahabharata war and that 1200 
yoars had elapsed from Mahabharata war to Sumitra. ‘Thus in 
all 4800 years were taken as elapsed from Manu to Sumitra 
(though iu reality only 4000 years had elapsed between them), 


9 


3, Yuga of 1200 years, 


That such a tradition of a yuga of 1200 years etc., was 
known to Puriinas in 325 B. C., is proved from the following, 


There are two places ia the Fragmonts of the Indika of Meg- 
asthenes which are helpful to us in this connection. 


First is the Fragment L. C. (Pliny, Hist, Nat.) which runs 
thus? 


“From the days of Father Bachhus to Alexander the Great 
their kings are reckoned at 154 whose reigns extended over 6451 
years and 3 months,” 


Second is from Solin which runs thus :* 


“Father Bachhus was the first who invaded India and was the 
first of all who triumphed over the vanquished Indians, From 


1 General tradition took a diflerone> of cue yuga b-twoon Rima and Krsna, that 
is, there wore 1000 years or 25 king-units otweon thom. But Rama was really 57th 
and Kysna 70th. There woge only 18 hing-anite between thom. So, they put 12 kings 
betweou Rima and Krsna and # more before Rama, and thas added 20 in ail, And 
this is what we actually findin Vy. It adds Dala and 11 o:bers ftom Pusya to 
Brhadbaln and 8'more (vir, Anaranya, Tiasadas'va, Maryas’va, Vasumana, Er 
Vis'vamahat, Dirghabah and Ailavida) before nama. 

2 Tr. by MncCrindlo, Gateulta, 1926, p. 116. 

B Ibid p. 115, 
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him to Alexander the Great 6451 years are reckoned with 3 
months additional, the calculation being made by counting the 
kings who reigned in the intermediate period to the number of 
153.” 


Now taking Megasthenes' statement to refer to 325 B. C.,, 
Bachhus, according to the calculation given by him, will have 
lived in (6451 +325 ~) 6776 B.C, And as all our poat diluvian 
chronology starts with Vaivasvata Manu, so Vaivasvata Manu’s 
time was taken to be 6776 B. C. in the days of Megasthenes, 


But were there 153 or 154 kings and 6451 years between Manu 
and Alexander? Fergusson tried to explain this number 153 
thus: According to him (History of Indian and Eastern Archi- 
tecture p.712) ‘this number is eminently satisfactory as it seems 
clear that we possess in the Puranas the same lists as were 
submitted to the Greeka in the fourth century B,C. In the 
solar lists we have in the Tretiyuga 62 reigns from Ikgavaku to 
Rama. For the Dvdpara age we have three solar lists: one 
from Kus’a to Brhadbala, 35 reigns; another from Dista to 
Janamejaya, 33 reigns; a third from the son of Siradhvaja, the 
father of Sita to Mahabasi, 34 reigns. In the Kaliyuga we have 
no complete solar lists, but the lunar list gives fifty descents from 
Jardsaudha to the last Nanda. This gives 145 or 146 reigns.” 


This apparently means that Fergusson has added the number 
of kings from Sehadeva to Nanda to the total number of kings 
of the Solar dynasty which, according to him, will have about 
63+33=96 kings, Thus he gets 96+50-146, But Fergusson is 
wrong when he takes 50 kings from Sahadeva to Nanda, According 
to the unanimous verdict of the Purinas, Candragupta Maurya 
is 40th from Sahadeva (cf, Table III), and not 50th. Fergusson’s 
error is possibly due to taking 32 kings for the Brhadratha 
dynasty according to Vayu. But there were only 22 kings in that 
line after the Mahabharata war,though there were 32 kings from 
Brhadratha to Ripufijaya. Thus Fergusson’s number should 
have been 136 and not 146 and 136 falls short of 153 by 17. 


Let us, therefore, inquire ourselves about*this. Candragupta, 
at whose court Megasthenes lived, was Candragupta Maurya 
according to most of the scholars, but some Indian scholars take 
him to be Candragupta I of the Gupta dynasty. Let us see 
when these two kings flourished according to the Purigas, 
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Following the Solar line we find that the number of Brhad- 
bala who died in the Mahabharata war, as actually found in the 
Purdnas to-day, varies from 80th to 95th. Therefore, Candra- 
gupta Maurya, who was 40th after Mahabhirata war, will be 
(80 + 40) = 120th or (95 +40)~ 135th from Manu Vaivasvata, Thus 
between Purinas and the statement of Megasthenes there is a 
difference of about 20 kings. That will not do. 


Let us then, consider the case of Candragupta I. According 
to Kaliyugarajavyttanta of Bhavis’yottara', after the Maha. 
bharata war, the following dynasties ruled for the periods noted 
against them: 

















TABLE III 
\ ‘ No. of total regnat 
Dynasty | No. of kings period 
Brhadratha ! 22 1006 
Pradyota i 5 138 
S‘aisuniga ; 10 360 
Nanda ‘ 9 100 
12 316 
t 10 300 
! 4 85 
! 32 506 
i zesty 
104 2811 ~ 4=2807 


i 





Thus, according to this Purina 104 kings ruled after the war 
and before the begiuning of the Gupta dynasty. Therefore, 
Candragupta I will be 105th from Sahadeva, If we now add 
80 or 95 (the Solar kings before the war), we find that Candra- 
guptal will be 185th or 200th, both of which figures do not tally 
with Megasthenes’ figure. 

Let us then follow the Lunar line. In fact, we should not 
follow the Solar line, as the Kali dynasties in all the Puriinas 
are always put in direct continuation of the Brhadratha dynasty 
which is a Lunar dynasty. Now Sahadeva of the Magadha 
dynasty, is 48th from Manu according to Mt, 38th according to 
Bg. 46th according to Vy. and 4ist according Vn. 


1 Aaquoted by M, Krishnamachariar in his Clas: Sanakrit Literature page 
Irxviii and also by Jagannath Rao in his ‘Age of Mahabharata War.’ 
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Now Candragupta Maurya, in order to be 153rd from Manu, 
will require (153-40 his own number after the war)~113 kings 
before the Mahabharata war. So, he could not have been a 
contemporary of Megasthenes, for the Lunar line does not show 
more than 57 kings in any of its branches before the war, But 
Candragupta I will require (153~105)=48 kings before the 
Mahabharata war. And we find that according to Matsya 
Sahadeva was actually 48th. Thus according to Purinas, 
Candragupta I was 153rd from Vaivasvata Manu, 


Therefore one who was the contemporary of Megasthenes 
and Alexander and was 153rd from Bachhus, was not Maurya 
Candragupta but Candragupta I of the Gupta Dynasty, Even 
Mogasthenes testifies to it, or in other words, that was the 
Puranic tradition supplied to Megasthenes, 


Thus we find that Moegasthenes’ statement abont 153 or 154 
kings intervening between Bachhus and Alexander is in complete 
agreement with the Puranic traditions, 


Now let us see if 6451 years elapsed between Bachbus and 
Alexander. According to Megasthenes, Bachhus will be put 
in 6451+325=6776 B.C. From the table that I have just 
given, it will be found that, 2807? years had elapsed from the 
close of the Mahibharata war to the beginning of the Gupta 
dynasty, i, e. upto the end of the Andhra dynasty, But the 
post-Mbh genealogical calculations in the Puranas start with 
the accession of Pariksit, Now Pariksit was 72nd according to 
caturyuga method ; therefore, 2840 (71 x 40)+ 800 (of the amended 
yugas) ~ 3640 years were taken as elapsed from Manu to Pariksit, 
Adding these 3640 to 2807 we get 6447. Thus there is a differ- 
ence of 4 years between Megasthenes’ figure and the Puranic 
figure. Therefore, Megasthenes’ statement calculates upto the 5th 
regnal year of Candragupta I. 





Now let us apply this to Candragupta Maurya, After the 
war, we have 1006 years for Brhadrathas, 138 for Pradyotas, 
360 for S’ais‘undgas and 100 for the Nandas. Thus we will 
have 1604 or 1600 years from Sahadeva (who was 72nd) to the 


1 T have taken 2807 years, though the table shows 2611 yenrs, for tho total of the 
first threo dynactics, according to this iablo, is 150! years, but as according to the 
very clear evidoace of all other Puranas (which I chall dotait in my futuro papors) 
theso first threo dynasties had 1500 yeara in all, Therefore, I have doducted four 
years from ita total. 
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accession of Candragupta Maurya, Adding 3640 years (from 
Manu to Sahadeva) we get 5240 years, which is nowhere nearer 
the figure of Megasthenes, Therefore also Candragupta Maurya 
was not a contemporary of Megasthenes. 

This will show that the tradition which Megasthenes notes 
is absolutely in keeping with the Purenic genealogies as we 
have them to-day, both in the number of years and in the 
nuuber of kinge, It thus shows that most of the Puranic 
tradition was the same then asitis now, It further proves 
that in 325 B.C, Puriinas took a yuga to have 1200 years and 
not 1000 years (for the figure of Megasthenes will tally with 
the Puranie figures only if we take 3600 years for the first 
three yugas and not 3000). 

But it may be objected that I have here relied upon Bhavisyot- 
tara which may not be very reliable. But in a future article! 
I have examined the question of the chronology of the Kali 
dynasties upto the start of Guptas, and proved that in reality 
there is no difference between the various conflicting figures 
seen in different Puriinas, 


4. Caturyuga of 40 years. 


Thus they amended the yuga system and to suit it they 
amended the genealogies. But, it wili be seen that when in 
later days, this matter of the amendments was not clearly 
remembered, dim memories of a bygone system may sometimes 
cause confusion and sometimes preserve the true tradition, 

Caturyuga of 40 years was long known, but after the yuga 
was taken to have 1200 years, it, very conveniently, became a 
sub-yuga of a bigger yuga. Let us see how. Caturyuga of 
40 years will have four basic yugas each of 10 years called 
Krta, Tretéa, Dvtpara and Kali, and the caturyuga of 4800 years 
will have four basic yugas each of 1200 years, Now we shall 
naine the sub-yugas of the caturyuga of 40 years as laghukrta, 
laghutreta, laghudvipara and lughukali and the sub-yugas of 
the caturyugas of 4809 years as mahiikrta, mahdtrotaé, maha- 
dvapara and mahiakali, Laghukrta etc. will have 10 years 
each, mahakrta ete, will have 1200 years each, Caturyuga of 
40 years will bo catled laghu-caturyuga ani the caturyuga of 
4800 years will be called mahacaturyugs. 








ppear sborily in Poous Orie 
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Now each of the mahdyugas will have 30 laghu-caturyugas 
(1200+ 40=30), That is, in mahakrta etc. there will be 30 
laghukrtas, 30 laghutretas, 30 laghudvaparas and 30 laghukalis. 
Thus laghukrta etc. will have 10 years each, laghu-caturyuga 
will have 40 years, mah&-krta etc. will have 1200 years and 
mahacaturyuga will have 4800 years. 


Keeping in mind that such a system is possible only after the 
amended yuga system (of 1200 years) came in vogua, if we read 
the Puriinas, several passages seem to corroborate such a system, 


There are Puranic passages! in which Devapi and Maru are 
described as the founders of new keatriya lines in the 29th 
caturyuga. These passages, for some reasons which I shall 
explain in future, take Devapi and Maru as contemporaries of 
Sumitra. Therefore, this is obviously the laghu-caturyuga of 
the amended mabakali. It refers to the 29th caturyuga after 
the 28 caturyugas or yugdkbyas were over with or after Sumitra. 
Thus this mention of 29th caturyuga positively proves that the 
yuga of 1200 years had come into existence, for in a mahiynga 
oi 1000 years, the 29th caturyuga (of 40 years each) will never 
be possible. 


But we have another reference, Almost all tho Puriiyas, in 
one or the other way, say that Vyasa Dvaipiyana lived in the 
28th DvApara. There are some Puriinas which give avataras, 
where they poiot out that Vyasa Dvaipiyana and Krsna also 
lived in the 28th dvfpara and Vyasa Pards’ara in the 26th 
dvapara, 

Now which dvapara is this? Dvaipayana Vy4dsa lived at the 
Mahabharata time and we know that real Kali ended 200 years 
Jater than Mahabharata war. 28th dvapara of this real Kali 
of 1000 years is not possible, as a mah&yuga of 1000 years will 
have only 25 Jaghuyugas. Therefore, this dvapara refers to 
the amended yuga system. 


Now amended Kali started and amended Dvapara ended 
in 3176 B. C. So tbe 28th dviipara of the preceding 
mahadvipara will close 8@ years earlier, i. e. in 3256. 
This ie a possible date {of birth) for both Dvaipiyana 
and Kysna if we take their lives to have been of more than 
80 years. Similarly. 26th dvapara of the mahddvapara 





1. Cp. Mt. 27rd, 56-53; Vy. 99th, 497.440; Bd. 8, 74, 250-253, 
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(i.e. 80 years earlier than Yudhiythira and Krsna) is possible for 
Pards’ara, ashe was a contemporary of Vicitravirya who was 
three degrees senior to Abhimanyu. 


Thus bath these calculations are based on amended yuga- 
system, 


Again it is said that Rama (Das‘arathi) lived in 24th or 27th 
treté (more probably 27th tret&), This too refers to the amended 
yuga system, Rama is usually placed in Tretd, i. e. in the 27th 
laghutreta of mahatreta, Therefore, according to the amended 
yuga system, Rama will be removed from Manu by (30 laghu- 
caturyugas of mahikrta and 27 laghu-caturyugas of mahdtreta 
ie, in all by) 57 laghu-caturyugas. And we have found that 
in the genealogies his rea} number was 57th’. Again between 
Rama and Kysyua usually one mahayuga is believed to have 
elapsed. If Krsya and Dvaipiyana were in the 28th dvadpara 
of the mahidva4para, Rima must be in the 27th treta of the 
mahatreta, (Of course, actually the difference between Rima 
and Krsna was not of 1200 years but of (70-57=13+40 = 520; 
about 500-525 years, as Krsua, along with Yudhisthira was 
70th, Thus, Rama’s actual date will be (3201-525 =3726) cir. 
3725-50 B, C, 


But it is said that Mandhata was in the 15th yuga, i.e, 
caturyuga, Now here the calculation is based upon the yuga 
system when the number of kings was not harmonised with the 
number of caturyugas. Thus Mandhita, though 2Mth from 
Manu, was in the 15th caturyuga from Manu }, 6. was removed 
from Manu by about 15 x 40= 600 years, (it is, therefore, possible 
that the kings of the mahakrta, i.e. the first 25 kings of the 
Iksaviku dynasty are kept in tact. No king is omitted from 
them, 2nd method of samasa and vydsa being applied only from 
the kings of Treté ie. mahatreta downwards.) Thus, Mandhata’s 
real date will be 5976 B.C. (Manu’s real date)- 600 =5376 B.C, 


These pieces of evidence should, I believe, prove beyond all 
doubts, that at some time of our Puranic traditions, a yuga 
of 1200 years and its sub-divisions into smaller yugasof 40 years 
were in vogue. This time must have been from Sumitra to the 
Gupta period at least. 


1 Ip my paper on Pro-Mahabharate Solar Dynasty already referred to. 
87 [Annals, B.O.R.1.] 
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Thus it will be seen that what looked as bold presumptions 
on my part in the beginnig of this undertaking, have been proved 
to be solid facts. We have seen that yugas were of equal 
lengths—first of 1000 years {upto the days of Sumitra) and 
then of 1200 years (at least upto the rise of the Guptas) ; that 
caturyuga of 40 years was utilised for the purposes of chrono- 
logical calculation, that this caturyuga of 40 years, whioh was 
the basis of Manvantara computation, was taken as a king-unit 
and that the king-lists of the Purinas preserve the names of 
these king-units. 


And this is what I call Manvantara-Caturyuga method, I 
shall show in my future article’, that this method was used by 
the Purinas upto the end of the Mauryas and then abandoned, 
though its nature was thoroughly known to them even upto 
the end of the Andhras, 


1 To appear shortly in Poona Oriontalist,. 


Facsimile of the Ramayana Ms. dated Vikrama Sathvat 1076 from the 
Nepal Durbar Library which mentions the Mahurajidbiraje Pupyaloka, 
Somavathéodbhava, Garudadhvaja, the illustrious Gaigeyadeva, ruling 


in Tirabhukti. 


(Folios 375b, 376 a). 
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GANGEYADEVA OF TIRABHURTI 


BY 


VY. V. MIRAsHT 


Tn his historical introduction to Mm. Haraprasad Sastri’s 
Catalogue of the Nepal Durbar Library,’ Prof, Cecil Bendall 
first drew attention to the colophon of a Ms, of the Kigkindhé- 
k8nda of the Ramayana which mentions Gingeyadeva of Tira- 
bhukti. He transcribed the colophon as follows?: Samvat 1076 
(?908) Geddha badi 4 maharajadhiraja punydvaloka soma- 
varmésodbhava- Gaudadhvaja-érimad- Garigeyadeva-bhujyamana- 
Lirabhuklau kalydnavaijayarajye Nepala-des'ty iya-bhaneu. kalika. 
ért-Anandasya patakdvas’ hila-(Kdyastha)3 -pandita--6ri-srikue 
rasy dtmaja-sri-Gopati-dlekh-idam, Bendail took this to mean 
that ‘in samvat 1076 Gopati, son of S’rikura, (Kayastha) Pandita 
belonging to the country of Nepal and living in Ananda’s pataka 
belonging to Bhaficu S'Ali (?), copied this during a victorious 
reigu in Tirhut, when it was rule. by Gangeyadeva, the great 
king, beholder of holiness, sprung from the lunar race and 
banner of Gauda’, On account of the archaic nature of the 
writing, Bendall referred the date to the Vikrama era and took 
it to be equivalent to A.D, 1019.4 He identified this Gingeya- 
deva with the Kalacuri Gsngeyadeva of Cedi who was known to 
be reigning in A. D, 1030 from Alberuni’s Kita)-ul-Hind. 
Bendall’s afore-mentioned introduction was not accompanied hy 
a facsimile of the colophon. There way, therefore, no means 
available to verify his transcript. Taking it to be accurate, 
miny scholars have discussed the historical information furnish- 
ed by it5 Most of them have accepted Bendall'’s view that 
Gangeyadeva mentioned therein was the homonymous Kalacuri 


1 J, 4S. B, Vol. LXXITI (1908), pp. 1 ff. 

2 Ibid., p. 18, . 

8 This word was addod in a different hand. 

4 The colophon dovs not specify the era to which the date belongs. As it does not 
mention any week-doy ets., it does not admit of verification, 

5 R.P. Chanda, Gaugardjamala, p. 41, ft.n.; B.D. Banerji, Barigalar Itihiisa 
(second edition), Vol. I, p, 252; H.C, Ray, Dynastic History of Northern India, Vol.1, 
p. 917 and Vol. IT, p. 774, 
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king of Tripuri. M. Sylvain Levi, however, has questioned 
the identification on the following grounds :—’ 


(1) The titles ending in «valoka are not known to have been 
used by the Kalacuris, They were borne by the Rastrakitas. 


(2) The title Gauda-dhvaja indicates some political authority 
of Gangeyadeva in Gauda, but the Kalacuri king had no preten- 
sions to suzerainty over Bengal. 


(3) The Kalacuri king is not known to have ruled over Tirhut. 


Levi suggested, therefore, that this Gangeyadeva belonged 
to a looal branch of the Kalacuris like the one ruling over the 
adjoining country of Gorakhpur. He pointed out that a prince of 
this branch named S’athkaragana is said to have won a victory 
over the king of Gauda while another assumed the biruda of 
Mugdhaturga which recalls similar birudas of the Rastrakatas, 


Mr. Ramaprasad Chanda has added another argument to 
those mentioned by Levi? He sara that as Magadha was under 
the Palas and the country to the west under the Candellas, 
Gangeyadeva could not have exteuded his rule to Tirhut, 


Dr. R. O. Majamdar also has leut his support to Levi's objec- 
tions against the identification of Gangeyadeva of Tirabhukti 
with the Kalacuri king of the same name He has suggested 
that the date 1076 of the Ramdyuna Ms, should be referred to 
the S’aka era and takeu to be equivalent to A. D. 1154. He 
identifies Gangeyadeva with Gatiga, the son of Ninyadeva of 
Mithila*| As Nanyadeva began to reign in A D. 1097 and 
enjoyed a rule of 50 years (A. D. 1097-1147), this date A.D. 1154 
falls in the reign of his son Ganga. From Nanyadeva’s com- 
mentary called Bharatavarttika or Surasvatihidaydlamkara, 
which has recently been described by Mr. M. Ramkrishna Kavi5 
we learn that Nanyadeva, who is evidently identical with the 
well-known king of Mithila, had the birudu of Dharmavaloka. 
His son Ganga may have assumed a similar one viz. Punyava- 


1 Bylvain Levi, Le Nepal, Vol. U, p 202, ft. 2.1. 

2 Gaugarajamila, p, 42, it. n, 

3 Ind Hist, Quart., Vol. VII, p. 681. 

4 He is mentioned ins Nepal inscription dated in the year 769 of the Newar era 
(A.D, 1649). Ind, Ant, Vol. 1X, p. 188. 

6 J. 4H. E, Sy, Vol. I, pp. 5 8% 
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Jokat as mentioned in the Ramayana Ms, The same commentary 
states that Nanyadeva had broken the power of Vanga and 
Gauda, This explains, according to Dr. Majumdar, the title 
Gaudadhvcjs assumed by his son. 


When I attended the fourth session of the Indian History 
Congress held at Lahore in 1940, I noticed a photostat copy of 
the afore-mentioned colophon which was exhibited as the oldest 
Ms. of the Raéma@yuna? in the Historica) Exhibition of the 
History Congress. It attracted my attention at once and I 
found to my great surprise that Bendall’s transcript of the 
colophon was incorrect in one important respect. At my request 
Dr. Raghu Vira very kindly supplied me with a photostat copy 
of the pages of the Ms. containing the colopbon. It is re- 
produced in the accompanying facsimile. 


IT give below my reading of the colophon: Namtenst 1076 
Asidha vadi 4 Makdrdjadhirdja-Punydvuloka-somu-vams- 
odvhava-—Garnd Uevuje- Se imil—Gingeyadava—bh ujyamane= 
Lirabhuoktaw kalyins- yo Nepitle-desiyu-Bhiluadlilee 
Sr Anundasye kre Palek- dvasth ta-| Ka yasthes j-Pandita-sri- 
Nrikuragy = Gtmajusri-Gopatin =alekh = iu, 1 translate this 
as foslows: ‘In the year 1078 on As&dha va di, 4, during the 
auspicious and victorious reiga in Tirabhukti which is being 
relied by the Muh@rajadhiraju, Punydealoka, the illustrious 
Ganhgeyaljeva, whois born in the family of the moon and has 
the Eagie staniard, this has bsen written by the (Kayastha] 
Pandita, the illustrious Gopati, the son of the illustrious S’rikura 
who resides at Pijaka for the sake of the illustrious Ananda, 
the Bhalus‘ilika of the country of Nepiila.’ 





or 













This transcript will be found to differ from Bendall's in one 
iraportant respect, viz., in the epithet Garududhvaja spplied to 
G&ngeyadeva. Bendal} read in its place Guudadhvaju which 
he translated as ‘the banner of Gauda’, This gives no satisfac- 
tory meaning. Other scholars have understood the expression 
to mean ‘one who hus plauted his banner in Gauda’. This has 


1 This biruda is borno by a king of Mithilk named Rimasishha whom M M 
Chakravarti identifies with the homonymous great-grandson of Nanyadeva (/. 4. S 
B. 19216, pp. 415M.) But the dato V.S. 1446 (A.D. 1890) given by him from the 
Ind. Govt. Ma, (4741) go2s agninet the idcutification, 

2 The photostat copy of the Ms. of the Raityara was presented by the Govern. 
Taont of Nepal to the International Academy of Indian Culture, Lahore. 
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been taken to indicate Gangeyadeva's occupation of Bengal, 
The facsimile now clearly shows that the correct reading is 
Garudadhvaj« which signifies ‘one who has the Eagle 
standard’! 


From the colophon of the Raémdyana Ms. we thus: get the 
following particulars about this Gangeyadeva :—~ 


(1) He was ruling in Tirabhukti in the year 1076 of an 
unspecified era. 


(2) He bore the title Mahdrajadhiraja and the biruda 
Punydvaloka, 


(3) He belonged to the lunar race, 
(4) His standard had the figure of the Eagle on it, 


Let us next examine the several theories which have been 
advanced so far about the ideutification of this Gingeyadeva, 


(1) Bendall’s view that this Gangeyadeva belonged to the 
Kalacuri dynasty has been accepted by many scholars. The 
year 1076 must in that case be referred to the Vikrama era and 
taken to be equivalent to A. D. 1019-20. As Bendall hae 
already pointed out, this Kalacuri Gangeyadeva is mentioned 
in Alberuni’s Aita@b-ul-Hind of A. D. 1030 as the contemporary 
ruler of Dahala with the capital Tripuri. His Piawan stone 
inscription? is dated in the Kalacuri year 789 (A, D, 1037-38), 
From the Benares plates’ of his son Karna we know that he died 
in A, D. 1040. He may therefore have reigned from A. D, 1015 
to 1040, Bendall’s view does not therefore present any chrono- 
logical difficulty, Besides, as the Kalacuri kings traced their 
descent f.om the moon, Gangeya can be described as ‘born in 
the lunar race’. In the Piawan inscription he is given the title 


1 Bondall seoms to have committed this mistake because he had not the Ms, 
before him when he wrote his Introduction. As ho says in it, bo gave the transcript 
from his own note. It will be noticed that he has also omitted the word Arte after 
$ri-Anandasya. 

2 Cunningham, 4,8. R., Vol. XXI, p.113 and pl. XXVIII. Prof. Hodivala 
has recently put forward the ingonious conjecture that Kavkan, tho /tdja of tho king- 
dom adjoining that of Ganda, who sent some wonder-working presonts to Mahmud 
of Ghazni in A. D, 1023 was this Gaigeyadeva of Pripurt. Studies in Indo-Mustint 
History, pp. 78 fi. 

8 These plates which record a grant made on the ret annivarsary of Girigoya’s 
doath are dated A.D. 1041. Ep, Ind. Vol. 11, p. $10 and Vol. Xf. p. 146. 
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of Mahkdrdjadhiraja, The objection raised by Levi that he does 
not seem to have any pretensions to suzerainty over Bengal has 
no force now, because the colophon gives him the epithet 
Garudadhvaju, not Gaudadhvaja. As for R, P. Chanda’s 
argument that the Kalacuri Gingeyadeva could not have 
extended his rule to Tirhut as the Palas were supreme iu 
Magadha ard the Candellas in the territory to the west, it may 
be pointed out that in the Gobarwd plates of hia son Karna, 
Gangeyadeva is said to have looked resplendent with the wealth 
of the Anga country.!. This evidently indicates that he raided 
the territory round modern Bhagalpur, Gangeya’s son Karna 
invaded Magadha towards the end of his father’s reign There js 
therefore no inherent impossibility in Gangeya's rule over 
Tirhut, Besides, we know Gé&ngeya held the holy places 
of Pray&ga and Benares, The Jubbulpur and Khairha 
plates? state that he was fond of staying at Prayaga where he 
ultimately breathed his last. From the 7érikheus-Subukligin 
we learn that in the summer of A. D, 1033 Ahmad 
Nialtigin, the Governor of the Punjab, raided Benares which 
belonged to the territory of Ganga. This Ganga is none other 
than the Kalacuri Gangeyadeva. Karua’s Benares plates which 
were issued just a year after Gingeya’s death record the grant 
of land in the Kas'i-bhami or the subdivision of Benares,* Thero 
is therefore no doubt that Benares was included in the kingdom 
of Gangeya, With Benares as his base, Gangeya could have 
easily overrun Tirabhukti, 


The identification of Gangeyadeva of Tirabhukti with the 
Kalacuri king does not however appear probable in view of two 
other epithets applied to him in the colophon of the Ram&yana 
Ms, He is called therein Punydvuloka and Garudadhvaja, As 
Levi has already shown, Kalacuri kings are not known to have 
assumed such epithets ending in avaloka. As for the epithet 
Gurudadhvuja it may be noted that like most other Kalaouri 





1 id. Vol. XU. p. 143. 
Sce the discussion about tho dute of this oxpodition, ibid., Vol. XXIV, p.l04. 
id, Vol. II, p. 3.and Vol, Xt. p. 143, 

4 Tho plates rocord the grautof tho villego Sust in tho Kae't-bbiimi, This 
village 1 have identified with Surei in the Mirzapur District, just outside tho south- 
ayn boundary of tho prosont Bonarea District. Nagpur University Journal, Vol. Ii 
pp. 51 
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kings, Gahgeyadeva was a devotee of Siva.! He is not there- 
fore likely to have adopted Garuda, the vehicle of Visnu, as his 
lgfchauw, The Kalacuri Gangeya was, no doubt, a mighty 
king and io the Piawan inscription of A. D. 1037, he bears the 
title of Mu‘ drajadhiraja, but it is doubtful if he had assumed 
that imperial title as early as A. D. 1018-19, the date of the 
Ramiyuna Ms, In this connection I draw attention to a stone 
inscription recently discovered at Makundpur, nine miles south- 
westof Rewab.? Itisdated in the Kalacuri year 772, corresponding 
to A, D. 1019, 2. ¢., in the same year in which the Ramdyant 
Ms was written. Besides. it comes from the heart of the home 
province of the Kalacuris, It would therefore be interesting to 
seo how it describes the reigning king. Gangzeyadeva heirs in 
this inscription the modest title of Muhdrhu-maka- muhathake 
together with another which is probably Muhdraja', Now 
Mahamuhuttuka was assumed by petty chiefs and ministers,5 
Even with the prefix muhdrhu it cannot ba said to be equivalent 
to Mahdrajadhirdja. It ia plain therefore that in A.D, 1019 
Gangeyadeva was subordinate to some other power, This is 
again confirmed by a Mahobi inscription which describes that 
‘the moon of the Kalacuris’ (evidently Gihgeya) and the king 
Bhoja (the well-known king of Dhiiri) worshipped, full of fear, 
like a pupil, the Candella prince Vidyidhara who had caused 
the destruction of Rajyapitla, the king of Kanauj, and who was 
lying on a couch." Curiously enough, the defeat of Rajyapala 
occurred in the spring or summer of this very year A, D. 1019. 
All this goes to show that in A.D, 1019 Ganzeyadeva held a 


2 Tn Linas 2-8 tho Piawan inscription probably contained the epithet Parana» 
m@hesvara in placa of Cunningham's reading Mahfimandalesvara, Sov plate 
XXXVIII in Cunningham's 4. 8. Jt, Vol. XX 

% The seal ofthe Woharwa plates issued by % 
of Sfiva’s bull (Nands), Zp. Ind,, Vol XI, plate facing p. 142. 

3 A copy of this inscription bis ben kindly supplied to ms by the Government 
Bpigeaphist for Indfa. The inscription ie still unpublished, but  bave discussed ite 
date in the Hyp. Tad, Vol. NX1V, p.218, n. 4 

4 Tho first line ot the inscription reads Surkvat 77: itika Su di 1? VulBa)dha 
dine Muha(r)ha-uuha nahattalca-$r[1]Ma[harija ’\- &ri-Giiigefyajdeva-rajye, Only 
the aksara ma of Mahirija is certain, the ‘ollowing aksaras being lost owing 
to the peoling off of the stone, There is not sufficient space for the title Mahiraja- 
ahiraja, 

5 For the title Mahimahattuke assumed by several ministers of the kings of 
Mithilé, see Tayaswal'as Introduction to the Hajanitiratntkara, J.B0.R.S., VolX. 

6 Ep. Ind. Vol. 1, p, 222, 
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subordinate position to the Candella Emperor Ganda, the father 
of Vidyaédhara. It is again extremely unlikely that he had 
extended his way as far as Tirhut before A.D. 1019. The Sar- 
nath stone inscription’ dated V.S. 1083 (A.D. 1026) which 
records.that Sthirapala and Vasantapala established. by the order 
of Mahipala I of Bengal, hundreds of precious mouuments of 
glory in Kas'i, shows that the holy place was in the occupation 
of the Pala king at least seven years after the date of the 
Ramayana Me. 


Notwithstanding the epithet Somavamsodbhava and the date, 
I am therefore inclined to regard the indentification of Gangeya- 
deva of Tirabhukti with the Kalacuri king of Tripuri as extre- 
mely unlikely. 


(2) M. Sylvain Levi has suggested that this Gingeyadeva of 
Tirabhukti might have been a prince of a local Kalacuri family 
like the one which was ruling over the adjoining country of 
SarayUpara (modern Gorakhpur District in U. P.)? No euch 
local Kalacuri family is known from any record of Tirhut. As 
for the family ruling over S’arayUpara, it is known from two 
records, the Kasia stone inscription? and the Kahla plates.‘ 
The former is undated, but as I have shown elsewhere,> it may, 
on the evidence of palaeography, be referred to the 10th century 
A.D, The princes mentioned in it must therefore have flourished 
some time before Gahgeyadeva of Tirabhukti. The second record 
ig dated in V.S, 1135 which corresponds to A. D. 1079. It gives 
a long genealogy of the Kalacuri king Sodhadeva, but mentions 
no prince of the name Giihgeyadeva, This Sodhadeva bore the 
title Maharéjaddkiraja and like other Kalacuri princes traced his 
descent from the moon. If Gangeyadeva of Tirabhukti belonged to 
this family, he could, no doubt, be described as Somavaméodbhava 





2 Ind. Ant, Vol. XTV, pp.189f. Ag the Kalncuri Gaiigeyadeva was supposed 
to have held 'Pirhut in A. D 1019, the evidence of the Sarnath inscription waa not 
regarded as sufficient to prove Mabipala’s occupation of Benares. It may be noted 
in this connection that if the Kalacuri (arigeyadova hed been ruling in Tirabbulti 
and Benares in A.D. 1019 and 1096 respectively, the dates of the Ma.and the Sarnath 
ingoription would in all probability have boon recorded in the Kalacuri era, We find 
that tho ora wag used In dating auothor Buddhist record at Siraath during the reign 
of Karna, Bhandarkar's List of Northern Inscriptions, No. 1295. 

& Le Nepat, Vol. 11, p. 202, n-1, 

8 Ep. Ind,, Vol. XVIII, pp. 128 ft. 

4 Ibid, Vol. VII, pp. 85 

5 Ibid., Vol. XXIIT, p. 259 and n. 6. 
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But the other two epithets Garudadhvaja and Punydavaloka 
would present the came difficulties in his case as in that of Gan- 
geyadeva of Tripuri. Besides, the date A.D. 1019 to which we 
have torefer this Ramfiyana Ms. fallsin a period when this 
family was in great trouble. The Kahli plates state that 
Bhima, the predecessor of Sodhadeva’s father Vyasa, was deposed 
through adverse fate and that Vyasa ascended the throne in VS. 
1087 (A.D. 1021). The plates do not state who had deposed 
Bhima. Vyiisa could not, certainly, have been responsible for 
it; otherwise the Kahla plates issued by his son would not have 
showered fulsome praise on Bhima. There was presumably some 
foreign invasion and annexation of the kingdom. Ultimately 
Vyasa recovered his ancestral country and crowned himeelf king 
at Gokulaghatta in A.D. 1031. It is not known how long the 
foreign occupation of the S’arayQpara country lasted, In any 
case it does not seem likely that in A,D, 1019 this Kalacuri 
family was powerful enough to extend its rule to Tirhut, 


(3) Dr, R.C. Majumdar refers the date of the Rémadyane Me, to 
the S’aka era and takes it to be equivalent to A.D. 1154.1 He 
identifies Gangeyadeva with Ganga mentioned in a Nepal 
inscription as the son and successor of Niinya,” This king is 
named as Ganga in a verse of a Mithila Pafiji2 This name, 
though not completely identical with Gingeya, bears much 
similarity to it. As Ninyadeva is traditionally known to have 
come to the throne in A, D, 1097 and ruled for fifty years,’ he 
may have closed his reign in A, D. 147. The date S’aka 1075 
{A. D. 1154) therefore falls in the reign of Ninya’s successor 
Gunga, As Niinyadeva bore the title Dharmdvaloka, his son may 
have assumed another ending in cvaloku like Punyavaloka, 


The identification of Gingeyadeva with Ganga or Ginga, the 
son of Nanya, does not,however,appear to be convincing. Wo bave, 


1 Ind. Hist. Quart., Vol. VII, pp. 681 fi. 

4 Ind, Ant., Vol. 1X, pp, 188. 

3 See the following verse cited in Jayaswal’s Introduction to Siazanitiratnalarn 

per 2.3, 0. BO, 1 3., Vol. X 

ana araafaaza ary saga aa- 
meaqaatlaezagaf: fase: | 
araq: ag va(fayfaefied anearas: 
ay fefaezagqaa: sinizqeiam: | 

4 Ind. Hist. Quart., Vol. VIJ, p, 680. 
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in the first place, no evidence to prove that Nanya’s family 
claimed descent from the moon and called itself Somavaméod- 
bhava. In his commentary FAaratuvartiika on the Natyasasira 
of Bharata, Ninya makes no mention of any such claim. He 
describes himself only as Kurndta-kula-bhisan+ ‘an ornament 
of the Karnita family’! In a late Nepal inscription of the 
17th century A. D, an attempt is made to give a divine origin 
to the family of Nanya. But there also its descent is traced 
from the sun, not from the moon? It is therefore extremely 
doubtful if Nanyadeva and his son called themselves Somavanisod- 
bhava? Secondly, it does not seem likely that this Ganga 
ever assumed the title of Muka@rajadhiraju. His father Nanya 
was undoubtedly the most powerful member of this family, In 
his afore-mentioned commentary on the N@tyusastra, he claims 
to have defeated the kings of Milava, Bangila. Gauda and 
Sauvira. But even he called himself Mahdsdmantddhipatt 
only.‘ He does not seem to have assumed the imperial title of 
Mahdrajadhirdja. No records of his son Gahga have yet been 
discovered and 50 we cannot say if he was powerful enough to 


1 TAM, 8, Vot. I, p. 56. 


2 apkheada gaged aaeki qa: 
aga ameazaAahaqacaaaga! ARTA: | Ind. Ant, Vole IX, p. 188. 


‘Phe insoription is dated in ths year 769 of the Newar cra corresponding to A, D 
1619, The Malla dynasty of Nepal teaced its deseont from Nanya, Av carlier insceip- 
tion of the dynasty datod in the year 539 of thy Nowar era (A. 1D, 1113) also men- 
tions the descent of the family from tho sun, though it dacs not name Nauya or his 
son Gaiiga, 





8 Tho Ms. of tho Bhuratararttika doos uot indicate whether Nauya was a 
devotee of S'iva, Vigna o. some ather deity. ‘Bbe oponing », 
given us somo clue but tht leaf is missing in tho Mes, ‘Tho first sieet of tue Me, 
delonga to aome other work Inter by two or threo couturiez,’ LAILES. Vol,p.55, 

After this article was sent to the pross, Dr, V.Raghvun informed mo that in the 


chapter of the Bharatabhdsya on Puskara there occurs the following vorse as 2 
marigale Sloka ;— 





fRaala Soka would bave 








3 a 

This cloarly shows that Ninyadova wana S’aive, His son Gatiga also may have 
likewise been a devoteo of S‘iva. 

4 Seo the colophons of the Bhuratavartiika- 
Paaeaqiaaasa awahgcasaeaea AraailFA ote. In stone inscription of 


bis minister S'rtdhara, Nanya ia simply called érimiin ‘itustrious), JB.O.RS., 
Vol. 1X, p. 908, 
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claim that title. The political situation in North-eastern India 
was certainly not favourable for this king of Tirhut to attain 
the imperial status. His small principality was hemmed in by 
the Gahadavalas on the west and the Senas on the east, As 
early as A. D, 1126 we find that the powerful Gdhadavila king 
Govindacendra had extended his sway as far as Maner in the 
Patna District.! Twenty years later the Gihadavila ruler had 
pressed as far as Mudgagiri (Monghir) in the east where he 
made his grant recorded in the Lir plates of V.S. 1202 (A. D, 
1146)? The Sena king Vijayasena claims in his Deopara inscrip- 
tion to have inflicted a defeat on Ninya probably towards the 
cloge of the latter’s reign. He is not likely to have tolerated 
the assumption of an imperial title by the son of Nanya soon 
after his accession, 


We have thus seen that none of the theories so far advanced 
for the identification of Gangeyadeva of Tirabhukti is satis- 
factory. Asa matter of fact, the history of Mithila before the 
rise of Nanya is enveloped in obscurity. But in view of the 
information supplied by the colophon a conjecture may be 
hazarded, leaving its corroboration to future research, 


The colophon states that Giihgeyadeva of Tirabhukti had the 
biruda of Punydvaloke and claimed descent from the moon. He 
was also probably a devotee of Vignu as he had the Eagle 
standard, Now we know that such birudas in avaloka were 
assumed by Rastrakita kings. Again in their later records 
the Rastrakutas traced their descent from the moon.” Most of 
them were devotees of Visgu and used the Eagle seal for their 
copper-plates. So this Gangeyadeva of Tirabhukti is likely to 
have been a king of the Rastrakita dynasty. 


The date of the Ramayana Ma. probably refers to the Vikrama 
era ; for S'aka dates of the 10th or 2th century A. as are > rarely 





i J.0.B.0.R,8 , Vol IT, pp. 441 ff 

2 Ep. Ind., Vol. Vil, pp. 98 ff, 

3 IBid., Vol. I, p. 309, 

4 Seoa.g. the birula Khadgivaloka assumed by Dantidurga and Randvaloka 
by Stambha, the son of Dhrnva, 

5 In the earlier insoriptiona of the dynasty auch as tho Bhaudak platos of 
Kyanarija I, tho Afijanavatt and other plates of Govinda ILL ote, no montion ie 
made of the luusr race, But in later inscriptions of the dynasty such as the Cambay 
plates of Govinda 1V, and the Deoli and Karbad plates of Krsna IIJ, the genealogy 18 
traced back to the moon, 
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found in North-East India. The date therefore corresponds to 
A.D. 1019-20. Let us now see if we have any evidence of a 
Rastrakata family settled in the territory adjoining Mithila in 
this period. 


From the Bangad grant of Mahbipala I, we learn that a Pala 
king named Rajyapila who seems to have flourished in the 
beginning of the 10th century A. D., married Bhagyadevi who 
was the daughter of a Ragtrakita king named Tuhga? This 
Tunge may be identical with the Rastrakifa king Tunga alias 
Dharmavaloka who has left an inscription? at Buddha Gaya 
recording his dedication of a Gundhakuti for the service of the 
Buddha. We cannot of course conclude from this that Buddha 
Gayd was included in his territory, but in view of his matrimo- 
nial alliance with the Pila king of Bengal and Bihar he may 
have been ruling in the neighbourhood, perhaps over Mithila.* 
In the absence of further information about this Ristrakuta 
family it is not possible to say if it produced any king of the 
name Gangeyadeva in the beginning of the ilth century A. D, 
But the existing data for the history of North-East India do not 
at least preclude ihe possibility of a Ristrakata king of that 
name who claimed descent from the moon and assumed the 
title Mah@rajadhiraja and the biruda Punydvuloka, ruling 
over Mithila and the adjoining territory in the beginning of 
the 1lth century A. D. 


1 Ep. Ind., Voi, XIV, pp. $24 ff. 

2 Phia record is not dated, but on palacographic grounda it can be referred to 
the 10th century A. D. Seo pl. xl in R. L, Mitra's Buddhe Gaya, 

8 Turiga’s geandfather Nanna also bore a diruda ending in avaloka, vize, 
Qundvaloka, RB, L. Mitra, Buddha Gaya, p. 195, Kicthorn identifies Tutiga, tho 
fathor of Bhagyadevt, with Jagattutga II, the son of Krsna II. Anothor view is 
that he was identical with Krsna II. Ind. Ant. Vol, XLUL, p. 186, 

4 he Buddha Gaya inscription of Tusgs mentions in 1.28 that Nanna, the 
founder of the family, conquered the impregnable fort of Magipurs where he sooma 
to have subsequently established himeelf. Fhis Manipura has not been identified, 


THE VEDIC DOCTRINE OF THE WORLDS ABOVE 


By 
H. G. NARAHARI 


Of the heavenly world of Yama to which repair tho virtuous 
Souls according to the Vedic poets, after their death, there is a 
clear mention made in the funeral hymns of the Sumhitas; but a 
study of the cosmological speculations of these people reveals that 
a belief in a plurality of heavens was also current among them, 
It was usual in this period to divide the Universe into Earth, 
Air or Atmosphere, and Heaven. Each of these spheres was 
called by several names in accordance with the angle with 
which it was viewed by the poet. Thus, when he thought of 
the Earth as a ‘broad place’, he called it urvi or prthivi, apurd 
when he conceived it as ‘boundless’, and bhkimif when as the 
‘place from which everything springs’. Earth is also very 
often denominated the ‘great’ (mahi), the ‘extended’ (uti) or 
simply ‘this’ (idam) as contrasted with the upper sphere which 
is distant, Heaven is likewise designated the ‘shining light’ 
(div, recuna, roconam divah), the ‘waven web of light’ (eyoman)"* 
the ‘height’ (sdnu, prsfha, visiap), the ‘place situated afar’ 
(pardeat), the ‘roof of the world supported on high’? and the 
‘firmament above the sky' (divo naka: in which the stars are 
fixed’. Itis ierted’s? claim that in India ase wei! as in Iran 
heaven was conceived ‘as a great stone building filled witis 
light, through whose doors the sun and the stars, the light of 
heaven shines upon men’ In the course of an elaborate examin- 
ation of this view, Acith* points out that the evidence called 
in support of the contention is not accurate. The Vedic 


1 CE RV. 111.54.9 where tho gods are doscribed aa standing on the spacious far 
extended path-way (urau pathi vyute) and singing praises. 

2 X, 149.1; 1V.56.8.; 1115.2; VIAT4.; though a definite expression con- 
veying this meaning is not found in those passages, they prove in plain terms that 
heaven was conccived by the Vedic bard as the roaf of tho world sapported on high 
witbout beama (avurrdu, askambhana). 

8 Die Himmelstore in Veda und im Avesta, cited by Keith, Religion and 
Philosophy of the Veda, 11,621, 

4 Op. cit., p. 621 f 
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Seer often thought of Heaven and Earth together, and the 
couple was then denominated by such terms as dydvapshivi, 
rodast, and ksoni, 


Rajas isthe name by which the atmospheric region was 
commonly known, but the term is often used’ as a general 
name for all the three spheres. On such occasions, heaven is 
called ¢#tiya (1X.746; X.45.3; 123.8), wtiama (7X.22,5), 
or purama (I11,30,2) as contrasted with the earth which is 
then called upara (1.62.5) or parthiva (1.1541; 1V.53,3). 
The different spheres are all mentioned together as the three 
earths, the three heavens and the three atmospheres, and the 
matter is made all the more complex when occasionally addition 
is made in the singular of one member of the trio, when the 
three have already been mentioned.? What is more, the dual 
division of heaven and earth is sometimes combined with the 
three-fold division, ani siz regions are thus enumerated (sulimd 
vajaémsi) Such manipulation of numbers might have original- 
ly been mere freaks of language, but, as we shall presently 
see, they later resulted in an actual sub-division of each of 
these regions. 


The vault (na@ka)’ is often added after the triad (1.34.8), 
and a region higher than the usual three is thus posited ; but a 
verse in the Atharvaveda (IV.14.3) seems to speak of a still 
higher region when it mentions this sphere before the realm of 
celestial light (sver, jyotés), In one verse of the Rgveda 
(TX.96.19), Soma is said to enter the atmospheric region and 
then travel further to the fourth sphere (turiyam dhdma): 


1 The term prthiv? also finds similar use aud in such contexts (1.108.9,10) 
the atmospheric region is called middle (madhyama) and heaven by the pame highest 
(parama), while earth is called lowest {arama), Zimmor (AUindisches Leben, p, 851) 
thinks it necossary to accept the oxiatenee of a Tajas beneath the earth to account 
for the course of the sun et night, but Wallis (Cosmology of the Rigveda, p, 115 4) 
rightly points out that in the Vedic passascs containing the word rajas, the reference 
is always to region situated above the carth, 

2 Vor instance, RV, VII. 38.7; ef. Wallis, op. cit, p. 114. 

3 RV. 1.1646, ef. RV, VIT.87.5 whore fhiree heavens {tisrah dyiivab) and three 
oarthe (tisrah bhitmzh) are mentioned together, 

4 Wallis, toc, ett. 

& Words like ni8tap (1.463), prsta (1.119.8) niikesua 7) 8the 
(E1255), divas; ndkasya stun (VUL108.12), etive prithe 
(1X.86.27) which occur froquently in the Kgveda denote the same region, 
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Camigacchyenah s'akuno vibhrtvi govindur drapsa 
ayudhani bibhrat | 
Ap&am Urmim sacaminas samudram turiyam dhama 
mahigo vivakti ir 


According to Séyana, this ‘fourth sphere’ is the realm of the 
Moon! which is situated above the solar region (sa somah 
turiyam caturtham dhama candramasam sthanum vivaktt 
sevate ; siiryalokasyopart candramaso loko vidyate). 


Quite frequently three worlds ate marked as distinct from the 
usual three regions by such expressions as tisro divah, trini 
rocand, and trin dyin; tisro divah are distinguished from tiarah 
prthivth, and trint rocand and trin dyin from tisro bhirmih :? 

Trir antarikgam savitd mahiivand tri rajirhei paribhis 
trini rocang | 
Tisro divah prthivis tisra invati tribhir vratair abhi no 
raksati tmna 1! 
Tri rocan’ varuya trir uta dyOn trini mitra dharayatho 
rajarhsi | 
Vavydhiniv amatim ksatriyaeyanu vratam raksamagiv 
ajuryam tl 
Tisro dyavo nihité antarasmin tisro bhumir uparah 
gaqvidhinah | 
Grteso rija varunas’ cakra etam divi prenkham 
hiranyayam s'ubbe kam ti 
Trivistidhaétu pratimanam ojdsas tisro bhamir nrpate 
trini rocana | 
Atidam vis'vam bhuvanem vavaksithis'atrur Indra januga 
sandd asi t 
Tisro bhmir dharayan trir uta dyOn trypi vrata 
vidathe antar esam | 
Rten&dityd mahi vo mahitvam tad aryaman varuya 
mitra ofru i! 


Varuna’s rays are once (RV. VIII.41.9) described to pervade 
not only the three earths (tisruh bhaimih), but to go beyond aa 
well and fill up the three superior realms of heaven (irir 
utiardnt papratuh). 





1 Gelduer (Der Rigvedu in Auswaht, 11148) reiterates thia view and po dces 
Ludwig (Der Rigveda, V.868), though in s hesitant fashion, Oldenberg does not 
explain the phrase turtyar dhama, 

@ BY. 1V.58.5; V.69.2, ; VILG7.5 ; 1.102.8; 3197.8. 
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The Reveda also mentions ‘three shining worlds’ (tr ni roeand) 
and ‘three distant heavene’ (tisrah pardvatuh divah; which, 
from the special attributes used in describing them, should 
mean something other than the usual triad of Earth, Air 
and Heaven: 


Besides these passages, it is also possible to find in the 
Samhitds distinct references to a three-fold division of the 
heavenly region (divuh); the highest heaven is called uttama,? 
the middle goes by the name of mudhyom«’ or utisra,t and the 
lowest is called either avama® or pdrya®, The AV.(XVIII.2.48) 
which divides heaven into avamd, madhyama and trtiyd 
says that the first is rich in water (udanvati), the second in 
atars’ pilumati) and that the third (pradyuwuh) is the place 
where the fathers sit (yasydém pitar«. dsate). 


But a verse of the Rgveda (I. 35. 6) dedicated to Suvit7, has 
® varied account to give of these three heavons : 


Tisro dya4vab savitur dvi upastharh eka yamasya 
bbuvane virasat | 


Anim na rathyam amrtadhi tasthur iha bravitu 
ya u tac ciketat li 


We read here that, of the three heavens, (wo belong to Savitr 
and one to Yomu, and that all immortal things rest on Savity 


RV. V.614; VITI.5.8, 
RY. V. 60. 6. 

Thid. 

RY. IV, 26. 6, 

RY. V. 60. 6. 


6 RV. VI. 40.5: the AV. (V. 4.3) scoms to oall this rfiya ; of, Macdonoll and 
Reith, Vedic Index of Names and Subjects, 1. 361 n. 


7 The translation hero ia ba cd on Siyana's commentary which expisins the 
word thus; Palayangiti pilaveh, grahanaksutradayah ; te yasyam santiti pilue 
mati Griffith andorstands tho word to moan ‘blossomiag with the pilu tree’ (Hynns 
of the Atharvaveda, Tf. 238 n.}, Mac@onoll and Kvith (op. cif., p. 361) profer to leave 
the word untranslated; Whitney calls the cammentatoy's meaning noted above ‘a 
worlhlesa e:y mological gnoes', but etill finds it necessary to incorporate the mean- 
ing im hie translation of the entire verec. He also mentions that one of his Mus. reads 
pitumati which, though obviously wrong, could ba emended as pitumafi (rich in food) 
[Atharvaveda Samhita, teavslatod by W. D. Whitney, pp. 842 ff.) Roth and Bobtlingk 
(Sanskrit Worterbuch, 1V. 748) leave the word untranslated, but say that it denotes 
the middle why (der mittlere Himmel). 

89 (Annals, B.O. RB. 1.) 


anor 
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as on the axle-end of acar. Madhava’ and Sdéyance? interpret 
the three worlds mentioned here to mean the group of Earth, 
Air and Heaven, and hold that the first and last belong to Saviiy 
and that the second region belongs to Yama. Verkatamadhava* 
understands the ‘three worlds’ here to mean the ‘three heavens’ 
which stand supported by Agni and Savity, and that all im- 
mortals are supported by the latter for he grants immortality. 
Skandasvémin* mentions both these meanings as alternatives. 
Macdonell5 says that of the three worlds, Savitr occupies Air 
and Earth, and that the third world which is the highest heaven, 
is the abode of Yama in which dwell the pitarah (men after 
death), Ail these explanations proceed from a quaint under- 
standing of the passage and are in the highest degree fanciful. 
Seeing that tho term «yauh is used most frequently in the Veda 
to denote a region distinct from the usual trio,it is unnecessary 
to take the word-dydvas. in this verse in the generic sense of 
‘a region’. What is to be understood here’ is the existence of 
“three heavens” besides Earth and Atmosphere, two of which 
belong to Savity and are the station of immortals, while the 
third which is the abode of Yama serves as the residence of 
ordinary mortals who after death become the Manes. Also, the 
heavens belonging to Suvitr should be accepted to be situated 
on a higher plane than the one of, which Yuma is the lord. 
When Mucdoncll said that the world of Yuma is the highest 
and that the two worlds of Suvitr are situated at a lower level, 
be was perhaps influenced by the Atharvavedic verse 
(XVIIL.2,48) noticed already; but this conception is entirely 
opposed to Revedic tradition’. 


For a ratification of these observations as well as for obtain- 
ing a full knowledge of the distinctive features of the three 


1 Ngvedavyakhyit Madhavaky ta, Ba, by Dr. C.Kuohan Raja, p. 270. 

2 Cf, GAdnor !Der Rigveda, 1.38 n.) who understands this curth aud the visible 
aud invisible portions cf the sky by the threo heavens mentioned here (Die drei 
Himmel sind hier Erde, der sichtbare und der jenscitige, unsichivare Himmel), 

3 Dr.C. Kunhan Raja, op, cit., p, 271. 

4 Rgvedabhoyya, Vdited by Dr. C. Kunhan Baja, p. 138, 

5 Vedic Reader, p. 16, 

6 CL J, Ehni, Der Vedische Mythus des Yama, p. 115. 

7 «That there is frequently a scuffle between the tradilione of tho RV.and the AV. 
ig u well known feet, For some iustances see my Designation of Hell in the Eqveda 


and the meaning of the word ‘Asat' in the Iedian Historical Quarterly XVIII.164. 
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heavens, it is necessary to make a careful study of the escha- 
tological conception in the Samhita period. 


Mundane pleasure had ali its charms for the Vedic poet,’ 
but death had no terrors for him. He believed, as did Socrates 
long after. that it is not death but dying that is terrible. To the 
pessimistic Socrates death was attractive because it marked 
the cessation of mundane misery ;? but the optimistic Vedic 
Indian did not fight shy of death foradifferentreason. Death held 
out to him a prospect of greater happiness. It brought out nota 
cessation of his existence but a prolongation of his old life lived 
under better conditions. The abode of Yama which the virtuous 
man reached after death is no strange place, It is his own 
home, discovered for him by his ancestors and ruled by one of 
them (RV. X, 14. 1,2; 16,9). He wassot severed from inter- 
course with those whom he left behind on earth,’ for he was, in 
a measure, dependant on the offerings of his descendants, Nor 
did he suffer for want of those pleasures which were available to 
him on earth. He had all these ina greater measure, so much so 
that it is possible to call the Vedic Heaven ‘a glorified world of 
material joys’! The Heaven in which the dead man thus passes 
a life of enjoyment may be identifiel with the Lunar World of 
later times. The idea that the Manes live here seems to be quite 
familiar to these Vedic Seers, though it is still iu its beginnings 
and not yet fully developed as in the Upanigads. Somais described 
to be in very close connection with the Manes. He is said to be 
united with them (RV. VIII.48.13) or accompanied by them (AV. 
XVIII.4.12), Soma stimulated the fathers to deeds (RV.1X.96.11), 
and through his help they found the light and the cows \RV.IX, 
97.39). The fact is no doubt true that Soma is a regular name 
of the Moon only in Post-Vedic Literature, and that in the 
Veda it generally signifies the plant or more frequently the 


1 For dotails, soe my Apropos of the Conccption of Immortality in the Veda in 
course of publication in the Bharatiya Vidyit. 

2 Cf, the Poot-Philosophor Heine who wrote: 

"Biss iat der Schlaf, der Tod ist bosser, 
Am Boston wat’ os, nio geboron sein.” 

3 In several of the passages of the AV. (XIL8.17; V1.120.3; [X.5.27) an expectation 
is oxprossed that there will be a continuation of family relations maintaincd even in 
tho next world, (Muir, Original Sanskrit Texts, V. 805 E.). 

4 Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, p. 168. 
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juice ; but it has to be conceded that there are certain passages! 
in the Rgveda which would give an absurd meaning if the word 
Soma occurring in them is taken in either of these latter senses, 
Chief among such are those (RV,X.85) which deoribe the wed- 
ding of Soma with Sirya@, the daughter of the Sun. Soma is 
here described as placed in the lap of the stars (nakgatranam 
esim wpasthe soma dhitah’? It is also stated here (RV.X.85.3) 
that albeit the fancy of the drinker of the juice of the Soma- 
plant that he has drunk Soma, no one really tastes of him whom 
the priests know to be Soma (somam yam brahmano vidur na 
tasydéndti kaécana). Besides these passages where Soma cannot 
mean the juice or the plant, there are some which speak of 
the connection of the daughter of the Sun with Soma; the 
former is thus said to purify the distilled Soma (RV.IX.1.6), 
and to have brought Soma after it had been expanded by rain 
({X. 113, 3). The connection between Stirya@ and Soma men- 
tioned in these passages becomes clear only if Soma is here 
understood to mean the Moon who, as a luminary even like the 
Sun, can reasonably be regarded as his son-in-law. Yet another 
passage (RV.X.123,8) describes Soma as the drop (drapsa) 
which goes to the Ocean, looking with the eye of a vulture; and 
here also the allusion must be only to the Moon. The Atharva- 
veda which is generally reputed for conceptions more advanced 
than the Rgveda, belds its own even on the present occasion, 
It declares in clear terms the identity of Soma with the Moon 
when it says (AV.XI.6.7} ‘May the god Soma free me he 
whom they call the Moon” (somo ma devo muicatu yam chu 
candraméa iti), 

It is thus clear that Soma meant also the Moon to the Vedic 
Seers; and this idea, coupled with the fact that these people 
believed in a close association of Soma with the Manes, leads 
one naturally to the conclusion that the Moon must have been 
regarded, even so early as in the Vedic Period, as the world 
of the Manes. 

Tho Manes are not all of the same kind. There are distinc- 
tious made among them (RV.X.15.1) into those that are lower 
(vara), those that are higher (para), and those that are middle 





“1 It must be of interest to nolo in this contoxt that illebrandt contends that in 
the whole of the ninth Mandala, Soma is tho Moon and nowhere the ordinary plaat. 
(Vedische Mythologie, pp. 809, 326}. 

2 RV. X,65,2. 
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(madhyama) ; of these, it is only those that belong to the last 
variety that are expressly spoken of as soma-loving (madhyamah 
pitarah somydsah), and it can hence be inferred that it is 
these alnoe that are intimately connected with the Moon. The 
lower (avara) variety of the Manes might be composed of the 
ordinary virtuous dead who go to Yama’s Heaven to revel in 
his company. Soma is intimately connected even with 
Yama. The latter, we are told, sits under a tree in Heaven 
and drinks Soma in the company of the gods (RV.X.195.1). 
Varuna, who is the companion of Yama in his merriment 
in this world, is often identified with Soma (1X.77.5; 95.4), 
so that the dead man who is promised that he would meet 
the two kings, Yama acd Varuna, (RV.X.14.7) oan be 
considered to meet Noma also. If so, we have here .the 
beginnings of the Upanisadic theory that people of ordinary 
merit like sacrificers and phila:thropists reach the Lunar World 
after their death. ‘The theory that these people enjoy there 
might also have heen suggested by the Vedic belief that the 
dead man finds Yamn in his Heaven engaged in an ever-lasting 
bout with the gods and that he is also welcome to the party, 
But the higher class (para) of Manes were justly honoured 
with a higher award. To this class belong the Rbhus, the 
Maruts, the Argirasss, the Viripas. the Nevagvas, the Dasaguas, 
the Atharvans, the Bhrgus, and the Kuéskus, All these are 
people who distinguished themselves by exhibition of special 
merit,? and as a reward they became immortal and were treated 
even like gods, Not only do we hear often that the Manes are 
in close relation with the Sun, but also immortality is found in 
the Veda to have a sort of special connection with the Solar 
gods. Thus, on the far path to the world of the Manes, Pusan 
is the protector and Suvitr the usherer of the dead (piiyd ted 
patu prapathe purastat,..tutra tvd devah santa dadhdius3 
The Manes are united with or guard the Sun (RV.X.107.2; 154.5) 
or are connected with the rays of the Sun (RV,1-109,.7),* and 
suns shine for them in Heaven (RV.I.125 6). In another passage 


1 Of Hillebrands {op cit., 1.304 ff.) according to whom Yama is the Moon, in 
which dying is typical, and thus the mortal child of the Sun sud closaly connceted 
with the Manes, 

4 For an elaboration of this theme, soc my Apropos of the Conception of Immor- 
tality in the Veda montionod alroady. 

3 RV. X.174, 

4 Cf. Bloomfield, J.4.0,S,, XV1.27. 
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(RV.1X.113.9) we are even told clearly that the abode of the 
fathers is the highest point of the Sun (oké yatra jyotismantah 
tatra mam amriam krdhi). Varuna is the wise guardian of 
immortality (dhiram G@mrtasya gopaém),' and on Savity all 
immortal things rest as on the axle-end of a car (RV.I.35,6), 
Sury& is in one passage (RV_X.85.20) asked to ascend the 
chariot bound for the world of immortals, and in another 
context it is clearly stated that man becomes immortal by the 
solar ray (wparrsund sam amrtatvam anat).? As in the case of 
the close relation of Soma with the pitrs which might be the 
beginning of the identification of the /’itrvloka with the Moon, 
the intimate relation of immortality with the Sun may be the 
starting point for the later doctrine of Immortality being 
identified with dissolution in the Sun. 

From this world which is the abode of immortals 
like the Rbhus must be distinguished the abode of Visnu, 
another solar god* in the Vedic pantheon. This is a god whose 
status in the Rgveda is much debated. The general view’ has 
been that Visnu presents the unique spectacle of a god whom, 
from a very inferior position in the Vedic period, rises later in 
the Puranic period, to the dignity of the Supreme Spirit. 
Several reasons are adduced to prove that the position of 
Visnu in the Rgvedic age is quite insignificant. Not more 
than five whole hymns and a few more stray verses are address- 
ed here to this god, so that, judged by the statistical standard, 
he will have to be counted asadeity of the fourth rank, 
Besides, in most passages he is lauded along with a host of 
other divinities, and many of the attributes given to him are 
those which he shares in common with many of them’. Visnu 
is even stated to have sung the praise of Indra (RV, VIIL.15,9), 


1 RV. VILL, 42.2. 

2 RV. IV, 58.2. 

8 Oldenberg’s view that Vignu is only © spaco-god (weltall durchschreitende Gott) 
in untenable, for the idea tbat ho is the solar homs of souls is too cloarly connocted 
with him to bo brushed aside asof no accouat (of. Hopkins, J.4.0.8., XVI. exlvii fi.) 

4 Oldenberg, Die Metigion des Veda, p 227; Muir, 0.9.7., [V.98: Barth, Religions 
of India, p. 164; Bhandarkar. Vaignavism, S'aivism and Minor Religious Systems 
p. 834; Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, p.37; Vedic Header, p. 80, Criffith, /igueda, 
1.21 o, For other views of the samo naturo, ee Drs Dandekar's interest:ng article 
Viena in the Veda in Festschift, Prof. P.V. Kans, pp. 96 fi. 

6 For instance, like Visnu, Indea takes stridos, spreads out the spaoza and cronies 
the wide air (RV.VI.69.5; VII.996}. Along with Mitre, Varuna, and the Maruts, 
Vignu sings the praises of Indra (RY. VIUL15,9). 
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and to derive his power from that god (RV VIII,12,27), From 
these considerations it should follow that Visnu is no prominent 
god at all in the RV. and that he is not only on a footing of 
equality with other gods, but is often seen to be subordinate 
even to some of them.’ Itis true that the hymns in which 
Vispu is celebrated in the Rgveda are extremely small in 
number compared with those used in edifying Indra or Varuna ; 
but to deny on this score to Viggu the position of a great god 
in the Veda would only be to forget that in a sacrificial collec- 
tion like the Rgveda that is handed down to us’ the compara- 
tive prominence of the numerous gods in the Vedic pantheon is 
not necessarily brought out to the fullest extent? It is not 
necessary even to say that Visnu might have been quite popular 
among the masses, while the priestly classes, with its love for 
sacrifices, did not think much of him.? That would be to think 
that when the seer praised Visnu he did so with the utmost 
reluctance. This, however, cannot be, for the seer is seen to 
extol Vignu’s unique feat of taking the ‘three strides’ with as 
much gusto as the feat of any other prominent god of the Veda. 
No one who reads the hymns in praise of Visnu can afford to 
feel that this god ‘ocoupied a somewhat subordinate place in 
the estimation and affections of the ancient ysis’.4 Of the three 
steps of Vignu, two, we are told, are visible to the naked eye, 
but the third and highest is beyond mortal ken. It is accessible 
to none, not even to the winged birds in their flight. (RV,T.155.5 ; 
VII.99.2). Itis the highest place (paramum padam)s or the 
highest path (varamam pathah)§ and is known only to its 








1 Weber stresses this by pointing out that }ispu owes almost all his famous 
qualities to Indra (Indische Streifen, 11, 226 f1., cited by Muir, op. cit., p, 298). 

2 of. Keith, Religion and Philosophy of the Veda, 3, 109 ff, 

8 Barth, Neligions of India, p. 1G6 : In a very interesting study of Visnu in the 
Yoda published recontly, De. Dundckar challengos both the views that this god ie 
not promivent in the Rgveda and that be ir un-Aryan in origin, and maintaine that 
he must bave boon suprome in the popular religion of the masses, though neglected 
by the higher clase composed of pricstly intellectuals (Festschrift Prof. 2. V. Kane, 
p 211). Phat Vienu is not quite important in so far as eacrifices are concerned lends 
some justification to the latter part of the statement; but the former part must re- 
main uurettled till the community to which devotecs'ol Visnu like Medhutithi Kaxra 
or Dirghatamas oxactly belonged is kuown with cortainty, 

4 Muir, op. cit, 1¥. 98. 

5 RV. 1, 22.20.21, 

6 RY. IL. 65.10, 
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owner who guards it zealously (RV.X.1.3).! This is @ station 
situated far away from this earth (ksayantam asya rajasth 
parake)? The same isthe import of other passages? which 
describe Visnu as living on high (brhan keayah), as mountain- 
abiding (girigfhé) or mountain-dwelling (giriksit), It ia also a 
faot that Visnu shares many an attribute with the other gods, 
and that he is even described sometimes as subordinate to 
Indra. Seeing that, in a kathenotheistic religion like that of 
the Rgveda, each god is, for the time being, supreme in the mind 
of the devotee, it is not right to pay much attention to attributes 
given to the gods by their worshippers when they are in 
divine ecstacy. 


The personality of Visru is far more important in the Veda 
than is ordinarily estimated judging him from theso criteria. 
His importance lies in the very fact that he is not a sacrificial 
deity. As Yaska would classify him, he is a god of the celestial 
region (dyusthina) living on the highest plane compared with 
those gods that live in the atmospheric {antariksa) or terrestrial 
(prthivi) regions, While almost all the other gods receive 
sacrificial offerings like Mavis or soma, this is the god who is 
content with mere prayor (stuti), Like the god of the Puritans, 
he cares for piety rather than sacrifice, for devotion rather than 
offerings. It is thus stated that the group of Manes that go to 
his abode after their death is composed only of the pious 
(devayuval stirayah)’ among these Vedic poets. Their eye is 
ever directed towards this highest abode of Vignu which is 
situated like an eye in Heaven (diviva caksur @tatam), It is 
their fond desire always that they should attain to the dear 
domain of Visnu where are the many-horned nimble kine, 


1. of. RY, ILI, 55,10; VII. 99.1, 

2 RY. VIT. 100.5, 

8 RV. VIII.15.9; 1.154.2,3. 

4 Buch descriptions come chiefly from insigoificant members of the family of 
Esnva like Parvata. Gostkti and Asyastkti, Tne Kanva family is moreover known 
for its special devotion to Indra. But Visnu is really the highest god in the Veda. a 

5 For detaile in this connection, see my Siktabhiijah and Mavirbhdjah in the 
Bharatiya Vidya ¥11,18111,1¢ is of interest to note here that deities which ara 
Silktabhiks are not at all prominent in tho Rgveda that has como down to us, 

& of, RV. 1. 50.10 whick says that the godly attain to the supremo light of the 
Sun (siryam ‘devatra aganma jyolir uftamam). Another passage (RV. X. 15.3) 
where conucction between the manes and the wide-step of Vigrw is mentioned should 
also be of the same import. 
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where men devoted to the gods rejoice,’ and which is a veritable 
spring of nectar; 


Tad visnoh paramam padam sadé pas‘yanti sirayah | 
Diviva caksur atatam 0 
Tad asya priyam abhi patho asyam naro yatra 
devayavo madanti t 
Urukramasya sa hi bandhur ittha visnoh pade parame 
madhva utsab ti 
Ta varh vastiny us’masi gamadhyai yatra gavo 
bhiris nga ayasah 
Atraha tad urugayasya vrsnah paramam padamava 
bhati bhari 11? 


In the later age of the Epics and Puranas, Visnu occupies 
the high place of one among the trinity, and even forms to his 
sectaries the bighest god, But the Purdinic Visnu is only a 
logical development of the god of the Vedic period, His history 
is the history of one regular and normal development. There 
are no traces here of breaks and stop-gaps, of sudden elevations 
and recognitions. From the Vedic age down to the age of the 
Epics and Purénas, Vignu ia primarily revered for being the 
saviour and asylum of departed souls, 


To sum up: the Vedic seers believed in a thres-fold heaven, 
The lowest of them which was intimately connected with Soma 
or Moon and belonged to Yamu, formed the destination of 
people of ordinary merit like sacrificers and philanthropists, 
The remaining two heavens were situated in the higher region. 
The realm of Savitr and Sdéryw was the lower of these two, 
and in this were accommodated men like the Rbhkus and the 
Maruts whose exceptional merit brought them immortality and 
divinity. The other which is no other than the highest heaven 
of Visnu was accessible only to the seers and even among 
these seers, only to those who were known for their piety and 
devotion towards the gods. 


2 According to RV. VIII. 99.7, the gods thomsolvce rojoice In this abode (yatr 
devdiz0 madanti). 

2 RY. 1, 32.20; 154.56, 

8B of. Bloomfield, Religion of the Veda, p.170; Hopkins, Religions of India, p. 458; 
Notes on Dyaus, Viguu, Varuua and Rudra (3.4.0.8. XVI, oxlvil £,) 
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THE NANANA GRANT OF CAULUKYA KING KUMARA- 


PALADEVA OE GUJARAT DATED VIKRAMA SAMVAT 1212 
By 
GAURISHANKAR H. OJHA 


The grant was found while digging the foundation of a house 
at the village called Nanana, about three miles from Bhagvan- 
pura railway station on the B. B. & C.L Ry. On hearing about 
its discovery, I secured it through a friend of mine for oxamina- 
tion and subsequently published its summary in my Annual 
Report on the working of the Rajputana Museum, Ajmer for the 
year ending 3lst March 1937, pp, 3-4. 

The grant consists of two copper-plates, which are inscribed 
on one side only, The measurement of each plate is 12” by 934.” 
Their edges are slightly turned up.so as to form raised rims to 
preserve the writing. Two ring-holes at the bottom of the first 
and the top of the second plate show that they were originally 
held by two rings, which are now missing. Each plate contains 
16 lines of writing. The letters are engraved deeply and their 
average size is about four-tenths of an inch. The plates are in 
8 fairly good condition and the writing is legible throughout. 

The language of the inscription is Sanskrit and the characters 
are N@gari. Except the five verses at the end (11. 22-29), which 
are benedictory and imprecatory, the rest of the record is in prose, 
As regards orthography the letter J is throughout denoted by the 
sign for 7 A consonant following {is mostly doubled, e. g. 
streets (1. 5), weal (1. 7), Ptarsora (1.8), AT (1. 22 ), aa? 
(1. 26), etc. Rules of Sandhs are observed in all places. The sign 
of avagraha has been used only thrice, o, g. seai ( 1. 13), seaers? 
(1.20) and gaxisa (1.31), The sign of anusvira is mostly 
used, 0. g. WTS (1.3), Tein (1.8), sea (1.8), tee (19) 
etc., while at some places the nasal is also employed, e. g. sara 
(1. 6. ), and wear: (1.9). Prsthamairkas have been mostly used, 
but at places we also come across ordinary mafras, e, g. qvaaBit? 
A116), age (1 18), Sere (1.20) and wort? (1.20), © is 
written in its old form (=) at two places, e. g. 88 (1, 23) and grt 
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(1,31). The language of the inscription is quite correct and a 
few mistakes which occur in it are mostly due to the engraver. 

The grant refers to the reign of Paramabhattiraka-Mahiraja- 
dhiraja-Paramesvara Sri Kumarupaladeva and gives the following 
genealogy of the Caulukys kings of Gujarat :-- 

1 Paramabhattaraka-Maharajadhiraja—Paramesvara Sri 

Miler&jadeva. 

2 P.M. P. Sr1 Camundarajadeva. 

3 fs Srt Durlabharéjadeva. 

4 es Sri Bhimadeva. 

5 ‘a Sri Karnadeva alias Trailokyamalla, 

6 ~ Sr Jayasimhadeva alias Avantinatha, Tri- 
bhuvanaganda, Barbarakajisnu (i. 0. con- 
queror of Barbaraka) and Siddbacakra- 

_ vartl ( Siddharaja ) 

q » Sri Kumérapaladeva, conqueror of Sakambhart 

The record mentions that the last named king ( Sri Kumara- 
pailadeva ) granted one dramma per day from the customs-house 
of Nadiila ( Nadol), on the occasion of the lunar eclipse, to the 
temple of Lakhaneévara built by Lakhanadevi, daughter of the 
exalted Nadillya (of Nadol) Cahuvana (Chauhan) family of 
Kuntapfla and situated within the precincts of the temple of 
Tripurusadeva. 

The grant was issued from Anshilap&taka and is dated 
Monday, the fifth day of the bright half of Sravane ( Kartikadi ), 
Vikrama Samvat 1212, corresponding to ithe 24th July 1156 A. D. 
The day ia irregular as the Caftradi Sravana Sudi 5 fell on 
Wednesday. while it was Tuesday on the same date of the 
Kartikadi Srivans. 

The grant waa written by Mahadeva, son of Uateneak of 
the Gauda K&yastha family, the Mahi-Aksa-Patalika ( the 
Chief Registrar). The diifaka is Mah&-Sandhivigrahika (the 
Minister of Peace and War) Sri Delana. The second plata 
bears at the end the name of Sr! Kumarapaladeva (written by 
the writer ). 

Of the places mentioned in the grant, Nadula ia the present 
Nadol in the Godav4da district of the Jodhpur State and Anahila- 
pataka ( Anshilavada ) is the present P&tana in the territory of 
His Highness the Gaekwad of Baroda, 
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Plate I 

(1) aft ents corestadag wareatrnraeiaaaarwaaens- 
meresniarsraaa- 

(2) weitarrataara rg sara cea aEeHag aa T aaa 
arn 

(3) deastanageararanenernmntusata aig 

(4+) TPIT ATA ATS ATT AAA ATTANA TAR ATT- 
ararg- 

(5) eoraranareresarerramatrsraaatae eaag ated 
gaarer- 

(6 ) qearawaaE Reagan sera areata gaa 

(7+) waealtereentd ceatotira hte taargrgsarerenre ered 

(8) (sTasrartsrar ee aminon a aitaragrs attra 

(9) otfgernete wapraaagedeermnat THR 
weg 

(10) ward dreotraciareemtienter oreater ateaeaeg a: 
afar. 


(11) 4, car 1 sfafarmtectertedaenrady aeag 
areantray 


(12) sredieregrecertseat ares cates dag BVI 


ae aaa 
(18 ) pia 4 diaseat daraeresargserat raat 
aftrreurtg- 





Indicated by 4 symbol. 
This sign of punctuation is superfluous. 
Read agree, 
Read Gz, 
Read Sana: . 
Read geurg, 
Read sree 
Read juqe, 
Read gizy. 


\ Read armre, 


ie 3 


ARPA DEL: 


aE 








ce EB) ae fo “Py 
hg Sahay toute eg 8 
pis yee Poe: 2 LOE av bpjon ye ike b BEDE ae ye | 
ilbe2 Wy (Elbe Rip ale bj ales 1ap lek Tees) eS a 

CIB DIS By 2) Us Phas Gi) SDE RHR RQ) SBE IME LI 
eb PLS Leb abe dep de cols Bh DE IPMS 
Pee Sb 1S SPI) b/ GHIBLI SL) TUE | 
i Sp bP bee ke Dy PBS B))P V2 phe be) Ly) Us Be 2B 


Fo eRe SNR EE U2 2 PIR MERYP PAP belle DD hb. 
” se BWG 12 bP) Eb) FB ls > ee SS ede Leos | 
“hibpeblh oP Pick bib) dh sLe 2h Bab ey 2 bop) ep} sabe 
(fo) 2k RAS ie Deel Bk nels SE DB Sry lee is Bled ak 

Nee Plad Spd PI DIRE LIL PEL SW) 21e Sb SNE BD) 
Bye iPS by Ls gm 2S IVE SLED DE noes 
poe P SripRy eh! 


¥ 
oe 





= 





tk SLY 14 
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(14) suet atangoraditt erat awraeye wrard waritera- 
aeaeg 
(15) Wantarat Grr aisaieoarneeaawat wrorardane- 
(16) sattenaitad + weddiges faite gorra 
Plate II 
(17) Ragaa f ageas dtenragesdettera agetran 


(18) go ate FarePeTIereranter age era 
(19 ) ftaqeatasntat entasioradvatzara ha oft sy 


Te: TT 
(20) watrgegdaeart: gee | aad Saeqeans area 
SHE 


COL) eadt anthiegatenrentagaiaagaaen: wetter 

(92) a8 @ aaa saree 1 vikatagara epi frets wad 1 
STeaaT 

(23) Sadar a areas ree se 8 Ll] ants Tans Ger TER. 
aria’ wai 

(24) Sagesntil’ 1 Patevatentaent ath et ara ary: 
qruget- 





* Read wnasq?, 
‘This sign of punctuation is auperfluous. 
ign of punctuation is superfluous. 





4 igo of punctuation is superfluous. 


* Originally the words sfisraazagasmirai were engraved, but all the 
otters have been struck off by two short slanting strokes at the top of each 
letter and on the right hand margin sfig((%)geiaasrnrai is written in the 


seme hand. To denote the alteration two Hathsapadas in the form of 





( *) bave been placed at the beginning as 





ell ag at the end of the 


original and altered words. 


6 Read gm, 

Read °yNZ°, 

* Read yitg:, 

> Read atBaiara, 

10 Read qaqreema, 

} Road aida aft, 
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(25) aN Qo] ee f Teeeterses Haets TSTeyAe Ta- 

(26 ) Pereeted 1 srahey eeren greet Faarat aceaearias- 

(27 ) wrdtegat a3 1 8) ag Rrdgersrer eente aarenstir: zea a- 

(28 ).er war aitrerer aee ag we 18 [1] earedterdiarg 

Teta a 

(29) =: weracdh wade eqrarcercer: it 4 [i] faferafers 
arat a- 

(80 ) eereearecanpragrerretse So sregnurga zo sitryra- 

(31) 371 geeise aeTaTMse so sizer ge 1 

(32) afigaraeterey 





Read arg, 
Bead gua:. 
Read raiad®, 
Read eg, 
Read agar e, 
Reed RET. 


Read ahatemte, 


THE VILIVAYAKURAS AND SIVALAKURA 
OF THE KOLHAPUR COINS 
By 
M. GOVIND Pat 
The gonealogy of the later Satavahanas i, e. the fast 8 kings 
of the Sitavahana dynasty from Gautamiputra Sri Satakarni to 


the last Pulumavi, with their respective regnal periods as I have 
settled, stands as follows—' 


1 Gautamiputra Sri Sstakarni 





60-91 A.C. 
i | hes ete 
| 
2 Vasisthiputra 3 Vasisthiputra 
Sri Pulumay(v)i Sri Sivackandhe 
91-119 A, C. Satakarni 
119-148 A. C. 
4 Vasisthtputra 5 Gautamiputra 
Sri Siva Satakarni Sr! Yajfia Satakarni 
148-152 A. C. ae tl AC, 
6 Vijaya 
181-187 A.C. 


? Vasisthiputra 
Sri Canda ( Candra) 
Satakarni 
187-197 A.C. 


Ps 1 
8 Sri Pulumavi 
197-C 205 A.C. 





Some 60 yesra ago, certain coins of copper and lead were dis- 
covered in Kolhapur, buried in what appears to have once been 
8 Buddhist st#pa near the hill of Brahmapur!, north-west of the 
town, These co:ns bear three kinds of legends. viz— 





1 This table ba wn given here merely for reference. The articles 
bearing upon the ge logy and chronology of the later S&tavShanas will be 
published acon hereafter. 
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(1) Rafio Vasisthiputasa Vilivayakurasa, 

(2) Rafio Madbariputasa Sivalakurasa, and 

(3) Rafto Gotamiputasa Vilivayakurase. 

And this serial order is based on the evidence of the re-strik- 
ings of the coins themsleves, for no. 2 Madhariputra re-strikes 
the coins of no, 1 Vagisthiputra, and similarly no. 3 Gautamiputra 
re-strikes the coins of no. } Vasisthiputra as well ag those of no, 2 
Madhariputra, so that of these three rulers whom these coins have 
brought to light, Vasisth!putra is no doubt the earliest, Madhari- 
putra comes next, and Gautamiputra is the latest in point of time. 

Different scholars have explained these names and identifiod 
these rulers in different ways,' but none of them seeme to be 
satisfactory. So J shajl offermy explanation here, which may 
be taken for what it is worth. 

In Ptolemy’s geography * we are told that in his time (1) 
the capital of Tiastanes i, e. obviously Castana, the Saka ruler 
of Surastra and Malava, was Oztné= Ujjayinl, and ( 2 ) the royal 
seat of Sir Polemaios was Baithana, which is no doubt Ptolemy’s 
Greek for the Prakrit Paitthana=Skt. Pratisthana, modern 
Paithan in the Aurangabad district of the Hyderabad State, and 
we shall soon see that it was for along time the capital of the 
imperial Saétavahanas. It thus follows that Ptolemy’s Siro 
Polemaios is without doubt one of those three kings of that dyn- 
asty who are called Pulémavi or Puldma in the Puranas,* and 
Puolumayi as well as Pulumavi in their inscriptions.‘ 

) &.G, Bhandarkar: Early History of the Dekkan ( EHD ), Caloutta 
(1928 ), pp. 34-35; Vineent Smith: Early History of India ( BHI), p. 231; 
Jouveau-Dubreuil: Ancient History of the Deccan (AHD), p. 45; D. BR. 
Bhandarkar: ‘Dekkan of the Sétavhana period’ in ‘Indian Antiquary * 
(IA), XLIX ( 1920 ), pp. 31-34; V.S. Bakhle: ‘Satavahanas and the con- 
temporary Kshatrapas* in JBBR4S [V (1928), pp. 55-58; K. P. Jayanwal: 
‘Problems of Saka-Satavabana History’ in JBORS XVI (1930), pp. 
267-269 ; J. Prayluski: ‘Hippokoura et Satakarni' in JRAS ( April 1929), 
Pp. 273-279, and ite English translation by L. V. Ramaswami Aiyar in 
Journal of the Andbra Historical Research Society, IV (1930), pp. 49-53; 
Rapson: Indian Coins { RIC ), pp. 23-24, 

2 MoOCrindle: Ancient India as described by Ptolemy, Caloutte, 1927 
( Ptolemy } pp. 152, 155, 175-177. 

* Pargiter: Puraya Text of the Dynasties of the Kali Age ( Pargiter }, 
pp. 88-43 and 71-72, 

« Leaders’ lst, Nos. 1122, 1128, 1194, 1106 etco.; snd EL VIII, p. 60, and 
XIV, p. 115. 
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From the Girnar ( or Junagadh) inscription’ of the Saka 
Maha-ksatrapa Rudradama, we know that he had already succeed- 
ed his grand-father Castana in its year 72 of the Saka era, i.e. 
150-151 A. ©., while from the Andhau inscriptions? of the year 
52 of the same era i. e. 130-131 A.C, we know that Castana and 
Rudradams were ruling conjointly at that time. In an inscrip- 
tion at Kanherl? we are further told that a queen of ( the Sata- 
vahana king) VasisthIputra Sri Satakarni was the daughter of 
Mahi-ksatrapa Rudra.. of the race of the Karddamaka kings, i. 0. 
evidently a race of foreign rulers, and this Rudra., is, all scholars 
are agreed, the Soka ruler Rudradama, the grandson (and the 
immediate successor ) of Castana, and this is amply borne out by 
his own statement in his afore-said Girnar inscription that he waa 
not remotely, and therefore was sufficiently closely, related to Sat- 
karni i. e, Satavahana king—arreun... qeararfagraat---Since 
Ptolemy however mentions only Castana, and not Rudradama too, 
as king at Ujjayini, it goes without saying that his reference 
ia to a state of things sometime before 130-131 A. C, aay 
©, 125 A. ©. or yet earlier, when Rudradima had not yet 
been associated with his grand-father in rulership. Consequently 
Ptolemy’s Siro Polemaios would seem to have been the contem- 
porary of the Saka ruler Castana, and the immediate predecessor 
as well, in his own line, of a Vasisthiputra Sr Satakarni, who 
was the son-in-law, and therefore for some or several years a con: 
temporary too, of Castana’s successor Rudradima, Conclusively 
therefore Siro Polematos is the 2nd king in the above genealogy, 
viz. VasisthIputra Sri Pulumayi (91-129 A. C.) the elder brother 
as well as predecessor of Vasisthiputra Su ( Sivaskandha ) * 
Satakarni (119-148 A. C.). Ptolemy’s work therefore must have 
been composed before or soon after 119 A. C. 

In Ptolemy we sre furrther told that in the country inland 
from the west coast, while Siro Polemaios=Vasisthiputra Sri Pul- 
uméyi was rulingin the north at Baithana=Paithan, another 
ruler, whom he calls Baleokourcs had his royal seat in the south 


4 Epigrapbia Indioa, ( EL ), VITL, p. 47. 
EL, XVI, pp. 23-25. 
3 EI, X, Appendix: Luders’ List of Brahmi Inscriptions, No. 994, 
4 From the Purayae ( Pargiter, p. 42 line 30) we learn that the personal 
pame of Vasisthaputra Sci Satakeeni, was Sivaskandha. 
4) [ Annals, B.O.R. 7.1 
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at Hippokoura.’ There is no distinct letter in Greek for our 7 (), 
which was therefore invariably represented by the Greek conson- 
ant b, or the vowel v, or the diphthong ou,* so that as was first 

*pointed out by the late Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar and has since bean 
universally acezpted, Ptolemy’s Baleokouros i.e. Baleokoura in 
its uninflected form, is quite the same as the Vilivayakura of the 
Kolhapur coins,* but which of the two Vilivayakuras we shall 
presently see. 


Now Ptolemy's /Zippokoura, which thus lay to the south of 
Paithan, was situated in tle interior, obviously to the west of 
river which he calis the Benda (or Finda), and which Yule bas 
identified with the Bhima river * It fusther stood between the 
citias which he calls (1) Jndé (in the east) and (2) Brnavuasei 
(in the west )* which are easily and correctly identified with 
(1) Indi, the headquarters of the taluk of the same name in the 
Bijapur district of the Bombay Presidency, and ( 2) Banavasi, 
a town in the Sirsi taluk of the North Kanara district in the 
same Presidency, In other words Hippckoura certainly lay in the 
Karnataka country. In my identification of the 19 cities, which 
Ptolemy mentions as lying between the river Benda=the Bhima 
river and Banaouasei= Ranavasi, viz. (1) Nugarouris, (2) Ta- 
baso, (3) Indé, (4) Tiripangalida, (5) Hippokoura, (6) Soubouttou, 
(7) Sirimataga, (8) Kalligeris, (9) Modonoalia and (10) Petirgala, 
I have shown ° that all of them Jie in Northern Karnataka and 
his Hippokoura is no other than the present Hipparagi ‘also called 
Hivina Hipparagi) in the Bagevadi taluk of the Bijapur 
district. 


We have just seen that Paithan=Pratisthins was the capital 
of VasisthIputra Sr! Pulumayi. Now in the final verce in one of 


1 Ptolemy, pp. 175-76, 178-79; EHD p. 43. 

3 @.g, The river Vitssta=Aidaspes { Ptolemy, p. 89); Aluvakhéta= 
Olokboira ( Ptloemy, p. 180); Vindhya mountain=Ovindion ( Ptolemy, 
p. 77). 

* EHD, p. 44. 

« Ptolemy, pp, 178 and 358. 

5 Tbid, pp. 175-76. 

® My Kannada art. Ptolemy's Hippokoura containing the identification 
of all those 10 cities, bas been published in the Prabuddha Karandtaka 
(Bangalore ), XXII: no, 1 ( August 1941) pp. 83-104, and no. 2 ( October 
1941), pp. 89-92. The English art. will soon follow. 
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the Mss of the Prakrit poem @ahd- Sajtasuli, we are told—' 
UCT FMT Fras ANTA FAT FAT! 

that its reputed author Hale, who was a king of the Sitavahana 
dynasty,and ruled about 100 years before Vasisthiputra Sri 
Pulumayi (94-119 A.C.) as is evident from the Puranas,” was the 
king of Kuntala, and further in its colophon he is spoken of as 
HASTA MASMTAT AT TAEAHTUAT..LIBITAS MATA 
atez..-king of Kuntala and the lord of the city of- Pratisthana, 
which was therefore ev.dently his capital. A yet earlicr king 
of the ssiie dynasty who ruled some 60-70 years before Hala, 
as appears from the Puranas,* is known by the very significant 
name Kuntala ( Svatikarna or) Satakarni, which naturally tends 
to connect him with the Kuntala country. And perhaps it is 
yet another Satavahana king, who is said to bave ordered the 
exclusive uso of the Prakrit language in his harem in the Kuntala 
country--grasy AIaaTea AIR UAT AA STEAWTIERERT TF Tatar 
faa: ? It thus appears that Kuntala was the ome province of 
kingdom of the Satavahauas, and Paithau their imperial] capital, 
i. v. the capital of the kings themselves, and not of their heirs- 
apparent nor of other princes of the royal family, from at least 
the beginning of the first century B. C. to at least the end of the 
reign of Vasisthiputra Sri Pulumayi ( 91-119 A. C, ), if not yet 
later on until the end of their dynasty in C. 205 A. C. 

From the Nasik cave inscription of the 19th rognal year of 
Vasisthiputra Sri Pulumayi® i, e. 109-110 A, C., the Sitavahans 
empire which he inherited from his father, the great conqueror, 
Goutamiputra Sri Satakaryi, is known to have included (1) Anapa 
in the north i. e. the Haibaya country lying to the north of the 
Narmada river, (2) the Mabéndra mountain in the east i.e. the 
Eastern Ghats standing between the rivers Gddavarl and Maha- 





' Nirnayasagar Presa Edition ( Bombay, 1899 ), Introd, p. 1. 

2 ‘Pargiter, pp. 42 and 71. 

2 Ibid, p. 40, fn. 61, and p. 71. It is this Stavabaua king who is mention- 
edin Vatayayaua’s Kamasitra (KHD,) p69, fn. 7 )—anqal aeaa: aati: 
i naaaai | rae J, 
jekbara’s Kavya-mimurisd ( Gaekwad's Oriental! Sories No.1), 






pS 
* EI, VIII, p. 60, 
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nadi, (3) the Malaya hill in the south i. e.-the southern portion of 
the Western Ghats to the south of the river Kavér!, and (4) on the 
west the coastal Aparanta country,’ so that there is hardly any 
doubt that the whole of the Karnataka country was included in 
the Satavahua empire under Vasisthiputra Sri Pulumayi, which 
thus extended from the river Narmada in the north to the river 
K4veér! in the south, and was bounded by the Eastern Ghats and 
the Arabian sea on the other two sides. It therefore follows that 
the city of Hippokura, which was the capital of Baleckouros, as 
Ptolemy tells us, was alao comprised within Sri Pulumayi’s em- 
pire, and was evidently the capite!] of one of its principalities or 
tributary states, and accordingly Salvokouroa=Vilivayakura, 
would at once seem to have been a subordinate ruler under Vasi- 
gthiputra Sri Pulumayi, or in other words a viceroy of that Sata- 
vabans king and never himself an independent king as several 
scholars seem to believe. 


Another fact which also tends to the same conclusion, on that 
while the names of the Satavahana kings, whether on their coins 
or in their inscriptions, have the honorific Siri Le. Sri invariably 
immediately preceding them,’ that epithet however is conspicuous 
by absence in every one of the three names on the Kolhapur coins, 
and since neither its presence in the former case could be merely 
customary, nor its absence in the latter purely accidental, it is 
unavoidable to infer that inasmuch as the later Sdtavahanas 
were paramount rulers, the Sri=Siri preceding their names 
could not well be simply honorific, but was also indicative of 
their imperial rank, and as such it was an indispensable part of 
their designation, and consequentiy its absence on the Kolhapur 
coins argues that the Vilivayakuras and Sivalakura mentioned 
on them were undoubtedly just subordinate rulers, and not sove- 
reign kings like the Satavahanas. And if at the same time it is 
remembered that it was invariably the princes cf the royal house, 
such as the sons or brothers or nephews etc. of the reigning king, 

1 For the identification of these ‘ana other place-names in that insorip-- 
tion, vide IA, XLVIIE (1919 ), pp. 150-51, and Nundalal Dey's Geographical 
Dictionary of ancient and mediaeval India. 

2 Inscriptions—( 1) Luders’ list nos. 994, 1084, 1106, 1122, 2123, 1124, 1125, 
1146, 1147 etc.; (2) EI: Vu, Pp. £0 and 71, XVII, pp, 318-319, and XIV, 
Pe 115. Coins ef (1) Sri Siva Satakarani: AHD p. 41, (2) Bri Yaifia 
Satakarni: RIC p. 23, Plate IIL. 5, and (3) Sri Oandsa Satakargi: AHD p, 42. 
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who governed under him as his viceroys i.e. as subordinate 
rulers, both the Vilivayakuras and the intermediate Sivalakura 
would forthwith seem to have been Kumaras i.e. ( kings’ ) sons 
or princes,’ of the imperial family, very likely the sons of per- 
hapa as many contemporary kings of the Satavahana dynasty. 
This is further confirmed by the fact that these princes not only 
strike coins with their own names but also take on them their 
respective metronymics exactly as the later Satavahanas do in 
their inscriptions as well as their coins, * 

Since thus the Vilivayakuras and Sivalakura would seem to 
have been Kumdras of the Satavahana family, it need hardly be 
said that every word on the Kolhapur coins is Prakrit, exactly 
as is the case with the legends onthe Sdétavahana coins, and 
therefore Vidivaya~kura and Stvala-kura, which at first sight appear 
as rather bizarre amid the other undoubted Prakrit words in 
those coin-legends, are not out-Iandish but are likewise pure 
Prakrit designations. A comparison besides of these designa- 
tions definitely shows thatthey are compounds of which the 
common latter part is the word /-wra, and now that we know that 
Vilivaya-kura and Sivala-kura were princes, there can not be any 
more doubt that Kura is only a Prakrit form of the Skt. word 
Kumara, 

Now the Skt. word garét=( king’s ) daughter, princess, occurs 
as SA as well as Patt in Hala’s Gathi-Saptasuli--Me War 
eat ii ( IIL. 98, fo. 11 ), and the Prakrit form atargég for the Skt. 
qarandag or amas ( VI.59, fn. 5 ) in the same poem puts it be- 
yond doubt that gaa could not well be less literary than Fav. 
Even if it were not so, we shall do well to remember that the 
Prakrit which is met with in the inscriptions and coin-legends 
of the Sdtavabans period, with which we sre here concerned, is 
rather popular than literary, as a comparison with the elegant 
Prakrit of the Gdath@-Sapfasati will readily testify. We have 
therefore to think of Fa and gat rather than Fat and Fat in 
the present connection, as havirg been current in the popular 
usage of thoge days. And when again the medial & of (eare= ) 
uz was further dropped, as such syncopes are quite frequent in 
common parlance, there only remains ¢¢=( king’s ) son, prince. 


1 Amarakosa: gaaseg Batt wGzeH n (L712). 
1 See foot-note 2 on p. $24 above. 
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Or the process of the change from MAR to’ gt may asleo be 
otherwise explained. The medial anundsika H is frequently 
changed into an anusvdra in popular language, and $a accord 
ingly becomes #3, At and finally @t.' The anusvdra symbol is 
moreover invariably omitted, as is borne out by a number of ex- 
amples in the Satavaéhana inscriptions, e.g. in the aforesuid 
Nasik cave inscription of the 19th regnal year of Vasisthiputra 
Sx Pulumayi (El. VIII, p. 60 )—darae =afeee ( line 1), a= aa 
(1 6) &o. so that garw= He. 


Accordingly Vilivaya-kura would be Vilird@yu-kuwiira, and 
Sivala-kura similarly Sivala-kumadra; and on an analogy with 
the compound Rije-kumdra=king’s son, whioh has the same 
word Kumiira for its latter part, both of them are readily explain- 
ed as similar genitive /a/purusa compounds meaning respectively 
the son of Vilivnya and the aon of Sivala. And since one of the 
two Vilivayakuras i. e. Ptolemy's Balevkouros, was a contemp>- 
rary of VasisthIputra Srt Pulumayi or Pulumavi (for these arc 
merely the two different forms of the samo personal name, ax we 
shall presently see ), and besides Vilivayakura, as we now know, 
means the son of Vilivays, it need hardly be said that Vi/ewiya 
ts merely a variant of Pulumidy(v)i, and Vilivayakura therefore 
means the son of Pulumay(v)i, 


The process is perhaps as follows-~ (1) 9 > a—saniaaaq = 4 
anitd ( Githa-Saptesati=GS, IT. 86), sarme=arare ( Thid, 111. 26, 
TV, 386), aefisardr (111.39), arr =arart (111.783, aia 
atataa ( Hemacandra’s Sabdanusisana= HS, V1ii. 1. 100), sa = 
aga (thid, VIII. 1,223) &e., (2) s>e—gev=gita (GS, I. 96, 
lil. 14, 27,55), gea—gEieewe Ke, (3) A > a—HeAASaEAT ( Hd. 
VIII. 7, 61), antiaeg=aigaey (Ibid, VIIT. 1. 243), ara =arae; 
(4) e>a—sftm seam, its =arde, alte &e; and (5) a > a 
wada wage, @au=fea, qa=7a &e, so that Pulumayi, Pulumavi 
=Vilivaya. 








Now there are two different Vilivayakuras mentioned on the 
Kolhapur coins ( Nos. 1 and 3 ), the earlier of whom is a Va&sist 
hiputra = son of a queen who as a Vasisthi i.e, belonged to the 


1 ‘These form: are stitl me: with in the titles of the scions of the 
princely houses of northern India. 
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Vasistha gifra, and the latera Gautamiputra=son of a queen 
who was a Gautam, i. e. belonged to the Gautama gira. Which 
of the twain was Ptolamy’s Baleokoures ? In other words, which of 
these two princes was tha son as we bave just seen, and the viceroy 
as well, of the contemporary Sdtavahana king Vasisthiputra Sri 
Pulumay!? 

All these three Satavaihana princes bear their respective metro- 
nymics, Vasisth!-putra, Madharl-putra, and Gautami-putra, 
exactly as the later Saétavahana kings from Gautamiputra Sri 
Satakarni onwards do, and all of them will have therefore to be 
duiy acsigned to the period covered by the reigns of the later 
Satavahanas i. e.60 to C.205 A.C. Now within this period there 
were only two kings among them who were called Pulumayi, viz: 
(1) Vasisthiputra Srt Pulumayi (91-119 A.C.), and (2) the laet 
king Sri Pulumayl (197-C. 205 A.C.). And since the former is 
called Pujumay! in some of his inscriptions and Pulumavi in 
others’? and these names, as is self-ovident, are merely the 
variants of each other, it need hardly be said that the earlier 
Vilivayakura. viz. V4asisthiputra Vilivayakura of the Kolhapur 
coin No. 1, is the son of the earlier Pulumay(v)i, viz, Vasistol- 
putra Sri Pulumay(v)i, and consequently the other Vilivayikura, 
viz Gsutamiputra Vilivayakura of the No. 3 coin is the son of 
Sri Pulumavi ie. the last of the Satavihanas, There is ihus 
hardly any doubt that Vasisthiputra Vilivayakura of coin No. 1 
is Ptolemy's Baleokouros. 

We have seen’ that Vasigthiputra Sri Pulumayi was succeed- 
ed by his brother Vasisthiputra Sri Sivaskandha Satakarni ( 119- 
148 A. C ), who in his turn was succeeded by his nephew Vasi- 
stbiputra Sri Siva Satakarni ( 148-152 A, C.) son of VasisthIputra 
Sri Pulumayi. Vasisthiputra Vilivayakure, who was the son of 
Vasisthiputra Sri Pulumayi might therefore as well be Vasigtht- 
putra Siva Satakarni as any other son of Vasisthiputra €rt Palu- 
miayi, for it is not possible to be more definite about his identity, 
because he has been mentioned by only his metronymio Vasisthi- 


z Pulumayt in Liders’ list nos, 112%, 1123 eto., and Pulumavi in nos, 
1106, 1124 etc. 

2 This will be shown in our forthcoming art. on the genealogy and 
ebyonology of the later Satavahanas. 
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putra and patronymic Vilivayakura i. e, Pulumayi- Kumara, and 
not by his personal name, so that all that can be said with 
certainty about him, is that he was a son of Vasisthiputra Srt 
Pulumayi. If besides he was the same prince who tater on be- 
came king as VAsisthiputra Sri Siva Satakarni, his Kolhapur coin 
No. 1 must have been struck when he was yet a prince, Yuvardja, 
under his father and was ruling as his viceroy during some or 
several years of his reign. 


Next in order of time is prince Madharlputra Sivalakura of 
the Kolhapur coin No. 2, and we have seen Sivala-kura is 
Sivala~Kum@ra and means son of Sivala. Who then is Sivala? 

It is well-known that the suffix @ is added to proper names 
without any alteration of sense, or in the sense of endearment, 
and in Liders’ list of Brahm! inscriptions there occur several in- 
stances of proper names with that suffix, most of which no doubt 
belong to the later Satavahana period; e. g. (1) Krona ( Kanha) 
=Kanhila (No. 833), (2) Naga = Nagila ( Nos, 338, 470, 569), 
(3) Drona = Dronala (No. 1417), (4) Vasu=fem. Vasula ( No, 
249), and (5) Siva (Siva) = fem. Sivala (Nos. 709, 1268 ) where- 
fore masc. Sivala. So Siva = Sivale, and since there was only 
one king among the later Sdtavabanas who was called simply Siva, 
there is hardly any doubt that Sivalsa is that king Vasisthiputra 
Sri Siva Satakarni, (148-152 A. C.), and Sivalakura is therefore 
his son. He also bears the metronymic Madhariputra, wherefore 
the queen who was his mother was a Madhar! i.e. she belonged 
to the Madhara = Mathara gofra. The name of this gofra is met 
with in the metronymic of Madhariputa Siri Vira Purisadata 
son of Vasithipnta Cantamiila in the pillar inscriptions at 
Nagarjunikonds,' and alao in that of Madhariputa Svaimi 
Sakaséna in the Kanhér] cave inscriptions;* and from Héma- 
candra we have ‘ @42ureet aret:’ ( Abhidh@nacintamam, v. 846) 
and ‘atagi sarafasdt: ' ( Antkartha-samugraha, v.1194), so that 
MA4thara gotra would seem to be the gofra of Véda-vyisa. 

After Vasisthiputra Sri Siva Satakarni (148-152 A.C.) the 
succession which went back to the younger branch, when his 


1 Annual Report on South Indian Epigraphy, 1927, pp. 42-43 and 72, 
2 Lidere’ list, nos, 1001 and 1002, 
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uncle’s son Gautamiputra Sri Yajfia Satakarni (152-181 A. C.) 
ascended the S&tav4hana throne, went on till the last in that 
junior branch and never again reverted to the senior, so that for 
one thing it is certain that prince Sivalakura, who was the son 
of Vasisthiputra Sri Siva Satakarni, never ruled as king. So we 
know him only by his metronymic Madhartputra and patronymic 
Sivalakura : that is all. 


The last in point of time is the prince Gautam!putra Vilivaya- 
kura of the Kolhapur coin No. 3, and we have seen that he is the 
son of Sri Pulumavi (197-C. 205 A.C), the last of the Saitav&hanas, 
by his queen who belonged to the Gautama gdtra. The only other 
thing we can tell about him surely, is that since the Satavahana 
dynasty itself came to an end with his father Sri Pulumavi, this 
prince too did not rule as king. 


42 [ Annals, B. 0. 8, I. 


A NOTE ON THE MEANING AND USE OF THE 
WORD JOHAR 
By 
A. G. PAWAR 


The word Johar, indicating a form of obeisance, has attain: 
ed a degree of importance in the history of Shivaji, the founder 
of the Maratha Kingdom, by cresting a little problem regarding 
the influence exercised upon the king by the contemporary saint, 
Ramadasa. Tradition affirms that Ramadasa persuaded Shivaji to 
abandon the usage of saying johir and to adopt in ite place the 
practice of rimrim. Various accounts of this supposed change 
are given in the Bakhars according to one of which a meeting is 
said to have taken place betwaen the king and the saint in the 
Saka year 1573 (i.e, A. D. 1651-52) when the saint asked the 
king to introduce the ssid change. “ Your kingdom,” the saint 
is said to have observed to the king, “ is a kingdom of the Hindus. 
It is therefore against ( Hindu) religion to observe the custom 
of doing johar as the Mienchhas( Moslems) do. The Hindus 
should really say raémram and use the same expression in their 
writings. Henceforth no Hindu excepting a member of the de- 
pressed class should use the word joh@r.” It is said that the 
king accepted the suggestion and issued orders to the effect that 
ail the caste Hindus should use the expression riimram, but the 
Shudras were to stick to johk@r. Since that time the change in 
the mode of obeisance is said to have come into force. * 

The assertions made or implied in this account are utterly 
unhistorical. The question whether Shivaji met Ramadaga in the 
Saka year 1573, though relevant and important, need not be 
discussed here, particularly because it can be conclusively prov- 
ed that, whether this meeting took place or not, the change-over 
from johir to ramram could not have occurred in the manner 
suggested. On the strength of purely historical evidence, a detail- 
ed study of which is out of place hers, two facts can be 
well established to prove the falsity of the story as given 


' Seo Athalye’s Samarthanche Samarthya pp. 370-71. 
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in the Bakhars. Firstly, the term ramram was in vogue even he- 
fore the times of Shivaji and Ramadasa,' so that thore is no 
question of the king introducing a new mode of greeting. Se- 
condly, the practice of saying joha@r continued not only through- 
out Shivaji’s reign but at least tili the end of the seventeenth 
century, and what is even more important, the Chhatrapatis 
themselves used the term in their writings. ina letter which 
Shivaji wrote oniy three years before his death, he says johar 
to the addressee? (Maloji Ghorpade, the Chief of Mudioii, 
and the king’s son, Rajaram, uses the same expression in the 
letters he wrote to the chief of Sunda in the year 1690, * 
Had Shivaji ordered the change in accordance with the wishes of 
Ramadasa, he himself would not have been guilty of a lapse, nor 
his son, Rajaram, would have dared to violate his father’s injunc- 
tions, The gross absurdity of the story of the Bakhara becomes 
even more evident when we remember that, according to it, only 
low~-class Hindus were to continue the use of the expression 
Johar, but, in fact, the Chhatrapatis themselves freely used it! 
he use of the term r@mram even before the times of Shivaji 
and Rémadasa and the currency of the expression jo@r during the 
reign of the first three Maratha kings negative the sugyestion 
that the former term came into foree by a royal decree. Johir 
is quite an ancient word (as is shown below) whereas riimram 
came to be freely used cince the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, It is obvious that the subsequent disappearance of the 
word johar aniong the caste Hindus together with the retention 
of its use by the lower class, andthe prominence which the word 
ramram obtained in course ot time, led the imaginative writers of 
the Bakhars, which are but later productions, to weave a story 
around ‘ the plot’ and make both Shivaji and Ramadasa play au 
important part in it. One can conceive the possibility that 
Ramadass, being s devotee of Rama, was interested in the spread 
of his cult. Naturally the practice of saying ramr@m may have 





1 Namadeva, a fourteenth century saint-poet, has used it in one of bis 


abhafigas (see Bharat Itihas Sansbodhak Manda! Quarterly Vol. 4, p. 59) and 
in an official letter written before the beginning of Shivaji’s regime the same 
expression has been used ( see, B. I. 8. M. Itivratts, Saka 1838, pp. 6-7). 

2 For this letter, see Patrasarsongraha Vol. 2, No. 1901. 

8 See letters Nos. 477-78 of Shivacharitra-Sahity« Vol. 3, 
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obtained enthusiastic support by his followers in the first instance 
and hy many others in the end. Even so, Ramadaga was not the 
first to coin the word, nor did Shivaji give it the royal sanction 
and support. 

The eventual displacement of jofir by other terms is a fact 
which must be admitted but cannot be easily explained. If the 
Bakhar account is to be accepted as an explanation of the change 
it appears that the objection raised against that word was reli- 
yous. As quoted above, it is said that it was “ against ( Hindu ) 
religion t> observe the custom of doing johiir as the Mlenchhas 
ilo.” If really an eppeal were made to the Hindus on the reli- 
gious ground it must vertainly have evoked a hearty response, 
because religion was still a living force. The religious argu- 
ment against johir, if it were raised, would be forceful and 
significant but, as is shown below, utterly baseless, lt must be 
mentioned here that the expression which superseded johiir was 
not ramram alone. Many other terms came to be used from time 
to time and some of them still hold their ground strongly. Thus, 
for instance, in a letter written in 1600 the word dawmianata' is 
uscd whereas in another letter written fifteen years later the 
word used is sistiiga memaxk@ra, * Both of these expressions are 
pretty old and still vory much in use. The addition of rimram 
to the modes of greeting, and possibly the prejudice engineered 
against johdr, may have led to its subsequent downfall. 

’ Johiir is a purely indigenous word unconnected with any 
custom of the Mlenchhas who, at that time, were synonymous 
with Moslems. Had the word contained any ingredient suspected 
of Moslem origin, one would have reasonably expected to mast 
the word in the Aajyavxyavah@rukovsha, which lexicon, as is well 
known, was purposely composed by Shivaji's order to give San- 
akrit equivalents of mainly Persian words. The Aosha, however, 
does not refer to it.* In fact, the word is much older than the 





1 Shivacharitra-Sahitya, Vol. 2, letter No. 340. 
2 Idem No. 146. 
3 The stanza which refers to the modes of greeting is as follows :—= 
freerarad reat WONAM GPT AA 
AMGEN: TAs FAIA SAT APA: nh 8. 52 
In thia desoription, the rendering of AGw4 by TIRIT appears to be literally 
correct because, whatever physical movements may have accompanied SH(4 
in its original sense, it was just an equivalent of 44851% to the Hindus who 
{ continued on the next page ) 
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contact of the Persian language and Islamic culture with the 
Hindu society. 


A few instances! of its earlier use may be given here to show 
how pure it is in origin, how polite in its meaning, and how wide 
in its application. 


In Gath@saptasati, a work of about 300 A.D, we have 7 git TaTo 
sitar ‘ salutations are not offered to the gods’ (in this manner), 
‘The V. L. quoted by Weber are weit! AMEE Arete Ba ar. In 
Silanka’s Commentary * on Avadyaka, we read in astory (3 
Hettage A a Aang a wz TMA ‘a man, who is seen, is greeted with 
the word juAdr and one should do whatever he tells,’ As Silanka 
lived about 870 A, D, the word must bave been current in the 
nin i century. In the Busavapuran of Bhimkavi, a Kannad work 
of the fourteenth century, the word jokdr and its variant johar 
(snst ) are frequently used. Thus we have Aad ¥E weite Ge 
azz’ ‘seeing him (i.e. the ascetic) he(the prince ) said johiir 
and lay prostrate at his tect’ Haqaqa Fea Ga sieey.’ ‘ The 
prince said, why is he not attending to my word juhar?’ efai 
aay aug ate signe Gan agit" ‘he came near, lifted both 
his hands and said “O worshipful sage I bow to you;” Ftet 
Sisewaa qeaga ’ ‘ saluting with the words johar johar. 


It is quite likely that further search might bring to light sev~ 
eral other instances of the use of the word johur during the many 
centuries preceding its use at the time of the Marathas, The 


( continued from the previous page ) 

bad accepted aud appropriated the custom. Both Paes and Nuniz, in their 
description of the court and the courtiers of the Vijayanagar Kings support 
this view. Says Paes, “The salaam whieh is tle gresteat courtesy that 
exists among them is that they put their hands joined above their head as 
ligh as they can.” Nuniz says the same thing when be remarks, “ each one 
somes by himself aud bows his head and raises his hands. This is what 
they call the salaam."——A Foryoiten Empire pp. 250, 372. 

! Tam highly obliged to my colleagues Prof. Kundangar and Dr. Ghatage 
for the troubles they have taken for me in finding out the uses of the word 
in Kannad and Prakrit languages. 

+ Weber ed. 332. 

Sildika cited in Leumann's Avasyaka Erzdblungen, p. 25. 

4 Basava Purin, 46-5. 

5 Idem 46-7. 

§ Idem 46-8. 

1 Idem 46-42, 
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few instances cited here make some points regarding the use and 
meaning of the word quite clear. Firstly, it is a purely indige- 
nous term derived from a Prasrit, and possibly from a Sanskrit, 
word. As already mentioned, Weber gives a quotation which 
treats TBR, AACE anid Sitgit as synonyms. He also refers toa 
Ms. (Ms. X) which derives the word sit@rx from waere. I do not 
feel competent to discuss the etymology ' of the word, nor am I 
able to detect any connection between it and the well known 
Rajput practice of juuhur.* 1 auffices our purpose here to know 
that etymologically johar stood for quite a respectable mode of 
obeisance, 


Secondly, the word indicated a vocal utterance accompanied 
by some bodily movement inthe case of n meeting between per- 
sons. The quotations from Basavapuran make this fact quite 
clear. There we see that salutations were offered with the word 
Johar (or its variant ) and “ both hands were lifted.” Sometimes 
prostration seems to have accompanied the utterance of the word. 


Thirdly, it appears that during all the ages when the word 
was rightly used, it expressed a mode of greeting which was appli- 
cable equally to all the sections of the community, Its use 
implied no invidious distinction between the person who saluted 
and him that received the salute. Even princes were using the 
word freely so that its use by Shivaji and his son was quite 
in conformity with the age-long practice. 


Johar being so impeccable in its use for centuries, its degra- 
‘dation in modern times is as surprising as inexplicable. The 
continuance of other modes of greeting and the appearance of 
new ones do not, in themselves, constitute a problem. So the dis- 
placement of joidar, thought too sudden, can yet be understood. 
But why degradation? Joh@r now implies a basic lowness of 
position in the person who offers the salute. and this is the only 
meaning of the word to day. According to Moleaworth, the 
word is “ used by the agn aise etc. in saluting their betters or 


1 My learned colleague Dr, Ghatage is of opinion that the word sfigit 
can with propriety be derived from the Sanskrit word Sige, 

1 Jauher also is said to bave been derived from a Prakrit word, See 
Vincent Smith's Akabar the Great Mogul, 2nd ed. p. 72 £. n. 
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each other.”'’ The loss of status suffered by johar is indeed 
deplorable, and the more so because the cause of it is not known. 
The question of its relation with any custom of the Mlenchhas, ag 
described in the Bakhars, has been already disposed of. No 
foreign influence working upon the term nor any royal decree 
deprived it of its dignity, or belittled its importance. It may, 
however, be conceded that an ignorant but vigorous propaganda 
against it by interested and equally ignorant people may have 
dislodged the word from the Ligh position it held and driven it to 
the last limits of the social strata. But it shall have to be 
admitted that when the Mahars or Chambhars say joldr they are 
using an expression which even kings and princes used for 
centuries. ! 


* Molesworth adds a second meaning of the term as a “ word of obeisance 


used to a Raja by bis attendants, implying O Warrior!” This sense in 
general agrees with the original significance of the term but Molesworth's 
suggestion that sjtqx comes from iss is not clear, 


SEX-LIFE IN ANCIENT INDIA—SOME THOUGHTS 
BY 
K. R. PISHAROTI 


The life of an Indian to whatever caste or creed be might be- 
long is essentially religious; and all his activities are motivated 
by religious considerations and conditioned by religions conven- 
tions, Sex-activity is no exception to thie: it works on a 
religious bias and for a religious purpose. 

What is the motive of sex-life? If anoient traditions and 
legends are any indication in the matter, the main motive of 
sex-life is the begetting of children for the performance of the 
funeral obsequies of the parents, so that they might have happi- 
ness ensured for them in the life hereafter, which Hindu religion 
holds out as the summum bonum of existence. The stories of the 
Mahabharata and the Ramayana clearly indicate that the greatest 
blessing of a married state was the begetting of children; and if 
marriage failed in this particular respect, married men were pre- 
pared to do anything te beget children, not only to abide by the 
severest rules of religious discipline, as practised by Dasaratha 
and Dilipa, but also to cast off all rules and conventions of reli- 
gious and social life, why even the csnons of higher ethics and 
morality, if such a step would ensure them the birth of an issue, 
an aspect evidenced by the birth of Dhrtarastra and Pandu and 
their children. Those national epics of India would, then, have 
it that the begetting of children to ensure for parents happiness 
in the life hereafter and to carry forward the family functions 
was the highest and noblest function of married life. 

The idea that sex-life is primarily and fundamentally intend- 
ed for securing progeny has been so ancient and so deeply in- 
atilled that it exists in every one of us in a nascent or active 
state and shapes all our sex—activities. At the same time it has 
not failed to evoke the higher aesthetic and emotional attitudes 
which nature has associated with sex-life and sex-activitios, 
Rightly, therefore, our forefathers have classified sex-life from 
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three fundamental points of view : Dharma-érigara, Artha-érigara 
and Kéma-ésrigira ; and to this we may add alao Moksa-éragara 
Under the first of these varieties come the marriages of the Reis 
of old who married, because certain religious rites could be per- 
formed only in company with their wedded wives; and under 
the last variety come the divine love of the Gopls for Lord Krsna, 
Of & more mundane type are the other two varieties: when a king 
marries for reasons of state, that forms an instance of Artha~ 
Srngitra, a typical legendary instance of which we have in the 
marriage of Udayana with Padmavatl, which is dramatised in 
the Svapna-nataka, ‘The last variety of Ka@ma-srigara is illust- 
rated in the same king’s marriage of Vasavadatta. Practically 
marriages which are or may be characterised as Gandharva, are 
really instances of Kima-srigara, though in modern parlance 
this term has come to acquire another sense altogether. 


This kind of prosaic analysis of the marriage motive which 
our fore~fathers introduced into the most romantic of life’s acti- 
vities may be characterised as depriving it of the essence of its 
life, as hurling it down from the heights of sensuous emotiona- 
lism to the depths of sordid intellectualism. Such characterisa- 
tion, we must say, is indeed a mistake. Art does not lose its 
artistic value and emotion its emotional value, simply because 
it has been analytically considered, That an artist has some 
specific motive in executing a work of art does not certainly take 
away from its value as a work of art. Irrespective, therefore, of 
the ultimate motives under which ‘a marriage has taken place 
every Indian marriage can bloom into a romance, in the same 
way as the most romantic of modern marriages can end in sordid 
misery, Marriages in India have generally been a far greater 
success than they have been elsewhere ; and the reason is uot far 
to seek. For, in India the romance of love begins with marriage, 
whereas in the West it ends with marriage ; it begins in the East 
where it ends in the West. 


Very great importance has, indeed, been attached in the past 
to this subject—the subject of sex-life. The intricacies of sex—life 
have attracted the attention of even the eminent seers of old, and 
sexology has been raieed to the position of a Sastra, i. e. a science, 
and the Indian has granted the title of Muni or Rsi to Vatsyéyana 

43 [ Annals, BO. R. 1.) 
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the exponent of sexology-the same position which he has assign- 
ed to the Sirakaras in other branches of knowledge. The Kama- 
éastra of Vataydyana, the last great writer on the subject of sex, 
is a book of great human interest: it isa book which is equally 
good for the saintly Brahman, the politically minded Ksatriya 
and the emotion-filled man and woman. And the author of the 
work, consistently with the exceedingly humanising character 
of sex-life and sex-activities, has described Kama as the highest 
of life’s ideals to be sought after. Those who go after Dharma 
wish to ensure happiness in the world hereafter, and those who 
are after Artha wish to ensure it in this world itself. Both these 
are thus after happiness, but are in active search after the instru- 
ment thereof. Those, however, who are after K@ma are directly 
in search of happiness. According to Vatsyayana, Kia, there- 
fore, is the most important of the threefold objects of mundane 
existence. 


Vatsyayana has instituted a detailed study of man and woman 
from the point of view of their sex-worthiness; and this is then 
utilised for classifying them so as to ensure proper sex-life. The 
classification has been made from the point of view of physical 
traits, and since these are but an indication of their psychologi- 
eal content, it is psychological also to some extent, All the same, 
lest the unwary should be led astray, the author has enunciated 
the fundamental psychological principle, underlying all sex- 
activity : it is nothing other than complete happiness for the parties 
concerned, physics], intellectual and emotional, Every sox- 
activity instinctively craves for complete sex-happineas, and 
whenever this happiness is wanting in completeness, then the 
activity is a failure: it is at best only one-sided satisfaction and 
is, therefore, void of all romance, for it faiis to immerse the 
lovers in ecstatio bligs. Elaborate directions have, therefore, been 
laid down, regarding the choice of the partner, the place and 
time of union and last, but not least, the mode of sex-act. The 
methods to be adopted to win each other’s heart and to retain it, 
when once it is won, the numerous modes of kissing and embrac- 
ing, the varied modes of sex~act-all these are desoribed in such 
elaborate details that one would wonder if all that has been said 
could be practical even. Thus irrespective of the motive underly- 
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ing a union, irrespective of the temperamental differences inherent 
in the parties themselves, every sex-act could yield the full 
bliss arising from sex-activity. 

The Kame-éastra of Vatayayana attests to the fact that the 
Indian never forgot the fundamental fact that sex-activity <s 
intensely human. In spite of the healthy religious discipline, 
in spite of the numerous social and religious taboos which beset 
the life of the average Indian, the fundamental fact that man 
is an animal, possessed of animal passions and of a longing to 
satiate these passions, has never been ignored; and this 
explains the presence in India of the professional loose woman, 
well-known under the familiar title dancing girl, If man or 
woman leads a loose life, itis an indication that he or she does 
not get sex-satisfaction at home, if, indeed, we take no 
cognisance of those who are forced to sell their bodies to keep 
their body and soul together. It is, therefore, desirable that for 
the sake of such unfortunates who are sex misfits and hence 
out of tune in their own home, society should devise some outlet, 
lest they should develop a morbid mentality and be a continued 
menace to the society they live in. This appears to be main 
basis of the organisation of the class, Known as dancing girls 
in India. These have in later days degraded themselves, and man 
has in nosmall measure helped them in the process of their 
downfall; but it deserves not to be forgotten that in anoient 
days at least they formed an honoured part of society and were 
the custodians of art and culture, as evidenced by the terms 
Ganika, Nagarika etc. 

Irrespective, then, of the motives with which or the 
circumstances under which a marriage was contracted, the 
human aspect of sex-life, namely the enjoyment of the supreme 
bliss of love, requires that birth should be controlled; for too 
many offsprings constitute a serious handicap to enjoyment. Our 
Pauranike traditions would show that the elite of the land always 
suffered from a lack, rather than a superfluity, of issue. The 
dancing girl has always successfully controlled birth; for she 
has to maintain her charms for the success of her trade, since to 
this position she has degraded herself and her ancient art. 
These considerations would show that our forefathers consciously 
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practised birth control. Following the traditional Indian out- 
look on the question, we find Vatsyayana giving detailed direc 
tions in his work as to how one may control the birth of children. 
The most practical of the methods he has elaborated is the regu- 
laiion of the sex-act with due regard to the periods of the women 
and the variation in the modes of aex-act. His attitude towards 
abortion is equally clear; he condemns it as a heinous sin, asa 
dreadful crime. Life in every form has always been sacred, and 
the life of the embryo in the womb is no exception. 

Quite consistently with the author’s attitude towards birth- 
control, he would have it that sex-education is a necessary part 
of general education, both for boysand girls. ‘l'o ensure the 
bond of union between a couples, it is highly necessary that each 
should give the other the maximum amount of sex-pleasure; 
and this, be it noted, is not possible, unless one knows fully the 
whole complexities of sex and sex-life. In the case of man, our 
author would have it that this education should come off im- 
mediately after his general education and before his getting marri- 
ed. In the case of girls, it may come off either before or after 
marriage according as convenience for such study is available, 
If this study should come after marriage, she must take the 
previous permission of her husband, lest he should misander- 
stand the object of suchastudy. ‘ihe unmarried girl should 
study the theory of sex~life from one in whom she would have 
implicit faith, such for instance as her nurse or faithful friend. 
Vatsydyana lays it down as a fundamental aziom that ignorance 
of sex-life is the primary cause of ali unhappy marriages. 


Whatever might be the ulterior aim of sex-life, its immediate 
aim is complete happiness or the realisation of the bliss of love 
in its fullest and richest measure. Hence Vatsyéyana would go 
further and insist that the mere satisfaction of sex—appetite does 
not constitute sex-life. Ha has, therefore, detailed all the ac- 
cessories of sex~life, and under this head he has included all those 
things and activities which give pleasure to the varied sensory 
organs. According to him, studied effort should be made, with 
due deference to the likes and dislikes of the partners, to make 
oneself as pleasing to tbe other as nature and art together are 
capable of making one-by dress, by cosmetics, by speech, by 
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words, by thoughts, by conduct and by general attiude. There 
should be nothing which would in any way jar upon the partner, 
why even the place itself must have an atmosphere of happiness 
and romance. In other words, one should completely adapt one- 
self, for the time being at least, to the aesthetic needs of the other, 
if one would have complete happiness. 

This outlook nesessarily raises another very important aspect 
which Vatsydyana has stressed-the attitude of the mind of the 
lovers in every sex-act. The lovers must conduct themselves like 
Jours enjoying the fruits of love for the first time. Zhe woman 
niust be wooed and won every tinea sex-act is done. The hus 
band hag no right to except condescension from his wife, simply 
for the reason that she is his partner in life. This is psychologi- 
cally a very correct attiude, for it ensures even for the married 
couples novelty and romance during the whole period of their 
existence. Asa wife, a woman certainly has certain duties to 
perform ; but the satisfaction of the sex-appetite of her hushand 
does not form part of ber duty. ‘The husband must court her 
like a lover again sand again, and together they should enjoy 
sex-bliss. Hence Vatsyayana does not make any distinction 
between a Ganika and a wedded wife, so far as their sex-aotivi- 
ties are concerned. In actual sex~act there is no difference bet- 
ween woman and woman, man and man and between mon and 
women, This is an important practical direction that he would 
give all married couples as well as all jovers and prospective 
couples about to be joined in wedlock. The non-realisstion of 
thia aspect of sex-life is the main cause of the failure of s0 many 
marriages that we meet with in the world at large. 


SUKHAPRAKASA—HIS IDENTITY AND WORKS 
BY 
E. P, RADHAKRISHNAN 


In the history of the post~Samkara advaita dialectical 
literature, three authors stand out as pre-eminent. They are 
Sri Harga, Citsukha and Madhusiidana Sarasvatl. The object of 
the dialectioal works of these authors is to show the untenability 
of the multiplicity of concepts accepted in other schools of 
philosophy on their own so-called logical grounds and thus 
show that Brahman is the only one absolute reality, unshakable 
by logic, The lines of approach of these scholars differ, 
though the aim is one. SrJ Harsa and Madhbusidana quite 
uncompromisingly took up the destructive attitude while refut- 
ing the counter theories; but in Citsukha we have a happy 
harmony of the two aspects of advaita dialectics, constructive 
fs well as destructive, So much so a comprehensive under- 
standing of the TativapradipikG has come to be considered 
as a necessary introduction of advaita dialectics. 

Citsukh? is a difficult work and the commentary of 
Pratyagripa, printed in the Nirnaya Sagar edition of Citsuihi, is 
of immense help to clearly grasp many points. Many of the 
previous views and authorities refuted in Citsukhi are traced to 
their original sources in the Nayanaprasadini, I have collected 
all these and shall try to publish them with pertinent remarks 
in a separate paper in future. The date of Pratyagripa is not 
clearly known. MM. Gopinath Kaviraj’ gives his date as about 
1400 A. D., but the grounds are not stated. 

Now, we kuow that Sukbaprakésa was a disciple of Citsukha. 
He has written s commentary on his teacher’s work, Cifsuki?, 
and a manuscript of this commentary is available in the Madras 
Govt. Oriental Library ( R. No. 5203). On a perusal of this 
commentary I found that many passages found in Pratyagripa’s 





1 Introduction to Des. Cat. of Par. Mim. Mas. in Sarasvati Rbavan 
Library, Benares, Vol. I, p. iv. 
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commentary are identical here, so that the conclusion is that 
Pratyagripsa, if is doubtless, seems to have made use of this 
commentary also, In this paper it is not possible to enter 
into a comparison of the two commentaries; but I shail discuss 
generally sbout the date, identity, and works of the earlier 
commentator, Sukhaprakasa. 

Date: 

Regarding the date of Sukhaprakasa we have not to seek far. 
Being the direct disciple of Citsukha, he should have flourished 
early in the 13th century A. D. 

‘The assumption of some scholars that he is the teacher of the 
famous Anandagiri does not seem to be correct. Obviously such 
an assumption is founded on an equation of the two names 
Sukhaprakasa and SuddbSnanda on a formal similarity, for 
which there is not only no necessity, but such identification 
will lead to ativyZpti in many similar instances. Hence Sukha- 
prakaga has to be held as a different author from Suddhananda, 
From Amalananda’s reference, we know that Sukhaprakada 
was his vidyaguru. 

Works: 

The following works are found ascribed to him by Aufrecht, 
(0. Catalogorum I, p. 723b). 

(1) Tattvaprakriyavyakhya, (2) Nyayadipavalitika, (3) Nydya~ 
makarandaviveeani, (4) Pratyaktattvapradipikatiké and (5) Bhava- 
dyotanika. I shall discuss these one by one presently, 

1 Tattvaprakriyavyakhya. Aufrecht notices one manuscript 
of this work, (Buhler’s Guj. Report IV, 54). This copy is in- 
complete. Nothing more about this work was known to him. 

An advaitic work of the name Tatteaprakriya is noticed in 
Burnell’s Tanjore Library Catalogue, p. 94b (the corresponding 
No. in the New set of Tanjore Des. Catalogue being 7546 ), From 
the introductory verses: 

aaaarratgradrarargana: | 
TET GST aes at awe AT W 
weginqrmateea: dnqrawanag | 

a was farsa aeereaa i 
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it would appear that the author was a disciple of Ramatirtha. 

There is also a commentary on this 7atteaprakriya. It is by 
Anantadeva, son of Apadeva, It is called Sumpradayanirtipana. 
It begins: 

FAPATAM ASAT VATS | 
wana arratonrg Atagiararaaers Il 
aicradtdarecnes TATA: | 
WITATUTTAGIAAHGTA: TERIA UV 

This commentary attributed to Anantadeva, son of Apadeva 
in the Vanjore Ms. (No. 7547) calls for an examination here. It 
ie called Sampraddyanirtpaya, for, as the second verse in the 
beginning says, the cominentary explains the views of three pra- 
athdnas or sampradayas : 

searaxaregreadngra: Tess | 

See also later where he seems to say that by |’rasthanatraya, 
he ineans the interpretation of Samkara’s Brahmasitrabhasya, by 
Vivarandcarys, Vartikakara and others: 

Rewrsraiteennagaiemnene = saEaaATAT 
ent Fqrafagrad frecaa yer: | 
The fact that by prasthanatraya we should take three lines of 
interpretation of Samkara’s bhasya has been set forth by me ona 
previous occasion (see on Sarvadargsaua Literature to be publish-~ 
ed in the Annals of B.O. R.T.). 

On an examination of the Tanjore Ms. No, 7546 described in 
the recent catalogue under the caption, Taléeprakriya, 1 find that 
the text is exactly identical with what is printed as Siddhania- 
tattva of Anantadeva in the Pandit 22. So much so the Tattva- 
prakriya is only another name for the Siddhaniatattva of Ananta- 
deva. Again since in both the Tafteaprakriya and the commen- 
tary thereon, there is a reference to the author’s teacher, Rama- 
tirtha, there is every reason to believe that Anantadeva himself 
wrote the commentary also on bis Siddhantatativa ( Tattvapra- 
kriya ). 

This Anantadeva calls himself as the son of Apndeva, He 
has, however, to be differentiated from Anantadeva II, his grand- 
son, who also is the son of Apadeva and who commented on the 
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Mimimsinydyaprakdéa of his father, Anantadeva I (0.1575 A. D.} 
was the son of Apadeva I, and father of Apadeva II (author of 
the Mimarustinyayaprakasa) and grandfather of Anantadeva II 
(author of the Smrtikaustubla, BhatiGlankira etc.). His teacher, 
Ramatirtha, is the same as the commentator on the Upadesasahasri 
and the Sauksepasiriraka, However, he had alse another guru, 
by name Narayana, of the Bhatta family of Benares, who was 
born about 1513 A. D, and whom he mentions in his Manonurait. 
Jananiitaka (Sar. Bhavan Texts 76). He composed the following 
works: 

1. Krgnakrigakutthalaryah (Ms. BORL, 152 of 1902-07 ). - 

2. Kergnabhakticandrikindtaka ( Ms. BOKI, 152 of 1902-07 ). 


3. Bhaktibhigavatasarigraha, being a coliestion of choice 
verses from the Bhagavatapurana ( Ms. RASB. Cat. No. V, 3671). 

4. Bhaldisata ( Ms. India Office Cat. No. 2521), 

5. Bhagavadbhaktinirnaya or Viveka (Ms. Adyar Cat. LI, p. 
195b). This is printed in the Sar. Bh. Texts 72. This work is’ 
olearly referred to as his grandfather's work by Anantadeva II 
in his Mathurasetu (See Ind. Office Cat. I p. 1402a ). 


6, Bhagavanntmakaumudivyakhya ( Ms. BBRAS, 1152, Madras 
Govt. Library, R Nos. 1424b and 1748 ), 

7. Manonuranjanunataka ( Sar. Bh. Edn. 76 ). 

8, Siddhintatattva or Tattvaprakriyad with commentary. 

This information regarding Anantadeva is only by the way. 

It is thus olear that the author of the commentary on the Yutiva- 
prakriy@ is none other than Anantadeva, disciple of Ramatirtha. 
Thus Ramatistha could not have lived prior to the 16th century 
A. D. so that Sukhaprakdsa, Citsukha’s disciple thus could not 
have commented on the Tattvaprakriya. Bubler’s reference per- 
haps refers to Sukhaprakasa’s commentary on the Tattvapradipika 
of Citeukha, Tuttvaprakriya being a mistaken reading for Tattva- 
pradiptka. 

2, Nya@yadipavalivyakhya, 

Aufrecht gives two references for this work ( Hall p. 206 and 
557). He attributes the commentary to Sukhaprakass, But 
on examining the Bikaner Manuscript, this ascription was found 
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to besa mistake. Really the commentary is by Anubhitisvaripa, 
who wrote commentaries on all the known works of Ananda- 
bodhs. The colophon in the Bikaner manuscript reads : 


afer staqqgaiterecrardgarai -aragiqraetéterat fgdtatseara: | 
8. NyGyamakarandavivecani. 

Aufrecht gives two references (Hail p. 155 and Burnell’s 
Tanjore Catalogue p. 94b ). The latter catalogue has been revis- 
ed by Prof. P. P. 8, Sastri in whose new set of descriptive cat: 
alogues there are four manuscripts (Nos. 7465-68 ). The first 
three are complete while the last one is incomplete, The com- 
mentary begins: 


wrqigttagt feqi sez- 
Merwenrgqarag’ taraa | 
adea aq ... 
eon wee hat ae W 
ws . Utaahaweara | 
agra ard sartaeey weg 0 
gareragian waratwtiaeaT | 
aipd fad qraeeaaa ad no 
aifttery saiiaia cteantraararera(:) Rreraett- 
wit gateqaaaeara Rreaigard sen ofan 
aHUMVaTNTaaTAAaUNs FATA — BATHATAT | etc. 


It ends:—~ Sat feraierratat aut isa sera are—araeg- 
aga) aeegiat dietacutergantesagetai wersarrat 


MTU | BIS ASVTGIT wWaTgegeag | areTE- 
frerrareeaagaaita @ seueargeat sfaangara emery | GweT AAT 
araggrararara | 

Colophon reads: af wrreaTagantarsrerartdifeegayearag- 
Reqaligaragageaaasa aac ars TATA t 

Prof, P. P. 8. Sastri in his remarks adds: “‘ This author has also 
written a commentary on bfs guru’s { Citsukha’s) Tatteapradipka, 
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He lived during the middle of the 17th century (?). This author 
seems to have written a commentary on Anandabodha’s Pramd- 
namala algo.” The date of Sukhaprakdaéea as the middle of the 
17th century is surprising. The further information that he 
wrote a commentary on Anandabodha’s Pramanamala also ia 
purely 8 muddle. Prof. P. P. S. Sastri seems to have mistaken 
Citsukha’s Pramiinamilavyakhyd { Madras Ms. R. 3273 ) for Sukha- 
prakaga’s work. 


Comparing the above extracts from the Ny&yamakarandavi- 
vecan! of Sukhaprakaéa with the text of the commentary on the 
Nyiiyamakaranda, printed in the Chowkhamba edition, which is 
attributed to Citsukha, we find that the texts are identical, with 
the exception that in the printed version the mangalaélokas are 
missing. The very absence of the mangalaélokainthe beginning 
itself is a ground for doubting the attribution of the commentary 
to Citsukhs. All the four manuscripts in the Tanjore Palace 
Library have the colophon mentioning Sukhaprak&sa as the 
author of the commentary. The colophon in a manusoript in 
possession of Mr. Damodaran Nambudiriped of Peruvanattumana 
near Shorauur, Cochin State, also explicitly mentions Sukhapra- 
kaSa as the author. 


af sftovagartarrerarisiattergagiageaargiarcaqatiad- 
qarnagmatata saaeegaaa wae! 


Again one of the verses in the beginning of the Tanjore Ms. 
clearly mentions Sukhaprakééa as the author. 
garage weawedaeat | 
died feaa varcaeraiaaat 0 
In the light of these evidences it should be admitted that the 
real author of the commentary is Sukhaprakaéa and ite attribu- 
tion to Citsukha isa mistake; and if out of winigamanaviraha, 
one argues the other way that the real author is Citsukha and 
that the teacher’s work is in some manuscripts wrongly ascribed 
to his pupil, Sukhaprakasa, the following additional evidence 
may serve asan answer. Inthe Citsukhteyakhya of Sukhapra- 
kasa ( which will be shortly described) the second mangalaéloka 
is the same as the first verse in the Ny@yamakarandavivecani. The 
identity of this verse clearly proves the identity of authors. 
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It now ramains to explain how the colophon of the Ny@ya- 
makarandavyakhya@ printed in the Chowk. edition mentions Cit- 
sukha as the author. Further some manuacripts also have the 
colophon giving Citsukha as the author. Reference may be made 
to the following Mas., all of them recorded in the Cat. Catalogo- 
rum (India Office Cat. Nos. 2373-74; Mitra Notices No. 1682; 
Stein’s Cat, p. 124 and Extr. p. 328). Woecannot find any rea- 
sonable explanation for this except that this colophon is a mis- 
take. The fact that all these manuscripts have no mariyalasioka 
is of special significance for this conclusion, for it is not the 
characteristic way of Citsukha to open his commentary without 
a mangala, : 

Buch jumbling of authorship is not also very uncommon. 
For in tho case of the Tédvaisyubhasyatippana attributed to Ananda- 
giri in the Anand&érama edition, different manuscripts have 
different colophons, though the entire text isthe same. In some 
Mss. the author is mentioned as Narendrapur!, in some others 
the colophons give Sivanands as the author, while in the Ana 
ndagrama edition it is attributed to Anandagiri. This confusion 
does not seem to admit of an easy solution at the present state 
of out insufficient material. Ihave examined this problem in 
some detail in a paper in the Poona Orientalist. Thus what I 
wish to stress is that from the mere colophon we should not 
hasten to determine the authorship of a work unless it is 
confirmed by other evidences as well. 


4. Tattvapradipikavyakhya, 
Aufrecht refers to Burnell’s Cat. p. 92b. In the Madras Govt. 


Oriental Mes. Library also there is a Ms. of this commentary to 
which I shall come shortly. 


5. Bhadvadyotanika. Regarding this work as noted in Aufrecht 
as a separate work of Sukhaprakaga ( Cat. Cat. I, p. 407) I wish 
to say that it isa mistake. The work is identical with item (4) 
above for Sukhaprakasa’s commentary on the Ci/sukhi is called 
Bhiivadyotantka. 


Thus altogether the number of works written by Sukhapra- 
kaéa reduces to two, commentaries on the Nydyamakaranda and 
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on the Tattuapradipika. Besides these, he also wrote one Adhi- 
karayaratnamala (Madras Ms, R. 2902 ). 

In the following I give only very few remarks about these 
works. 


Citsukhivyikhya-Bhaivadyotanika. A complete manuscript of 
this work is available in the Madras Library { R. No. 5203). It 
is very scrappy with many omissions in the middle. However 
it is interesting to append here the extracts from the beginning 
ete. It begins: 


warenraa ata aa gaa egy 
aqrangaed fraargtag t 
[ aGaeqentitreraercatierant 
a Grit ) aeete att sare: 
aeciqitigt fagt 9es- 
AerwEngaiast Tag | 
a Abarat fintat azar: eau 
swore... TATU... ARATENTRT ETAT: | 
arqatatrerd Reaa git aE 
( The portion within brackets in the first verse has been filled 
up from the Adhikaranaratnamala. See later on). 


The second verse is identical with the mazgalasloka in his 
Nyayamakarandavivecani, which proves the identity of authorship. 
In many places this commentary is brief; but still it is helpful 
in tracing the views expressed by Citsukha, as it comes from the 
author's own disciple, A comparative study of the commentaries 
on Cisukht by Sukhaprakaéa and Pratyagripa showa that the 
latter had made use of Sukhaprakasa’s work. In many places 
Pratyagripa quotes verbatim Sukhaprakaéga’a expressions. 
Of course, there are many points of difference alao between the 
two; but within the limited scope of this short paper it ie not 
possible to give a comparative statement. Here I shall give a 
list of the chief authorities cited in Sukhaprak4éa’s commen- 
tary. 
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Gangituri, Gungipuriyah and Gatgipuriyamata, pp. 5.7. 38. 
43, 51. 53, 55. 59. 71. 77. 78. 79. 80. 87. 87. 244, 

Bhatta Vartixa, pp. 8 62. 

Udayana, pp. 9. 56. 81. 84. 87. 91. 129-30. 

Lilavatikara, pp. 9, 163. 164. 180, 182. 189. 204. 221. 

Vartikakara, pp. 12. 57. 92. 105. 113. 145. 248, 

Manamanohara, pp. 15. 27. 35. 53. 110. 

Salikanatha, pp. 32. 46. 

Murari, pp. 32. 46. 

Nyayakalpataru, p. 50. 

Tatpary aparisuddhi, pp. 52. 221. 

Aksapada, pp. 63. 155. 

Vacaspati Miéra, pp. 83. 129. 130. 137. 150. 

Kiranavall, p. 85. 

Brahmasiddhi, p. 103. 

Khandanakara, p. 123. 

Bhattapadah, p, 129. 

* Sureévaravértika, p. 214. 

Istasiddhikara, pp. 241. 243. 

Paficapadika, p, 243, 

Samkhyasaptati, p. 247. 

Adhikaranaratnamala, This is a work of Sukhaprakasa. A Ma, 
of this is available in the Madras Ori. Library ( R. No. 2902). 
This is perhaps designed after his teacher’a two worke of the 
fame nature, namely Adiikaranamafijari ( R. 3305e) and Adht- 
karanasamngati (R. 38054). Later on Bharatitirtha ‘wrote the 
Vaiyasikadhikeragamala on this model, Sukhaprak&$a’s work 


begins: 
—_— ner 
faniaagees faararetag t 
afarqurteraacitiqant 
a Oiet ent waa Fat: Sn 
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frvamteindares . fa | 
arregatareiant PrpaeIsaIss FA Nl 
AMAA ARE, 
SPT TTT ATT | 
AAROTATST 
feaa afr gamers 0 

The first verse is the same as the verse in the beginning of 
his Bhavadyotanika (see above ), In this as well as in the second 
he refers to hia guru, Citsukha, and in the third he says that the 
Adhikaranaratnamala is strung out of gems of arguments colleot- 
ed from the ocean of Sarnkara Bhasya. 

To recapitulate the results: We know that Sukhaprakaésa 
was the disciple of Citsukha and as such must have lived early 
in the 13th century A.D. He was the teacher of Amalananda 
(Kalpaterukara ) and he has to be differentiated from Suddha- 
nanda, the teacher of Anandagiri. His works so far known are 
(1) Citsukhivyakhya-Bhavadyotanika, (2) Ny@yamakarandavyalshiya- 
Vivecani and (3) Adhikaravarainamala, Except the second the 
other two have not yet seon the light of day. It is highly 
desirable that some effort is nade to publish these works also at 
an early date. 


ANUBHUTISVARUPACARYA—AUTHOR OF THE 
PRAKATARTHAVIVARANA, ISTASIDDIII- 
VIVARANA ETC. 


BY 
V. RAGHAVAN 


The name of Anubhitisvarapacarya has long been known in 
connection with the Sarasvata school of grammar of which he 
wrote the Sarasvate prakriya and according to some, the Saras- 
vata sittras also. In the history of Advaita literature, be has also 
been known as the preceptor of one Janardana who wrote the 
Tattvajoka. Aufrecht adds that Anubhitisvaripioarya wrote a 
gloss on Anandabodha’s Pramanamala CC, I. p.17a,' Mr. T. M. 
Tripathi, in his introduction to the GOS edition of the Tarka- 
samgrahba, drew our attention to three more works of Anubhiti- 
svarapacaérya: the Samgraha®’ on the Nydyamakaranda of 
Anandabodha, the Candrika * on Anandabodha’s Nyéyadipavali 
and a gloss* on the Gaudapadlyabhasya of Sarhkara. Mr. Tripathi 
recorded also an interesting anecdote about the origin of the 
Sarasvata sitras (p.x ) and considered that Anubhitisvaripa. 
o&rya wrote both the Sitras and the Prakriya of the Sarasvata 
grammar. Besides, in the Catalogue of Sanskrit Mas. in the 
Oudh Province for 1872, p. 24, there is entered a work called 
Jianapathea by Anubhitisvaripécarya, of which nothing more is 
known. 





2° Aufrecht records the reference L, 2868 (ino). The following other 
manuscripts of it are known now: Madras Trien, Cat. R, 3268; one in 
Naduvailmatham, Cochin; one in the Mutt at Syageri; aud one described in 
the Trivandrum Ourstor’s Catalogue, II, 310 A. 

* Tekkematham, Cochin. 

2 Deo, Coll, 766 of 1894-95; besides the Dec. Coll. manuscript of this 
work, we know oj other manuscripts: Bikaner Libraty; Madras Des. Cat, 
15806, wrongly ascribed to Narendrapuri and Tri. Cur. Cat, 298 ( entered 
anon ). 

« Tekkematham ; besides that we now know of two other Mas. Mad. 
rien, Cat, 2911 and Adyar I App. ii b, 
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We are now in a position to know in a greater degree the im- 
portant place which Anubhitisvarip&cirya occupies in the 
history of Advaita, and some more Advaita works of his which 
are of greater importance than those already noted, 


His Khandanakhanda Khadya Vyakhya 


AnubbitisvaripScarya wrote a commentary on Sri Harga’s 
KhandanakhandakbSdya called Sisyahitaisint and there isa 
manusoript of it in the Big Bhandar at Jesalmere, noticed on p. 
26 of the Catalogue of the Mss. in the Jain Bhandar at Jesalmere 
by Dalal (GOS. XX1I 1923), The commentary is entered here 
anonymously, though the concluding verse clearly mentions the 
author. 

aete: vearersteaedt: wearrarecra4r 
ag Aeint Reve gqetes wert | 
wear wate TH Ts wet 
aqteafargaaere aa Mea AP ANAT: tl 


This seems to be a complete manuscript; another manuscript 
of this commentary, an incomplete one, is available in the 
Sangha Bhandara of Pattan (No. III) and is desoribed on pp. 
372-3 of the Des. Cat. of Mss. in Jain Bhandar at Pattan, Vol. I, 
Palm-leaves, GOS, 1937, The description in this catalogue ext- 
racts all the three concluding verses; the last verse is on the com: 
mentator and is identioal with the verse given above from the 
Jesalmere Catalogue; the first verse is on Sri Hares, and the 
second one on God Hayagriva. 


aitsd arrargiry waat garetts dart 
At the beginning or at the end, Anubhftisvarapaoarya salutes 
Hayagriva in most of the works.' The form of the author’s namo 
occurring in the last verse of this work, Anubhavasvariipa, need 
not make us hesitate in taking him as Anubhitisvaripa; Pra- 
jién&nanda, author of the gloss on the TattvAloka of Janérdana 


. See end of ShrasvataprakriyS ; both beginning and end of Pramipa- 
m&l8 nibandbana, Mad. Trien. Oat. R. No. 3268 and beginning of NyBya- 
diptvali Candrik4, BORT, 776 of 1891-95, and Mad, Des. Cat, 15306, 
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who was Anubhitisvaripa’s pupil, mentions Anubhitisvarapa as 
Anubbavasvarips. 
a wisqaaeqqqatr eeaeerdteg | 
Bom. Br. R. A. 8. Cat. II, p. 320. 

The Report in English on the Search for Maa, in the Pattan 
Jain Bhandara, appearing as an Introduction to the GOS Cata- 
logue of the Pattan Mas. Vol. I, seems to confuse this comment- 
ary by Anubhitisvarips with that of Vidydsagara Anandapirna 
(pp. 44-45 ), 

The same Pattan maxuscript was also desoribed with extracts 
by Peterson in his Fifth Report ( see extracts on pp. 29-30), Pet- 
erson makes a remark that the author of the commentary waa a 
pupil of Sri Harsa; this is just a surmise. 


The Gitabhasya tippara of Anubhitisvartipa 


Another important work of Anubhitisvaripaoirya is his 
Tippapa on Samkara’s Bhagavadgitabhasya, This is a brief gloss 
available in four manuscripts, ope in the Adyar Library ( Cata- 
logue I, p. 138b ), another in the Mysore Library ( Cat. I, p. 442), 
a third in the office of the Curator, Trivandrum { Des. Cat. II, 
324), and a fourth in the new collection of the University, Tri- 
vandrum. 

In the Dea, Cat. of the Curator’s Library, Trivandrum, Vol. 
II, p. 714, we find a note that “ the commentary on chapters 14-17 
is missing.” The fact, however, is that Anubhitisvaritpacirya 
himself did not offer any comments on these chapters. As I said 
above, the Sippans is very brief and has some discussions only 
in few places; there are eome chapters on which the author 
has only very little to say. After finishing ch. 13 he expressly 


says, 
sagdarqarseara: ererat: | syergat feRargeas | 
Adyar Mz. leaf 33. 

At the beginning of the gloss on ch. 2, Anubhitiavaripfcarya 
oritioises Bhaskara and his Jfiéna-karma samuccaya. In this 
connection Anubhitisvaripa refers to another writer on Advy- 
aita, an Acdrys, as having cited Bh&skara’s text and oriticsed it 
in detail ; unfortunately, in none of the manuscripts is the name 
of that AcSrya clear. 
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wa Ge Wren ay eer MggTeTs arenes 
agantnramiaragaaeriedt | wt ae WAeTaanrT:, 
Tiswmag frecqaoraaeeds ata aera | cercahit were 
adrrargarangenat: AAS) WETTRTASEATA: | WET 
Rasgengtra WaATNTT TTT: | 

Adyar Mz. leaf 4a. 

The Mysore manuscript’ has wesTatqaa and area (or at)- 
sara: Of the two manuscripts in Trivandrum’, one in the old 
Curator’s Office reads wreeitiqay and watararay: and the other 
newly acquired Trivandrum manuscript reads wreewiqaq and 
mraratararal: 

There are passages which Anandagiri reproduces from this 
Gitabbasys tippana, in his own commentary on the Gitabhasya. 

An important work of Anubhitisvaripacarya, which Mr. Tri- 
pathi had already mentioned, is the Gaudapadlya bhasya tippansa 
of which the manuscript in the Tekkematham in the Cochin 
State had come to Mr. Tripathi’s knowledge. There are two 
manuscripts in the above Matham, and the Madras and Adyar 
Libraries, each contains 2 manuscript. Mad. Trien. Oat. R. No. 
2911 and Ad. Cat. I. App. iib, It is perusal of this work whioh 
led to the discovery of two other important works of Anubhiti- 
svaripacdrya. 


The Istasiddhivivarana of Anubhiitisvariipacarya 


On pp. 59-60 ( Madras Ms.) of his above-mentioned gloss on 
the Gaudapadiya bhagya of Sarbkars, Anubhitisvarapacarya cri- 
ticises the Exajivavada and briefly clarifies his view of the re- 
lative plurality of JIvas and of the impossibility of release for 
all when one gets released ( Ekamuktau Sarvamuktih }. In this 
context, Anubhitisvaripacarya says that he has criticised these 
views of Ekajiva and Sarvamukti in the Istasiddhivivarana. 

ag caer wan va ySta saa aa<aare vesiiaarang:, 
wa eietdt caa=paisita x x x x frermsare 





+ Tam thankful to Mr. M.S. Basavalingayya, Curator, Mysore, for send- 
ing me the relevant extract from the Myscre Ma. 

2° T am thankful to De. L. A. Ravi Varm ‘ony. Director, Ori, Mas, 
Library, Trivandrum, for the relevant extracts from the two Trivandurm 
Mas, 
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anifsarent wSaaci 1 aemareenterea aa<dzie- 
aula | aera a fate at careaa| geqaaeeaTaaae- 
dentarn Sgeneummearaat aasenuege sanka wa 
Qarohreay | 
pp. 59-60, Mad. Ms. R, 2911. 

Now, this Istasiddhivivarana may be anybody’s but, in fact, 
turns out to be Anubhitisvarapa’s own, in the light of which 
fact, the reference gains in point. What is more fortunate is that 
this commentary of Anubhitisvaripa on Vimuktaétman's Iets- 
siddhi is available. In the Madras Govt. Oriental Mes. Library 
there is a manusoript of an anonymous Istasiddhivivarana des- 
eribed in the Trien. Catalogues under R, No. 4384, In the gen- 
eral Alphabetical Index of the Madras Library, this is wrongly 
entered as another manuscript of Jianottama’s commentary on 
the Istasiddhi and misled by this, I had postponed its examina- 
tion for some time, though my attention was on it from 1936. 
Two more manuscripts of this Istasiddhivivarana are also avai- 
lable in Trivandrum, one in the Palace Library and another in 
the Curator’s Library, but there again in the Descriptive Cata- 
logues of those Libraries, it has been assumed without examin- 
ation that the commentary is Jianottama’s ( See Des. Cat. of the 
Palace Lib. No. 599; Cur. Lib, No. 268). When I examined this 
Istasiddhivivarans (Madras ms. R, 4384), I found that its author 
was identical with the author of the above-noticed GaudapAdtya- 
bhasya tippana, and that the Istasiddhivivarana referred to there 
is the same as this. The matter, for which Anubhitisvaripa in 
his Gaudap&diya bhasya tippana refers us to the Istasiddhiviva- 
rans, is found in thie manuscript. 

On. pp. 329-333 ( Mad. Ms. R. 4384 ) of this Istasiddhivivarana 
we find an elaborate statement by the author of his position re- 
garding M&y&, Jiva, Isvara, Bandha and Mukti. 


wera weeag — Rearsest starigetalear aeaferpianiar, 
wet Profaitee: hae, aertntta adaeane(arz) 1 ‘ arat g 
weit froma g ageata’ ge at | faerect ¢ iidect we 
Baorrsrayg | ‘ oars: We? Ea ye | AKAT Ta Araran: ae 
Rowrravaiearamiaaraeay aaratrerig ataatterd aa 
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Seacaaatiaaagnesg Went) a Seeger greets 
ategqnieed feat i asemt cieeri at saga 
SAA AWASTSAE «FAIETENaagae, WTATTSTT 
aitsiaatatitarar: anateare ihe ater 
‘ed wt uitent aa? wat at waifererent “aeers att fret 
agieisaroq’ +... vee Thea Ararfasd: Tear: 
a farartisht Pitter win HTT Te ies ae Sas 
favareasht arigeqae atquaqeant aware! sqrt aaiane) 
raigeareraraard | anit ava af8 aeartegansarer wranaares- 
dangat: Fyfe: Raltar tl aeng crass Rrevansated taza, 


Aare saa AAT WaSTAEITAISIUA t 

Berga sewers: se— wefaeea cet vitae: 
wat sfiarren srait wears diet + aya, weary araeadiia' | 
waNneheerarraraa sears Aredia SaTaa | aa Tere e_ar 
wraate wa aagt: states Gated urahhr faders wz 
arnt aaa crea sfaaperrearsara | frgresis @ sitaryiy- 
wang i x x x x xX BRAT Fax 
TRAE aaa sae Baas 
fa wareaenate | 


The identity especially of the closing lines in the portions 
extracted above from the Gaudapadiya bhasya tippana and the 
Istasiddhivivarana is clinching. 

The identification of the author of this Istasiddhivivarana as 
Anubhitisvariipa is borne out by another evidence algo, On p. x 
of his Introduction to the Tarkasamgraha, Mr. Tripathi refors 
to an anecdote relating to # variant form of the locative singular 


1 We do not know which Advaitic writer it is whom AnubhUtisvartpa 
accuses here as not having had even a sight of the Istasiddhi for his mistake 
of attributing to the Istasiddhi the Ekajivavida, At the end of his 
criticism, Anubhitisvattiipa refera to that writer as an Upisaka of Traipura- 
sGlagrima and as one not exactly interested in Advaita aa such. 








Pratyakevardpa, in hie commentary on the Tattvapradipik® of Oitsukha, 
anoribes the EksjivavEda to the Igtasiddhi; p. 376, Neyanapras8dini, NS 
edn. cahaneiaangiaead grE-ZeegiA | and the reference seems to 
imply that Citsukba’s view also was the same as that of his commentator, 
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of the word Pums, viz., Pubksu ( ¢&sf ) and to the composition of 
the system of Sdrasvata Grammar; in a footnote to this anecdote 
Mr. Tripathi draws attention to a passage in the Sarasvata dipika 
of Satyabodha which explains the form Punksu and cites its 
occurrence in a verse in the Istasiddhi of Vimuktatman. 
aqrawaaed sre agrandaa asa ala Gaseqer Sarat 

waft... 4. Tl a strawai wa stefica, frente 
fat ratraatarg | aar — 

wead aeaarengy ( sega Great ATE) Shee: Ter TECaTT 

wechqreraharadt sarearargegtaarg lt 

In the Sdrasvata siitras and Prakriyaé of Anubhitisvarips 
(p. 153 Parvarddha, Haridas Skt. Series ), we find in tbe section 
on Hasantapumlinga Sabdas, the following bearing out the ob- 
servation of Satyabodha quoted by Mr. Tripathi. 

meas Ge RT | THAT gaegeT Ema vais, ae 
ah) ware Mrewratd: | sere TeareoTd: etc. 

Anubhitisvaripa says that in the case of the Puths Sabda, a 
condemnatory ‘Kag&gama’ ocours before the termination to 
show that plurality is impossible as regards Pum4&n, i. e. Purusa 
or Atman,' It is in support of this Prakriyd and Ripa that 
Satyabodha cites the occurrence of Punksu in the Istasiddhi. 

Now, what do we find in the Istasiddhi? The verse cited by 
Satyabodha, with a difference in the first pada, occurs as verse 
12 in ch. vii, p, 342, GOS edn. of the Istasiddhi of Prof, M. Hiri- 
yanna. Prof. Hiriyanna’s note to this verse says that three 
manuscripts of the text and the commentator Jfianottama have 
the reading Punksu and that cnly Anandanubhava says in his 
commentary that we have to read it as Purmsu; Prof. Hiriyanna 
here refers also to the tradition mentioned by Mr. Tripathi. If 
we turn to the Istasiddhivivarana identified by me as Anubhiti- 
svertipa’s, we find that that commentator slao reads it as Punkgu 





1 If ‘Asambhave Purhssh Kakeau' is a Sutra, it would be one of the 
proofs to show that AnubhttisvarUpa himself composed the Sitras aluo; but 
the number of the Sfrasvata Sttras in Mas and commentaries is not uniform 
and in Ramaérama’s Siddh@nta Candrika, a gloss directly on the Sutras, 
‘Agambhave purhsah kaksau’ sent, It would then mean that it isa 
‘Vaktavya' introduced by Prakriyakira. 
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and what is more, gives the same explanation as is offered in his 
Sarasvata prakriya. 


frarageeat— veo aa ida gerdaadteasd onam | 
agg dy odercanay agigacatt srerasiegegeraearguand- 
BMONTAMIAT FReareT 

Bofors I go to the identification of yet another work of Anu- 
bhitisvarips and the data which this Istasiddhivivarana gives 
in that connection, let me draw attention to some noteworthy 
points in the Istasiddhivivarana. 

1 p.2 Anubhitisvaripa refors hore to the Tikakéra; thie is 
Vimuktétman himself, the Tika meant being the Vrttigrantha 
itself. 


2 pp. 36-37. Here Anubhitisvarip&carya refers and replies 
to the sarcastic view of a Nyaya writer who said, while explain- 
ing and illustrating jatis, that further varietioe of futile respon- 
donces, Jatyuttaras, can be had in the Istasiddhi. 


aq Sent seres— arent marae ( wrayer ) 
safe) xzcartifa, a aweiganaoiaqaes etc. 


3 pp. 228-9 Anubhitisvaripacarya evidently refers to a 
Nyaya writer again who seems to have remarked that the Ista- 
siddhi suffers from Punarukti. Anubhitisvaripa explains how 
this is an unjustifiable jibe, 


Fears aagral aaeradiaearay, aa UHST SUAS MN TH- 
aretatamaway | graxsiedauts qe rameter 
exavarara: wderitgs | seeaedete aedizeaed ania agrees, 
wee @ Want Renurageusivaddar mee TTT 
amfteqrituprededs @ atedsatara Tete ent qhreeran | 


1 See below for fall quotation of the whole section. This entire section 
extending to two pages in Anubbitisvaripa’s Istasiddhivivarna is absent 
from J&gnottama’s gloss on the Istasiddhi, Mad. Ms. R. 3350 pp. 48-49. 

1 Thie passage is retained by Jianottama in his gloss, see Mad. Ms. R, 
3350 pp. 4-5, where the word ‘Saptasatyam’ reads ‘SaptadaéatyS’; snd see 
also Prof, Hiriyanna's GOS edn, of the Istasiddhi, extracts from Jiinottama’s 
commentary, p. 587 where the readi Saptagatyim’ is accepted. See also 
Prof. Hiriyanna’a Note on this passage on p. 668 of his edn, 

% Prof, Hiriyanna has ‘7 ’ instead of 127i: 1. 

4 This refers to Vimukt&tma’s own remarks on p. 123, end of the first 
patagraph. 
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The discovery of Anubhitisvariipa’s Istasiddhivivarane takes 
away the reputation of Jaanottama of Mangala in Coladesa who 
now appears to be a secondhand writer. His "stasiddhivyakhya 
is practically a reproduction of Anubhitisvaripacarya’s. In 
section IV of his Introduction to his edition of the Naiskarmya- 
aiddhi of Sureévara with Jianottama’s Candriks in the Bombay 
Sanskrit Series, Prof. M. Hiriyanna notes the fact that Jianot- 
tama’s commentary on the Naiskarmyasiddhi and Citeukhe’s 
commentary on the same work are practically identical except 
for some extra passages in the former. Prof. M. Hiriyanna con- 
siders Jianottama more likely to have been the earlior of the 
two and hence the original writer. But when one reflects on 
this ciroumstance after what we have known from the relation- 
ship of Anubbitisvariipa’s and Jidnottama’s commentaries on 
the Istasiddhi, one would be disposed to view Jidnottame as the 
later writer who was indebted to Anubhitisvarips and Citsukha, 

Regarding the relationship between the commentaries on the 
Igtasiddhi by Jianottama and Anandanubhava, Prof. Hiriyanna 
says (p. vii, his preface ) that the latter seems to presuppose Jia- 
nottams, Besides the two places pointed out by Prof. Hiriyanna, 
there is a third place, where again passages are common in these 
commentaries ; compare pp. 85-86 of the Adyar Ms. of Ananda- 
nubhave’s Istasiddhivivarana where Anandaénubhava replies to 
the Naiyayika who pointed out Prasangasama Jati in the Adv- 
sitin’s argument, and the corresponding portion of Jisnottama’s 
gloss in manuscript; (p. 407 GOS edn. extracts from Jfdnot- 
tama’s gloss here are not full ). There are about eight lines taken 
by Jianottama from Anandanubhava, From these passages it is 
clear that Jianottama used Anubhitievaripa’s gloss in the main 
and in a few places, used Anandanubhava's gloss also. 

The Prakatarthavivarana a work of Anubhiltisvariipa 

Students of Advaita Literature are indebted to Dr. T. R. 
Chintamani for his edition ( Madras University Sanskrit Series, 
9, Part I, 1935, Part II, 1939 ) of the valuable commentary on the 
Brabma Satra Bhasya of Sarbkara, called the Prakatirtha, long 
known to scholars only through references like the one in the 
Tattvaloka of Janardana. When the distinctive views of the 
author of this commentary on Sarhkara’s Sitra bhasya were re- 
ferred to by writers they always mentioned its author as Pra- 
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katérthakara only. It is clear that his identity was forgotten. 
Hig Istasiddhivivarans bas also been handed down anonymously. 
Tho first clue to the identification of the Prakatarthakara struck 
me as early as the time of the publication of the first volume of 
the Prakatarthavivarana in 1938. I took up the question after 
the publication of the second part and tried to push the investi- 
gation to a conclusion towards the end of 1940. And owing to 
the more pressing day-to-day work of the New Catalogus Cata- 
logorum, I sould publish my results only now. <A close study of 
the works of Anubhitisvaripacarya already dealt with, such as 
the Bhagavadgltabhasya tippana, Gaudapadlyabhasya tippana 
and the Istasiddhivivarana, together with the Prakatarthaviva- 
rana, has convinced me that the author of the “ Sartrakamaba- 
bh&sya Prakatarthanibandhana (or Vivarana)” is none elae than 
Anubhitisvaripacarya. 


A.i. One of the two opening verses of tho Prakatartha- 


vivarapa is: 
AUNT Ter TESTER ATT 
sareatgueraaar Titans az 1 
AERTATTETOTT AIG ATCT 
aren freee meer rag tt 


This is a characteristic verse, either at the opening or end of 
the works, of AnubhitisvarupScarya, If he does not pay obeis- 
ance to his deity Hayagriva, he usually starts with affirming hie 
being the Brahman; and then he gives a verse which contains 
some dark allusion to some rersonal detail referring to himself 
or a student of his; this second verse contains a statement of 
somebody’s long neglect of the works, Vyakhya-agimarthya, and 
consequent Samtapa and his own effort to compose the comment- 
ary on hand for the removal of that Samtapa. Now, see this 
verse or ides occurring in the other works of Anubhitisvarapa- 
ofrya: 


After an Anustubh, as in the Prakatartha, affirming the 
author's identity with the Brahman, the Istasidhivivarana has the 
second verse which is nearly identical with that in the Prakats- 
rtbavivarana : 

46 [ Annals, B,O. R. 1] 
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i. In the foregone portion of thie paper, while identifying 
the Istasiddhivivarana as a work of Anubhitisvaripa,I quoted 
two passages from the author’s Gaudapadiya bhasya tippana and 
Istasiddhivivarana, the former one making a reference to the 
latter. In the latter is to be found an elaborate statement of the 
author’s view on Mayé, Iévara, Jivas, the relative plurality of Jivas 
and the impossibility of release for all when one gets release. 
The whole thing occurs in the Prakatarthavivarana, except the 
reference to the ‘Traipure Saélagrama Upasaka,’ Since the passage 
from the Istasiddhivivarana has been quoted above, I quote here 
only the corresponding portion from the Prakatarthavivarana, 


Pra. vi., Pt. i, pp. 3-4. 

wee date— yer araghtatear argahararaaentedt ara, 
wert Preftiina fan, aatmata wdgeangar) frerest 7 
fatect wa Saerraerary | ter ca oftawnftateararareat- 
Sarihrag srawieatentace watt ata Face ora 
sfraeraqnereresy | x x x7 favgeioer Eeered 
srramfarterarar feta, et et aftett aaa? egy gt, 
ara eararea tx x x weg Rrariiad: aenra(arie) 
wea: a fraiche MIRITE WE aTgarTA | ‘asad fera- 
aranagiee? gerst ararasga artetanitarirarrrana(s) qee- 
dereronisataie:, 3 eet arava, waerererizeurarara, 
freareast aprigaaqa=aqerard 1 

This can be closely compared with the passage quoted previ- 
ously from Anubhitisvaripa’s Istasiddhivivarana, The ideas 
here are also briefly given in the Gaudapaédiya bhasya tippane 
of Anubhitisvarapa, Mad. Ms. pp. 4-5 and 14. 

wart wert aeaigng qaigrat viten | Rens az erratatear- 
Mrearamnaaiay aaeaey viata ae Saag saa 
Wracraynerersy— t 

p. 12 a8d sie Resear sarattatear gare: are 
AUTPAMAMSFATVAT | Ata Afaaiead aga Sarma x x wae 
meariquaedreatdans watt x xt 
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ii, Pra. vi, Part 1. p. 6. 

7G werresd was frdé yaotens sredita | fre Rerarart 
ATMA: TEMA, WAG; etc. 1 

This can be compared with the following from Anubhitiava- 
ripa’s Gitabhasya tippana, Adyar Ms. leaf Ilb. 

faraarard arare, Tuqreas, FEE CA ATs: 3 

ii, Pra. vi, Part I. p. 17. 

Deets acters * % qftgaeragrant 
Reange Tare | 


This is found thus in the Gitaébhasyatippana of Anubhitisva- 
ripa, Adyar Ms. leaf 82a, 


aiwemaegae santtawantadecar wea st wrat 
Rrare | 

ii, Pra, vi. Part I, p. 34. 

TERA AT TATU we saeETNeeEa erareitt a 
wagat athena | aedae awa Sarg ofeateas ataradaaas | 

Compare this with the following from Anubhitisvaripa’s 
Gaudapadlyabhasya tippana, Mad. Ma, R, 2911, p. 5. 


anita 1 aeatqateged aa: dhiearertr ware(teaa- 
wdiqwarat ferarded TAT aT TATA | 

And also the following from his Gitabhasya tippans, Adyar 
Mea. leaf. 108, 

aeetqaiguegrrnet aerarregarterareg ara 
sito ferried vtorad, aT aeT tase | 

5. Ihave already referred to the context in the Istasiddhivi- 
varana of Anubhitisvaripacarya where he ‘replies to a Naiya- 
yika-oritic who had a fling at the Istasiddhi as a atore-house of 
J&tyuttaras. Let me reproduce here the entire paragraph from 
the Istasiddhivivarana, for, except for an initial omission, the 
paragraph occurs in the Prakatérthavivarana also. 


Igtasiddhivivarana, Mad, Ms, R. 4384, pp, 36-37. 
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qa wear Sees: seat waaay yest 
yeaaha, w ReMerseaquedt aur ie wieeteei anz- 
feat at santgqueares een: urate | aeraNt aia weS- 
ate aged wnaerg) ta ger Weiansirecta ate: wTa- 
fees, war wats a Siteas 1 a  ofaerrer wfatears Hreeats- 
feared a menittaraqertivaa i aa: eroeeararaptearennianea 2 


a, CaRaeqrarargysa: | gear fe aeniates a feiage Preverey- 
fafa aaa, sdere aca uidtweq Grevoraged eqaaeia: eT | 


Tas wets ba Tee abarieast warigeragrerdaa:, 
waa wangauiara | canada wT a gfataacareastt wfateree- 
amt | fRaranseugat qganaa, warmed | stants 
sqfatat TTTaaTaT AST Aa ANA:, KATTSATaTATTAG, A UES 
wala, TUT WATT ETa, a, MENTS ITTTA VAAN, oTY- 
gorse, srenteneeraag careaarranss | x 


x x x x x 
Wet Saat Kas Fat qateroraaray wegt aniaieia, wgraT- 
RNS, AT AAWAasTAATETaM Teasers wiagera- 
watwominraa artrrarg fer antaaarert war ara at, 7 
ar? sm& saree, facta ga gt areca) aTAPTTaMMga Fa, 
aff ata gong f% aa megquma!? faenwqtey TaaATRT 
Fe | 

Now in the Prakatarthavivarans, part I, under II, ii, 41, 
there is a long refutation of the categories of the Nyaya beginn- 
ing from p..562. The refutation of Jati found here on pp. 572-3 
is practically the same as found in the passage given above from 
the Istasiddhivivarana of Anubhitisvaripa. 


wa witeat ‘rye Fat catweieqran wniaiee waa- 


saritmeryt =x x  aigararaasyareamegt weg 
aarag Roe Senin: emer er ane tie ars weet wad 
en oo Feet orfefarenter 


pecdamiteitarereche | lat aq faawasac(a)at: areata 


¥ Dr. Chintamani’s edition has ‘Angeayrmny’ with a query. The 
correct reading is * fantacy’ and it means * Piupata’, who ie also, in 
{ continued onthe nezt page) 
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auie: darqdia- | qearireg eeeaeaaraeupet oma, 34 
SY ye Ene ae eters 


aad savtar?, wet “Senate aratata weg | ae afraveanf? 
qhrered WT PATA aH | STAR Ta alasare | crea 
ata woufatee sqartaedtot a ofaterer aeaearara: | yaaa 
ant warorarat afeace: | fear ogEeTeTaraTE aaTTHa- 
aferetsiteartt: 

vi. Pra. vi., Part II. p. 746 : the etymology of the word Maya 
and the discussion on the presence of the word in the synony- 
mous of Prajfia in the Nirukta. In the same disoussion occurr- 
ing in Anubhitisvaripa’s Igtasiddhivivarana, ( under I. S., 1 35) 
on p. 159 of the Madras Manuscript and in his Gaudapidiya- 


bhagya tippana, p. 75 of the Madras Manuscript, we find identi- 
cal words and phrases. 


araratagewranty ‘arte ardaa’ geaqramerargyraraearet 
ATATITET PNM FTTH STATS weet Lede oe 
‘sfratsdisrar' et ogerear Ararareat ghearte: ARTATAY HIE t 
Ist, vi, p. 159. Cf. Pra, vi., Part Il. p. 746. 
The Tattvaloka of Janardana is a compilation made out of 


the Prakatarthavivarana. Janérdana says both at the beginning 
and end of his work: 


anteeagrarcayecr diverts | 


wareat Petedd wearers Parte | 


And in the colophon to this work, Janardana describes himself 
aaa pupil of Anubhitiavaripacarya: 


alt sic saan eeoiioe srargaa farafia 











(continued from the previous page ) 
the boight of bis Siddhi, a‘ Nagna’, and refers as such to the Naiyfyikas, 
It would indeed be of greatest value to identify this particular Naiyayika 
oritio of the Igtaaiddhi, for that would give an early lower limit to Vimukta- 
tman’s date. 
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Don’t we ace that there is an implicit relation between the pre- 
ceptor mentioned in the colophon and the work mentioned as 
source in the two verses? And nov that from other evidence, 
we gather that the author of the Prakatarthavivarana is none 
else than Anubhitisvarvp&carya, do not these two verses and 
the colophon of Janardana disclose to us clearly that relation 
between Janadrdana’s Milagrantha and Acarya?! 


3 While this paper was under prep: ion, I had & personal discussion 
with Prof. M. Hiriyanna, M.A., who accepted the evidences and conclusions 
of this paper. 

After the preparation of this paper, Mm. Prof.S. Kuppuswami Sastri, 
M.A., LE.S. ( Retd.) was kind enough to sorutinise it and send me the 
following remarks: “It is avery valuable contribution to the history of 
Advaita Literature.” ‘The identifications there are all right and I 
accept all of them. I am exceedingly glad that you have succeeded in 
establishing the identity of the Prakat&irthakara.”’ 

T may add that Dr. TR. Chintamani alao has expressed bis agreement 
with my conclusions. 














THE HERO IN THE MALAVIKAGNIMI?TRA 
( A Character Study ) 
BY 
C, KUNHAN Raja 


The character of King Agnimitra, the Hero in Kalidaca’s 
drama MAlavikagnimitra is one of the examples of misjudgment 
in Sanskrit Literature. Few acholars have done justice to this 
character. Moat of the critics condemn him as an irresponsible 
and voluptuous king who spent his whole time in the harem in 
the comany of women, enjoying all the lururies there and leav- 
ing the affairs of state to his ministers. Many people bave been 
able to see only one commendable feature in him—namely that 
he had able and trustworthy ministers and that he had confid- 
ence in them, 


One must in this connection recognise that in art it is not 
the deta‘ls or isolated incidents that matter, The total impres- 
sion is the chief thing in art. Even what is supposed to be bad 
in physical life becomes beautiful when handled by an artist, 
It ia this truth that Kslidisa enunciates in the verse : 


“Whatever may not be good (in physical reality ) can be made 
otherwise in a picture.” We shall not condemn a character in 
6 drama simply because he is much older than the heroine whom 
he loves or because he tries to embrace her* before he marries 
her. It is also unfair to condemn Agnimitra on the ground that 
he fell in love with his queen’s maid-in-waiting. We have to 
judge the character not from details but from the way in which 
the details are put together and presented as art. 





1 Sakuntala, Act. VI. verse t4. I have given a translation in my own 
way, which is different from the traditional one, but which is the correct 
one, 

* MalavikGgnimitrs. Act IV 

47 (Annals, BO. B.1.] 
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Let us see what the first impression is that we get about Agni- 
mitra when we start reading the play or start seeing the play on 
the stage. He is iatroduced for the first time asa resolute king, 
firm in his decision, brave in his outlook. He is first seen not 
in the harem but in his private office, surrounded not by women 
but by his minister and engaged not in flattering the beautiful 
dameels end attempting to secure their favour but in attending 
to serious matters of state.' The situation is that he had sent 
8 messenger to the Vidarbha King directing him to set Madhava- 
sena free and the minister had the reply in his hand. When 
Agnimitra asks bis minister what the demand was,” the minister 
says that it was the ruin of the Vidarbha King.* Thus we 
are firet introduced to a king who is so terrible that opposition to 
him meant nothing but ruin. 


Then the king aske the minister to read out the reply.‘ The 
reply was that there are certain conventions in mutual trans- 
actions between equals, that there must be some mutual consider- 
ation and that Madhavasene can be released only in return for 
the release of Mauryasaciva who was imprisoned by Agpimitra® 


This reply enrages the king® that the Vidarbha king should 
think of negotiating with him instead of obeying his directions. ? 
The question of words comes to an end and he orders aution being 





* aa SRR aRTATAN As SATA AAA) TT | 
arene fe wars Bek: | 
* 3a aratarry | 
“ Riduitard sitgreant + 
° qetanenifee:— aaa: Rasage: Fa areata oietgadad wha 
aT aaa Tee La AA ARM aEoATTay 
alatqer- af] war at a AAT agemPorty yhety ust agtice | 
aaisa wre: GH AQAA t... ... qaaTAMAERa:— 
aldatad feat aG gear daa aa eaTeg | 
Ayer araadad aalseahe Seay war Act. L. verse 7. 
5 aeqqt 
° get enbtrda a saagecaarem: | 
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taken against him.' The minister has only to carry out the 
orders.” The minister dares to say a word, to express an opinion 
about the king’s decision, only when he was asked to say what 
he thought of it.? The minister simply says that his decision 
is in accordance with the principles of political science.* Thus 
we start with a very good impression of the greatness of the 
Hero. 


And how is the Heroine introduced with whom the Hero fails 
in love? Is she introduced as a servant in the harem? She is 
introduced to us ina conversation between two maid-servante’ in 
the harem. From the conversation it is found that the Heroine 
Malaviké is a great favourite of Agnimitra’s Queen Dhérin}, that 
the queen piaced her under a dancing master named Ganadasa, 
that there was another queen named Iravati who was an expert 
in dancing and who had reosiyed instructions under another 
dancing master named Haradatta and that Dharinl’s ambition 
was to see Malavika excel the rival queen in the art of dancing.® 
Dharin! was making daily enquiries through the maid-servant 
regardiog the progress which MélavikS’ was making in her 
studies,” The teacher Ganaddaa was very proud of his new dis- 
oiple.* There is no mention of Malavika being s maid-servant 
in the harem, 








maar faded GF average areas AeaHNMTT | 
* qarutala Tart 
> apa % any wea I 
srrearerne 242 | Sat — 
aatigaesa: aq: sahara | 
aaeetiiUaerats BEE FARIT Act. L. verse 8, 
TFA and FAT. 
6 qradtaitmalite varie 1 
* ormanit Rear atitey — aged fea aa agai sevt 
aatte - garnering 37 | 
© ferent Sot ed Argon Manel SA 1 ag 
gag valnaea wieeqaigaad aan sett 
aaigarewcone avaUeta A eT Abt. 1, verse 5. 


1 
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From the conversation we also understand how Agnimitra 
first came to know of the presence of Malavik& in the court. 
The queen had got a new painting of hers finished. In that 
painting there was one lady attendant who was unusually close 
to Dharin! and this roused the king's curiosity, The king asks 
Dharini who that lady was in whom she was showing such 
marked partiality ’ but the queen was silent. The princess tells 
the king that it was Malavika. ” 


The maid-servants sre not concealed from the king. They 
attend on him freely and there is absolutely no hint in the whole 
drama of the king having entertained any improper fealing to- 
warda them. Why should Dhérin! conceal one particular person ? 
Usually the maid-servants keep at a respectable distance from 
the queen. Why should one person be introduced in the paint 
ing as standing particularly close to the queen? These are un 
mistakable hints that Malavikaé was not one among the usual 
attendants in the harem and that the king was not wrong in 
beginning to entertain a feeling of attachment to her. What is 
wrong in the king beginning to love a lady of noble position in 
the Court? 


Does this compare unfavourably by the side of Dugyanta 
falling in love with a young lady ina hermit’s penance grove? 
In the Sakuutals, the king understands that Kanva was not in 
the hermitage and that a young girl named Sakuntala was there 
in charge to entertain guests. This information encourages him 
to visit the place rather than deters him. From the moment he 
enters the penance grove, he has only one thought--how to win 
Sakuntala. Why should we condemn Agnimitra for his love 
towards a girl, for whom love on his part is not illegitimate 
while we admire Dnsyanta for his love towards a gir] ina 
hermit’s penance grove ? 

How did M&lavik& come to the Court of Agnimitra? She was 
sent to the queen Dhérin! by the queen's half-brother who was in 
command of the royal army. He sent her to the queen so that 





' ae aged ate ares Pte Reatar 1 
* gait a sweat mag qarel agecen aremaqe arg eer ATE 
— fl 
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the queen may employ her as keeper of jewels.’ As soon as 
Dh&rini aaw her, she instinctively found her as deserving some- 
thing far higher and took her up under her protection. 


There is nothing in the king, so far as the first impression goes, 
that is unfavourable in his character. As the story proceeds the 
very favourable initial impression continues, The king natur- 
ally desires to meet MalavikA. Dh&rin! studiously keeps her 
away from his sight,* As is ever the case, there is the Vidigaka 
to render him the needed assistance. * A plan is evolved whereby 
the king should have a chance of meeting Mélavika. A feigned 
quarrel between the two dancing masters in the court, their re- 
quest that the king should judge between them, s proposal that 
their respective disciples should exhibit their proficienoy before 
ths king—this ia the plan meant to outwit Dharinl. The whole 
plan was conceived and worked up by others. The king stands 
aloof ; he simply approves. 


And who are the people that are involved in it? Both the 
dancing masters are implicated in it. The Buddhist Samny4- 
sini, Arya Kausiki, is also in it. Whatmore is wanted to keep 
the plan safe from any taint of being unwortby of decent 
people ? 


In the third act, we find that the maid-servants in the 
harem come forward with help in bringing the Hero and 
the Heroine together.* When the king meets Malavikaé in 
the third Act, there occurs nothing that calls for blame. 
The feelings are exactly what we find in the other noble heroes 
of Kalidisa—namely Dusyanta and Puriravas. 
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Malavika naturally knew who she was; and she was com- 
pelled to keep her identity a secret. Arya Kausiki too knew 
her identity ; but she too had to abstain from disclosing it. AIL 
the people in the conrt—-the queen Dharin!, the dancing master 
Ganad&sa and the maid-servants were impressed by her look and 
instinctively knew that she belonged to a very high position. . 
‘The queen showed extraordinary partiality for her in undertaking 
to arrange for her lessons in dancing, in permitting her to move 
on very intimate terms,' in directing the other maid-servants 
to attend on her’, in engaging her as proxy for placing her decor. 
ated feet on the Aéoka tree so that it may blossom,* in allowing 
her to adorn her own ornaments* and in various other ways. 

Through the help of the maid-servants, Agnimitra meets 
Malavika. Iravat!, another queen of Agnimitra, sees this meeting 
and reports the matter to Dh&rini who orders Malavika’s impri- 
sonment in a dungeon slong with the maid-servant who helped 
her in her impudent conduct. Here again the Vidusaka along 
with some other responsible people in the court contrives a plan 
to set Malavika free and to enable the king to meet her again. 
It is at this mecting that the king tries to embrace MAlavika. ° 

Critics have made much of thisincident. But the ideal hero 
Dugyanta is guilty of a far worse breach of the rules of modesty 
in trying to kies Sakuntalé who was not married to him at that 
time even under Gandharva rules, ¢ He had d only just then 
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suggested the Gandharva method as fit for kings.’ This incident 
is in a penance grove—s far more inappropriate place for such 
conduct than the garden attached to the palace of aking. The 
physical passion began to pinch the heart of Dusyantaeven on 
his approach to the penance grove." In the penance grove every 
incident appealed to him as a specimen of the play of physical 
* passion. In the bee he could see only a vita.? Agnimitra was 
not moving in 8 penance grove. He was in the royal garden. 

Agnuimitra’s passion for Malavfka was not a temporary out- 
burst of physical passion. He did not merely want an opportu- 
nity to satisfy his carnal feeling. He hada sort of inatinctive 
conviction that his heart fell on a lady who deserved to be his 
queen. He desired her to be ona of his queens. There is nothing 
to show that he wanted to have any illegitimate association 
with her prior to their marriage. 

In hia longing to meet Malavik& and to be united to her and in 
his anxiety for the feelings of Dharin! he is on a par with Puri 
ravas who longed to meet Urvasl and be united to her and who 
at the same time was suxious about the feelinys of his queen and 
was afraid of incurring her displeasure. 

In the fifth Act, Malavika's identity is disclosed. She is 
found out to be the very princess of Vidarbha, the sister of 
Madhavasena, whom he hed arranged to marry. Madhavasena 
was on his way to Vidiéa with his sister. * 

Thus from the very beginning it is found that Agnimitra 
had arranged for a new marriage. In the end it is found that 
the girl whom he loved was that very person whom he had 
thought of marrying. 
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In the whole drama there is only one passage which indicates 
something unfavourable in his oharacter. When Dharin! finds 
herself oanght in the intrigue set up against her by the Vidusaka 
and his accomplices, she rebukes the king saying that it would 
have been much happier if such ingenuity could be shown in 
state affairs too.' But this is not a well thought out judg- 
ment. She makes the statement at a moment of awkward des: ” 
pondency and she meant it more to console her wounded pride 
than to rebuke the king. But there are indications to show that 
Dharin! was fully alive to the king’s high sense of duty in state 
affairs. In the fourth Act, the king was by the side of Dharint 
who was confined to her bed. Tho Vidisaka wanted to get him 
out. Dh&rini had to be convinced of the reason for the king 
‘leaving her at that stage and be was summoned to attend to atate 
matters.* This is only an exouse. The real purpose was to take 
the king to the place where M&lavik& was, after her release from 
imprisonment. 

If Agnimitra was devoid of any scruples, he had enough 
opportunities and occasions to satisfy his base passions. But we 
find in Kalidiga’s hero no trace of the meanness characteristic 
of Agnivarna described in the nineteenth canto of the Raghu- 
vatnéa, There Agnivarna throws away all sense of duty to his 
atate.? He led the most detestable life, having illicit relations 
with the maid-servants.* But Agnimitra's life was through- 
out absolutely above rebuke. 

In all the works of Kalidisa we see a harmony worked out 
between what are normally supposed to be inreconeilable factors 
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in this world, The eternally celebate Kanva is presented asa 
fond parent. The highest god Siva is presented as a lover and a 
bridegroom. Similarly the great warriors Puriravas and Agni- 
mitra are presented as victims of love and as very pliant and 
obedient husbands in the harem. A hero is a hero only where 
heroism is appropriate. There are aspects even in the life of a 
hero where he has to be a normal human being. Submission to 
the people in the harem in the private life detracts nothing from 
the greatness of a hero in hia public life. 


Ihave tried to show elsewhere that Kalidasa was a contem- 
porary of Agnimitra.' Agnimitra was Kalidasa’s ideal hero. 
He is to Kalidasa what Henry V is to Shakespeare. Shakespeare 
portrays King Henry Vin his drama Henry [V as leadinga 
low life and at the same time he gives enough indications of his 
inner greatness. Later, in his drama Henry V, he portrays his 
hero as the ideal king. 


Similarly in the M&lavikaégnimitra K4&lid&isa portrays his 
idea] hero Agnimitra in his relation to his queens and his love 
for M&lavika. At the same time, it is made quite explicit that he 
was quite alive to his sense of duty io state affairs and that he 
was & very firm ruler and a brave warrior. First he is described 
as s human being in the Malavikagnimitra; later in his two 
epics—the Kumiarasambhava and the Raghuvam4a—he 
allegorioally portrays his hero as the saviour of India from 
foreign domination and as the consolidator of the Indian Empire, 
Both the Kum&rasambhava and the Raghuvaméa are political 
allegories, Some sin committed against the Divine (the Supreme 
God in the one and Kamadhenu in the other ), its expiation (in 
the penance of Parvati in the one and the propitiation of 
Nandint in the other) and the consequent birth of a national 
hero—these form the basic theme in both epics. 

The great empire of Candragupta Maurya, the corruption in 
the life of the kings, the decadence of national life and the down- 
fall of Hinduism in the later Mauryan period, the revival of 
Hinduism, the purification of the life of the kings, the revival of 





1 My paper in the Annals of Oriental Research of the University of 
Madras vol. vi. pt. 1—1941. The Bharatavakya tn the MilavikSgnimitra. 
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the national life, all brought about by the efforts of the virtuous 
Pusyamitra, the birth of Agnimitra, the re-conquest of the lost 
portions of the shattered empire and its consolidation, the esta- 
blishment of a new royal dynasty—these are the hiatorical facts 
which sre allegorically represented in both the epics. In Kumara 
and in Raghu, Kalidasa was really portraying Agnimitra. In 
my two Papers (1) Allusions to Agnimitra in the works of Kali- 
dasa'and (2) The Historical background of the works of Kali- 
disa* I have tried to present the parallelism between Agnimitra 
on one side and the heroes of the two epics on the other side. 





1 Annals of Oriental Research of the University of Madras vol. vi. 
pt, 11941. 
* [ndian Histrical Quarterly, Caloutta 1942. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF MADHVA DVAITA VEDANTA 
By 
NaGRAs Rao 


Sriman-madhvamate harih paratarah satyam jagat tattratah 
Bhinn@ jivagand hareranucara nicoccabhivam gatah \ 
Muktirnaijasukhanubhitiramala bhaktisca tatstidhanam 
Hyaksiditritayam praménamakhilamniyaikavedyo harth 
— Vyasaraja 


‘ The most powerful philosophic attack on the monism of 
Samkara is from Madhva. Madhva’s Dvaita Vedanta is a plura- 
listic, theistic and realistic system. He derives most of his phi- 
Josophical doctrines from the triple texts (the Gita, Vedanta-sitras 
and the Upanisads ). He openly declares in many of his worke 
that he is the chosen prophet of Lord Visnu commissioned to in- 
terpret correctly the sacred texts and refute the misinterpreta- 
tions foisted thereon by other commentators. Tradition holds 
the view that Madhve ie the third incarnation of Vayu, and that 
Vayu appeared as Haniman and Bhima in his first two inearna- 
tions. Throughout his works Madhva speaks after the manuer 
of a Messiah with a mission. 





Like al] other traditional doaryas Madava has commented on 
the triple texts. He wrote two commentaries on the Vedania- 
siitras aa well as the Gits, One of the commentaries on the 
Voedanta-sttras is in verse i. e. Anuvyakhyana. Beaides the com- 
mentaries on the triple texts, he has ten small independent tracts 
(prakaranas) explaining the different tenets of his system. 
Madhva has written a great deal besides these works. He has 
on the whole thirty-seven works to his credit some of them being 
devotional hymns. The works include a summary account of the 
Mah&bbarata and a commentary on the Bhagavata. It is claim- 


1 Dr, R. Nagaraja Sarma’s book ‘ Reign of Realism’ is a running exposi- 
tion of the ten prakaragas of Madhva. 
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ed that he wrote his bhasya after an interview with and at the 
dfrection and command of Badar&yana. Hence it is asserted as 
authoritative. 


The most prominent post-Madhva thinkers are Jayatirtha, 
VyasarAja and Raghavendra. Jayatirtha’s contribution to Dvaita 
is unique. He has commented on all the works of Madhva ex- 
cepting a few easy works. He is called the fékGcarya ( the com- 
mentator ) of Dvaita Vedanta. His masterpiece is his Nydya- 
sudhd, a detailed running commentary on Madhva’s Anupya- 
khyina. 1 is over six hundred pages in length. It is a mistake 
to call it a commentary. It is the best work on Madhva’s philo- 
sophy. There is no aspect of Madhva’s doctrine that this classic 
does not disouss. He renounced the world at a very young age 
and within a period of thirty years raised Dvaita Vedanta toa 
level of S4straic equality with Advaitsa. As a dialectician, hia 
powers are most astounding “ for beauty of language, brilliance 
of style, keenness of argument, fairness in reasoning, for refresh- 
ing boldness, originality of treatment and fineness of critical 
acumen, he has few equals.” He belongs to the group of great 
philosophical prose~writers which includes Samkara, Sabara and 
Va&caspati. 


Vy 4saraja was the great logician of Dvaita Vedanta. He fought 
the scholastic battle with the Advaitin with yzreat vigour. In 
his famous Nya&yamrta he has examined all the possible argu- 
ments put forward in favour of Advaita by post~Sarhkara 
thinkers, and has refuted them in detail. The whole work teams 
with logioal skill. Besides this he has to his credit the polemical 
treatise on the dialectics of difference entiled Shkedojjivana, 
Though he trusted logic as an instrument to demolish rival 
systems, he did not spare the Ny@ya school. In his Tarkatandava 
he has refuted in detail many a doctrine of the Nya&ya system, 
Besides he wrote a brilliant commentary on Madhva’s siittra- 
bhasya, called Tatparyacandriké. This commentary covers the 
first two chapters of the Vedanta-sitras. 


tT 


Like all other systems Dvaita Vedants also has certain epis- 
temological pre-suppositions. Knowledge for Madhva is a re- 
Istion between a knower and a known object. There is no 
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cognition of an non-existent thing. His theory of truth is akin 
to the correspondence theory of the Nyaya school. That Jiidna, 
which cognises the attributes of an object as it is, is truth. That 
cognition, which cognises the object other than as it is, is error, 
Even in error there is a presentative counterpart to it in the 
external world. The deluded individual mistakes one thing for 
another. In twilight the shell is mistaken for silver. What ig 
shell is taken as silver. This dcctrine of error is called abhinavd 
anyatha khyGt: (taking one thing as another), The absolutely 
non-existent silver is said to be coguised by the deluded indivi- 
dual. The radical realism of Madhva goes to the extent of affirm: 
ing the existence of the cognition of the absolute non-existence 
(atyantasat-pratiti).' The Nydya school held the view that 
the silver cognised in the shell was present in the shop and was 
indirectly cognised by the perceiver. But Madhva goes a step 
further and holds that the absolute non-existence of silver itself 
is cognised in the shell. It is the rigour of his realism that is 
responsible for his theory of error. For Madhva the test of truth 
is the cognition of a thing as it is (yathartham pramanam ),® 
He admits three pramanas, perception, inference and verbal tes- 
timony and subsumes the rest under the three. Perception is held 
in great regard. It is held to be a upajivya pramanzi.e. the 
support of other pramanas. Perception is a primary means of 
knowledge and the other two, inference and verbal testimony, 
are based on this. Inference involves the knowledge of vyapii 
and vyGpii being a relation between two invariable things has to 
be cognised.? The relation between word and its sense can only 
be known after cognising the word. Hence perception is held 
to be a very important pramana in Dvaita Vedanta. 

As for verbal testimony the Vedas ( éruti) are held to be im- 
personal and eternal. Madbva’s belief in Vedas is so great that 
he denies validity aven to Lord’s words if and when it contra- 
dicts the spirit of the Vedas. That is why Madhva rejects the 
Nydya argument that the Vedas are written by God. Revelation 





1 See author’s article on ‘ Error, doubt, and dream’, Journal of Oriental 
research, Vol. XI, parts III and IV. 

* See author's article on ‘ Pramana in Madhva's epistemology’, Indian 
Oulture—Jan, 1937, 

* See author’s article on ‘Inference in Duaita Vedanta’, New Indian 
Antiquary—Vol. I, No, 8. 
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ig the ultimate source in respect of Brahman. Besides the 
four Vedss, Madhva accepts the authority of some puranas, 
P&ficaratra 4gamas, Mila Ramayana and the epic Mahabhfrata. 
Madhva says as 4 rule those texts, that are in accord with the 
prime purport of the Vedas, are valid and those, that are opposed 
to it, are invalid, 

Madhva adopts the six strict traditional marke of interpreta- 
tion and derives the doctrines of his system from the Vedas, 
He leaves out no portion of the Veda as non-authoritative. He 
takes the entire Veda asimplying a single system of thought. 
The central purport of the scripture is that Visnu i. e. Naradyana 
is the supreme Lard of the Universe. _ He is not an attributeless 
and homogeneous stuff of consciousness. He is the abode of 
infinite auspicious attributes. He is a divya mungala vigraha (the 
most auspicious form). He is the supreme entity and has none 
above him. He is the sustainer, destroyer, and creator of this 
universe. There is nothing beyond this saguna Brahman, The 
nirguna Brahman of Advaita is nothing more than a void. Those 
scriptural texts, which speak of the Brahman as incomprehensible, 
are to be understood to mean as referring to the inexhaustible 
glory of the Lord, and not his unknowability. When the Lord 
is referred to as being devoid of attributes, it means that he is 
devoid of inauspicious (or prakrta) gunes. He is the very 
embodiment of bliss and jfidna. 

Next to him in rank is Lakem3. She is also classified under 
the head of the dependents, but she has no taint and no birth like 
other souls. She is also all~pervasive as the Lord. Next to her 
in rank is Vayu whose third incarnation is Madhva. Vayu is 
the mediator between the Lord and other souls. All the souls 
are to reach the Lord only through the worship and mediation of 
Vayu. The Lord says, ‘I take nothing that is not offered through 
Vayu’. After Vayu the rest of the gods and their wives are 
arranged in an hierarchy. This is technicsily called the éZ@ra- 
tamya-krama, We are exhorted to worship the Lord not merely 
as superior to us, but as the ruler of all the gods. The other 
gods are to be worshipped according to their ranks as the retinue 
of the Lord. Worship of a superior deity as an inferior one is 
said to be frought with danger. 

The existence of the Lord is established through the help of 
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the authority of the scriptures. The scriptures refer to him as 
the creator, sustainer etc., uf the universe. Hence the universe is 
held to be real. The universe of souls and matter ( jada~jiva-pra- 
pafice) are as real as Brahman. If itis contended that the 
whole universe is unreal, the creator of such a universe would 
be no master-mind, but would be # mere juggler. The unreality 
of the universe militates against the omnipotence of the Lord. 
&o Madhva is keen on establishing the reality of the universe. 
Tt is bis infinite faith in an all-powerful Lord that makes him 
undertake the dialectical warfare against the Advsitin’s doctrine 
of maya. 


He examines in great detail the position of Advaita and points 
out that the doctrine of adhyadsa (super-imposition) is not de- 
monstrable in terms of any pram&na. Madhva holds that there 
is no authority whatsoever for the establishment of the doctrine 
of the illusoriness of the universe. He holds that what the 
pramauas cannot guarantee is not true. 


As against the contention that Advaita ascribed a relative 
type of reality to the universe, Madhva argues that such an 
ascription assumes what it has not proved. The argument would 
hold water, after the establishment of the two degrees of reslity 
by the Advaitin and not prior toit. Onsuch grounds, Madhva 
establishes the ultimate reality of the universe of souls and 
matter. 


ti 


Once this is granted, we are led to the famous dootrine of 
‘difference’ in Dvaita Vedanta. The things of the world are 
said to be entirely different from one another; not only are 
the things of the world different but their attributes too. Dif- 
ference is foundational to reality. If the ultimate reality of the 
category of difference is proved, the pluralistic realism of 
Madhva is automatically established. A scheme of five-fold 
difference is set forth by Madhva. They are(1)The difference 
between jiva and Isvara, (2) between jiva and jiva, (3) jade 
( matter ) and jade, (4) jada and jiva and (5) Isvara and jada. 
Most of the post-Madhva philosophers have attempted to prove 
the uitimate reality of the category of difference through the 
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dialectical method with the help of inferences. According to 
Medhva difference is of the very nature of the thing ( svarapa). 

The individual souls are held as being eternally different and 
dependent on the Lord, Identity of the individual soul with 
Brahman is not the purport of the Vedas as Advaita holds, The 
souls are all dependent on the Lord for their salvation, Salva: 
tion means the removal from the soul of the sheath of ignorance 
which covers it. Besides this cover there is another cover, which 
hides the soul from the perception of the Lord. The grace of the 
Lord dawns on the spiritual aspirant and at the moment the two 
covers are removed and the soul comes to have a perception of 
its real evoriipa. The realisation of one’s own svariipa is called 
liberation (mokaa ). 

Salvation or moksa is not for one and all. Madhva does not 
believe in the Advaita doctrine of sarvamukti (universal salvation). 
Many are called, but few are chosen, Those whom it pleases the 
Lord to save sre saved, We are not saved only because we have 
merits. Salvation involves two factors, the grace of the Lord 
and the merit of the soul. On the part of the soul he has to 
atrive hard and achieve the jiana that Lord Vignu is the supreme 
god and that salvation lies through the path which Madhva has 
indioated, Performance of scripture-ordained duties and intense 
devotion to the Lord are prescribed. But this devotion is not 
emotional bhakti. It is the result of detachment to the things of 
the world and attachment to god. Bhaktiis defined as that kind 
of attachment to the Lord based ona complete understanding of 
the Lord, which transcends the love of one’s own self and posses- 
sions and which remains unshaken in death and in difficulty. ' 

Such a devotion is not born out of ignorance. It is born 
through detachment and jiana. 

The practice of bhakti saves only a few select individuals. 
All the human souls of the world are broadly divided under three 
heads (8) Mukti~yogya, (b) Nitya-samsirin and (0) Tamo- 
yogya. The classification of the souls is based on the intrinsic 
nature of the souls. The sattvika souls are of good nature and 
they are destined to attain moksa i. e., the feet of the Lord, They 
have true knowledge of the nature of the Lord and reach him 





yatirthe’s Nyaya sudha. 
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through their bhakti. The Nityasamsarins are of mixed nature, 
and they dangle between heaven and earth. To them there is no 
permanent place of stay. According to one section there is a 
place reserved for them too where they have a sort of experience 
which is a mixture of pain and pleasure. Others hold that there 
is no such place. The Tamoyogyas are destined to eternal dam- 
nation. Their future is in a hell called Andhatamas, from which 
there is no return for them. 

Madbve holds the dogmatic view that the Tamoyogya souls are 
never saved at all. The intrinsic nature of the souls are unalter- 
able. Moral effort and education can never alter the svaripa of 
the soul, The Tamoyogya can never be changed into a sadttvika 
iva. This dootrine is not calculated to egg on individuals 
to moral enterprise. Madhva sets a limit to the abilities of the 
soul. But it must be borne in mind that the svaripa of the soul 
is not known till the time of release. It is in order to make each 
soul perceive its nature that the Lord is said to bring the souls 
into life. God helps each soul to work according to its svariipa, 

Even in moksa the individual souls that are released are not 
all identical in respect of the enjoyment of their bliss. They are 
all free from sorrow and births. 

The contention of the Dvaitin against the Advaitin can be set 
forth thus: (a) The Advaitin’s Brahman is non-different from 
the Stinya of the Buddbist, (b) the world uf matter and souls 
is ultimately real, (c) the individual soul is absolutely and 
eternally different from and dependent on Brahman, (d ) the 
Brahman of the Srutis is net attributeless (nirguna) but is 
the abode of the auspicious attributes, and {e)the import 
of éruti is not in tune with Advaita, 
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HISTORICAL NOTICES OF THE LOKAYATAS 


BY 
B, A. SALETORE 


In the vast field of Indian philosophy and culture, the Loka- 
yatas occupy a prominent place. Two divergent views have been 
advocated concerning them. According to Macdonell and 
others, they were atheists given to sensuality, materialistic in 
outlook, outside the pale of Hinduism, and on the whole, a 
sort of a secret society of nihilists.’ Macdonell maintains that 
they may “ have had many secret followers in India down to the 
present day,” and that Brhaspati was the “ mythical founder of 
their school.” * As opposed to this view is thet of Benoy Kumr 
Sarkar, who would classify the Lokayatas not among atheists 
but among philosophical materialists. * 

‘The latter view seems more probable than the former, although 
it has to be admitted that the Lokayatas have always had a very 
strong touch of atheism about them. Atheism may be traced to 
the Vedic times.* Macdonell opines that unbelief in the Vedas 
was common tothe Dasyus.> It is not unlikely that this un- 
belief may have been in turn responsible for the questioning 
spirit of the later times, especially when a large body of the non- 
Aryans became aryanised in thought and culture. The age of 
the Upanisads is characterised by a sense of enquiry centring 
round the divine principle. This spirit of enquiry was not 
atheism itself,® although it certainly served as a source of 


} Macdonell, 4 History of Sanskrit Literature, pp. 405~407, 

4% Ibid, p. 406. Cf. Amulyscaran Sen, Schools and Sects in Jaina litera. 
ture, pp. 22-23, ( Caloutta, 1931). 

a B.K, Sarkar, Creative India, pp, 55-60. ( Lahore, 1937 ). 

* “They ask, Whereis He? Or verily they say of him, He is not.” Rg- 
veda, II, 12, 5. ( Trans. Griffith ), Cf. Weber, A Literary History of India, 
p. 128, 

* Macdonell, Zbid, p. 153. 

6 Ae Dr. H.C, Ray, maintains in the Indian Culture, V1, No. 2, p. 248 
Why the authors of Upanigads give the impression of being atheiatic in 

(continued on the nezt page) 
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pessimism for later Indian philosophers.' This is sepcially 
noticeable when we come to the later Upanisads, the most pro- 
minent of which Maitrayaniya (otherwise called Mattrayana) 
Upanisad contains references to anti-Vedic heretical schools. 7 
But the Marayaniya Upanisad, which belongs to the school of 
the Black Yajur Veda, seems to have been composed in an aga 
which was nearer to the classical Sanskrit literature than to the 
Vedas, and was decidedly a post-Buddhist work. ® 


The sixth century B.C. which produced the great teachera 
Buddha and Mahavira, was essentially an era of spiritual spe- 
culation, doubt, and controversy.* Since the Maitriyaniya Upa- 
nigad contains distinct allusions to the Buddhista as heretica,*® 
and since it is silent as regards the Lokéyatas as a powerful 
group of pessimistio thinkers, it may not be too much to presume 


{ continued from the previous page ) 


nature is due, perhaps, to the fact that the Upanigads embody the teschings 
of various authors of different periods. Wéinternitz, History of Sanskrit 
Literature, I, pp, 245-246, This was also the opinion of the late Sir R, G, 
Bhandarkar, Vaignavism, Saivism, and Minor Religious Systems, p. 1. 
( Strassburg, 1913). 

| Winternitz, ibid, I, p. 264. Dr, H. C, Ray maintains that atheiam 
appears for the first time in the Chandogya Upanigad, ITI, 17, 4, Ind. Cult, 
op. cit, But, as already pointed out by Winternitz, there is merely the 
differentiation between the true and the false Atman mentioned in the 
Chandogya Upanigad, VIT. 7,12. and passim. In that Upanigad as well as 
in the Kaugitaki Upanisad, IV, andin the Brhadaranyaka Upanizad, II, i, 
the philosophers “ endeavoured to fathom the divine principle, '’ Wintor+ 
nitz, ibid, I, pp. 245, 252-255. 

4 Macdonell, ibid, p. 230. 

% Winternitz, op, cit., p. 264. 

4 In a later Jaina work atyled Nandisitra, 9, 10, 22, Mahavira is prais- 
ed as the moon who always vanquished the R&hu of Akriya~vida and as the 
destroyer of the lustre of other schools, According to Dr. R. S. Shama 
Sastry, the Nandisttra was “composed somewhere about the first century 
A.D." ( Mysore Archasological Report for 1927, p. 27). It is doubtful whether 
Devardhigani alias DevavScaks, the author of Nandisttra, can be placed in 
the first century A.D, Could not the school of Akriyavada mentioned in 
that work be the Jaina heretical schools themselves which seem to have 
sprung up in great numbers even in MahGvira’s time? Read Sen, op. cit. 
passim, for quite a number of such schools. 

6 Winternitz, op. cit. p. 264, and note (1)e 
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either that Carvaka, the famous champion of the Lokayata school 
is to be placed immediately after the age to which the Mattra- 
yaniya Upanisad is to be ascribed, or that he had just emerged 
into the limelight in the sixth cantury B. C. itself. In any case, 
there is little ground to assert that the Lokayatas were earlier 
than the sixth century B. C. 

When we come to the age of Kautilya, however, we find that 
they had already acquired sufficient celebrity. For he refers to 
them and to the school of the famous Brhaspati seven times in 
the course of his Arthagisira.' That is to say, by the fourth 
century B, C. to which age we have to ascribe the Ar/hasastra, * 
the sehool of Brhaspati was an acknowledged school of Hindu 
political thought. * We may, therefore, assume that the devolp- 
ment of the Lokayata school took place after the sixth century 
B, C. and before the fourth century B, C. 

Tor an account of the doctrines of the Lokayatas we cannot 
look to Brhaspati’s nifsdra for guidance, since of his manual on 
polity only anincomplete account has been found.* Modern 
scholars, therefore, cite the famous Madhavacdrya Vidydranya's 
Sarvadaréanasatigraha { 8D8 y 7 as the only source of information 





: “Kautilya, Arthasastra, pp. ra 28. 62, 201, 217, 403. (Shama Shastry's 
ed. Mysore, 1929, 3rd ed. ). 

2° Winternitz’s date third or fourth century A. D. for the Arthaéastra, 
( Winternitz, ibid, p. 519, n.3.) is inadmissible. I intend to disouss this 
point in a subsequent paper. 

5 "We have, therefore, to modify Dr. Benoy Kumar's statement that the 
mediaeval Sukra authors were the earliest to give a place of honour to the 
Lokiyata school, Creative India, pp. 55, 56. Likewise we have to dispense 
with tae assertion ef Macdonell that Brhaspati was the mythical founder 
of the Lokiyata School, and that there was “a touch of irony in that 
name.” Macdonell, op. cit, p. 406. 

‘ Edited and translated by Dr. F. W, Thomas and Pandit B. Dutt, 
Barhaspatya Arthasastra. Panjab Oriental Series, no. 1, That there must 
have been @ complete nitisdra of Brhaspati is evident, as has been pointed 
out by Winternitz, { op. cit., I, p. 425), from the didactio passages in the 
Mahabharata ( Books IH, ¥, VI, XI, and XIV). Winternitz would place 
the law-books of Brhaspati “Centuries later than the Gautama Dharma- 
Sastras.” Ibid, p. 519, v. (1). 

& Edited by Pandit T. Tarkav&caspati (Calcutta, 1872), and translated 
by Cowell and Gough, Loudon, 1894. (2nd ed.). According to Sarkar, the 
Italian scholar Piznggalli traces the word nastike to the Maitr. Up, Creative 
India, p, 56. 
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pertaining to the doctrines of the Lokfyata school. Sarkar hag 
attempted to connect the Brhaspati school with the Vidyaranya 
philosophy. But two points which still remain to be answered 
are the following :--(a} Why does Madhvacadrya mention in such 
detail the Lokayata school, and (b) Whether he wrote about an 
imaginary school of materialists. 

The historical notices of the Lokayatas, which we are going 
to anumerate presently, will help us to answer these two queries, 
The remarks mnde herein are based on literary notices and the 
evidence of contemporary epigraphs. From both the sources we 
learn that the Lokfiyatas were more common in western India, 
especially in the region of Karnataka proper, than elsewhere; 
that they possessed five well-known centres in Karnataka from 
where they radiated their influence; and that they were very 
vigorous from the tenth till the fifteenth century A. D. 


Tn other parts of southern India, as, fur instance, in the 
Tamil land, the Lokayatas were practically unkuown.' But in 
Karnitaka they bad five centres of learning. These were Gunderi 
Begiru, Balligdanve, Somanathapura, and Nagarakhanda, Enpi- 
graphs discovered in these five places give us quite a number of 
interosting details about the Lokayatas. In addition to these 
direct references to the Lokayatas, we learn many details about 
their activities from the cpigraphs of other centres, which deal 
with the Jains and the Hindus, some of whose great teachers are 
described as scoring victories over the champions of the Loka- 
yata-mata, 





Of the five famous centres of learning which are associated 
with the Lokayatas, the earliest is Gunderi, Holalkere taluka, 
Chitaldroog district, Mysore State. A stone inscription found 
midway between the village of Gunderi and that of Malénahalli, 
and dated A. D. 968, relates the following interesting infor- 
mation: —That the suzerain was the Rastrakita monarch Akala- 
vargas, Kannaradeva ( Krsna III), under whom the Mahisamania 
Sadrakayya was governing the Kadambalige Thousand Province. 
This viceroy on the specified date made grants of land ( given in 


' Read C. V. Narayana Ayyar, Saivism in South India, p. 215. While 
other heretics are met with in classioal Tamil Literature, the Lokayatas do 
Rot figure at all in the works of the 
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detail) in the Lokayata city of Gunderi within the limits of 
Kuravadi 300, and of lands in other places, to the priest named 
Divya-lihgi-bhalara (bhatt@raka ) after rubbing and washing 
the latter’s feet. That the Lokayata city of Gunderi ( Lokayata- 
volalam-Gunderiyol ) was a Hindu city is proved from the state- 
ments made in the same epigraph. We are told that the gift was 
made by Sadrakayya for the god Sidiléévara of the temple of that 
name in Gunderi itself. This temple had been constructed by 
one Sidilanka Kama. The grant thus made by the Kadamba 
viceroy Siidrakayya was enhanced by a Sinda prince named 
Kerasinga Nanniya Singa, who granted the nelavara-samaya (8 
kind of a tax pertaining to land ) of Lokayata-volal and of some 
other specified lands to the same priest of Gunderi by name Div- 
yalingi-bbalira. And so that no one might cause any damage 
to the gift, the Sinda prinos had the following post-script inseri- 
bed :—" This dharma of the Sindas, whosoever is of the Sinda- 
vamea should maintain. ” } 

In the middle of the tenth century A. D. therefore the Loka- 
yatas could boast of a city which was all their own-a city of 
which the patrons were the Kadamba viceroy of the Rastrakita 
monarch and the prince of the Sinda royal house. The fact that 
some of the most important citizens like Kakambila Kambayya, 
the Prabhus (lords) of the { Kadambalige) Thousand Province, 
and the representatives of the fifty-eight agrahadras ( Brahman 
endowment-villages ) were witnesses to the grant thus made by 
the provinoial governor Sidrakayya, prove beyond doubt that the 
Lokayata city of Gunderi was of great consequence in the middle 
of the tenth century A.D. Further, the fact of the grant having 
been made to the god Sidilesvara (now called Isvara) of the 
same city shows that the Lokayatas, far from being considered 
&s a sect outside the orthodox Hindu circles, were definitely 
within the Hindu fold. 

The next prominent centre of the, Lokayatas war Begiru, 
Shikarpura taluka, Shimoga district, Mysore State. This was 
essentially a Brahman centre (agrahara). in the last quarter 
of the eleventh century A. D, it was noted for its liberal outlook, 
Two stone inscriptions found near the Mallikarjuna temple of 


Epigraphia Carnatica, XI, HL. 23, p.° 
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Beguru itself, are of peculiar interest in this connection. The 
earlier of them is dated A. D. 1085. I¢ relates that in the reign 
of the Western Calukya king Tribhuvanamalla Deva (i. ¢. the 
great Vikram&nkea cr Vikramaditya), there lived the Brahman 
named Appana Bhatta, the son of N&r&yana Bhatta, and the 
grandson of Soviyana Bhatte. He was the manager of the 
Brahman village of Kollagara. In that year (A. D.1085)he 
presented the Brahmans of Begiru with fifty matia of landina 
specified area. The recipients of this gift were altogether 3,000 
in number. They are highly praised in the record for their aus- 
terities, and among the many qualifications which marked them 
was the following —they were “ established in the practices of the 
Méheégvaras, Vaisnavas and other creeds; acquainted with the 
tenets of the Nyadya, Vaisesikea, Lokayata, Samkhya, Bauddha, 
Mimarsa, and other systems of logic,’’ and worshippers of the 
god Mallikarjuna. ' 


Four years later ( A. D. 1089), in the reign of the same dis- 
tinguished Western Calukya monarch Vikramaditya, another 
citizen named Cattagosi, the son of Kala Camunda of Amba, made 
another gift of twenty-five kamma of land ina specified area, also 
to the same learned company of Brahmans numbering altogether 
three thousand, And once again they are praised as having 
been “ skilled in the Mimamsa, Lokayata, Bauddha, Samkhya, 
Vaisesika, and other éastras.’’* Evidently in the eleventh cen- 
tury A, D, the Brahmans of Beguru, and along with them, we 
may suppose, the rest of the Hindu world, did not think it un- 
Hindu like to study the Lokayata doctrines in the orthodox 
circles of their famous egraharas. 


We pass on now to the third ocentre-Balligimve, also in the 
same Shikarpura taluka of the Mysore State. Balligimve ( inod. 
Balgami ) was a celebrated Brahman centre, with a great tradi- 
tion of learning behind it. There were five well known matius 
in that city. We are however concerned only with one of these 
that belonging to the Saktiparise in the Mivara-kupeya-saiiiati, a 
Lakulléa matha. Someévara Pandita was the guru of that matha 





’ Ep, Car., VIL. Sk. 16, p. 42. 
® ibid, Sk. 14, p, 41. 
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in A, D. 1103. The inscription dated in that year relates the 
following :--That he was the caifra (or spring ; season to the 
mango tree Akaianka, a moon to the ocean LokSyata, a regent, 
elephant to the earth Sarhkhya, a pearl ornament for the conch- 
like neck of the lady Mirmarnsé, a son tothe lotus Sugata-such 
was the fame won by the logician Somesvara-stri, the leader of 
the Naiydyikas, * 

The Lokayatas continued to be powerful in the thirteenth 
century A. D. Their centre now was on the banks of the Kaveri 
itself. This was “ the mine of learning” Somanathapura called 
in the inscription dated A. D, 1268 Somaniathanagarl, which 
“shone as an ornament in the world.’’ The foundation of this 
agrahara is attributed in the same record to General Somanitha, 
Its praise is thus sung in the same record :-- “ Even the parrots 
there being in some places filled with nyaya and nourished upon 
minamsa, in some places assembled together arguing in the 
severest terms of logic, in some places discussing grammar, 
sacrifices and logic. ” 

In this learned city lived the councillor to General Soma- 
natha, by name Gangadhararyya, “ an abode of splendour.” He 
is priased in these terms—“ A sun to the darkness the prevailing 
Carvaka and Bauddha doctrines, in Icgic an independent autho- 
rity, an embodiment of Agastya in ability to swallow up the 
stiining Jaina ocean. ” * 

To the list of the four fainous centres of the Lokayatas ment- 
joned above must be added another well-known name that of 
Nagarakhanda in the Shimoga district of the Mysore State. ‘The 
best known city in Nagarakhanda was Bharangi, where lived in 
A, D. 1415 the learned Jaina teacher Abhays Siddhantadeva, 
“ fully versed in siddh@nia.” The inscription dated in that 
year relates that “ his mind was bent on shutting up the Bauddha 
speakers.” His senior disciple was Bullappa Gauda, about 
whom the same epigraph relates the following :-Having over- 
come the Sarhkhyas, Yaugas, Carvakes, Bauddhas, Bhattas, and 
Prébhékaras, who other speakers oan withstand him?” This 





1 Ibid, Bk. 98, p. 64, 
® Bp. Car. XI, Dg. 36, p, 45. 
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learned bhavya or Jaina, we may note in passing, died in A.D. 
1465, according to the orthodox Jaina method of samadhi." 

From the above inscriptions it is clear that during the five 
centuries ranging from the tenth to the fifteenth century A. D, 
the influence of the LokAyatas was widespread and continuous, 
especially because they could boast of five centres which cheri- 
shed the study of the doctrines of Brhagspati. We have now to 
prove our assertion that the Lok&yatas were, indeed, powerful 
by citing references to them in the records of disputants who 
belonged to the rival Hindu or Jaina faiths. These epigraphs 
range from the middle of the tenth century A. D. to the days of 
the great Vidyaranya Madhavac&rya himself. 

In the middle of the tenth century A. D. we have a renowned 
Jaina disputant named VAdighangala Bhatta whose achieve- 
ments I have already enumerated elsewhere, He ie said to have 
besn a great logician, having mastered the three schools of logic 
and the Lokayata, Sarnkhya, and the Bauddha systems of philo- 
sopby. Since the epigraph which is dated A. D. 974, relates that 
he was the guru of the Gangs king Marasimha, who reigned 
from A, D. 961 till A. D. 974, we have to assign the Jaina teacher 
Vadighangala Bhatta also to the same period. * 

In the first quarter of the sleventh century A. D. another 
celebrated teacher but of the Lakulisa order, by name Vadi Rudrae 
gana, is described thus in a record dated A, D, 1036. “ A saw 
for cutting down the Lokayata great tree.’’ That this praise 
which was bestowed upon Vadi Rudragana Pandita was well 
deserved is further proved in another stone inscription dated 
A. D, 1042, which relates that this head of the Parvatavali Kala- 
mukha ascetics was “in the Kanada, Kanabhuk; in the Brhas- 
pati creed, Vaoaspati; in the Kapila doctrine, Kapila himself; 
in the Sugata éasfra, the guru of the Sugatas; in the knowledge 
of the Mim&rhsa, Jaimini-muni; in Ny4ya, Aksapada ; in the 
brilliant groups of grammar, 4 manifest Iévara; in Saive sastra, 
present Siva, ”’ etc. ® 

It waa not only teachers of particular creeds who are thus 


1 Ibid., VILL, Sb. $29, 330, pp. 58-59. 

8 Baletore, Mediaeval Jainism, pp. 26-28. 
2 Ep. Carn, VIII. Sa. 108 ( bis), p. 113. 
50 [ Anuals, B, 0. B. 1} 
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desoribed as having been proficient in the doctrines of the Loka- 
yatas; wo have evidence of secular rulers as well, who were 
well versed in the teachings of Brhaspati. An example of such 
e ruler ia that of the Pandys prince Vira P&éndya about whom in 
srecord dated A. D. 1148 we have the following--That he was 
possessed of many titles one of which was thus—LZokiyata- 
mata-vickra-catura~devatacarya. We may note by the way that 
this scion of the Ucchani Pandya royal house was well known 
both for his military prowess and his liberality, ? 


The distinction of meeting the Lokayates in disputation, 
however, seems to have been more the privilege of the Jaina 
teachers than of the rest of the teachers and princes of the land, 
It is because of this that we find quite a number of Jaina sages 
still proficient in the Lokayata doctrines and still determined 
at confuting the Carvakas. Thus the great Jains teacher Gopa- 
nandi is reputed to have overcome the Carvdkas in a record 
dated A. D. 1094.2 Guru Gopanandi was like an infuriated 
elephant to the Samkhya, Bhautika, Bauddha, Vaisnava, and 
Carvaka professors. Indeed, this remarkable Jains teacher's 
sucoess as a disputant seems to have become very popular. It 
is probably this which made the scribe of the record dated A. D, 
1100 sing his praise in the following interesting manner. 


“This lord of ascetics, Gopanandi, attained celebrity being 
priased by the people with joy as a bee at the lotus feet of Jina, 
as the destroyer of the pride of Cupid, as the eradicator of karma, 
as dear to the heart of Sarasvati, as a thunderbolt to the moun- 
tain, the crowd of disputants, as a beautiful receptacle of ( the 
praise of ) learned mon, as the celestial] gem to the blessed, as 
proficient in all sciences, and as a Brahma in poetry. O Samkhya, 
do not oppose, but be silent; O Bhautika, do not become inflated 
with pride; O wise Bauddha, do not show your head, be off, be 
off; O Vaisnava, coneal yourself, conceal yourself; O sweet- 
tongued Carvaka, give up the pride of the power of your speech; 
will the intoxicated elephant Gopanandi, the chief of sages, toler- 
ate your srrogance? Ah! the ‘scent-elephaut Gopanandi, res- 


1 Zbid, XI, Deg. 41, text, p. 119. 
2 Qaletore, op. cit., p. 76, 
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plendent like the elephants of the regions, chased away ( oppon- 
ents) in the paths of the six schools of logic, so that Jaimini was 
stunned, the Vaigegika tripped and fled, Sugata stopped and 
stamped the seal, Akgapada eagerly put on the bangles, the 
Lokayata lost his pride, and the Samkhya took refuge.” ' 


Another Jaina guru who won victories over the Carvakas was 
Gunacandradeva, whose exploits are thus sung in a record dated 
A.D. 1115 :—“ Give up your titles,Oh Samkhya ; trust not in 
your power of speech, crouch down and be quiet, Charbbaka 
(Carvaka ); Naiyadyika, raise not your head, keep low; lo! here 
he comes and will simply disgrace you-Gunacandradeva, with- 
out fault, a lion to the elephants opponent speakers. ” # 

It was, indeed, an age of great Jaina gurus. Soon after came 
another remarkable Jaina sage Gandavimuktasiddhanta-deva. 
As a record dated A. D. 1129 says, “the world renowned Ganda- 
vimukta Siddhantadeva ” was a “sun who was an enemy of the 
darkness, ignorance; an enemy to the waterlilies, the Sakyas 
(or Bauddhas); the cause of destruction of the moonlight, ihe 
Carvékas,” otc. * 

An equally powerful opponent of the Carvakas was the Jaina 
guru Divakaranandi, who as we are told in a record dated A. D. 
1163, was “a submarine fire to the ocean the maintainers of the 
Carvika system.” ¢ 


About the same time in A. D. 1167-8 there was in northern 
India a Brahman named Somaraja, who was “an eye of the 
teaching of Aksapada and the Carvakavisdalamalana.” This was 
during the ,reign of the Haihays king Jajalladeva II of the 
United and Centre! Provinces. * 

But the Lokayatas were more common in southern India, 
where the Jaina teachers were still engaged in defeating them, 
Thug in A. D, 1176 “ the celebrated Damanandi Traividya Munt- 
$vara, was well-versed in logic, grammar, philosophy, litera: 
ture, and other sciences. The same record describes him thus.- 


\ Ep. Car., IL. p. 34, 

a Ibid, VII. Sh. 57, p. 22. 

3 Ibid, VI. Mg. 22, p. 68, 

4 Ibid, IL, no, 63, p. 15. 

5’ H.C, Ray, Dynastic History of Northern India, I. p. 812, n. (2). 
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“ A sun to the lotus-plant the Jaina religion; a gale to the cloud 
the NaiySyikas; a terrible thunderbolt to the mountain the 
Carvakas; an Agastya to the ocean the Bauddhas; a lion in 
breaking open the head of the scent-elephant the Mimarmsakas.”' 

In A. D, 1200 the Jaina teacher Sriddharadeva Traividya~ 
cakresvara is praised thus in a record of that date: That he 
was an elephant to the lotuses that were Mim&éakas; a lion to 
the elephants that were the Carvaka disputants; a Garuda to 
to serpents that were Samkhyas, and a stormy wind to the clouds 
that were the learned Bauddhas, *’* 

A formidable opponent to the Carvakas in the last quarter of 
the fourteenth century appesred inthe persun of the Jaina guru 
C&rukirti Pandita. A record dated A. D. 1398 informs ua that 
when Ogrukirti Pandita started on his disputations, his rivals 
fled. “O Carvaka, forsake your pride; O Samkhya, give up 
the row of your titles iLefore hand; O Bhatta, you are 
beaten by (his) innumerable brilliant resources; O Kanada, 
abandon speedily and for ever your high conceit; the cause 
of your grief; for the renowned Simhandrya (i, e, Carukirti 
Pandita ) comes striking down other disputants. ” * 

The above examples refer mostly to Jaina sages from tho 
tenth century A, D. to the end of the fourteenth century A. D. 
We have yet to explain how the Lokayatas came to be associated 
with the Advaita philosophers of the pontificate of which Vidya- 
ranya Madhavaoarya was the head, That isto say, we have to 
explain why and how this great Advaita teacher came to write a 
detailed account of the Lokayatas in his SDS, Sragerl, the 
famous seat of Sarhkaracarya, was fortunate in having over it 
three remarkable teachers in quick succession. These were Vidy4- 
tirtha, Bh&ratitirtha, and VidySranya Madhavacarys, Of the 
second Bh&ratitirtha, whom Dr. M.H. Krishna makes the younger 
brother of VidySranya before taking sa/unyasa,* we have the 
following praise ina kadita dated A. D, 1381:—‘“ Worship the 


1 Ep. Car., If, no. 66, p, 23. 

1 K. G. Kundangar, Inscriptions in Northern Karnataka and the Kolhapur 
State, p. 166, 

8 Ep. Car.,, Il, no, 254, p. 114, 

« Mysore Archaeological Report for 1933, p. 228, Of course this ia based 
upon the work called Guruvariéaktvya, 
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great asectic named Bharatitirtha, who breaks the doctrine of 
Bhatta ( Kumarils ) who makes the logicians ( followers of the 
Tarka school ) skilled in eloquent discourses faint, who tossea 
up the Bauddhas, who reduces to power in no time the teachings 
of the Ksapanakas (i. e. the Jainas ), who demolishes in aseem- 
blies the powerful doctrines of Guru (+4. e. of the Prabhakara 
school), who cuts short the Carvakas, and who establishes tho 
Advaita school.” ! 
The above helps us to explain why Vidyaranya came to notice 
the Lokayata doctrines in such detail in his SDS. Ihave already 
shown elsewhere that Vidyatirtha Sripada was the head of Sr- 
hger! matha till June the 14th 1375, and that Vidyaranya Madh- 
vaoarya came to Srngert only in October 1375 as the head of 
that pointificate.* For about five months Bhé&ratitirtha seems 
to have been the guru of the Srnger! matha, It was from him 
that Vidyaranysa must have learned a great deal about the Loka- 
yatas, who, as is amply proved from the many details we have 
cited above, were native to the soil of Karnataka for more than 
five centuries. Their continual and powerful influence had given 
them sn assured place among the philosophers of the land; and 
Vidyaranya seems merely to have reflected the esteem in which 
the Lokayatas at least in Karnataka were held, when he opened 
his work styled SDS with a chapter on their doctrines, It seems 
certain that, far from being a secret society of profane thinkers, 
the Lokayatas were 8 most vigorous body of philosophers, whose 
presence was acknowledged with respect both by the Hindus and 
the Jainas for more than five centuries. 


' Jbid, y, 219, See also MAR for 1916, p. 54 


* Saletoro, Journal of the Andhra Historical Society, 1X, Part 4, 
pp. 41-42, 


THE SUTRAS OF BADARAYANA 


BY 
B.N. Krishnamurti Sarma 


The Sitras of Badardyana are the earliest aphoristic manual 
of a ‘system’ of Vedanta, that has come down to us. Internal 
evidence shows that there had been other attempts to reduce the 
conflicting speculative utterances of the Vedas and the Upanisads 
to some order and evolve a single system of thought out of them. 
Jaimini, Badari, Asmarathya, etc., are some of the names which 
occur in the Sittras of Badarayana; but we cannot say if any or all 
of them had traversed the entire field of metaphysical system- 
building or had contented themselves merely with partial aspects 
thereof. The work of Badaréyana seems, however, to have 
eclipsed others of its kind. 

As 4 full-fledged Darsana, this work has its two sides of con 
structive exposition ( w@vaearqa ) and dialectical refutation of 
those systems ( THTATHIa ) whose tenets are likely to challenge 
its exolusive claims to metaphysical satisfyingness, 

it 

The date of the Vedanta Sitras is uncertain, The problem 
of successive interpolations into the original nucleus of the 
Sttras, raised by some scholars, would complicate matters still 
further, In their present form the Satras are clearly post-Bud- 
dhistic,’ and seem to be acquainted with a number of orthodox 
and heretical schools.” That they were castin the mould of 
Brahmanical orthodoxy is clear from the ban on the study of the 
Vedas by the Stdras? and their attitude of quiet approval to 
Vedio sacrifices,‘ which deserve to be contrasted with the 
Buddhist and Samkhya*® aversion to the same, They may ten- 





1 Gi, 2, 26-32. 
2 if, 2. 

§ 4, 3, 36-38, 
4 fli, 1, 27. 


® qenqrgufte: emtgiamtaaget: tt ( Sitikhys Kariks, 2). 
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tatively be assigned to the firet two centuries of the Christian 
era, 


iii 


Despite their annoying brevity the Sttras disclose a firm the- 
istic background not only in their scheme of contents but in 
their wording and drift of argument. They are arranged into 
four chapters, Samanvaysa, Avirodha, Sadhana and Phala, of 
four quarters (pada ) each. The first chapter opens by enjoining 
a metapbysical quest of Brahman ( for the attainment of Mokga). 
The second satra defines Brahman as the Being from whom the 
Creation, preservation and dissolution of the Universe proceed. 
The third shows a partiality for revealed religion when it affirms 
that God can be known only through Scripture. The objection that 
Scripture gpeaka not only of the Brahman but of several other 
principles as well, such as Pradhana, Akaéa, Vaiivanara, as res- 
ponsible for world-creation is set aside by the fourth sitra which 
provides for the attunement of such opposing texts in Brahman 
by means of an elaboraie process of textual synthesis called 
Samanvaya in the course of practically the rest of the first cha- 
pter, which therefore takes the name of Samanvayddhydya. The 
second chapter meets objections brought against the thesia of 
God's authorship of the Universe and refutes 8 good many anti- 
theistic theories in an indirect attempt at strengthening the cen- 
tral position of the Satrakara. It also gives an account of the 
nature of the world’s dependence on God. From ii, 3, $5 onwards 
there are interesting discussions about the nature of the soul, its 
attributes, and ite relation to God. The third chapter expounds 
the ways and means (sadhana) of realisation. She last deals with 
the fruits of Brahma-jijfias4, gives an elaborate account of the 
two ways of exit, the: Devayana and the Pitryana, the intricacies 
of the theological problem of Laya ( Absorption ), the benefits of 
Jordliness accruing to the released, and the scope and extent of 
such sovereignty. 


In ali this there is hardly any room for a Monistic philosophy. 
The second stra defines the Brahman as the author of the Uni- 
verse, not surely an unreal one. Dialectical quibblings apart, the 
thesis of Brahman’s knowability through scripture alone ( i, 1, 3) 
is opposed to the Advaitic theory of the self-luminosity of Bra- 
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hmen (same as unknowability) which is defined ae oat wit 
Waa Vieaay” ( Citsukha, Tattvapradipita, Bombay, 1915, 
p.9). The arduous task of “Samanvaya ” can hardly have a 
meaning if the Brahman were really and absolutely beyond the 
pale of words ( avacya ). 

The kind of Samanvaya projected and carried out by the Sitra- 
kara in annexing the numerous texts that associate other agencies 
like Vaisvanara, Akaéa......to the sphere of the Brahman, to the 
exclusion of the other principles, is a clear proof that he cannot 
at all be supporting a agraftermarz. If the Universe with every- 
thing in it were the modification of Brahman, there is no point 
in the reatriction of texts to Brahman and the elimination of 
Vaisvanara, Akaéa etc. from the sphere of inquiry. 

iv 
The Sttrakira takes great pains to refute Buddhistic Idea- 
lism which regards the world as a mental projection and the 
Sanyavada which looks upon it as a void, thus affirming an in- 
tensely realistic attitude.' Under thesitra: Sweaie a amiga 
(ii, 2,29), even a confirmed Monist like Sarmkara, is forced to 
forget his own mental reservations and observe that the “objects 

of the waking state are not similarly stultified at any stage, ’’® 
v 


The Sitrakara is of opinion that man is a real and froe agent 
though not altogether an independent one: Gal sTardewnra; ag 
rege ( ii, 3,33; 41). The Supreme and the Individual dwell in 
one and the same body but the former is not subject to the evils 
and imperfections of life. There lies His superiority: #taafi- 

















1 “The author of the sitras could not have refuted the S&rhkbya and 
discussed the theories of creation so seriously, if he had held that the world 
was an appearance in which case its creatorship is out of the question,” 
8. Radhakrishnan, Indian Philosophy, ii, p. 443. 

2 84 amittiveed aq eecifrqereearei wea] | In the second volume 
of his History of I. Phit, Prof. Das Gupta makes clear how on many 
cecasions Sathkara “tries to wriggle out of the sitras by introducing 
parenthetical remarks which are often inconsistent with the general drift of 
his own commentary and the context of the siltras as well as their purpose 
and meaning ao far as it can be made out from such a context”. fi. p. 44. 
See also the same Professor's remarks on pp. 42, 43, op. cit. 
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Ria Fer Fer, (i, 2,8). He deals out punishments and rewards 
according to one’s deserts (=aataat) and cannot, therefore, be deom- 
ed guilty of partiality or pitilessness, in having ordered the 
world as we see it (ii, 1,35). Man’s higher nature lies hidden 
on account of his neglect of God. ‘When he wakes up from this 
estrangement and turns te God for succour, he is freed : tera. 
waray faaea adi er wenSrdat ( iii, 2,5), 
vi 


The majesty of God is unutterable, inconceivable: fearta- 
woreda ; warded; nena Se alee &; gehen 
at (i, 2,2; ii, 1,37; ii, 1,28; andi.2,15). The attributes of 
God are both negative and positive: sezrafegurer waist: (i, 2, 
15). He can be both the subject and object of His own cogni- 
tion: tefeedteragera a1 (i, 3,13), The author of the Sutras 
seams inclined to interpret texts which declare the individual to 
be a “ part ” ( ama) of the Suprema, in a dualistic sense: TT 
ararenatara (ii, 3, 43), oe ee Vive aeriqea (iii, 2,18), From 
the wording of the sitra, ‘arat’ appears to be synonymous with 
‘aqr’, atarsaadsr is the same as atava=uqgar which then is aqui- 
valent to Wasqdea—not merely because of the earlier sutra, ¥z- 
IGM TaTeg: , but even as interpreted by Sarhkara — serraa: & 
qa a waa? atareradara a wiseiese:' ‘gate Aizen aaeia,’ ‘a 
wrens fee '.,....eddoratoet Ueiea: aaa Wy GwIa tl He also 
seoms to think that the individual on release passes on with the 
best part of his self-hood intact: #qanWera’ ea steqra ( iv, 4,1). 
The merger of the human soul in God is not countenanced by 
him. 

vii 

The Upanigads hold diverse views on the nature of Brahman’s 
causality of the Universe. The author of the Sitras has thera- 
fore been obliged to discues some of them and pronounce final 
opinion, He rejects the doctrine of creation from nothing: 
MATHS SH... ii, 1,17), The definition of the Brahman 
in the second sutra, if it is to rule out the Samkhya Prakrti, 

1 Sarkara reads: apfjuia:, The epithet Gq eu (sic a g seTTS 
qrararranitgat ) ( OhSn. 8, 12, 3) “ in his own form “, is however significante 


St [ Annals, B, 0. R. 1. ] 
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must certainly point to an efficient cause and Intelligent Creator : 
fatrdisreqe ; fonararersreqra (i, 1, 5-6 as interpreted by Sarikara). 
But it is not so easily apparent if he did also regard the Brahman 
as the material cause (salatena) of the world. Some com- 
mentators have doubtless found support for this doctrine in the 
“ Prakrtyadbikarana ” i, 4,24, seq. Yet at least one among the 
professedly Brahmopaédanavadin-commentators, Ramanuja, has 
been forced to concede, under this very stra, the separate exist- 
ence of a material prinoiple other than the Brahman which pro- 
vides the stuff of which the material world is made, The provi- 
sion for the enjoyment of unalloyed bliss to the released and tha 
denial of right to them to participate in the cosmic functions 
( jagadvyapéra ) of the Supreme, in the last chapter, make it im- 
possible that the Sdtrakara could have held the doctrine of Bra- 
hmopadinakéranatva, in any real sense. The strongest objection 
to interpreting the “Prakrtyadhikarana” in terme of the Upadana 
(cam nimitia ) kéranatva of the Brahman is that the adhikarana 
in question occurs within the Samanvayadhyaya, which merely 
undertakes a Samanvaya or attunement of various names and 
epithets associated with other prinoiples, in Brahman. The adhi- 
karane cannot therefore be viewed as anything more than an 
attempt to secure the attunement of such (feminine) names as 
Prakrti, Yoni etc, in Brahman. It would thus be illegitimate to 
stretch the adhikarans beyond its natural scope and purpose, and 
read the idea of Brahmopadanatva in it. 


vili 


The nature of ultimate release set forth in the closing section 
of the Sutras, also points in the direction of a Theism as the final 
philosophy of Badar&yana. The released souls, though in the 
enjoyment of ineffable bliss (iv, 4,22), are yet under certain 
irrevocable limitations as regards their powers and lordliness, 
For one thing they are emphatically debarred from participating 
in the cosmio functions of God: wagaravarg (iv, 4,17). This 
sitra speaks for itself. To all attempts at explaining away this 
sitra, Thibaut has an effective reply which scarcely admits of 
improvement: “It ie as impossible that the sutras should open with 
a definition of the Lower Principle as it is unlikely that they 
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should olose with a description of the state of those who know 
the Lower Brahman only and are thus debarred from obtaining 
true release.” * Theism is thus writ large upon the Sitras. * 


We cannot say that there is any overwhelming support in 
the Sutras for the identity of the Jiva and Brahman. Apart from 
the many sttras which have been interpreted by Samkara 
himeelf in a dualistic sense, monistic commentators themselves 
have openly admitted that the language and thought of the 
Sutras are plainly duslistic.? Here and there one meets with a 
suggestion that the utterances of the Sutrakara should be taken 
cum grano salis or hears @ protest that there neod be no doubt of 
the Sitrakara’s undying faith in Monism. On their own show- 
ing, there are not more than a couple of Sitras,* which can be 
said to be unquestionably monistic in tenor, These are (1) 
amait gare areuta a (iv, 1,3) and arecemn qwaan sraaeaa 
(i,1,30). The first is ambiguously worded. The term Atman 
may no doubt denote the individual soul: but that it is neither 
its only sense, nor even its primary one, is admitted by Sarhkars 
himself * under i, 3,1. The purport of the sitra, then, may very 





1 ‘Tr, Sasikara’s o, on B. S., Introd. p. xaii. 

1 ©T am myself inclined to believe that the dualistic interpretations 
were probably more faithful to the stitras than those of Sathkara.” Das 
Gupta, Hist. Ind. Phil.i, p. 481, 

“There is strong support for the view that Bada looks upon the 
difference between the Brahman and the sou! as ultimate, something which 
perelats even when the sou! is released.” 8. Radhakrishan, Ind. Phil., ii, 
p. 440. 

* oa ame wate ze off witaRoea, seoreeronacenit Jee 
fire (Ratnaprabha 1. 2.6); “Aaa "Paar APTN aft ie Adley agA- 
(op. cit,, 1. 2, 20); antaataargt Frid aga ( Anandagiri, 1. 2. 20 ), 

© a@taftera wart + adiseadt sha 2a anfteend aft rat axe, feat By 
aR? mae... GRR Der ef wis AreMaA— ofan Pr 1 ( Ratna 
prabha on B, 8. 1,2, 30). 

aq Aamgoneng a writ qaertt wet wee weg, wae Aye 1 ah 
Penner i avarg— aint? sft meTEA setae amend n ( Anandagiri, 
4.3, 19), 

8 co also: aeRed aTRETT GA Ta TTTaa-e aan araTea 

(BB. Bi, 2 18). 
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well be that the Supreme Being is taught and realised as one’s 
Inner Ruler ( staat or eaaieft ). Thia meaning of “Atman” is 
assumed in “cy & Heat Heathaaa: ” ( Brh. Up. iii. 7.3). 

The other stra is even more elusively worded. One cannot 
make much of that sitra unless one knows what exactly the 
Sastra-drgti or point of view of the Sastras is, according to 
the Sitrakéra! It is evidently the same as NVIAdar wat ( i, 1, 
29), on which Endra’s claim to be Prana is songht to be justified. 
But the words Ware, qar and saftrq would be superfluous if 
‘identity ' were meant to be conveyed. “Sambandha” is not 
bound to be, except when so stated, atqrety, (identity). It is 
moreover ‘' dvi-nistha” and would require at least two terms to 
ba related. But in the present case, the conditioned self of Indra 
as Indra would have ceased to be, the moment it realised its 
identity with the All-Soul and could not be putting forth 
specific claims of identity with X or Z. ‘¥Fulness of Divine 
Presence ’ is, therefore, the nearest approach to sTeqaHaardqar. 
That would very probably mean that it was the voice of the 
Antaryamin or Possessor Behind, that spoke through Indra, 
Similar statements of identity eleewhere would have to be 
explained according to the Sutrakdra, in the same way.' There 
is thus hardly any justification to believe that the Sutrakara 
had any leaning to a Monism of the type of Sarhkara’s. The 
doctrine of the “ Svatautradvaita ”® was probably uppermost in 
his mind when he wrote: Sra@geat qs watwaq. Vedanta 
Desike nearly throws out such a hint when he writes : itasaver- 
adiat o arene ‘ saudi Sree’ gergawa | and quotes from 
the Mbh. (xii, 323, 56 ) in support: 

“ geaag Csr TU: aateq: Tasers: | 
areurarggredica te tafe araa: u” 


{ Satadiisari, Sastramukt&vali Series, no. 36, p. 131). 





V Of “adnengacae o TEATS: t 
aa: aang 8 mG ad Bara" ( Vignw Purana, i, 19, 85). 
Also: “ When Ind “Worship me* he means ‘Worship the God 
that I worship.” On a similar principle Vamadeva’s declaration that he ia 
‘Manu, and Surya, in explained, ” 
(8. Radhakrishnan, Ind. Phil, i, p.521). 
® For ite full philosophical implication and ideology, see my paper on 
The Philosophical Bases of the Theistic Realiem of Madhva, AUS. 





GLEANINGS FROM THE COMMENTARIES ON THE 
VAKYAPADIYA 
BY 
K. M, SARMA 


I 

By the name Vakyapadlya what has been known is a work in 
the form of Karikas divided into three Books called the Brah- 
tmakanda, the Padakanda and the Prakirnakanda, The work has 
been published from Benares some years ago with the commen- 
tary of Punyaraja for the first two Books and that of Helaraja 
for the last. sf 

It is the following quotation from the Vakyapadiya found in 
Mammata’s Kavyaprakaéa under verse II-2 and also in his 
Sabdavyaparavicéra ( Nirnaya Sagar ed. with Abhidhdvrtti- 
matrké, p.1) that first raised the doubt regarding the nature of 
the Vakyapadlya, 

oe 1 eer s—at eawtor a ah 1 seat: | sitearfirdaeury 
a 1 eft 

This ia not a Karika but prose, The only two alternatives 
are that the Vakyapadiys is not entirely in the form of Karikas 
or that Mammata was making « mistake. The latter is the less 
likely alternative. 

My revered Professor, Dr. C. Kunhan Roja of jthe Madras 
University, contributed a very learned paper to the Dr. 8. Kri- 
shnaswami Aiyyangar Commemoration Volume (1936 ) with the 
title “ I-tsing and Bhartrhari’s Vakyapadiya.” Here he bas 
for the first time pointed out that the commentary on the first 
Kanda ( Brahmakanda } published from Benares is the Vrtti on 
the Karikas by Bhartrhari himself and uot the commentary by 
Pupyarsje and that what is really Vakyapadiya is the Kaérikas 
along with the Vrtti. Dr. Raja has made his position quite clear 
by noting the colophon in the printed edition and also in the 
various Mas. 
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There is a Ms, of the Vrtti of Bhartrhari on his own Karik&s 
in the Government Or. Mes. Library, Madras (No. R. 5543 ) of 
which there is a transcript in the Adyar Library (No. 28. 9.3). 
With some lacunae in the middle it is complete for the first 
K&nda and contains the Vrtti for a good portion in the second 
Kanda. There is a commentary on this Vakyapadiya ( Karika 
and Vrtti) of Bhartrhari by Vrsabhadeva of which there isa 
copy in the Government Or. Mss. Library, Madras ( No, R.2789) 
and a transcript of it in the Adyar Library (No. 39. F.3). The 
Adyar Library contains also an independent palm-leaf Ms. (No. 
23. L, 2). In this commentary Vrsabhadeva considers the Vakya- 
padiya as containing both Karikas and prose Vrtti on them by 
Bhartrhari. 

In thia paper I propose to give further evidences to prove 
that the Vakyapadlya contains not only K&rikas but also prose 
Vrtti on them by Bhartrhari and that the Vrtti available in the 
Benares edition for the first Kanda is by Bhartrhari and not by 
Punyaraja. 

In the Laghusiddhaptamanjass (Chowkhamba Sans. Series, 
p. 50) N&ageéa saya that the following is quoted in Harigrantha, 
ie, in the work of Bharirhari ( qa sferrea eftaee eve ): 

qenrmatamitamaaet arcatiearqerare | 
areead fageanaa + arrears einaend tt 
‘aroratareat fat ava fret ea feta 1 

earag faga arat gaacteitaer 

weak areata mrorgititrarct tt 

eas Fegan Baers i 

mogtagera aeray aretaa | 

near g weed ade: Wear | 

ererratataren TT anrraet | 





+ In my paper ‘Vik Before Bbartrbari’ which I read at the XVI Indien 
Philosophical Congress, Adyar, and which isin the course of publication in 
the Journal of the U. P, Historical Society, I have relied upon another text 
in the MabBbharata which recognizes only two states of Vk, The quotation 
here, however, recoguixes the three states of Vaikhari, Madhyam& and 
Padyanti, 
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These verses are found quoted in the commentary published 
from Benares, the former on p. 1 and the latter on p, 57. It must 
be noted that Nageia refers to the commentary as Harigranths. 
Again, in the section on @tqraer atsaeafaeqog in the same work, 
p. 312, Nagefa says: 


‘ernfafint aa’ grarecete eferasit weeataq- ‘ avare- 


oegary sega dargeroracanarerrentranea ae: ATT T- 
atearearg,’ TeOTTeAT N 


This also is found in the same commentary on the first verse 
of the Brahmakanda. We have thus the authority of no less a 
grammarian than Nageéa to accept the commentary as Bhartr- 
hari’s besides the evidence whish Dr. Raja has already 
adduced. 

Another important fact to which Dr. Raja has drawn attention 
in the same paper is that the commentary for the second Kanda 
which is available in the Ms. of the Govt. Or. Mss, Library, 
Madras, is by Bhartrhari himself. He observes: “I am inolined 
to believe that the commentaries on the two Kandas found in 
the Madras manuscript is by the same author” (p. 290), There 
ie definite evidence that Bhartrhari wrote bis own commentary 
on the second Kanda also. In his commentary on the first verse 


of the second Kanda ( Benares ed., p.64) Punyaraja refers to 
Bhartrhari’s Vrtti on this as follows: 


WPA FAG SIS UMTN TAS ANT TEAST Tel fereT- 
ata aqritqenirarererMteaneathens AAT | 
Agere in his commentary on IT, 79-85 Punyardja says: 

; int fared Sam weratargaecms zierertor y- 
sft leas atergat waget a at geraseqdwarigeatar 
agrert afr wenge Barntarnaeest aay faeator aru. 
agen aaditera aa | 

Badbigamuddesa appears to have been lost to us now. The 
identity of this Tikakara with Bhartrhari is made indisputable 
by Punysraja’s Avataranike to IL 86. It runs as follows: 
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eal vagrant atearaiter seat agwere cara: TaTa- 
faragaa: atta diisarqaar eterert: weatagare | 

Compare also his statement on II. 79-85 ( p. 103 ): 

ane teat aaaa wart afag aarite eteret eqrearaer 
THOR ETHAN | 
Also see his remarks on II. 259 and 263. A Vrttikara referred to 
by him is, however, different from the Tikakéra, i. e. Bhartshari, 
Compare his Praka§a on II. 200 ( p. 164 ): 

qa sihvig geraa ata vet ereerae aeeata gerare | 
aat aa got eave ag gorat ATO STANT we et eTETTAT 
g Sune Ieeaaarat qorat ware grenwnaegit waa Hata: 

The foregoing references are evidence that Bhartrhari has 
commented on the second Kanda also. The portions referred to 
are lost in the Madras Ms. which contains many gaps (for a 
descr‘ption see Dr. Raja, op. cit., pp. 289-90). 

But fortunately there are other internal evidences in 
thie showing that this is the author’s own commentary. The 
atyle of this is that of an author explaining his own work and 
not the work of another. I give one instance selected at random. 
The Avataranika to 2. 317 in this runs: 

are are- aaa Faire u 
Compare this with PunyarSja’s Avataranika to the same 
which is as follows : 

ner ard’: eater: werstov as waffrar eeare— davit 
farvatasa ae 
Tn the Toinase the reference to ‘ Apara’ is direct as it ought to 
be when it is made by the author himself; it is probably implied 
here that these verses are a quotation from an earlier work. But 
in the latter it is indirect, being only an Anuvada of the author’s 
reference, Apart from the evidence of the style, there is a de- 
finite clue to identify the work as Bhartrhari’s. In his Prakaéa 
on II. 75-85 ( p. 101) Punyaraja says: 

at VeQreN Vagrant saws avatee weseas | yaa wz 
farer grantee aga wet were samagea fariaftetna 
wages wget wfemnsaa | 
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Compare this with the following which is found here in the com- 
mentary in the Madras Ms.: 


We Qe Te Vaaaritar Sauraha SaeTITHSY asat arses 


Grain carenead ies gq watirdggewnnd sage FT 
ferrqeat | 


It is obvious that Punyaraja’s reference is to this statement; 
and no doubt can therefore exist as to this commentary being by 
Bhartrhari. We must consider ourselves fortunate in being in 
possession of also thie part of the work of the great grammatical 
philosopher and be grateful to Malabar { from where the Ma. was 
acquired ) for its preservation. I have quoted here from tha 
Adyar Library Transcript ( No. 28. I. 3) p. 168. 


Dr. Raja has expressed also the view that there must have 
been a commentary by Bhartrhari-on the third Kanda, i.e, the 
Prakirnaka also. There is evidence for this. We have already 
noted that in both the Kavyaprak4éa and the Sabdavy4paravicira 
Mammata quotes a prose passage as from the Vakyapadiya. This 
passage is not found in Bhartrhari’s commentary on the first and 
second Kandas, which is available. Let us see where it could 
have occurred. Asa comparison of Punyaraja’s Prakasa with 
Bhartrhari’s Vrtti for the second Kanda shows, the commentators 
closely follow the author's own explanations, On examination 
of the available commentaries I find the following in Helaraja’s 
PrakAga on III. 52: 


santas waar at aiiifeartrdacugitia wewed eTarea- 
ardag aed attetaarrentead sqagreagia | 


T cannot think of any other place in the text where this explana- 

ation is more called for; and unless there is evidence to the 

contrary, the inevitable conclusion from the evidence of Punya- 

raja is that Bharirhari continued his commentary for the third 

Kanda also and that the passage quoted by Mammate must have 

occurred at the same place as the above in Helaraja’s Prakasa. 
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Ir 
Date of Puayaraja 


A wrong view that Punyaraja was a disciple of Bhartrhari 
has gained ground. In Anhang ITI, p. 267, of his edition of the 
the Kstratarangin!, B. Liebich observes: “....+ Wir kennen nur 
einen Kommentar zu den beiden ersten Biichern, den des Punya- 
rhja, der sich selbst als unmittelbaren Schiler des Bhartrhari 
beseichnet........c0r0e.” 

A close study of his Prakasa on the second Kanda, however, 
shows that he could not have been a contemporary of Bhartrhari. 
Here are a few facts worthy of note, In his commentery on II. 
79-85 (p. 101) Punyaraja says that the Lakgana section of the 
Padakanda was lost in his time: 


AMMMM ACETATE SAT BT SAT aaa TEKST T TTT: | 


This shows not only that he was not a disciple of Bhartrhari, 
but also that the interval between the two was so long as to 
have a portion of the work lost sowewhere in its course either 
in oral transmission or in transcription, There are other 
evidences algo to corroborate my view. Panyaraja quotes in hia 
commentary the following from Kum@rila’s Slokavartika : 
mart ager a agdataaga | 
aut: waraaraeated attarqatrer: w 
ProkAda IL 64, Slokavartika, Chowkbamba ed. p. 527. 
araureadatat gta asuiatrs: | 
Prakééa IL, 88-89. Slokavartike p. 575. The pertiole @ instead 
of % ia found in the Chowkhamba ed. 

Kumérila was later than Bhartrhari. Punyarija who quotes 
from the Slokavartika must have therefore been still later. That 
he lived some centuries after his author is evidenced by some 
other quotations also in his work. The verse— 

weisen erent wvsae Feet: 
enrrat aqaoavtarie aveerena | 

TargTasates PIs Sa- 
wyurea aq warsa FH qTaithreadia: 9 
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which he quotes on II. 249 is attributed (with the reading 
WRaviterfsa: instead of eITaHIaA: ) to Rajasekhara by Vallabha- 
deva in his Subhasitavali ( Peterson’s ed. No, 2563). From this 
it is evident that he was later than Rajasekhara. There isa 
difference of opinion among scholars as to the identity of Raja- 
Sekhara, the author of some memorial verses, with RAjasekhara, 
the famous dramatist and critic (See Peterson, Intro, to Subha- 
sitavali, p. 101; 8. K. De, Sanskrit Poetics, Vol. 1 pp. 122ff. ), 
I do not wish to lengthen this paper with an investigation of this 
subject here, as it is sufficient for our present purpose if it is 
borne in mind that the verse is quoted by Kuntaka also in his 
Vakroktijivita (ed. by Dr. 8, K. De, 1928, p. 167), a fact which 
goes against its ascription to Rajasekhara of the 14th century, 
and that if it is from the earlier Rajasekhara ( the dramatist and 
critic ), it proves that Punyardja has to be assigned to a date 
later than the beginning of the 10th century (for this date for 
Ra&jasekhare see S, K. De, Sanskrit Poetics, pp. 127-28). 

In this connection I would like to draw attention to another 
verse which Punyaraja quotes at the same place as the above, 


Tt is this : 
¥ tertraditrrarreat fF Preiteatat 
safta aera: ce: oTeigarery year | 
FSA THES ATA RTS SUT TT — 
ATE SMT Sra aes Ta: tt 
This is quoted also by Kuntaka in his Vakroktijiv ita ( ed. 1928, 
p. 59), by Mammata in his Kavyaprakaéa ( Jhalakikar’s ed., No. 
494) and by Hemacandra in his own commentary on the K&v- 
ySnudisana ( N. S,ed., p. 28). It is thus from a source earlier 
than these works. But some editors of the Ka&vyaprakaéa have 
been led into the error of ascribing it to Punyardja (eee, e, g., 
the Mysore ed. Index ) who, as will be presently shown has to be 
assigned to s date later than the 12th century. 

My view that this commentator lived some centuries after 
his author is corroborated by the following also which he quotes 
on IT. 243: 

wat @ a frist diseeg a faa | 
wararate vara aareds werd are 
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N&gesa aleo quotes this in the Laghusiddhdntamafijisa ( Chow- 
khamba ed., p. 654). The commentators on the Mafijiga, namely 
Balambhatta and Durbalacirya are unanimous in ascribing this 
to the author of the Khandana, i.e, Sriharsa. Further on in 
the same section (p. 669) Nagesa quotes from and expreasly 
assigns to Sriharga some other verses also: 
wa Tate sftezor— 

aaMSteneereraNAeT TTA: | 

wT aaley afaedwaeqateaaeea: 

srirafag teatereataat: | 

* aptdwerararqurgtar wieerai: 

war wat wadaaTaTs TTT I 

Sraranrg AraqraTrsareaesTTATSA ETT Ul 


These are traceable to the Khandanakhandakhadys ( Chowkamba 
ed., p.538). I have not been able to trace the former quotation 
to this work. But on the authority of Nageda’s commentators 
and in the light of the other quotations from Sriharsa on the 
same subject in the same section, we have to accept that the 
quotation in question is from another of the many works of this 
prolific writer. Sriharsa is generally assigned to the 12th 
century. The now known earliest reference to Punyaraja is by 
Nagesa ( end of 17th and beginning of the 18th century ), in the 
LaghueiddhSntamafijasa (pp. 817, 1368, 1457 etc. ). He is here 
referred toas Pufijaraja. We have to content ourselves with 
placing Pupyardja between these two wide limits until some 
evidence comes to ght enabling us to give these more 
accurately. 


COMMENTATORS OF THE RAMAYANA IN THE 
FIFTEENTH, SIXTEENTH AND SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURIES 


BY 
P. P. S. SASTRI 


Ramayana studies soem to have been particularly popular 
during the fifteenth, sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. As 
many as ten commentaries of outstanding merit were produced 
during this period. It would be a source of great help in fixing 
the text-tradition of the Ramayana if evens comparative chro- 
nology of these commentaries is available. 

1. One of the earliest eystematic commentators is Ram&nuja 
popularly known as Kandadai Ramanuja, the son of Varadarya 
of Vadhila Gotra. His commentary is called Ramanujlyam and 
is referred to by Vaidyanatha Diksita and Govindaraja among 
others, He may be sssigned to the beginning of the fourteenth 
century A. D. ( cirea. 1400 A. D.). 

2. Next in point of time, comes Venkatakrsnadhvarin (alias 
Venkateéayajvan) of Harita Gotra. His commentary is known as 
Sarvarthasira and is quoted by Vaidyanatha Diksita, Vehkatesa 
is algo the author of the well-known digest on Law, Pitrmedha- 
sara. His teacher was Adi Van Sathagopa ( 1460-1520 A, D. ). 
Venkatesa may therefore be assigned to the third quarter of the 
fifteenth century A. D, (circa 1475 A. D.). 


8. Vaidyanaths Diksita, the author of the famous law-book, 
Smrtimuktaphala, is the author of the well-known commentary, 
Ramayanadipiks. He quotes from Sarvarthasfra and is quoted 
py Iévara Dikgita. He may therefore be assigned to the end of 
the fifteenth century ( circa 1500 A, D. ). 


4&5, lTsvara Diksita is the author of two commentaries on 
the Ramayana, a Brhadvivarana and a Laghuvivarana. The 
former was composed in 1518 A.D. He may be assigned to the 
first quarter of the sixteenth century ( circa 1525 A. D.). 
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6. Maheéa Tirtha, the son of Narayana Tirtha is the author 
of the Tirthlya onthe Ramayana, He ia quoted by Govindaraja. 
He may therefore be assigned to the middle of the sixteenth 
century ( circa 1550 A, D. ). 

7. Govindaraja, the author of the famous Bhisana on the 
Ramayana, refers to Appays Diksita as ‘modern’ in his com- 
ments and pays his homage to Bhavandcarya and Adi Van Satha- 
gops VI, He may therefore be assigned to the end of the six- 
teenth century ( circa 1600 A. D. ). 

8. Ahobila Atreya is the author of Taniglokt! and Valmiki- 
hrdayam. He quotes from Govindaraja, He salutes his guru 
Sathagopadesika alias Par&nkusa, the sixth Pontiff of Ahobila 
Mutt. He may therefore be assigned to the first quarter of the 
seventeenth century ( circa 1625 A. D. ). 

9. Katakayogindra, the author of the Amrtakataka or Kataka 
on the Ramayana, quotes Govindaraja and is quoted by N&égeéa 
Bhatta. He may be assigned to the middle of the seventesth 

century ( circa 1650 A. D. ). x 

10. Nagesa Bhatta (alias Nagoji Bhatta) ie the author of 
the famous Tilakam, a commentary on the Ram&yana. He quotes 
from Kataka. A commentary of Nagesa’s Udyota dated 1718 
A. D. is available in the Tanjore Palace Library. He may there- 
fore be assigned to the end of the seventeeth century ( circa 1700 
A.D,). 

Thus, during the course of three centuries, from 1400 to 1700 
A. D., as many as ten famous commentaries on the Ramayana 
were produced, 

Numbers 1, 3, 4,5 and 9 are available only in Manuscript 
whilst the others are available in print in Devan&gar! or Grantha 
scripts. Copies of all are available in the Government Orieutal 
Manuscript Library, Madras. 


SOME FORGOTTEN SANSKRIT POETS OF KARNATAKA 


BY 
S, SRIKANTHA SASTRI 


The Sanskrit anthologies’ like Saduktikarn@mria of Sri- 
dharad&sr (1206 A. D. ), SiktimuktGvali of Jalhana (0. 1260 A. D.), 
Subhigit@vali of Vallabha (15th century ), Sdrigadharapaddhati 
(17th century ), Kavindravacanasamuccaya { 16th century), Sukti- 
ratnahGra of Sirya (14th or 15th century A. D.) and Apte’s 
Subhasitaratnasamdoha mention a number of poets whose names 
appear to be of Kannada origin and who appear to have migrated 
from Karn&take to all parts of India, From the above-mentioned 
sources it is proposed to give some account of such poets with 
specimens of their compositions and also some anonymous Verses 
praising the rulers of Karnataka. . 


(1) Amarananda :— 


Vv 
( Si. Mu.) 

This is sometimes attributed to Pulinda supposed to be friend 
of Bana. One Amaraénanda or Amaranandin is the author of 
an salamkéra-work, Kavya (sarva) alamkara Sarngraha, written 
under the patronage of Manva, probably 6 subordinate of Gana- 
pati the Kakatlya ruler of Warangal (c. 1233 A.D.), or of 
Manma Gonke ( 1163-87 ). 


1 Abbreviations :— 
Sa, Ka. ( Saduktikarnamrta ). 
SG, Mu. ( Suktimuktavalt ). 
Su. Bhd. ( Subhagitavali ), 
8a, Pa.( Sarigedharapaddhati ), 
Ka, Va. 8a, ( Kavindravacanasamuccays ). 
Su. Ra. Ha, ( Stktiratnahara ). 
Su, Ra. Sa. ( Subhgitaratnasamdoke ). 
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(2) Amogha (Sa, Ka. IV-3.3). He is probably the same 
as Amoghavarga, the Rastrakita emperor, who is the author 
of Praénottara Ratnam@ika in Sanskrit and of Kavirajamarga in 
Kannada ( 815-875 A. D.). 

(3) Udayaditya ( 8a, Ka, III-38-1). Paramara Udaydditya 
was the successor of Bhoja of Malwa (c. 1050) and there are 
several Karnataka chiefs named Uday&ditye, one being the 
author of an alarhkara-work, UdayddityGlamkara (0. 1120 A. D.). 

(4) Karkaraja (Sa. Ka. If-38-2). Also quoted in Saras- 
vatikanthabharana, Kavyaprakasa, Khandaprasasti and Sa. Pa, 
He is later than Subandhu and earlier than Bhoja. Among the 
Rastrakata governors of Lata are several Karkarajas, one the 
grandfather of Rann4, the queen of Dharmapala, another the 
father of Krsna I and Kakka II, last of the imperial Rastrakatas 
(6,970 A. D.). 

(5) Kumuda Candra{ Vadi). Digambara Kumuda Candra 
ia ssid to have been the contemporary of Hemacandra by whom 
he was defeated ( Su, Mu, 26). 

(6) Karnataka Deva ( Sa. Ka. II-42-2). 

ge sotencierawaqea & 7 wat 

wagacy aq Raaaygepererqaag | 

BU wea aot asaeasrdt Seer 

faorar dieart © T aeyqal vitwiseTl u 
also sewage Rava afedaergorat ( II-10~4 ). 

(7) Karn&taka (Bhatta) (Su. BAG. 1261-2). 
eral aaila Aad aaa: WATTAGT Tt 
wart AwrREt aans geet got Fa 
ASIA WaAATS wala Taeaahy araray i 
aig wag: Fea farses cifet weer v 
ward eraera yoy fratent frre 
waruiprared Bente TF erent waA | 
wagistarar wa 3 ae ata oat 
a darangie: gave adit gaa ws 0 


(8) Kavi Ratna. He was the contemporary of Bhoja of 
Dhara who praises him thus :— 
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aeTAaTs sreaeHrSeqanawrayeT | 
frafrqrorgia aniteraia wits 
To Kavi Ratna the following is attributed:- 
aerate agent wetidtitger wea 
waray gota % qoaa: Serfraearast | 
Te: St B eaaed sqageaturareat 
a WadMAAANT: aTaTMS: TT Hl 
( Sa. Ka, 1V-15-3; Si. Mu. 45°; 8a, Pa, 1119), 
The Kannada poet, Ranna, was the contemporary of Calukya 
emperor, Tailapa Ii, and SatyaSraya Bedanga and hence 
the contemporary also of Mufija and Bhoja. He obtained the 
title, Kavi-Cakravarti, from Tailapa and says that he was pro- 
ficient both in Sanskrit and Kannada. It is not improbable that 
for some time he was in the court of Bhoja when we remember 
that Bhoja gave to the Kannada poet, Nagavarma, the author of 
Karnataka Kadambari, many horses in appreciation. Some verses 
attributed to a Kavi-Cakravart! are probably Ranna’s. 
faratawetare dt 
(Sa. Ko. TV-24-3 ), 
wougied faster arg 
( Sa. Ka, I1-88-3 ). 
(9) Ganda Gopala:— A title common to many chiefs in 
Andhra and -Karnataka-Vijayaraéja Ganda Gopala Tikka of 
Nellore, Manuma Ganda Gopala of Velanddu in the 13th 


century. 
wernt: efteterar areca arco t 
wattataeay: ay aT TEA Sate Y 
(Su. Ra, Sa.) 
(10) Cintamani:— 

apTOtae are H sritrarers ate att Srsit | 
ATA ATTA ABT vHieR TS THT Ul 

(Sa, Ra, Ha 167-31). 


A Jaina poet, Cintamani, is said to have written a work, Cin- 
témani, and is praised in the Sravana Belagola epitaph of 
Mallisens. 
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wahterrndadiaaretear- 
firaraitr: witeacrartt 71 


weaerasgannt 
: Praatrgiiga + ee ata 0 
(11) Jans Siva. ga arer at sere 
( Sa. Ka, V-63-2 ). 
He is probably Pasupata ascetic Jiiaoa Sakti, the diaoiple of 
Vidyabharana Pandita of the Kodimatha at Balligave. 
(12) Citta Raja. 
wizard stars aod wventiraey Ae | 
wea Wrenaaeatat TS VTS | 


z 


( Su. Mu.). 
(18) Cittapa. Cittama. 
eres aig geitqanehrg wa Tent FeT- 
scoala mig art aah & ara weaTATETT | 
aed ae SeareqeUt Prorssasaiodiat 
arent: frarat arnt eta: Saeatfirere 1 


{ Sa, Ka. ) 
were aie: Baar: 
( Su, Ra, Sa.) 

Cittapa wasa contemporary of Bhoja and sinoe the name 
is common in the dynastic lists of the Silabaéras of Konkan, 
the author probably migrated from Karnataka to Malawa. 

(14) Jagaddeva. 

art oe wsieg TTHETTATTAT | 
arfet 3 aReaRageTTaS se II 
4 Si, Bu.) 

This is attributed to Paramara Jagaddeva. There are other 
Jagaddevas, a Santara of Humcha (c. 1117 A.D.), and a chief 
of Lemulavada, subordinate of Vikramaditya VI. Jagaddeva 
is praised thua 

ae: Wes Wed SUT Ha Te Tika T SNS Bat 
aed ft aa wislatd ala aaa & TeEqaTs | 
fa At wart saretgatd: ftaragaareat 

aa araigasttag sravargadatadgaare: Il 
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(15 ) Taruna Vacarpati (Sa. Ra. Ha. 4). He is the well-known 
commentator on Dandin’s Kavyadarsa, under the patronage of 
Hogsala Ramanatha (c. 1280 A. D.). 

(16) Deveésvars ( Su. Ra. Sa. ). One Devesvara isthe guru 
of Sarvajiatman. 

-(17) Devabodha ( Ss. Ka. II-5-5 ), the pupil of Satyabodha, 
wrote commentaries on Mahabhérata and Yajfiavalkyasmrti. 

(18) Devabodhi, a paramahatsa parivrajaka, wrote the drama 
Satyavrata Rukmangade ( Baroda Mes. No. 12089 ). He was the 
contemporary of Siddharaja Jayasimha and Sripala. 

aaa qafer gaat ( Si. Mu. 53) attributed also to Nammayys. 

(19) Naoi Raja ( Sa. Mu.) seems tobe a Jaina from Kar- 
nitaka who appears to have gone fo the court of Karna of 
Dahala and is praised by Karpira Kavi. 

(20) Nammayys, Naimeyya--a pure Kannads name. 

WS mediega areata feger 
: wait afte aafiat warara | 
: Srstata Hoag 
wl are fares ara Seaka ary 
Rrenratetregoret eats gat 
faara aa: netiasoutareag: wit | 
féq faraeerseaatt: ms GaeT_AT 
qrat aa fas fare: getaat St ava a sitfora: 0 
(21) Nagappayya, a Kanneda name, earlier than Jalhana. 
aves wacaraaaaatataareret: 
aadecgelt tras: | 
gat etat ata are arastentgaa: 
petarargra aceqae: Soft ae 
( 8%. Mu, 31-7 ). 
(22) Nagamma-a Kannads postess, — . 
mepea wagasest: wetiqaraait: | 
Aveo Rad TF FSSATA STAM! I. 
: (23) Marulé or Marula. 
eur Sars spfaicasarer wat 
: AST YS FSTATAATS WASTT | 
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wrerend ofaeg ae weiearaag- 
° Feoceet qe wa ee freed oefgar 
( Sa. Mu.) 
She appears, from her name, to be a Kannada poetess praised 
by Dhanada Deva along with Sila, Bijja, Morika, 
(24) Mahadeva Rajapitamaha ( Su. Mu. 114, 63, 126, 108 ), 


qRaiea TETAS TAA ATETT 

Mahadeva is most probably tte Kakatiya ruler of Warangal. 
Another Mahadeva was the Seuna king of Devagiri. 

(25) R&kgasa Kavi (°Pandita), author of Kavi-Raksa- 
slyam and mistakenly identified with the Telugu poet Vemula- 
vida Bhima Kavi. Kavi Raksasa’s date is c.1100 A.D. (Sa, 
Ka, I. 90, 5, Raksaea Panditau, different ? ). 

(26) Rudra Deva, probably Pratipa Rudra of Warangal, 
author of Nitiedra (8%, Ra. Ha. 52, 231; Pratapa Rudra 39, 
40, 41, 104, 144), 

Kapila Rudra, Gajapati ( 15th century ). 

ACHP PASAT SeMUTA geass | 
ayragiageay? ait waeeeg sees ut 

The following anonymous verses are in praire of Kabilendra:— 

facnrd sania aegeagtt Saarrearet- 
eaalftacety faa avedige yeaa | 
Raannteisraeaa faeeae: Sutrenasry 
aeverrraiet fitrgreh wart dwt 


ourerit: Gee ar Nye wewr wiftaesteter (1) " 
(27) Sripala Kavirdjs, s contemporary of Hemacandra, ( 0. 
1070 A. D.). There is also the famous Digambara scholar, Sripala 
Traividya, the disciple of Mallisena Maladh&ri, a great Tarkika, 
poet, etc. 
(28) fag, fateret, forage, fet—earlier than Rajasekhara, 
probably later than Dandin and Samkardoarya, if she is the 
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author of Kaumudi-Mahoisava ( Sa. Ka. 1-2-3; etc.). A Kar 
nftake princess. The samasyé UatiaHeid: quitseqtalmnana: 
ant@: is said to have been completed by Vidya ( Sa. Ka, V-74-1). 
The same is attributed with different completion to Lolla 
Lakgmidhara in the court of Krsna Deva Raya of Vijayanagara. 
(29) Vijfiatatman, Vijfisnatman, (Sa. Ka, V-65-2); author 
of a commentary on Svetadvatara, ¢. 1100 A. D. 
wre ertad a(S gaat wed a Hasse 
f&% ay srorranrage Farhire frat | 
fieq wrravaradarqatearsreaiaig4e 
BMT Waeareera wes Vat GHA TAT: MN 
( Also found in Bhartrhari ). 

(30) Vyasatirthe, different from the Madhva author of 

the 16th century, earlier than Jalhans. 
wasr wag Wy elaay wat erat 
reereaant a a Sut Se Tat 

(31) Vaidya Bh&nupandita, the real author of Jalhana’s 
Siktimuktivali; verses in Siktimuktaivali and Siktiratna- 
bara. 

(32) Sakala Vidya( dhara)cakravarti:— The Vidyacakra~ 
vartins were the hereditary court-poets of the Hoysala dynasty 
from the time of Ballala II down to Ballala III, The first Vidya- 
cakravart! was the royal priest to Ballala II, the second wrote 
Gadyakarnamrta in the time of Narasimha II and Somesvara, 
the third in the time of Ballala III wrote commentaries 
on Kavysprakasa, Alamkara-Sarvasva and on Virdp&ksa Pan- 
casik&. He is also the author of Rukmin! Kalyana, (S@. Aa. 
HG, 31, 249 ; 43, 195, 198, 217, 218°. 

saarredt sar weteat GaTewAT: 1 
f efter fea ster adigexes gor: 
( Su. Ra, HG. 1-32-42) 

(33) Sarvajia Somesvara,the Caélukya emperor and author 
of Manasara ( quoted profusely in Siktiratnshara ). 

(34) Samantabhadra, probably the great Jaina scholar who 
wrote Aplamimamsa, Gandhahastimahabhisya, etc. The praise 
of Kesava does not necesssrily mean that he was a Hindu. 

sat waives vet qed arat of 


arrgreaaa areata aateata afta] 
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aa aaquanntid sa: gays arat 

qarigaataecararagat wea @ a: Haya: lt 

Gea: Svatear: SF wis Hat eevee Aftayt 

wearer aie & aur: ware weatie srt srt 

ateray grat aie wareenaiia: Tar 

ga 24 4 faraaa iF a Aikaa es eaRu 

(8a, Ka, 1-63-2 ; II1-13-1 ), 

(35) Simhappayya, Singappayya a Kannada name. 

art arearatraacnrs 

eke fees: eons qoreradags | 

a td anit aw aad gaat: 

geeegitawt gerarageiaet: 

( Si. Mu, 30-6 ), 
TRA DAA Tew ... 


(Su, Ra, Sa, ), 


(36) Sakalyamalia, the author of Udara-R&ghava, also 
called Kavimalls. He was the son of Sékalya Madhava proba: 
bly the same as Saékalya Madhava or Navilgunda MAadiraja, the 
contemporary of Bankarass. He gives his son’s name as Méoa 
probably the real name of Kavimalla or Sakalyamalla, Sikalya- 
malla was the contemporary of the first Dindima Arupagiri- 
n&ths in the court of Pratapa Rudra II and of N&gana Kavi and 
VidySoakravarti III in the court of Ballala IIT. 

wetsagqioaraag aeareaistt acter | 
arearea au qa feeawaat gieaey Zea Fier a 
aaret af ravararangiangea- 

we Tataiaaca Saratat AAs: HT | 

(87) Yadave Prakaéa, the author of the well-known lexi- 

oon and probably the guru of Rim&nujacdrya { c. 1070 A. D.). 
arat a: gediae Grenrarrenee wearer 
Red Seer oged Trae Fe area fasts | 
d fetagesrdt aaramaaracnag 
Rant grat adres aT Tet aT 
ay: Weag Sad wa gals gota gia: 
fag Peaaaaaraguar dtigerasceng | 


( Sa, Bfu. 30-2), 
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attend uftesa divrat wratg art wa 
( 8%. Ra, Ha. also attributed to 
Sarvajfia Naraéyana by Jalhana ), 


The following verses appear to be in praise of Karnétaka kings 
by some anonymous authors. 


Balléla, probably Hoysela Baliata IL ( 1171-1220 ). 
agis aifiers aqiga ant dated feat 
Fnteare eee ‘ait | 
ae staocsave agiitagetaartat aaeat 
TATATATTMAATHUASTTAT ST fais th 
R&mapatha ( Hoysala? } 
wsrarrragareste TTA ATA | 
aftrggrdgetiomisy sarareetaans tt 
Narasimha ( Hoysala or Vijayanagara ). 
area AAZPSUAASSTUTS | 
wigtendtas waway aa see tt 


A similar verse in praise of the Reddi chief Anavema is as 
follows ‘—— 


ata agin were = 1 
ares ff 
faata: greta: faqufaeteat a freer 
Prrareered Sieat areagadt araaeat fqetaa: ' 
‘Oa Gaen rariteasaeareteenres TFS 
anaeg Srfaarat sree Fora alta Aerator: 
Venkatapati (of Vijayanagara ). 
aa areaufrarfagest aaantita Reaasreg t 
Rounies Vignes ae agers arate ht 
Bhairava ( of Tuluva ? ) 
warts fagestavedig tagaroratt srfetty | 
atta garvaiturenitg sittcaaitfirare: were: 
The following is attributed to Sarhkaragana, probably the 
Traikitaka chief of the 6th century. 
PASAT SAS FASTAAIA SASS PTAA | 
OT FSA MATa SsTT Nl 
( Sa. Mu. ). 


WORD AND SENSE 
BY 
S, 8. SURYANARAYANA SASTRE 


The great poet who likened the conjunction of word and sense 
to the union between Parvati and Parameévara was assuredly 
right, since the former challenges understanding as much as the 
latter. There is no mystery in the former from the view-point 
of ordinary usage any more than there isin the latter for the 
sverage Hindu who knows something of his gods. The complac- 
ency of the latter is shocked, however, when he comes to learn, 
as he will some time, that Parvati is not a different entity, but 
only the éakti of Isvara, the saktiman, and therefore non-differ- 
ent from him; if non~different, why speak of them as two? And 
how oan any relation co-exist with non-difference? The ques- 
tions that srise aa to word and sense are at least aa difficult. 

‘We are all familiar with the time-honoured discussione as to 
connotation and denotation. The view generally prevalent is 
that there are really no non-connotative words, that every word 
both signifies certain attributes and indicates certain existents. 
If no attributes were signified, the denotative function would be 
impossible ; if attributes alone were signified, the word would be 
defective in the absence of specification as to where and how 
these are realised ; the least measure of indication involves at 
least the implication that the qualities belong to reality, Bet- 
weer the extreme limits of the Proper Name and the Abstract 
Name, we have several grades of inter-related connotation and 
denotation. It has also been noted that, with increase of denot- 
ation, connotation becomes less definite; where the latter gets 
to be precise, the former gets narrow. 

There is a good deal to be said in favour of this general posi- 
tion. Words are applied to objects because of attributes present 
in the latter and signified by the former ; the connotation is the 
determinant of ihe application ( pravrtti-nimitta }; it comprises 
those attributes on account of which a name is applied and in 
the absence of which it would not be spplied. It is meaningless 
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to say that a word is what it is and funotions as it should, 
though it has no pravrtti-nimitta, When this universal essen- 
tial attribute ( or set of attributes ) is known, the particulars are 
also known therewith. 

Right at this stage there comes s difficulty; are the connota- 
tion and denotation given together so as to constitute the mean- 
ing, or does connotation come first, constituting the primary 
meaning ? The answers given in Indian philosophy sre well 
known; we may concentrate on the answers of the Navya-Naiya- 
yikas who held that the jati-vyakti complex is the meaning and 
of the Advaitins who held jati to be the primary sense. One objec- 
tion to the former view bases itself on the indefiniteness and 
innumerable character of the particulars denoted ; ‘man’ denotes 
all human beings all over the globe, whether in the past, present 
or future; a word thus indeterminate in meaning can serve no 
purpose. Our interest is no doubt in particulars; but these 
are signified secondarily, since the generic must of neceseity 
lead up to the particular wherein it exists; but the denotation is 
apprehended in the same act of knowledge. 

This position of the Advaitin is on the face of it difficult to 
accept, postulating both secondary implication and apprehension 
by the same act of knowledge as the primary senee. This diffi- 
culty apart, the possibility of knowing the jati apart from the 
vyakti-s is itself in question. What is essential or generic is not 
fixed but variable; when the vyakti is unitary it disappears; 
for to the individual as such no quality is non~essential; where 
the partioulars become innumerable, the jaéti dwindles again 
into little that is definite; for what is essential to an indefinite 
number admits little of precise determination. Despite the 
falsity of the inverse ratio view, we have to admit that 
connotation does vary with the denotation; the former does 
determine the latter, but the relation is not one-sided ; denotation 
too determines the connotation. If the vyakti~s are what they are 
because of the jati, the jati would not be such but for the vyakti-s, 
In such a relation of reciprocal determination, what is the pro- 
priety of claiming one alone to be the meaning or evon primary 
meaning of a word ? 

The other views, however, seem even less satisfactory. If 
the particular alone be the meaning, no word, as has been point- 
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ed out, can be used for two instants successively, the particular 
of the second instant differing from that of the first. And be- 
cause of the indefiniteness of the particulars, the word-sense too 
would be indefinite and vaiueless. We are thus faced with the 
difficv3ty that, while the particular should be part of the primary 
significance of the word, it cannot intelligibly be so. The uni- 
veraal cannot be signified apart from the partioular, nor the 
particular apart from the universal. To put either first is unjus- 
tifiable; but to take the two together somehow is only to mask a 
difficulty instead of solving it. It is more correot to recognise 
the sense as jati-cum-vyakti than to dismiss the vyakti or treat 
it as secondary. But this is in the last resort to admit that the 
senge of no word can be definite. And ina new sense we shall 
have to agree with La Rochefoucauld that language is an in- 
vention to hide the thoughts of man. 

If the jati could become as precise as the vyakti and the 
vyakti as determinate as the jati, if the universal is in no sense 
abstract and the partioulzr to no extent finite, connotation and 
denotatiom would be equal one to the other and sense of the word 
would be wholly definite. A werd, then, to fulfil its function 
adequately, should be significant neither of abstract qualities 
nor of finite entities, but of the concrete universal, the absolute 
that is in particulars and above particulars; the infinitude of 
quality will be expreased not in abstraction, but as real, and the 
determinateness of existence will be signified as universal, not 
as particular, The only truly significant word will thus be the 
Absolute, the Infinite, Brahman or some other synonym. All 
other words can be significant only in a emallar degree, or as 
themselves ultimately signifying the concrete Real. Words ulti- 
mately signify what ensouls them ; since the conorete universal 
is their self, as indeed it is the self of al! things, it is signified 
by all words; Brahman is sarva-sabda-vAcya. 

This is, however, not a position acceptable to the thoroughgo- 
ing sbeolutist, for whom the concept of the concrete universal 
has no charms, as it is only a device to conceal s contradiction, 
‘We cannot merely lump together identity and difference, the 
universal and the particular. Ifthe word cannot signify the 
bare particular, its reference to the concrete universal is in no 
better case ; for the alleged concreteness has to be in innumer- 
able and indefinite places and times. The reference to Brahman 
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is only an apperent solution; for Brahman is conceived as that 
which ensouls the entire world, sentient and non-sentient ; and 
the indefiniteness of the latter cannot but affeot the sense of 
word ‘Brahman’; and the taint will be as great if not greater 
in respect of other words. 

The conclusion therefore seems inevitable that no word is 
fully or adequately significant, not even the word ‘ Brahman,’ 
Ultimate reality is therefore beyond the reach of words, worldly 
or scriptural. And for the Advaitin this position is very aco- 
eptable since words to apply to the Real should have connotation, 
4 pravrtti-nimitta, comprising gunas; how, then, can any word 
apply to what is nirguna? Again, Brahman is one, non-dual ; 
it haa no jiti; how can any word (which primarily signifies 
jati) apply to Brahman ? What isin the sphere of words is the 
qualified, the saguna, Reality conceived as creator, suatainer, 
etc. But this, in the Advaitin’s view, is phenomenal with only 
a relative degree of validity. It is the express significance of 
the word ‘Brahman’. Since however, this express sense reveals a 
contradiction (like the sense of the phrase ‘hamlet on the 
Gangs ’), the word passes beyond to the implication of the nir- 
guns. The suprarelational and attributeless is thus the implied, 
not the express, sense of the word. It may be urged that even 
implied sense is a word~sense. Even so, there is an important 
difference between expression and implication, one which cannot 
be lost sight of and is sufficient to justify the view that the Real 
is inexpressible. 

Purther, even in relation to the concrete universal, the word 
occupies a peculiar position, Words like ‘pot’ and‘ cloth’ 
geem to be entities on a par with what they signify and enjoying 
some mysteriously established relation with those objects. The 
word ‘Brahman’ or‘ Real’ is, however, a part of what it pro- 
feases to signify. Even in a pluralist system like Madhva’s 
there is this disparity, that while words, like most objects, are 
dependent reals, God is an independent real. Thus we sre faced 
with a situstion where a dependent or a part or an appearance 
professes to signify the independent or the whole or the real. If 
the reference of the word ‘ pot’ to the corresponding entity be 
called expression, the other relation should certainly be recognis- 
ed as distinct. Nor may it be objected that the pot too possesses 
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the property of being called by that name; for the name is not a 
dependent or & part in relation to the pot, in the way in which 
it is in relation to Brahman. And if this much disparity has to 
be admitted, very little extra effort is needed to treat the word 
not as expressing but as implying nirgupa Brahman. 

The resultant position is as follows: words have no definite 
significance in relation to particulars; even the concrete 
universal is only a half-way house; they may signify nirguna 
Brahman, but that is only by way of implication. Are we then 
to say that words have no primary sense, except such as is 
indefinite and more or less defective? If all words are thus 
defective, how do we get & standard of judgment at all? 


On absolutist principles, there is bound to be inadequacy, 
a0 long as there is duality-of the mark and the marked, Sabda 
and artha. The imperfections of the finite are revealed by 
absolutist dialectic in the artha-prapafica; they are no lesa 
evident in the sabda-prapafica; witness the discussions as to 
whether there is sphota, and whether the signification is of the 
elated (anvite) or the snanvila (non-related), And the 
difficulties make themselves felt even in the inter-relations 
between the two spheres. If Brahman is both the prius and the 
fulfilment of the world of things, does it not occupy the same 
place with regard to the world of words too? If Brahman is 
the supreme vastu, is it not also the supreme sabda? 

We cannot rest, it would appear, anywhere short of the non- 
duality of sound and sense; the word is no longer more abstract 
than the sense, nor the sense more limited than the word, since 
the two are non~different. Omkdra is Brahman, not the name 
of Brahman. 

If we stop short of this and continue'to distinguish between the 
name and the named, wa may treat Brahman asa proper namo, 
despite the etymology given by the Advaitin himself. Though 
some Indian grammarians would treat the yadrecha éabdas as 
devoid of connotation ( pravrtti-nimitta), that is not the final 
word of either Western Logic or of Indian Grammar. Proper 
names are demonstrative ratber than definitory; but Bosanquet 
who says this admits also connotation for proper names. And 
there does not scem to be a difference of kind between proper and 
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other names; for, of any word-sound, the immediate effect, says 
Mr. A, R. Gardiner, ‘ean be only to identify, and... ... its dis- 
tinguishing power is only secondary’ ( The Theory of Freper 
Names, p. 36 n). ‘Clearly’ he says elsewhere, ‘s proper 
name is a word in which the identifying, snd con- 
sequently the distinguishing, power of the word- 
sound is exhibited in its purest and most compelling form’ 
(p. 39 );‘ though the ability to mark distinctions depends in all 
words upon these distinctive sounds, in proper names it depends 
on that alone, or nearly alone’ ( p.64). One cannot, however, 
follow Mr. Gardiner all the way. Since among other necessary 
conditions for the use of proper names (or the use of names 
proper ), he mentions the existence of a plurality of sufficiently 
similar things. This seems to us unnecessary, if pressed too 
farc;even the unique has to be identified; and ‘ Brahman’ 
may be ® proper name. Here too, we have some plurality, from 
which distinction has to be effected; Brahman has to be dis- 
tinguished from pradhana, kala, svabhava, etc.; but these are 
not on a par with Brabman in respect of reality; while the 
latter is vastava, the former are kalpita. If this difference of 
grade, as between the distinguished, be acceptable to Mr. 
Gardiner, his theory may command our acceptance. 

Why then is an etymology given for ‘ Brahman’ suggesting 
the presence of connotation? Some connotation, we have 
already said, is not absent from proper names, though it plays 
little or no part in the funotion of identification; where dis- 
tinction however is to be effeoted, it is helpful. The stock 
example of skhandartha may be of some use here; the moon in 
the starry firmament may be indicated by the finger ; where that 
indication does not suffice, words like the ‘ brightest luminary’ 
are of use, still for purposes of identification, not of description. 
In the same way, the name‘ Brahman" identifies the Absolute, 
with or without the help of the connoted quality, To the 
dilemma propounded by Desiks: 

“ avacyam iti vacyam ced brahma vacyatvam rechati 
av&cyam ity avSoyam ced brahma vacyatvam rechati ” 
the Advaitin may reply that Brahman is both vdoya and 
avdcya with a difference of sense; it is word-identifiable, but 
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not word-describable. In so far as thera is an appearance of 
the latter, it is secondary. 

With this, however, we seem to have arrived at a view differ 
ent from that of traditional Advaita, asset out earlier. It was 
there said that the saguna is the express vacya, while the nir- 
guna is vAoya only inthe senee of secondary implication. A 
consideration of Mr. Gardinor’s theory, however, raises the 
question whether the primary function of all language is not 
identification, distinction (to say nothing of description) being 
eecondary. If the answer be inthe affirmative, our views as to 
primary and secondary usage of words will have to suffer a 
change; the nirguna would be v&cya in the primary sense; for 
to that alone does a name proper properly apply ; the saguna is 
vacya in the secondary sense. And the adoption of such 8 
view, if possible, would have the merit of conforming to the 
wider implications of the doctrine of akhandartha; for if the 
theory of impartite sense is to hold its ground, it must be a view, 
not of one possible sense, but of the only possible sense, though it 
is moat often hidden from view by our own laziness or practical 
indifference. There will be the need to revise Advaita termino- 
logy, but the core of Advaita doctrine will remain unaffected 
and will perhaps be strengthened hy its association with modern 
speculations in Logio and the science of language. 


Dr. St. JOHN ON INDIA 
BY 


S.N, SEN 


Dr. St. John’s Indian career was brief but not uneventful. The 
first trained lawyer to be appointed a judge at Bombay, he wit- 
nessed the end of Keigwin’s rebellion, took charge of the island 
from Sir Thomas Grantham as King’s Judge, assumed the style 
and rank of Chief Justice, it appears without sufficient legal war- 
taot, incurred the displeasure of Sir Josia and Sir John Child, was 
unceremoniously dismissed and left India in disgrace. He came, 
he quarrelled and he got the sack; and all this happened within 
the brief perio’ of three years, He took up the duties of Judge 
Advocate in Nuvember 1684, got his dismisaal in September 1687, 
and left for hom: carly next year (12th January 1688 ) in the good 
ship Succcs 3. 


St. John was by no means a man of straw. A member of Middle 
Temple, he had received the degree of Doctor of Laws from the 
University of Leyden and when the East India Company wanted a 
trained lawyor well versed in civil laws to preside dover the Ad- 
miralty Court at Bombay, the selection went to St. John, He enjoy- 
ed the influential patronage of Lord Rochester and Sir Leoline 
Jenkins and had therefore friends at court who were not tobe 
lightly trifled with, Zinzan, the Deputy Governor of Bombay, 
referred in more than one letters to St. John’s powerful patrons at 
home. Pompous and self-opinionated, St. John was by no means 
devoid of good sense or ability. His report on Keigwin’s rebellion 
was marked by clear insight and rare political acumen. It is ex- 
tremely doubtful whether his attempt to extend his jurisdiction 
would under normal circumstances, lead to a breach with Sir John 
Child whose friendship and good opinion he had at first tried to 
cultivate. But the General did not believe in the independence of 
the judiciary and St. John was not prepared to submit to his dicta- 
tion in matters pertaining to law. His independence wes treated 
as insolence and insubordination and led to dismissal and disgrace, 
As Sir Charles Fawcett points out, “It is clear, therefore, that 
what really influenced Child in deciding that Dr. St. John should 
not be given the Chief Justiceship of Bombay was the latter's tak- 
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ing cognizance of accusations against Child himeelf. This was 
regarded as insolence and a presumptuous challenge to the authority 
of the ‘General * by one who, under the Commission of the Com- 
pany, was to be subordinate to the President and the Deputy Gover- 
nor of Bombay.” St, John was, therefore, first superseded and then 
dismissed. Wyborne and Vaux who were preferred to him were lay- 
men and relied more on their common sense than their legal 
learning which was necessarily limited. St. John resolved to place 
his grievances before the King and described the political condi- 
tion of India in a letter addressed to His Majesty. Evidently the 
draft was completed while he was still at Bombay and it was revis- 
ed subsequently during his voyage home. This was probably the 
last epistle that St. John was destined to write on Indian affairs. 
He reached home in July 1688; the Glorious Revolution of that 
year ruined once for all what little prospects he had of avenging 
his wrongs. In August of that year Josiah had assured John that 
St. John “is a poor inconsiderate and weak man, and signifies 
no more than cypher here.” The cypher counted for less than 
nothing when the more substantial figures from whom he derived 
his importance left the political arena, 


A copy of the letter printed below was enclosed by St. John in 
his letter to Pepys on the 29th August 1688. It ultimately found 
its way to the Bodleian Library of Oxford and is now published 
with the kind permission of the Keeper of the Western Manuscripts. 


St. John's letter on India derived its importance more from 
its authorship than from its substance. Very few, if any, of his 
countrymen in India could claim St. John’s education and learning. 
He had picked up a few Persian words during his short stay at 
Bombay and had access to people of power and prestige. Yet his 
account is not free from chronological inaccuracies. He rightly 
observes that the Portuguese anxiety to please the Grand Moghul 
offended the Marathas, and led to the Luso-Maratha War, it is 
interesting to note that the fall of Bijapur did not mean the imme- 
diate subjugation of the Kingdom as a whole, but what interests 
us most is the reluctance of the Surat merchants to make any com- 
plaint against the English who had captured most of their ships at 
sea, Bombay, defenceless and weak, apprehended Moghul invasion 
and there was alarm and panic among the civil population which 
ultimately proved groundless. 
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If St. John’s dates and facts are not free from error are we 
justified in placing implicit faith in every information that the lesa 
educated and by no means better informed English factors trans- 
mitted to their friends and superiors in England? Their evidence 
can be unquestioningly accepted only when the Factors speak from 
personal knowledge and claim first-hand information about con- 
temporary events. St. John’s criticism of Child and the East India 
Company may not be fair and impartial but his review of current 
Indian events fairly reflects the popular views about men and things. 


MSS, RAWL. A 171 FOL, 52 ob, 

May it please your most sacred matie 
As I constantly discharged all care and endeavours in remitt- 
tie y® best intelligence I could by his grace of Can- 
sterbury his conveyance ( as injoyned by hislate matie 


ed memory ) so finding to my groate griefe how things frame back- 


ing to your Ma 
of ever bless- 


ward and untoward through y® ill managery of those att y® 
helme there, I held it now my bounden duty, rather to discharge y° 
reputation of my discretion, then not faithfully your sacred Person 
wih some impartiall intimation thereof, in wok Ihave y® more be- 
stowed my paines att this time because Iam very well assured, 
your matie will find it as different from what may be represented 
by y® East India Comp*, as true in substance, and every indivi- 
duall, as I doa in all submissive humbleness leave with the depth of 
your Royall judgem* and consideration and when I shall have y® 
honour to satisfie your Matic wih y° advantages. I had in draw- 
ing on y® best intelligence before any other of your subjects in 
India, I humbly conceave it will not only prove of entire satisfac- 
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tion, but also of as pregnant conviction ag* all suggestion to the 
contrary. 

The eldest prince Sha Alum sonne to Orangsha being arrived 
wih a formidable army Sombajee Raja by the same Princes brother 
Sultan Eckbar’s’ advice and persuasions, struck up a peace with y° 


Portuguese, as dreading y° Mogulls Forces woh 


were approached so 
neare him, and already entred his countrey, but kept not his 
word not longer then till Sha Allum had ascended the Gaat againe", 
y° season of the yeare not permitting so vast an army to stay any 
longer in Concan for want of water and forrage, woh caused a greate 
mortallity among y° souldiers, horses, elephants and oxen. The 
Mogull his father observing and finding by experience that he 
could not doe any good upon Sombajee untill he reduced his confede- 
rates to obedience ( like a sound Politician and experienced 
warrier) resolved to march to Visapore and besiedge it, woh he 
successfully compassed, and after he had spent two yeares and 
halfe before it, wo" 


exhuasted ‘his treasure, y! he melted downe all his vossells of gold 


a greate loss of his men, haveing so farr 


and silver to pay his Army tooke it in December 86, it being and 
is held to be the strongest and best fortified citty of all India®, he 
being a Shai* by Religion different to y° Mogulls, he being a 
Sunny, its king Sicandersha’ falling also into his hands, together 


with all his vast treasure; He haveing found good success here after 
he had settled 








1. Prince Akbar arrived at Sambhaji’s Court in June 1681, 

2. Sambhaji raised the siege of Goa as Shah Alam advanced towards the 
city, Peace was made but hostilities were renewed when Shah Alam began his 
retreat in March 1684, 

%. The siege began in April 1685 and Bijapur capitulated in September 
1686, The siege therefore did not last more than a year and six months ( actu 
ally five months and 11 days). 

4. Shia. 

5. Sikandar Adil Shah, 
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all matters in the safest posture and manner he could in yt King- 
dome of Deccan (tho made no perfect conquest thereof in regard 
that Serja Can and other omraus held out still®, and would not come 
in to yield and submitt to him) leaveing considerable forces att 
Visapore, marched away wit the rest of his Army towards Hyder- 
abhad, and streightly besiedged y® castle of Goleundah, where att 
first he found such strong resistance by y° besiedged as obliged him 
to retreate above [ * = * ) Court and leave all hig Artil- 
lery behind him, which was taken and carried into y® castle together 
with three eminent omraus who had command of 3 distinct batteries 
which they raised against y® castle, who thus made prisoners of 
Warr,’ were not withstanding most honourably and civilly used by 
y? King Abdul Mohzensha, who commanded his principall ministers 
and officers to shew them his stores of provisions, powder, shott, 
ammunition etc., he had for endureing a long siedge, who urged 
might last and hold out eight yeares if it should be continued so 
long, and haveing given them (like a noble enemy) theire libertie 
and to each a rich serpas and horse, desired y™ that when they 
arrived att courte to present y® «Mogull theire master his most 
humble service, and make manifest to him how desirous he was to 
submit to any thing in reason his imperial majestie should require 
of him, so that he would be pleased to lett him live in peace 
and amity with him, and that if they found him averse thereunto, 
then to give him an accompt how he was provided with all manner 
of necessaries for a valiant and Iong siedge; But they did so farr 
exasporate the Mogull, as that he immediately gave order for cut- 





6, According to Moghul account Sharozs Khan also entered the imperial 
service with a mansab of six thousand and the title of Rustam Khan. 

7. One of the prisoners was Ghairat Khan, Chief of Aurangzib’s Artillery, 
‘The captured officers were treated kindly and sent back to the Moghul camp, 
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ting off of halfe their muntzub® or pay, and sent them to Bengala’ 
( which is looked by such as are in the Mogull’s service no better 
then exile) and resolved to returne to Golcundah and besiedge 
it anew, so soone as he recruited his army sending his sonne Sha 
Allum in y® interim wih such troopes 4s he had under his com- 
mand ae forerunner of the army, who being arrived there instead of 
useing hostility against yt King ( blinded with greate presents and 
selfe interest as most of the Mahometan princes are ) concluded (with- 
out any commission from his father for the same ) a peace wth him 
wh y° Mogull his father had no sooner notice of then he caused 
him and all his sonnes to be apprehended and secured under very 
close and rigorous confinement, and so continueth to this time for 
any thing I know to the contrary.1° 


Orangsha y® Mogull being thus-inraged-ag® Abdull Mozensha! 


and y° rather because he is a Shai in Religion and not a Sunny pro- 
secuted the warr more vigorously, that he never rested till he became 
conqueroar both of that King and Kingdome, he entring that castle 
on the 24th 

58 ob 


of the Mahometan moone Zulkhad wet was y° 2nd of our October 
1687 and found in one vault onely of ready money no less then 50 
crores of pagodoes of rupees 4¢ each,wl makes sterling £252 112500 
and still finds out more daily under ground particular treasure accu- 
mulated by y® greate and famous prince Ram Raja (who kept his 





8. Mansab. 
9, 8t. John waa correctly informed, Ghairat Khan was degraded and trans- 
ferred to Bengal. Another noble lost his title. 
10, Here St. John’s chronology is wrong. Shah Alam and his sons had been 
placed under arrest prior to Ghairat Khan's disgrace, 
11, Abul Hasan Qutb Shab, 
18. Golkonda surrendered on the 21st September 1687, The discrepancy, 
however, is trifling if we take into account the difference between the old.and 
the new styles, 24th Zulquada corresponds to 1st October, 1687, 
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Courte in Narsinga’® and other successive princes of y? empire of 
diamonds, jewells and other precious stones somany and such.a vaat 
quantity as the Persians very properly call it Beh Bah™ that is to 
gay inestimable and not to be vallued. 


This victorious prince ever since he made himselfe master of 
this castle busied himselfe mostly in sending away y° treasure 
and aquisitions made to Agra and Dilly to secure all in his im- 
pregnable and strongholds there; By late letters and intelligence 
there I understand that he had sent thither 5000 camells loaden 
with gold and silver woh hath enabled him to make warr with all 
y? Rajahs and Princes of India that will not buckle and bend to 
him submissingly and subjugate them ospeoially those who are not 
of his owne superstitious Mahomotan Religion. 


His yearly revenue of Hyndostan before he conquered these 
two kingdoms of Deccan and Goleundah amounted unto 44 crors 
of rupees ( rupee is ster 2s 3d), and now is guessed and calculated 
to importe verry neare 1001, wok is sterling £ 112500000. Tis 
credibly reported y' he sent a very potent Army ag? y® Queen of 
Canara, whome if he subdueth will prove of very bad conse- 
quence not onely to y® Portuguese but us also; in regard it wili 
deprive both of being supplyed with rice, Goa cannot subsist with- 
out Barcelor and Mangalore, which is our case also, Bombay being 
so small that it is not at all able to subsist of itselfo, and without 
territories annexed to it is no better then an insignificant cypher. 


13. Vijayanagar, socalled by the Portuguese after the founder of the 2nd 
Dynasty. It is however extremely unlikely that all the boarded wealth of 
Vijayanagar went to Golkonda alone. 


14, Eebaha ( Persian ) inestimable, snd not Beh Bah, 


15, The new conquests could not have added even one tenth of the sum men- 
tioned to Aurangzib’s revenue, 
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That this Mogull Orangsha is a.capita}] enemy to all Christians 
and others, who are not Mahometan votaries, is most cortaine and 
obvious, and it is very observable how politiquely he laboureth to 
extirpate and shoulder them out of all India, especially Hyndos- 
tan; for haveing conquered Canara, is resolved to send another 
army and reduce under his obedience all y° Malabara country 
along as farr as Ramser to which wee commonly give y® appella- 
tion of Cape Comorine, he being already master of all y® inward 
countrey of Carnateck and coast of Cormande]i as far as Jagger- 


natt and Ballosore, wet confineth we 


his greate and vast province 
of Bengala ( formerly divided into severall kingdomes). In what 
condition our English att Forte St. George aro for want of good 
intelligence cannot informe, I feare the English in the Bay of 


Bengala ( of whome t’is reported to have made 
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peace with Shaesta Can y® Mogull’s unckle" ) that t’is not att all 
honourable as it should be, for in y® judgem* of those understanding 
experienced persons I discoursed with, it had been much better, 

and farr more adviceable to have delayed it fora time, rather then 
to have concluded it so inconsistent wh y* Maties honour and pre- 
judice to y° publique weale of y° English nation but as long as it 
may consist with some present convenience or interest of the Com- 
pany (woh never regard futurity, or present improvement upon expe- 
nee ) t’s not attall] strange tome that you? Maties honour be for- 


gett, when I can myselfe instance wherein I argued y® pointe wiht 


true honesty and integritie viz Your Maties honour ag’ y°® Gen- 


rall and Counel of Suratt,and the answer made by Gen!! Child 
bi 


was; this is y° King’s honour and this is my Right Hon 12 mas 





16. Reference is obviously made here to the Sutanati convention of 1687, 
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-uters-interest, whose bread I cate; and -theire interest shall: precede 
now and take place, is in-effect it did, and in my judgement most 
most disgracefully. 


Tn this coast of India there are some hopes affoarded of better att 
least more reputable success," if the newes be true’ that arrived 
lately before my departure, the Mogull is inclined to be kind to y® 
English, he haveing declared when he was inform’d that they had 
deserted their Factory in Suratt for the ill usage they had frem y® 
severall Govern’ of that place, and plenary restitution should be 
made them for what had been taken from them by any injust and 
indirect meanes, and that they should enjoy the same liberties, 
priviledges and immunities that were granted them by his father 
Sha Jehan and his anncestors,and for many yeares after he himselfe 
was settled on y° present throne enjoyed, he haveing sent a greate 
Omraw Muctier Can, whose daughter was given in marriage to his 
youngest sonne Caime Bux haft Hagzary of 7000 horse who is going 
to be Suba of Ahmahdavad, haveing Cambaia, Baroach and -Suratt 
under his jurisdiction to examine and compose those differences and 
Seirachions weh argueth some probability because of its consonancy 

Db ou y® Suratt merchants wishes and desires, the principallest 
of them being you to courte to make theire complaints knowne to 
the King against y° Governours through whose prodigious avarice 
the Porte is reduced to the present miserable circumstances t’is now 
involved. 
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Before the merchants resolved to goe, they consultted serious- 
ly of whome to complaine, of the English or the Governours, and 
concluded all unanimously ( Seid Idrous being theire oratour and 
chiefest of them )by all meanes of the former governours, viz 





1%. The peace of 1690 was more humiliating. 
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Cartulub Can, Salabut Can, and Muttamer Can for they considered 
that if they complained of the English who lately, seized on most 
of theire ships it might so farr incense and exasperate y° Mogull 
agt us, a8 that might cause him to send a strong Army toBombay, 
and if he should take it ( woh he might easily doo) considering 
how ill t’is fortified and the paucity of men wee have to defend it 
( these haveing been a greate mortallity of late a them ) and 
England a farr off to be recruited upon occasion, yet it would no 
way benifitt them, but rather to y° contrary prejudice them, as 
they would never expect to have any free commerce nor theire ships 
to navigate y° Indian seas but ours would reprize them, 


The Mogull is now upon his march towards Ahmudnagger a 
very strong place on an eminency wok he tooke some yeares since 
from a Princess called Chan Bibbie'® much celebrated by these 
orientall nations for defending her castle and person wit silver bul- 
Jets and balls instead of iron and leaden ones, and takeing off of a 


cup of poyson rather than fall into y° hands of her enemy ative, 
it lieth not above ten daies off of Bombay where he intends to make 


his rendexvous, till he hath an absolute conquest Concan and 
Sombajee Rajah his countries, and captivated him alsoe we will 
be easily compassed now, haveing already reduced his con- 
federates to obedience, all whome he will without ali doubt 
send to Goalior”® w") will be theire ultimate habitation in this 


world, where that mortall and intoxicating drinke of Post will be 
given them, if not beheaded. 


While Orangsha was busie with y® siedges Goleundah his 
third sonne Sultan Eckbar imbarqued himselfe in Aprill last att 


18, Chand Bibi, 
19, Neither Sikandar nor Abul Hasan was imprisoned at Gwalior, 
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Rajapore®° for Mascutt where he arrived safely; This Prince had 
not long rested there before the Emon”! of y* Porte of Arabia (Sul- 
tan Benell Arab) shawed himselfe a second Prusias King of Bythinia 
who betrayed Hannibal] to the Romans haveing sought his pro- 
tection ; This perfidious Prince y® Arab haveing secretly bargained 


wh y® Mogull Orangsha to deliver him up his sonne for 
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five lacks of rupees (a Jack is fivety thousand dollars) w”) the young 
prince haveing notice of, adviced immediately Sha Soliman Em- 
perour of Persia thereof, who presently upon receipt of his letter 
dispatched a Can to the Arab Prince with menacing missives, that 
if he offered the af prince the least disgust, and did not permitt him 
to come freely and without the least molestation he would certainely 
send an Army to destroy him and his country, which proved of so 
greate a terrour and influence, as to suffer him depart peaceably, he 
arrived and disimbarqued att mino™ neare unto Assine, where he 
was so honourably reiceived by the Can and Shabunder®, who by 
the King of Persia theire masters express commands, both walked 
on foote by him takeing hold of y® stirrups till he was brought to the 
garden doore where he lighted from whence to y® roome st was 
prepared for hia reception y® ground was spread with rich Zerbafta 
( Zerbaft is a cloth of all gold or silver) on which he and all y* 
foliowed him treaded, after he had refreshed himselfe a while 


there, he was attended to Gombroone™, where was sett before 
him twenty five thousand Tomans of gold, (a Persian toman is 





20, Akbar sailed from Rajpur in October 1686. 
21. Imam. 

22, Probably Minau, to the east of Bundur Abbas, 
23, Harbour Master. 

24. Modern Bundur Abbas, 
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aterling 3 £68 8d) fourteen stately horses with gold trappings 
all sett with precious stones to be lead in state, 300 horses 
besides and 1500 Georgian and Sircassian slaves for service and for 
his accommodation on the way to Spahan®® y® Royal citty of that 
Empire the rich tent which was Sha Tamas, and used afterwards by 
Sha Abbas which is allwaies kept in the Cassana” or Treasury 
appointed him, haveing reposed a few daies here, where he was 
complemented by the English, French and Dutch, he marched 
away for Laar®’ where ho was mett and wellcomed att suitable 
atate and respect by divers Cans and 15000 Cuzelbashes all horse- 
men and some Cans of the prime rank within a few daies after 
removed thence to Shiraz whero he was expected and receaved also 
wih no less state then before by as many greate personages and 
Cuzelbushes who conducted and waited upon him to Spahan,* where 
and how he was receaved and cushamudied or wellcomed, Your 
Matie may guess by the -Persians naturali propension to magni- 
ficence and greateness, be never lighted off his horse to goe into any 
garden all the way he went and travelled up to Spahan but Zer- 
baft were spread for him to tread upon, he is so much honoured 
and esteemed by Shah Soliman as that t’is verily believed that he 
will give a considerable succour to enter into Hyndostan woo 
55 ob 
he may easily doe, by way of Kandehar and arrive to sitt on the 
throne of that vast Empire, ally® Rasputts and many angry dis- 
contented Omraws being for him. 
The Portugueses, after yt Don Manosel Lobo de Syiveira was 
displaced for his ill conduct of warr with Sombajee Rajah and 





25. Ispahan. 

26, Khazana. 

27, About 150 miles to the west of Bundur Abbas, 

28. He reached Ispahan in January 1688, after St. John had already em- 
barked for England, 
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Joseph de Mello de Castro chose in his roome of Capt Genorall of 
the north, soone retooke Carenjah”® and beat out y° enomy, they 
also mett with good success on the coast of Melinda the last 
Montzoon,” makeing themselves masters of Pather whither they 


th severall families to re- 


sent four frigotto and a Galiote w 
people it, and about two months since they repossessed thom- 
selves of the strong eminency of Asserine, woh they did partly 
through confederacy partly by force of armes and stratagems it 
being a place not to be taken by force onely, forty vigilant men 
in it, being enough to defend and keepe it against 4000, this has 
so farr enraged Sombagee Rajah as that he threatneth to lay seidge 
to Chaule and Baccaim, but the Rajah is so full-freighted with care- 
full thoughts now that Orangsha hath subjugated his confederates 
and is marching against him, that he is not ina capacitie hardly 


to defend himselfe much less warr upon and enemy. 


When I wrote thus farr a letter was brought me to peruse late- 
ly brought me from y® Mogull’s camp of the beginning of December 
last by one Bowanidas a Nagger Brahmen, directed to Volubveni- 
das*® a Jate Farmer of y® island Bombay, who adviseth that the 
Mogull is resolved to take Sombajee Rajah alive and because he 
should not escape him by flying to the Portuguese Countrey for 
protection, he would lay seidge and take theire countrey first; mak- 
ing himselfe (like a subtle Politician) ignorant of the greate enmity 
between them, woh evidently manifesteth his implacable aversion 
to all Christians, tho y° Portuguese did from theire first establish- 
ment in India most seriously and industriously courte the Mogull’s 


amitie never giveing but alwaies avoideing the least offence of 





29. September 1684, 
30. Monsoon. 
30a, Vallab Venides was the farmer of customa at Bombay. 
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theire parte, and if they have suffered of late and lossed a greate 
part of theire countrey web Sombajee Rajah tooke and destroyed, 
it was out of respect and pleasure to serve and gratifie y° Mogull 
by suffering his Army to pass throvgh it when it marched to Calian 
where Ranmast Can his General} intrenched himselfe and kept his 
rendezvous till his master commanded him away againe, besides 


they well knowing what a potent and formidable Prince in 
55 R 


Asia he is, theire chiefest study was alwaies to preserve a faire 
and amicable correspondence with him which was no unadvised 
policy. 


The said Nagger Brahmen being a very intimate friend of Volu- 
bvenidas heartily wisheth and beseecheth him not to stay any longer 
on Bombay, but gett himselfe and his family off of the Island, and 
secure whatever he hath in Suratt or some other place for the Mogul] 
was much incensed agt the English for seizing his subjects ships 
and committing many exorbitances in Bengala, so that unless y° 
merchants who are gon to court doe appease him, wee must expect 
that he will send greate power ag’ us, and besiedge very straitely 
both by land and sea, his naval] armada being in a readiness to sett 
out expecting a very considerable Fleete of Arabs of Mascatt consi- 
sting of 15 sailes some very stoute ships with good Europe Artillery 
supplyed by the Interlopers and very full of men very dextrous att 
small shott, which Ihave reason to suspect may joyne with the 
Mogulls, either by confederacy, taken up upon service or upon hire? 


4b. Sir G, Campbell writes: “In fact such was the defenceless state of the 
island that the conquest of it was prevented wore by the jealousy of 
Mukhtyar Khan of the influence which the reduotion of it would have 
given to the Sidi than by the power of the gartison to defend it.” 
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Matters standing thus between us and so potent a Monarch (the 
greatest that ever wore a Diadem of Hyndostan since y® reigne of 
Tamerlen, whence all the Mogulls are lineally descended, and 
England att so vast a distance for present succour, it behooveth 
those who have y°® management of those weighty and nationall 
affaires ( to whom I heartily wish a happy progress and conclusion) 
to peice y° Fox's taile to the Lyon's skin, and avoids haveing too 
many irons in the fire att once, because Genll Child already hath 
disobliged y° Portuguese French and Dutch, since this rupture 
wih the Mogull as your Matie shall understand att leasure, more 
particularly from the King of Portugall. I doe in all submissive 
humblenegs crave leave to be silent in all occurrences relating to 
the East India Company and theire servants till I have the hononr 
of attending your Maties peonally to satisfie you in your princely 
wisdome with all such matters in my bounden duty as fell within 
the compass of my charge and with the manner of theire usage 
and carriage to myselfe in the quality of your judge by a 
speciall commission under the greate Seale of England which they 
presumed to supersede the nineth of September last to the 
amazement of all European and Easterne nations, giveing me a 
discharge in writeing, and telling me I must be maintained from 
that day by your Matie or myselfe, if I tarried any longer then the 
first conveyance presented for Europe, S’ John Child already 
alleadgeing a new dispoticall soveraigne power invested in him over 
aties 


all your M subjects in India, with whome in sundry weighty 


occurrences I could not 
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rann beyond my commission, judgem* and conscience as a toole to 
serve turne agt his late Maties Royall and righteous commands 
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and directions att the bare will and arbitrary pleasure of 8S” 


John Child without against all lawes, w°? 


tie 


with all circumstances 
will be lay4 open to your sacred Ma by Persons of ap- 
Chr hall 


not presume to burthen att present, thus onely that I had 
th 


proved integritie neare your Royall Person with wi’ 


patiently borne w 
in that painefull, hazardous, and ingratefull service, till I 


receaved yaur Maties 


all extreamities and pressures of my owne 


express directions, woh out ‘of imploy and 
meanes among strangers nay my avow'd enemies was altogether 
impossible for me to accomplish and if true devotion to your 
Maties service and my ever bounden duty had suffered my inclina- 
tions to come to a resolution, I had chose rather to undergoe the 
greatest extreamities in this world, then strugle any longer to 
preserve the inestimable peace of conscience under the uncondition- 
ale unbounded authoritie of the said Company and theire servants, 
as exercised and practiced by them, woh was under most impul- 
sive necessitie to observe with teares, in my last yeares dispatches 
to his Grace of Canterbury under the title of Y™ Matics preroga- 
tive offended defended, but since they proceeded a melo ad peius 
and I have cause to thank God to be thus delivered from theire 
warr and strife, as well as theire unnaturall animosities among 
themselves who cannot endure-any concurrent jurisdiction from ¥* 
Matie but what solely invested in themselves, witness the inhuman 
usages of Capt John Tyrrell, s* John Wyborne,?? and myselfe, 
whom I despaire not God will save from the striveing of unruly 
People, whose mouth speaketh proud words and theire right hand 
is a right hand of iniquitie. 


31, Capt. Tyrell was guilty of insolence towards St. John on one occasion. 
Child interfered with the judicial work of Wyborne and subsequently dismissed 
him. Tyrell’s recommendation, probably as ¢ juryman, was rejected by Child. 
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In case the Mogull be mollified or influenced by the sollicita- 
tions of the merchants that are gon to petition him, it will be 
happy, and if not wee must expect never to enjoy any peace quiet- 
ness, or any manner of commerce in India so long as he liveth, 
this is clearly my opinion, for whither there be any trade in his 
countrey or no brought by sea he valueth it not, for what is 20 or 
25 lacks of rupees to him, wok the customes of Suratt, Bengala and 
Broach and Cambaya may inporte to yearely, a matter very in- 
considerable to his vast Revenue, and there will not be Armenians, 
Turks and other merchants wanting that will find out waies ( as for- 
merly) to supply the trade by land, I say little of the politique Dutch, 
who all this while sitt still lookeing on how the game is played, 
who, I dare say are not a little joyfull to see these distractions, who 
time will manifest, will in y° conclusion interest and con- 
venience, and supply Europe sufficiently with all these countrey 
commodities, as for the French they are not so considerable tho it 
may animate them much to increase their commerce, the last letters 
which came from Pundicherry { where theire Principal! Factory is 
now ) advice that there were six frigatts men of warr arrived at 
Syam 
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of theire Kings with an Embassadour and upwards 1000 men with 
greate quantity of powder, armes, Artillery small and greate, 
morter pieces, granadoes etc* ammunition, what theire designe 
is, as yett is not certainely knowne, but suspected that they intend 
to goe and possess themselves of Tenassry and settle there, we 

if they compass, will prove of very bad consequence to other 
nations, especially those that inhabit the coast of Cormandell, 
who are alwaies supplied with rice from thence, besides t'is a 
countrey yielding plenty of most excellent straite masts and 
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timber for building of ships, and in ali seasons of the yeare 
a second Bay of Bombay, the situation of the place is so strong by 
nature that with a little arte added to it, there may be erected 
inexpugnable fortifications but it is believed the politique Dutch 
will be vigilant enough over them to overthrow theire designe. 


On the 29th December last arrived in Bombay road a small ship 
belonging to Generall Child, called y® Casar from Forte St George 
woh brought newes of a greate tempest that hapned on that coaste 
-wherein were upwards of 40 ships lossed, that, where of young Good- 
Jad was commander being also ship wrecked, this escaped by letting 
ita cable slip and putting to Sea yett nevertheless was forced to 
cutt his maine mast by the bord. 


The Resolution arrived safe there three daies after the storme, 
all the Portuguese who lived under the English att Fort St George 
are removed thence to St Thome apprehensive that the Mogull will 
send an army downe to besiedge it, there hath been a greate morta- 
lity in Bengala and y° coast of Cormandell among the English 
French Portuguese and Dutch besides the countrey people among 
whome a violent Famine still continueth w°) will be our case also 
on this Coaste if there is not an accomodation concluded between 
us and Orangsha for all manner of provisions are not onely scarce, 
but most excessive deare already. 


There arrived 2 messus* or foote messengers from Suratt wth 


letters to y® Generall from Mr, Harris and Annesley att Suratt 
woh advice the new Gov’ Muctier Can haveing shewed himself very 
civill to them with many promises to intercede with his master 
very effectually for the English and att theire takeing Congee of 
him he presented Mr. Harris the Chiefe with a horse and a rich 





$2. Probably a corruption of jarud, 
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Serpa, (Serpa isa rich garment) and to the Company’s Brokers 


Kisso and Vittall Parracke each a Serpa, he did much insist on 


eh is wt the Moores aime att, 


but he will aveide that snare for in my opinion it will not be 


the Generall's returne to Suratt w 


safe for him to approach y® place againe without the Mogulls 
Firman secureing him and the Company’s effects and affaires from 
all violences whatsoever 

87 ob 
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and also theire former priviledges, immunities and stipulations w” 
they enjoyed in Sha Jahans Reigne reconfirmed. But I looke on 
those proceedings for no better then meere formalities, neither indeed 
shall wee really know what to depend upon, or trust unto till the 
merchants that are gon to courte have theire ultimate answer from 
the King. ; 

In a vessell that was lately brought into Bombay harbour late- 
ly reprized att Suratt rivers mouth by our ships that have blocked 
up that Porte was y® successour to an Embassadour who was sent 
from Sha Soliman, to the King of Syam and inquireing what the 
importe of his embassy was, could not gather from my informers 
that it was to any other end then to maintaine a firme and amica- 
ble correspondence wh each other, 


In a paper inclosed your Matie shall find an exact accompt 
of y® yearely Revenue of your Island Bombay as farmed in 86, not 
farmed out since in regard the Comp* inhanced the customes from 
3 p.c. to 5 p. cent and keepe them in their owne hands, the Com- 
pany still complaine of theire charges, but your Matie 
ne the truth w°> walked in the darke hitherto. 


may discer- 


Thus farr I proceeded in my intelligence on Bombay won I 


had ready to be forwarded in the ship I intended to imbarque in for 
57 [ Annals, B, 0. R. LJ] 
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Europe, in case y° Generall would att y® last lay some impedi- 
ment in my way wok he most industriously laboured to doe after his 
wonted sinister practices, the 12th of January being imbarqued in 
the good ship Success, wee tooke our departure from that Porte and 
the 20th Aprill following arrived att St Helena roade where I 
receaved this following intelligence from a French Man of Warr®®, 


Thus I have in all submissive humbleness and duty made bold 
tie 


to represent those occurrences to yoursacred Ma’ with as much 


persepecuity integritie and candour, as my weake understanding 
would serve me presumeing on your Maties knowne zeale for y® 
true wellfare of your subjects and gracious disposition towards him 
who in his bounden duty fidelity, and best endeavours shall ever be 


zealous and ready to approve himselfe. 
Your most sacred Mattes 
most humble, obdt and faithfull 
subject and servant 
From bord ship Success J. St. J. 
the E Channel] 18 July 1688/ 8. V. 


33. Here follows an account of French activities in Siam. 


CERTAIN VEDIC, AVESTAN AND GREEK TRADITIONS 
AND 
THE AGE OF THE RIGVEDA 
H. OC, SETH 


Elsewhere’ we have argued for the sixth century B.C, as the 
age of Zoroaster, and also that his royal disciple and patron 
Vishtasp is Hystaspes, father of Darius the great. The whole con- 
troversy on this subject is re-examined there and some new light is 
thrown on the problem, In this paper we are raising the question, 
if Zoroaster and the Gathas attributed to him belong to the sixth 
century B.C., does the Rigveda, at least part of it, belong to the same 
age ? It may not be necessary to repeat here the well-known sugg- 
estions made by various scholars regarding tha striking similarity 
in the language, the pantheon, the heroic legends, ritual and cerem- 
onies, sometimes to the minutest details, of the two lores, which has 
been revealed by the comparative Vedic and Avestan studies. It 
may be, as Martin Haug ably points out, that Zoroaster’s monothe- 
ism as well as his ethical ideas represented the first great schism 
which divided his followers from the orthodox followers of the 
sacrificial creed of the Vedas. With the growing controversies some 
of the gods of one creed became the demons of the other. This 
schism was perhaps further deepened as the Indian and the Iranian 
sections of the Aryans emerged into independent political entities, 
each professing a separate religion. 


Ervad Sheriarji Bharucha and following him 8. K. Hodivala? 
have perhaps rightly detected in the Rigveda a reflection of the 
bitter controversies initiated by the reforms of Zoroaster. One of 
the most striking of their suggestions is the identification of. Isté- 
Sva mentioned in the Rigveda, with Vishtasp the royal patron of 
Zoroaster. The relevant passage of the Rigveda runs as follows: 


fftorg geet LATER ERE TA | 
(1. 122. 13), 





1, “Phe Age of Zoroaster,” Nagpur University Journal, No, 7, 
2, Cama Memorial Volume, p. 1. ff. 
3. Zarathustra and his Contemporaries in the Rigveda, 
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Wilson translates this passage as follows: ‘“* What can Istasva, 
{ what can } Istaragmi, ( what can) those who are now lords of the 
earth, achieve ( with respect ) to the leaders of men, the conquerors 
of the foes.” According to Sayana the passage signifies, “ what can 
the princes, who are named, or any other princes do against those 
who enjoy the protection of Mitra and Varuna". As Sayans sug- 
gests Istasva and Istarasmi are the names of two kings, These 
names are not found elsewhere in the Vedas. 


A very deep colouring is lent to this identification of Istasva 
and Vishtasp by the fact that the author of the Rigvedic hymn 
under consideration is Kaksivat, who being son of Usij, is also 
called Ausgija. Apparently the author is here complaining against 
the oppression of Istasva and Istaragmi. Now, as pointed out 
by Bharucha, in the Gatha Ushtavaiti (Yasna XLIV. 20) Zoroas- 
ter complains of certain persons called Kavis and Karapans, notably 
those of the family of Usikhsh (comparable to the Vedic Usij) 
as the chief upponents of his new religion’. As Jackson suggesis 
Usij ( Usikhsh ) in the Avesta appears to be a proper name®, If we 
accept Ist4sva as equal to Vishtasp and Usikhsh as referring to 
Ausija we have in the Rigveda a faint echo of the bitter contro- 
versios initiated by the reforms of Zorvaster. 


Bharucha suggests that “as Vishtasp, when articulated by 
Greek tongue, became Hystaspes, so pronounced by the Vedic 
Rishi, it assumed the form of Istasva*.” As suggested by Hodivala, 
“some Vedic words beginning with 4 and followed by a vowel drop 
the 4; for instance in Rv. 5.41, 2 and 1. 162, 2 the word ay is said 
by Sayana and Mahidhara to be used for arg. Similarly in Atharva 
Veda 4. 8, 38 Wy is used for 374. In Persian also we have ‘Andari- 
man’ used for Avestan ‘ Vandariman’ and ‘jla’ for Avestan ‘Vira’ 
(hero). In colloquial Marathi 4 is very commonly dropped; as 
go = far; era =fam.” The Iranian ‘aspa’ termination is the 
same as Sanskrit ‘asva’. On philological grounds, therefore, there 
appears to be no difficulty in equating Istasva with Vishtasp. But 
the equation by Bharucha and Hodivala of Istarasmi with the Aves- 
tan Vishtauru and the Persian Gushtam, an ancestor of Vishtasp, is 
not convincing. 





Ervad 8. D. Bharucha: Zoroastrian Religion and Customs. p. 3. 
Zoroaster, p. 43. 

Came Memoria! Volume, p. 4. 

Zarathustra and his Contemporaries in the Rigveda, p. 11. 


pepe 
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Now in the light of our conclusion that Vishtasp and Zoroas- 
ter belong to the sixth century B.C., andthat Vishtasp the royal 
patron of Zoroaster is Vishtasp or Hystaspes, the father of Darius 
the great, a surmise may be offered that in Istarasmi of the Rig- 
veda we may have areference to Arsames of the Greek writers 
or Arshama of the Achaemenian inscriptions, who was the father 
of Hystaspes ( Vishtasp ) and the grand-father of Darius the great. 
In the Rigveda ‘ ista’ may be a prefix to the proper name Araémi, 
As we gather from the inscription of Darius at Behistun, Arsames 
was alive at the time when Darius ascended the imperial throne. 
In view of the identity of Vishtasp the royal patron of Zoroaster 
with Vishtasp the father of Darius, it can be assumed on the basis 
of the Avestan traditions that the father of Vishtasp was also an 
ardent follower of Zoroaster and took part in the controversies re- 
sulting from the emergence of this new creed, 


This surmise induces us to enquire also into the tradition pre- 
served in the Rigveda concerning Susravas, Our conclusion that 
Zoroaster and his royal disciple Vishtasp belonged to the sixth 
century B, C. has made us revive the view that Kai Khusrau of the 
Persian traditions is identical with Cyrus the great’. It is well- 
known and almost unanimously suggested by all the Iranian 
scholars that Kavi Husravah of the Avesta, the glorious uniter of 
the Aryan race, is Kai Khusrau of the Persian traditions, Now it 
has been surmised by many an oriental scholar that Husravah of 
the Avesta is the same as Susravas of the Vedas, This will lead to 
the suggestion that Susravas and Cyrus the great may be the same 
person, We get the following brief notice of Susravas in one of the 
Rigvedic hymns. 


ATS HRMS FATT: | 
afte aeer ala aa gat A aR aT BeITAME 81 
aanfte wad anata anaes Bear 
ama gears a8 Ua AA area: Hl eh 
(1. 53.9 and 10 ) 


“Thou, renowned Indra, overthrewest by thy not-to-be-over- 
taken chariot wheel, the twenty kings of men, who had come 
against Susravas unaided and their sixty thousand and ninetynin: 
followers. 





1, In the paper, “ The Age of Zoroaster,” referred to above, 
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“ Thou, Indra, hast preserved Susravas by thy succour, Tiarva- 
yana’ by thy assistance: thou hast made Kutsa, Atithigva, and 
Ayu subject to the mighty though youthfu) (king) Suéravas” 
( Wilson ). 

Against this Vedic account of Suéravas let us juxtapose the 
account of the main achievements of Cyrus the great as we have 
it from the inscriptions and Herodotus. After his flight from 
the court of Astyages, the powerful Median monarch, Cyrus in his 
ancestral home is attacked by the forces of Media. He omerges 
triumphant against Astyages and annexes: Media. He spared the 
life of Astyages. After this he overthrows Croesus of Lydia. 
Though Lydia is won and annexed to the Persian empire Cyrus 
kindly treats Croesus, who continues till his last days one of hia 
most intimate and trusted friends. After Lydia Cyrus overthrows 
the kingdom of Babylonia. Nabonidus is captured but his life too 
is spared and he is befriended by Cyrus. Thus Cyrus, rising from 
the humble chieftainship of a smajl vassal state, while yet young 
conquers three of the strongest and the proudest kingdoms of 
his time, Media, Lydia and Babylonia, and creates the first great 
Aryan empire of the ancient world. The lives of the three defeated 
monarchs are spared and they become subject toCyrus. We thus 
find a striking similarity in the main achievements of Cyrus the 
great and the brief notice of SuSravas we get in the Rigveda, 
Philologically it may not be difficult to equate Atithigva with 
Astyages and Kutsa with Croesus. It is difficult to equate Ayu 
with Nabonidus,” 


1, “Turvayaéna™ here appears to be an epithet of Suéravas, meaning “ of 
rapid marches” or conquering. We may note that in connection with Rv. 6.18.13 
“Tirvayana” is explained by Siyana as an epithet of Atithigva, meaning 
‘tvarita-gamanam,’ of rapid marches. If Turvaydna is taken as an epithet of 
Sudravas, then the verse 6.18.13 may also be taken to refer to the aame fact as 
1.53.10, i. 0. Kutsa, Ayu and Atithigva were made subservient to the great king, 
Sugravas or Turvayana. Griffith alsotakes Suéravas and Tirvaydna as the 
name of one and the same king. We may note that in the Iranian legends Kai 
Khusrau or Kava Husravah is reported for his conquesta of the Turanians. 
Turvayapa in the Rigveda as applied to Susravas may have some connection 
with Taran of the Iranian legends. According to these legends Kai Khusrau 
was the son of the daughter of the Tirdnian king, whom he subsequently 
overthrew. 


2. We may trace in Ayu areference to Nabuthe Babylonian god, which 
prefix is added to the names of the Babylonian kings like Nabupolassar (~Nabu 
protect the heir); Nabuchadrezzer (= Nabu protect the Crown) and Nabunidus 
(=Nabu is glorious), the last named king of Babylonia being overthrown by 
Cyrus the great. Nabu may stand as equal to the Babylonian king and it may 
‘be referred to as Ayu in the Rigveda. But this is only a surmise. According to 
the Zend-Avesta Kavi Husrava fought against the Turanian Frangrasyan 
( Afrasyab) and also fought against and defeated Autavasara. 
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We may refer to another fact which may suggest that the 
events mentioned in the Rigveda as connected with Sugravas may 
refer to Cyrus the great, The author of the Rigvedic hymn under 
consideration is Savya, of the family of Angiras. Dino, who wrote 
in the 4th century B,C., had reported that one Angares was the 
most renowned of the ministrels at the court of Astyages. He had 
predicted the bravery of Cyrus and the fall of Astyages'. It may 
be that the Angares who was the ministre] and priest of Astyages 
later on became also the priest of Cyrus and may be the author of 
the Rigvedic hymn under consideration. If so, Savya the Angiras 
would then also belong to almost the same period as Ausija, another 
Vedic Rishi referred to above, 


Legends in the Rigveda connected with Kutsa may also sug- 
gest that the traditions associated with him are similar to those 
given by Herodotus about Croesus ; and these also may refer to the 
events of the sixth century B. C. One of these legends is that 
Indra in some battle in order to protect Kutsa and Etaéa stoie the 
disc of the sun. 


atta aaderead Geary PAA | BART Se aT 
am al Baraat Peal oigQer TH EAI AR TET | 
aaa wets aio em AT A re: aa! Gt 
IV. 30. 4,5 and 6. 
“4. Tn which ( contests ) for the sake of Kutea and his allies, 
thou hast stolen, Indra, the { wheel of the car ) of the sun. 
“5. In which ( contests ) thou singly indeed hast warred with 
all those opposing the gods: thou, Indra hast, slain the malignant. 


“6. In which ( contests ), Indra, thou hast for the sake of a 
mortal], discomfited the sun, and hast protected Etaga by ( thine ) 
exploits®” { Wilson ). 


‘We may detect here, as suggested by Griffith, a reference to a 
solar eclipse which may have occurred during a battle in which 
Kutsa and Etasa were involved. Herodotus records a prolonged 
struggle, lasting for five years, 590-585 B. C., between the Median 
King Cyaxares, father of Astyages, and the Lydian King Alyattes, 





1, “Passages in Greek and Latin Literature relating to Zoroaster and 
Zoroastrianism”, Fox and Pemberton. (Cama Oriental Institute Publication 
No. 4), P. 25. 

& This incident also appears to be referred to in the following other 
Rigvedic bymas. I, 121.13; 1.19.4 aad 5: V. 29.10; V. 31.11; VI. 15.5; VI. 31.3; 
VIIL. 1.11. 
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father of Croesus, During the thick of one of the battles sun was 
eclipsed which terrified both the sides and peace was concluded bet- 
ween the two kings. Croesus, who, it appears, had already for some 
years shared the royal power with his father may have taken part 
in these battles alongside his father. We may note the account of 
Herodotus of this event, ‘ War lasted between the Lydians and 
the Medes for five years; during this period the Medes often defeat- 
ed the Lydians and often the Lydians defeated the Medes. In the 
sixth year when they were carrying on the war with nearly equal 
success, on occasion of an engagement, it happened that in the heat 
of the battle day was suddenly turned into night. This change of 
the day Thales the Milesian had foretold to the Ionians, fixing 
beforehand this year as the very period,in which the change 
actually took place, The Lydians and Medes seeing night succeed- 
ing in the place of the day, desisted from fighting, and both showed 
a great anxiety to make peace”. (1.74). As Herodotus fur- 
ther tells us, peace was made between the two kings, to cement 
which Alyattes gave his daughter Aryenis in marriage to Astyages, 
son of Cyaxares, In that year ‘astronomical authorities are agreed 
that an eclipse of magnitude sufficient to have constituted the 
portent implied in Herodotus’ story did occur in Asia Minor'”, 
It may be surmised that the Rigvedic passages under consideration 
may refer to this eclipse, in which case we may find in Etaga of 
the Rigveda a reference to Alyattes, father of Croesus, who has 
been equated with Kutse. Philologically it may not be impossible 
to equate Etasa with Alyattes®. 


In some of the Rigvedic hymns Kutsa is called as Arjuneya, 
son of Arjuni®, From the grammatical formation Arjun! appears 





1, Cambridge Ancient History, Vol, III, P. 512. 

2, We may note that Attys was the name of the sun-god of Lydia. Attys 
also appears to be a popular name with the kings of Lydia. One of Croesus’ son 
is also named Attys, In Alyattes, ‘Al’ may be a prefix tothe name Attys, 
Alyattes also appears to be a popular name with the princes of Lydia. 

3, ef cmlgeg Gara: pater BAe 
ard aque pas Fae aeay seta MAT <1 
VIL. 19.2, 

“ Aiding him with thy person, Indra, thou hast, defended Kutsa in combat 
when thou hadst subjugated Dasa, Suna and Kuyava, giving ( the apoil ) to that 
son of Arjuni” ( Wilson). 

Sayana explains, saiaq as sat: ga and suggests that it refers to Kutsa. 

Kutsa is called the son of Arjuni also in the following other Rigvedic 
verses: 

I. 112.23; IV, 26.1 and VILL. 1.11. 
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to be the name of Kutsa’s mother. We may note that Aryenis, in 
which name it may not be difficult to recognise the Vedic form 
Arjuney!‘or Arjuni, was the name of Croesus’ sister, who as seen 
above, was married to Astyages. The name of Croesus’ mother is not 
known from the Greek accounts, which only tell us that she was a 
Carian. If Croesus is the same as Kutsa, Arjuneya as applied to the 
brother in the Vedic traditions and Aryenis to the sister in the Greek 
accounts may have reference to the name of their mother. 


Herodotus has recorded the traditions of the extensive con- 
quests of and also of the fabulously great wealth possessed by 
Croesus, whose name had stood as synonym of riches through all 
the centuries since he Jived. In the Rigveda Kutsa appears to be 
a@ special favourite of Indra; the following Rigvedic tradition 
seems to suggest that Kutsa also possessed great riches : 

SPORTS: GS HATHA AA ATS: | 
{ V. 29. 10) 

“ Thou hast formerly detached one wheel (of the car) of Sirya 
(sun); another thou hast given to Kutsa wherewith to acquire 
wealth” ( Wilson ). 

We have another Rigvedic legend about Kutsa which may 
recall the traditions about Croesus recorded by Herodotus. 


aa & Ge ENG THY Ea He cugeten | 
FA SRRPATA Rorag: HATA ATH aT: | 
{ X, 138.1) 

“Allied with thee in friendship, these thy priests, remembering 

Holy Law, rent Vritra limb from limb, 

When they bestowed the Dawns and let the waters flow, and 

‘When thou didst chastise dragons at Kutsa’s call,” 

(Griffith ) 

In this legend we may have reference to Kutsa being saved by a 
timely burst of rain from the clouds. Herodotus records about 
Croesus that when he wascaptured by Cyrus, bound with fetters he 
was piaced on a heap of a great pile to which fire was set. Moan 
while Cyrus having pardoned him commanded the fire'to be instantly 
extinguished, but inspite of the best endeavours the fire could not 
be mastered. Herodotus further notes, “It is related by the Lydians, 
that Croesus, perceiving that Cyrus had altered his resolution, 
when he saw every man endeavouring to put out the fire,but unable 
to get the better of it, shouted aloud, invoking Apollo, and 
besought him, if any of his offerings had been agreeable to him, to 

58 [ Annals, B. O. BL} 
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protect and deliver him from the present danger; they report that 
he with tears invoked the god, and that ona sudden, clouds were 
seen gathering inthe air, which before was serene and that a 
violent storm burst forth and vehement rain fell and extinguished 
the flames” (1. 87). Croesus was saved and he became one of the 
most trusted friends of Cyrus. We may not believe in all the 
details of the story of the escape of Croesus from the flames as 
given by Herodotus. But the truth underlying it seems to be that 
Croesus had @ providential escape, may be from the sudden down- 
pour of rains as he sat on the burning pyre either condemned by 
Cyrus, or more likely in an attempt to self-immolation on his 
defeat, 


We have another oft-repeated legend in the Rigveda about 
Kutsa. This legend refers to the destruction of Susna, called an 
Asura by the commentators, by Indra for the protection of Kutsa'. 
If Croesus and Kutsa be the same person, it may be surmised that 
Susna may refer to Syennesis King of Cilicia, which borderéd on 
Croesus’ dominions, According to Herodotus (1.74), Syennesis 
the Cilician was one of the two mediators in the battle between 
Croesus’ father Alyattes and the Median king Cyaxares, during 
which, as already referred to above, the eclipse occurred. May be 
that Croesus in course of his conquests came in conflict and may 
have worsted Syennesis. In certain Rigvedic hymns” the term 
‘Kuyava’ is used side by side with Susna. S3yana explains it 
also as the name of an Asura destroyed by Indra for the benefit of 
Kutsa. It is however possible that Kuyava is an epithet of Susna. 
In the Assyrian records Kue is the name of Cilicia’, If Susna and 
Syennesis are the same, it may be surmised that Kuyava as an 
epithet of Susna was perhaps derived from Kue, the country over 
which he ruled, 

1, Rigvedio Hymns, 1.51.6; 63.3; 121.9, II. 19.6; IV. 16,12; V. 29,9; VIZ, 
19,3; VIII, 85.17, 

x af peat genfegiat ger Fat aE i 

aa ate ora aster quiaeaa a cis 1 
(VI, 31.3) : 

“Thou Indra, with Kutsa, hast warred against the inexhaustible Susna; thot} 
hast overthrown Kuyava in battle; in conflict thou hast oarried off the wheel 
(of the chariot ) of the sun; thou hast driven away the malignant (spirits).” 

Also compare Rigveda, IV. 16.13 and VIL. 19.2, 

+, Cambridge Ancient History, Vol. III, p. 857. 
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-. As regards Atithigva who, as shown above, may be the same ag 
Astyages, there is a recurring legend in the Rigveda, which says 
that for his benefit Indra destroyed Sambara and demolished 
Sambara's numerous cities. We may quote some of the Rigvedic 
Passages containing this legend, aa they may throw, if our surmise 
is correct, new light on the confused history of this period. 

a get seedonenseeishinagy wT! 
Feared Prege Fi ah: oat Gare eegRET BAT HG site 

“ Thou ( Indra ) hast defended Kutea in fatal fights with Susna, 
thou hast destroyed Sambara in defence of Atithigva; thou hast 
trodden with thy foot upon the great Arbuda; from remote times 
wast thou born for the destruction of oppressors” ( Wilson ), 


fra ga aaltitre Ke Raterarey ae aret gat aso TTY act | 

alata wat test sae | 

ae wana era sitar Peat eA Nv 

L 130.7 

“ For Puru, the giver of offerings, for the mighty Divodaaa, 
thou, Indra, the dancer ( with delight in battle), hast destroyed 
ninety cities; dancer { in battle ),. thou hast destroyed them with 
(thy thunderbolt ), for (the sake of ) the giver of offerings, For 
(the sake of ) Atithigvra, the fierce (Indra) hurled Sambara from 
‘off the mountain, bestowing (upon the prince) iramense treasure, 
(acquired) by (his) prowess; all kinds of wealth (acquired) by 
‘(bis ) prowess ” ( Wilson ), 


fetlarena waldo ae ge aor 1 6 : 
1119.6 
“For the sake of Divodasa, Indra demolished the ninety-nine 
cities of Sambara ” { Wilson), 
we GO aaah At aa are aac: Tea! 
aed Bet aetna Rateraaieied aera gu 
IV, 26.3. 

“ Exhilarated (by the Soma beverage ) I (Indra) have destroy- 
ed the ninety-nine cities of Sambara ; the hundredth I gave to be 
occupied by Divodasa when I protected him, Atithigva, at his 
sacrifice ” (Wilson ). 


Ba are Seat wea: cedarah | oranetia wear 4 


aaasaRiat guia area | Ratgreart gee We tt 
TV, 30. 14 and 20 
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“Thou hast slain the slave Sambara, the son of Kulitara, hurl- 
ing him from the huge mountain. 


“Indra has overturned a hundred stone-built cities for Divoddaa, 
the donor of oblations” ( Wilson ). 


@ afd Teather & aay TH TTT ag | 
#4 RO onrdo: qoeNfaieraa tet ait an 
Tey aon si T Fea BEAT AT ay | 
wa field aeat ea ort Rated Reriredt 1 4 0 
a4 8 orenftes aagat sara ert ates Ser 1 
area: eof Ba aa sant aaa TATA SU 
VI. 26. 3,5 and 8 


“3, Thou hast cut to pieces Susna for Kutsa, the donor of the 
oblation: thou hast struck off the head (of Sambara ), imagining 
himself invulnerable, intending to give pleasure to Atithigva. 


“5, Indra, who art the subduer (of foes), thou hast achioveda 
glorious (deed) inasmuch as thou hast scattered, hero, the hundreds 
and thousands (of the host of Sambara), hast slain the slave Sambara 
{when issuing from the mountain) and hast protected Divodasa with 
marvellous protection. 


“8, May we, adorable Indra, thy friends, at this thy worship, 
offerred for { the acquirement of) wealth, be held most dear to thee : 
may (my patron) Ksatragri the son of Pratardana, be moat 
illustrious through the desrtuction of foes and attainment of riches” 
( Wilson ), 


Se raras arater ge TRI TET: 
atet a4 ae wat RATE Baa TI 
areas Id TAT Uw 

VI. 31.4 


“Thou hast destroyed the hundred impregnable cities of the 
Dasyu Sambara, when, sagacious Indra, thou, who art brought by the 
libation, hast bestowed in thy liberality riches upon Divodasa 
presenting to thee libations, and upon Bharadvaja hymning thy 
praise” ( Wilson ). 


gett qadten gray § aalt aa a Bea RU 
VIL 47. 2 
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_ “And he (Indra) has destroyed the numerous hoata of Sambara. 
and the ninety-nine cities”? (Wilson ). 


Putting these various references together we gather that Atith- 
igva won a great victory over Sambara. Sambara’s numerous cities, 
mentioned variously as nincty, ninety-nine or hundred, were des. 
troyed, If ourgurmise that Atithigva is Astyages be true, may we 
not have here a reference to the overthrow of Assyria and the com- 
plete destruction of Nineveh and other ancient Assyrian cities at the 
hands of the Medians in combination with the Babylonians ? This 
ig more than a mere conjecture. Assyria seems to have been refer- 
red to as ‘Subarum’ in the following record of Nabopolasgar, the 
Babylonian King, who took part in the overthrow of Assyria, “ By 
the word of Nabu and Marduk, who favour my sovereignty, and by 
the great raging weapons of Girra® the terrible, who scatters my 
foes, I conquered Subarum and turned its land to ruin.”? It may 
not be difficult to recognise Sambara in Subarum. If so, then in 
the Rigvedic tradition destruction of the Asura Sambara and his 
cities may refer to the defeat of the last Assyrian monarch and the 
destruction of Nineveh and other Assyrian towns.’ We may 
further surmise that Arbuda ( Rig. 1. 51.6), mentioned along with 
Sambara and also taken by Saéyana as an Asura, may be Arbela, a 
very important ancient town of Assyria, In Kulitara as applied 
to Sambara (Rig. 4, 30. 14), taken by Sa&yana as the name of 
Sambara's father, we may have a reference to Calah, another very 
important town in Assyria, which was the seat of the ancient kings 
of Assyria, May we not also detect in Navati-nava or ninety-ning 
cities of Sambara a reference to Nineveh ?> We know that many 





1. The following Rigvedic hymns also refer to the destruction of Sambara 
and hia numerous cities : 

1.544 and 6; 101.2; 103.8; 132.14; IL. 14.6; V.29.6; VII. 19.5; 99.5; 1X.61.2 
and 2; X. 49.8, 

2. Does Girra here refer to Indra? Girvah, Girvan eto. are used in tne 
Vedic literature (¢. g. Rv. VI. 24.6) as epithets of Indra, 

3. The Cambridge Ancient History, Vol. IIT, p. 207. 

4, This took place about 606 B, C. Sin-shar-ishkun, who was perhaps a son 
of Ashurbanipsl, perished along with the fall of Nineveh, Classica! traditions 
suggest that Sardanapslus was the Jast Assyrian king in whose reign the 
tragedy ooourred. But the Assyrian history 8s now reconstructed does not bear 
this out. 

5, It may be noted that Nineveh comes very near Niny&nve, which in some 
modern Indian languages is the expression for ninety-nine, It is not improbable 
that Navatinava may be the sanskritised form of Nineveh and postically it may 
have symbolised the many towns which were destroyed along with it, 
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ancient fowns including the famous Nineveh were utterly destroy- 
ed and razedto the ground when Assyria went down under the 
assaults of the Medians, 

Now it is a mooted question whether the fall of Assyria and 
the destruction of Nineveh occurred in the time of the Median; 
king Cyaxares or his son Astyages. The Greek historians put 
it in the reign of Cyaxares. But Berosus, the Babylonian author 
who wrote in the 4th century B. C, and the authors who follow 
him put the event in the time of Astyages.! The truth may be that 
this event occurred during the reign of Cyaxares but the final battles 
against Assyria were conducted by his son Astyages. If Astyages 
is the same as the Rigvedic Atithigva and the destruction by the 
latter of Sambara may refer to the downfall of Assyria, then the 
Rigvodio tradition will support the view that Astyages was the 
victor of Assyria. Further it may be noted that the Rigvedic hymn 
VI. 26, quoted at some length above, composed by Bharadvaja (of 
the family of Angiras ) appears to be a contemporary record of this, 
event, This is evidenced by hymn VI. 31.4 (quoted above) com-. 
posed by Suhotra, a descendant of Bharadv&ja; according to this 
hymn Bharadvaja appears to have received liberal gifts when Divo- 
dasa demolished Sambara. This will make Atithigva Divodasa a 
contemporary of Ksatraéri, the patron of Bharadvaja, the author 
of hymn VL 26, KsatraérI may then be equated with Cyaxareg 
( Huvakshatara ), the father of Astyages, whom we have identified 
«with Atithigva. The hymn gives the name of Ksatrasri’s father 
as Pratardana, in whom we may recognise Phraortes, father of 
Cyaxares, The Bréhmanas mention perhaps the same Pratardana 
ss 8 descendant of Divodasa; according to Kausitaki Upanisad 
‘he met his death in battle? We know from “Herodotus that Phra- 
ortes, son of Deioces, perished in the war against Assyria ( 1. 
102). Hostilities between Media and Assyria continued in the 
4ime of Phraortes’ son, Cyaxares; and it was towards the close 
of Oyaxares’ reign that the Median forces, perhaps under 
the command of Astyages as suggested above, overthrew 
‘Assyria. It appears that the epithet Divodasa applied to Atithigva 
js a patronymic; and we may equate Divodasa with Deioces, the 
founder of the Median dynasty, who was the great grand-father 
of Astyages. Rigvedic hymn( I. 30.7) may aven suggest that this 
family was an offshoot of the Puru dynasty. 

1, Historians History of the World, Vol. L:p. 444, 

2, - Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, p. 120, Mention is made of Pratas 
dana in the Kausitaki Bréhmana XXVI, 5. 
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: The suggestions offered in this paper bring us to the conclusion 
that certain hymns of the Rigveda belong to the sixth century B.C. 
to which Zoroaster and his Gathas so closely related to the Vedic 
lore also belong. We have further seen that the Vedas and the Avesta 
alike seem to refer to certain persons and events of this time, This 
will lend support to the contention of scholars like Johannes 
Hertel that the Avesta may provide evidence of great weight in 
estimating the date and the place of composition of the Rigveda; 
and that both the Rigveda and the Avesta are in a large mea- 
sure the product of the sixth century B.C." We may further sug- 
gest that the account left by Herodotus and other early Greek 
writers of the ancient kingdoms and dynasties of central and 
western Asia as well as the Babylonian and Assyrian records may 
also throw valuable light on the historical traditions preserved in 
the Rigveda and vice-versa, 


If we assign some Rigvedic hymns to the sixth century B, C. 
others will have to be certainly assigned to centuries, preceding 
the sixth, but some others to the subsequent centuries, as the hymna 
themselves not unfrequently avowa difference of date, some are 
ascribed to the earlier Rishis, while othera admit of their being 
new composition. It appears that until we come to the schism ini- 
tiated in the sixth century B.C. by the reforms of Zoroaster, Rig- 
veda, which seems to be essentially the product of the ministrels 
and priests attached to the royal courts, referred to the events and 
traditions common to the Aryans in north-western India, 
Persia, Media, Lydia* and other adjoining places conquered 
by them. This schism deepened when under Darius the 
Great and his successors Zoroastrianism was adopted as the state 
religion of the Achaemenian empire, which, as it expanded, came 
more and more in conflict with the Indian and other eastern sec~ 
tions of the Aryans. These religious differences coupled with the 
political animosities created a big gap between the Iranian section 
on the one hand and the Indian and other more orthodox sections 





1, Johannes Hertel in‘ Die Zeit Zoroasters’ suggests that the period of 
Zoroaster'’s activity fell about 550 B.C. On grounds different than those advanc+ 
ed in this paper, be further suggests that the Rigveda was in large moasure 
sontemporaneous with the Avesta, 

4: That the influence of Indo-Arysa traditions in western Asis is muolt 
eatlier than the sixth century B. C. isto be seen from the fact that the inecrip- 
tions discovered at Boghsz-koi in North-eastern Asis Minor and attributed to 
tho-L4th: coptury’ B. GO. tefer to the Vedic deities. Mitra, Varaga, Indraand 
Nusatyas, : 
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of one andthe same people. There is, therefore, no wonder that, 
if we recognise in the Vedic Susravas and the Avestan Husravah 
references to Cyrus the great,’ this mighty ruler is the last hero 
common alike to the Rigveda and the Avesta, After him the Vedic 
records reflect more and more the life and traditions of the eastern 
particularly the Indian sections of the Aryans. There may bea 
great deal of weight in the suggestions of Hitsing* and Halevy® that 
some of the Rigvedic hymns may rofer to the period of the Parthian 
and the Saka kings of India. 
We may sum up the identifications suggested above. 


Median Kings 
Rigveda Herodotus and other Greek 
sources, 
Divodisa Deioces 
Pratardana Phraortes {(Fravartish} 
Ksatrasri Cyaxares (Huvakshatra) 
Atithigva Astyages (Ishtuvegu) 
Persian Kings 
Susravas Cyrus the great 
(Av, Husravah ) 
Istarasmi Arasmea 
Istasva Hystaspes. 
{ Av. Vishtagp ) 
Lydian Kings 
Etasa Alyattes 
Kutsa Croesus 
The following equations have also been surmised. 
Ayu— Nabonidus (King of Babylon)? 
Susna— Syennesis ( King of Cilicia ) 
Sambara— Subram (or the Assyrian Kingdom). 





2. In another paper, “Cyrus the Great and the Battle of the MabSbh&rata” 
{ Nagpur University Journal, No. 6}, we have suggested that the battle which 
Oytus fought towards the end of his life against the Indians and their allies and 
his defeat in this battle formed the original nucleus round which the Mabi- 
bharata epic grew up, 
+. Die Inder von Boghazkii.. 

3. Considerations critiques sur quelques points de l’historique sucienne de 
Vinde, 


TWO GOSPELS 
BY 
H. A, SHAH 
I—The Virgin Birth and Nativity 

We shall first discuss the ‘ Nativity’ which means the birth of 
Jesus Christ, its accepted date boing the 25th of December. 

Any basis ?—In such matters, there is generally a silent pre- 
sumption in favour of the veracity of a date which is accepted and 
current since long. It is therefore required that we should look for 
its basis with a view for further investigation, which may involve 
some change, Sir Isaac Newton had carried many investigations in 
the realm of the ancient European chronology. If we read (see 
quotation “A” ) what he says we find that there is no solid founda- 
tion in selecting this month or the date for the event. “ Cardinal 
points of the year were selected” and then various events were 
distributed. There is no solid ground to justify the one or the other, 
If there had been any, no loophole would have been left for different 
proposals such as the vernal equinox or the autumnal equinox {see 
quotation “A”, its concluding paras) as a better substitute for 
the nativity, 

Basis in the Gospels :—The events that took place at the birth of 
Christ are vividly narrated by Luke (II, 1, 20) and by Matthew 
(I, 18-25 ; II, 1-23). There are internal evidences and there is no 
reason why these vivid pictures should not assist us towards a pro» 
per selection of the month. The narration points to a time which is 
not December, the month of severe winter. The nativity is shrouded 
by many movements which are impossible in December. We point 
them out. 

(1) There was a decree for taxing the people ( Luke ) which did 
involve movements on a mass scale from one village tothe 
other, in order to get back to one’s own town for the census, 

(2) Accordingly, Joseph and Mary performed a journey from 
Nazareth to Bethlehem ( Luke ) of several days. 

(3) Shepherds were abiding in the field ( Luke ), 

(4) They were keeping a watch over their flock by night (Luke). 

(5) Shepherds moved unto Bethlehem (Luke) which js on the 
erest of mountains of Judea, 

(6) After eight days after the nativity, the parents start for a 
journey to Jerusalem and Nazareth ( Luke II, 22-40 ). 

59 [ Annals, B, O. R. I.) 
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(7) Wise men from the east came to Jerusalem and went away 

in a different way ( Matthew ). 

(8) They saw the star in the east and thatstar went before them 

guiding them in their path ( Matthew ). 

(9) Joseph took the young child and the mother by night and 

fled into Egypt from Bethitehem. 

These are the movements that are undertaken in Palestine and 
beyond, in the month of December. Let us see how the topographic 
and seasonal situation is at that time of the year in those regions. Sf 
we read the quotations “B” to “F" we find that from October to 
April ( inclusive ) it is rainy season, January being the wettest 
month; at the higher lands the cold is intense, the snow lying at 
times in the heights of Palestine to a depth of some inches; while 
the paths get miry and the travel rendered in winter toilsome and 
perilous. 

It is then difficult to assume when the roads wera drenched 
or flooded or muddy! that all the movements took place under such 
adverse conditions of winter in cold storm, and rains, It is difficult 
to see that the sky andthe roads kept clear for days together to 
guide the wise men after the star, and permit travel; and that the 
shepherds kept themselves and their flock in the field, in open in 
rainy season and under severe winter with every possibility of 
snow-fajl, That the star was continuously visible in this climate 
is an unwarranted assumption. It is impossible to conceive that a 
ruler would wisely issue a decree in such a period which may force 
masses of people to perform journeys in awkward conditions and 
which may frustrate the purpose of the census, He would select a 
better time. Even Joseph would not travel in such a climate under 
advanced pregnancy of Mary or after her delivery. On the other 
hand the narration of the gospel nowhers refers to the severity of 
the climate which the authors would not miss to heighten the effect 
of the narrative. Joseph would hardly leave the plains where the 
climate would be milder and go up the hills at that time. That 
applies as well to the shepherds tending their flocks, They would 
be in valleys rather than on hills, : 

It therefore appears that the nativity can not fall in December 
and the present date must be given up if gospele are to bea guide 
jn the matter. The internal evidence of gospel points to ancther 
period, to the month of completion of harvest. 

1, Where road-making is not scientific, level is generally lower than 
that of the field and the roads get flooded anddrenched with the slightest shower, 
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The picture of the arrival of Christ is associated with the 
cleansing of the threshing floor “ and he will gather his wheat into 
the garner ” ( Matthew III, 11-12). In another place Jesus is styled 
asthe “ Lord of the Harvest” (Matthew IX, 28). The proper 
time for his arrival in Bethlehem-“ house of bread-” for rejoicings 
( gospel } would therefore bethe time of completion of harvest when 
the “ wheats are gathered into the garner” { Matthew III, 12). 
The proper month is then August or September as the latest in 
Palestine. See quotation “C.” The date of nativity at about the 
autumnal equinox would be justified by the gospels. If we look to what is 
said in quotations “B” and “ ¥,” we will see that December is the 
least fitted month. 

Virgin Birth :—The nativity in about the month of August~ 
September leads us to the consideration of the ‘ Virgin’ birth 
because the sun then is in the sign Virgo, when, in those days, the 
heliacal risoof the star Canopus is completed. We therefore consider 
the problem of the Virgin Birth, Luke (I, 26ff.} alludes to it; 80 
does Matthew (I, 18-25). They agree in the birth of a son to the 
virgin Mary but they differ in their narration, In Luke, Joseph, 
the husband is not thought of; in Matthew. the mother does not 
participate in the talk that the angels conduct in either case. 
In Luke, Mary is perplexed. She says— “How shall thia be, 
seeing I know not a man” in reply tothe announcement to her that 
“the Lord is with thee”. In Matthew, Joseph discovers that 
Mary who is betrothed to him “was found with the child of the 
Holy Ghost”, The angel comes thereafter and ultimately. * he took 
unto him his wife’ but ‘ knew her not till she had brought forth a. son," 

Parallel imagery in the Dramas of Kalidasa :—In the dramas of 
Kalidasa, ‘Vikramorvasiya’ and’ Sakuntala,’ we come across a situa- 
tion which, we can say, is very near to the one we find in the 
Matthew. In the Vikramorvasiya, the hero is separated from the 
heroine in the beginning of the rainy season (Act IV) and in the 
subsequent act, he comes to know that he has a son although he does 
not remember having been separated from the wife ( except once ) 
so ag not to have noticed the signs of her pregnancy. He however 
recoilects that only for a few days he noticed in her some faint 
changes which were some indications of the beginning of pregnancy 
({ Act V). The companion of the king offers an explanation to the 
effect that the king should not put this matter toa strict human basis: 
and perhaps, the true explanation of the narrative of the gospels 
beara the same relation. In fact the drama proceeds with the accep- 
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tance of the son. Inthe Sakuntala, the king forgets the heroine 
(pregnant in Act V), “ knew her not”;—and the reunion takes place 
when the king meets the son (in Act VII). In both the situations in 
these dramas, the red jewel plays a very significant part, towards 
the reunion of the two in the former and towards a recollection of 
the union in the latter drama. The significance of the union in the 
former case lies in the season. It ie the season which has followed 
the Indian rainy season, that is to say, the autumn, which is also the 
proper one for the Nativity. 

The true explanation of the imagery of the virgin birth can 
now be inferred. It is during harvest and in autumn that the 
sun enters the sign Virgo and the star that completes heliaca] rise 
then is the star Agastya-Canopus-A Argo Navis; and in that way 
the birth of a son in the virgin conception seems to have arisen, 
The consideration of this star Canopus furnishes a reasonable and 
true explanation of many other points of the gospel narrations, We 
will here refer to another imagery about this star. 

The star which “the wise men of the Hast ” saw must have been 
this star. It may be remembered that often Christ takes to a boat 
in the evening and preaches to the multitude. The star Canopus 
belongs to a constellation which is called a ship-Navis-the ship 
Argo. (of. “...sat by the sea side, And there were gathered unto 
him great multitude, so that he entered intoa boat and sat; and all 
the multitude stood on the beach. And he spake to them many 
things in parables...” Matthew XIII, 1-3.“...he withdrew from 
thence in a boat, to a desert place apart: and when the multitude 
heard thereof, they followed him on foot from the cities.” XIV, 
13-14, and also XIV. 22 ff. ) 

It looks that many of the passages of the gospels can be better 
understood and followed if we refer to the star as the star A-Argo 
Navia, the star Canopus, We cannot pursue the matter further in 
this article as it involves an extensive survey of all the literature 
that is connected with this star. But we will quote one passage 
and conclude this article. “Usas arrives with a bright child” 
(‘ Vedic Mythology’ -A. Macdonell~p. 48). The writer finds that 
Usas is goddess of Dawn at the vernal and the Autumnal equinox 
and in the latter case, the star Agastya is alluded to ag a child ( see 
the writer's article on the “ Vedic Gods” published inthe A. B, O. 
R.L, Vol. XVII). This conception is very close to the one of the 
mother Virgin with child in her arms. 

To summarige: The winter is not the season andthe month is 
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not December for the nativity. It must be the season of harvest; 
the month then would be August-September when the sun is in the 
sign Virgo and when the star Canopus (A-Argo Navis-Agastya ) 
rises heliacally, thus furnishing the conception that the Virgin is 
with the child’. This is the proper season when ‘the stones are turn- 
ed into bread’, that is, when the agriculture (process on earth) deve- 
lops into fruitful gathering of the harvest, the proper season and 
months for the nativity and for the rejoicings~for the “ Gospel. ” 


QUOTATIONS 

(A) “ A New Analysis of Chronology and Geography "~by Rev. 
William Hales, Vol. I, pp. 92-98. 

The true cause of their fixing on the 25th of December, is thug 
perhaps best explained by Sir Isaac Newton. 

“The times of the birth and passion of Christ, with such like 
niceties, being not material to religion, were little regarded by the 
Christians of the first age. They who began first to celebrate them, 
placed them in the cardinal points of the year; as the Annunciation 
of the Virgin Mary, on the 25th of March, which when Julius 
Caesar corrected the calendar, was the Vernal equinox; the feast 
of John the Baptist on the 24th June, which was the Summer 
Solstice; the feast of St. Michael on September 29th, which was the 
Autumnal equinox; and the birth of Christ on the Winter Solstice, 
December 25th; with the feasts of St. Stephen, St. John, and the 
Innocents, as near it as they could place them; and because the 
solstice, in time, removed from the 25th of December to the 24th, 
the 23rd, and the 22nd, and so on backwards, hence some, in the 
following centuries, placed the birth of Christ on December 23rd, 
and at length on December 20th; and for the same reason, they seem 
to have set the feast of St. Thomas on December 21at, and that of 
St. Matthew on Septemer 21. 

“So also, at the entrance of the sun into all the signs of the 
Julian calendar, they placed the days of the other saints:as the 
conversion of Paul, on January 25th, when the sun entered Aqua- 
rius; St. Matthias, on February 25th, when he entered Pisces; St. 
Mark, on April 25th, when he entered Taurus; Corpus Christi, on 

1. Bethleem or Bethlehem is also known by the Hebrew name of ‘Ephrata,’ 
These words mean the “house of bread” and “the land or country", The 
Arabs give it another name resembling the first: for they call it Bait-lahem or 
the House of meat " ( “ The Life of our Lord Jesus Christ” by J. Jamea Tissot, 
Vol, I,17 #.). This is a very suggestive name when the harvest season for the 
nativity holds good, 
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May 26th, when he entered Gemini; St. James, on July 25th, when 
he entered Cancer; St. Bartholomew, on August 24th, when he enter- 
ed Virgo; Simon and Jude, on October 28th, when he entered Scorpio; 
and if there were any otherremarkabledays in the Julian calendar 
they placed the saints upon them: as St. Barnabas on June 11th, 
where Ovid seems to place the feast of Vesta and Fortuna, and the 
goddess Matua; and St. Philip and St. James, on the first of May, a 
day dedicated both to the Bona Dea, or Magna Mater, and in the 
goddess Flora, and still celebrated with her rites. 

“ All which shews that these days were first fixed in the Chris- 
tian Churches by mathematicians at pleasure, without any ground tn 
tradition; and the Christians afterwards took up with what they 
found in the calendars”, Prophecies of Daniel, Chap. ii, Part I, 
p. 144, 

Hogpian, a learned German Antiquary, is of opinion that the 
Christians at Rome did not celebrate the 25th of December, as 
thinking Christ was thon born, but to make amends for the Hoathen 
Saturnalia; which was a season of great festivity, beginning on 
December 16, and lasting three days, but usually prolonged to the 
end of the week, on account of the succeeding feast of Sigillarii. 
Macrob. Saturnal. lib. i. cap 10. And indeed the crowding together 
so many holidays, near the end of December, as we find in the 
calendar, strongly confirms this opinion, 

To determine the true day of Christ’s birth, as Scaliger says, 
belongs to God alone, not man. Of all the various conjectures that 
have been proposed, the most probable are either (1) that “ Christ, 
our Passover " was born about the time of the Vernal equinox, when 
the Passover was celebrated, or (2) about the Autumnal equinor at 
the celebration of the feast of the tabernacles, when “ the Word 
became flesh, and tabernacled among us, ( Johni. 14 ), or (3) on the 
great day of atonement, the 10th day of the seventh month as “a 
faithful high-priest, in things pertaining to God, to make atonement, 
for the sins of the people ( of Israel )” Heb. ii.17; “to be himself a 
propitiation for our sins ;and not for ours only but also for those of 
the whole world.” John ii. 2. And if this last (Adopted by pri- 
mate Usher) be preferred, it gives a peculiar emphasis to tho 
declaration of the angel to the shepherds on the night of the nati- 
vity +‘ Fear not, for lo, I bring you glad tidings of great joy, 
which shall be unto all the pzople ( of Israel); for unto you is born 
this day a Saviour, who is Christ the Lord. Glory to God in the 
highest, and on earth, peace, goodwill towards men.” Luke ii, 10-14, 
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(B) “ Dictionary of Christ and the Gospels.” 2 Vols. J. Hastings. 

Winter in Palestine:—This is the time of cold and rain storms. 
The modern Arab name Esh-shitta, means literally ‘the rain’. 
It is the season in which the rain supply of the year falls; it lasts 
roughly for seven months form October to Apru inclusive,thus includ- 
ing the part of the year which wecall spring. While in the deeper 
parts of the Jordan valley it is never very cold,the raw air breeds 
many discomforts in the rainy season. On the higher lands, however, 
the cold is often intense, snow lying in times e.g. in Jerusalem to 2 depth 
of some inches. The rain moistens the soil, hard baked by the 
summer sun, In a land where the science of road-making is practi- 
cally unknown, the paths go swiftly to mud, so that travel in winter is 
always toilsome, and not seldom perilous.” —W. Ewing. 

(C) Summer in Palestine:—This term stands in the Gospels for 
the time of heat as distinguished from the season of cold and rain 
storms. These terms indicate the great division of the year in the 
East. Scripture has no special words for spring and autumn; while 
the Arab speaks of er-rabia, ‘the time of fresh pasture’, and el-kharif 
‘the time of gathering’ of grapes and other fruits, they are hardly 
regarded as distinct seasons. Saif wa shitta, ‘summer and winter’ 
sum up the year for him. When in the less frequent showers of early 
April, the fig leaves burst out’ and cover the immature fruit on the 
twigs, the days of cloudless sunshine are‘at hand.’ These Jast 
from April, through the harvest in the end of May, the threshing and 
winnowing that follow, and the gathering of the fruits in August and 
September, until the clouds of October heraid the coming of rains and 
cold,"—W, Ewing. 

(D) Vol. I, p. 39. 

“Ploughing began immediately after the ‘early rain’ had 
softened the ground i. e. towards the end of September or the begin- 
ning of October, and went on right through the winter provided the soi] 
had not become too wet and therefore, too heavy. Usually a 
single ploughing sufficed, but if the soil was very rough it was 
ploughed twice ”. 

(E) Vol. J, p. 39, 

“The sowing season began in the early days of October. A begin- 
ning was made with pulse varieties, barley came next, and wheat 

1 Matthew xxiv. 32-34. “Now from the fig tree learn her parable: when her 
branch is now become tender, and putteth forth its leaves, ye know that the 
summer is nigh; even so ye also, when ye seo all these things, know ye that be 
io nigh, even at the doors", 
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followed. Millet was sown in summer, the land being prepared for 
it by irrigation. When the winter set in cold and wet, barley was 
not sown till the beginning of February.” 

(F) Vol. I, p. 40. 

“The Water Supply of the Country -—Unlike Egypt, which 
owed its fertility exclusively to the Nile, Palestine had its time of 
rain ( Dt. xi 10,11,14, Jer. v. 24 etc.). The ‘early rain’ of the 
Bible is that of October, which precedes ploughing and sowing; the 
* Jatter rain’ denotes the refreshing showers that fall in March and 
April, and give much-needed moisture to the growing crops; The 
intervening period is marked by the heavy rains of winter, the wettest 
month being January. The rainfall is not uniform over the country. 
In the Jordan valley it is very slight; at Jerusalem it averages 
abcut 20 inchea annually; in some other upland regions it is ulmost. 
twice as much, In the highest lying parts, as Lebanon, there is a con- 
siderable fall of snow. There are also many brooks and springs 
(Dt. viii. 7.), and irrigation is employed, especially in gardening, 
though naturally on a much smaller scale than in Egypt. The 
summer months are hot and rainless,” 

II—The Son of Man: Miracles and Betrayal 

Canopus:—In the first article on the “Virgin Birth and Nativity" 
we pointed out that December and a late date in the month were 
not in harmony with the movements tbat were before and after 
the birth of Christ, in the land and in the then prevailing season 
of Palestine; and the other description of Christ as Lord of 
Harvest suggested for the arrival the time of harvest in the months 
of August-September which agreed with the course of Sunin the 
sign Virgo, leading to the symbolical description of the Virgin 
giving birth tothe Son. That was the time of the heliacal rise of 
the star Canopus in the southern quarter. The description of the 
Lord of Harvest will be helpful in more than one way. 

Mt. IX, 33-8 ; X, 1-4. 

“ And Jesus went about all the cities andthe villages, teaching 
in their synagogues, and preaching the gospel of the kingdom, and 
healing ali manner of disease and all manner of sickness... 

“Then saith he unto his disciples: The harvest truly is plenteous, 
but the labourers are few. Pray you therefore the Lord of the har- 
vest, that he send forth labourers into his harvest. 

“ And he called unto him his twelve disciples, and gave them 
authority over unclean spirits, to cast them out, and to heal all 
manner of disease and a]i manner of sickness, 
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“Now the names of the twelve apostles are these: (here the 
list of the twelve follows which we quote later on ).” 

Taking to a boat (MT. XIII, 2“..He entered intoa boat, and 
eat ; and all the multitude stood on the beach...” ) further emphasiz- 
ed the character of the Lord of Harvest, which explained the Virgin 
birth, viz, star Canopus, A-Argo Navis, lucida in the ship Argo. 
Now we will point out some of the incidents in the life of Christ 
which help us more to understand it. The circumstances around 
the birth had a local colour but the other narrations do not admit of 
the geographic limitations. With certain facts about this star and 
regarding the occurrences about its time we can understand the 
narrations of the evangelists far better. 

We refer to the gospel of St. Matthew (Mt.) to “Dictionary of 
Christ and the Gospels” in two vols. by J. Hastings, ( T. & 'T. Clark, 
Edinburg, 7th edt., 1927 ) referred to as “ DCG ”, and to “A Classical 
Dictionary of Hindu Mythology and Religion, Geography, History 
and Literature’ by John Dowson (Kegan P. T. Trubner, London, 
5th edt., 1913 ) referred to as“ Dow.” The list of apostles varies 
slightly in their order. However, for the purpose of this article, we 
atick to the order of Mt. and do not regard the variation. , 

Son of Man and Father in Heaven :— 


There are many references to both these phrases—‘Son of Man 
and Father in Heaven '—in the gospels. They proceed from Christ. 
For their ocourrences one may consult DCG under “Son of Man” 
and ‘Father’. We give only a few instances: 

Mt. IX, 6 —But that ye may know that the Son of man hath 

power on earth to forgive sins.... 

Mt. XI, 19—The son of man came eating and drinking, and they 
say, Behold, a gluttonous man, and a winebibber, a 
friend of publicans and sinners | 

Mt, XXVI,63-4.~...tell us whether thou be the Christ, the Son 
of God, Jesus said unto him, Thou hast said: never- 
theless I say unto you, Henceforth ye shall see the 
Son of man sitting at the right hand of power, and 
coming on the clouds of heaven. 

It will be evident that the title “Son of Man” means much more 
than an emphasis on man as human being. The virgin birth concep~ 
tion is against human emphasis. The title therefore needs explana- 
tion. Let us put in here some references to the Father in heaven: 

Mt. VI, 9-11—After this manner therefore pray ye: Our Father 
which art in heaven, Hallowed be thy name. Thy 

60 [ Annals, BO. R. 1] 
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kingdom come. Thy will be done, as in heaven, 80 
onearth. Give us this day our daily bread. 

Mt. X, 32-3-Every one therefore who shall confess me before 
men, him will I also confess before my Father which 
is in heaven. But whosoever shall deny me before 
men, him will I also deny before my Father which 
is in heaven, 

Mt. V, 44-5-...but I say unio you, Love your enemies, and pray 
for them that persecute you ; that ye may be sons of 
your Father which is in heaven: for he maketh his 
sun to rise on the evil and the good, and sendeth 
rain on the just and the unjust. 

The title here gets extensive through the ‘sons of your Father.’ 
‘Without attending the apparent contradiction in the last passage to 
the previous one, we may consider the problem in the ordinary way. 
The Father in heaven is not Sun (he maketh his sun to 
rise) as it will be cloar from the above quotation. Therefore 
we must have an interpretation which will meet all the des- 
eriptions. For that we have to look into the history of Cano- 
pus and for that, into the history of Canopus in the sacred 
literature of the great religion in Asia and in its home in India 
too, Accordidg to the great lexicon, Amara, Canopus-Agastya 
is “Maitra-Varuna”, son of gods Mitra and Varuna (I, $, 20) 
“ Agastya and Vasistha are said in the Rgvedato be the offspring 
of Mitra and Varuna, whoge seed fell from them at the sight of 
Urvasi.”——Dow, p. 4. As the author of this article finds it, the God 
Mitra is a regent of the Gnomon called Sanku at times ‘Purusa’ 
wherein another divine sage is also identified, the sage Manu, the 
First man and the father of human race (of manavas). The god 
Varuna is found to be the regent of the Pole star and in Vedas, he 
holds the suzerain place in the realm of heaven, and is very natur- 
ally and generally associated with the Gnomon, Mitra-Manu. Manu 
{Gnomon ) is often called the son of Vivasvan which is also another 
name of Pole star. For ali these interpretations one has to read the 
article “ Vedic Gods” sections I and IV (published in the Annala 
of the Bhandarkar O. R, Institute, Vol. XVII ), Canopus 
_as son of Man( Manu) and of the Father (Varuna ) in heaven meets 
the description of the gospels. The eating and drinking may just 
refer to the plenty and joy of the harvest reflected in the depiction of 
. the seasonal god. As to the power of Canopus regarding sins etc,, and 
-of ‘Varuna the sacred literature of Vedas and of the Bhagavata 
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is enough. Brhaspati and Visnu in Vedas and Krsna in the classi- 
cal literature of India are depictions of the moral and ultrahuman 
power of Canopus over mankind, Denial of it (Mt. X, 32-3) will 
be denial of the etrna] laws of Varuna, expressed through Canopus. 
Harvest is the season of arrival of Canopus and hence, bread secur- 
ed out of human efforts and out of divine grace is a natural re- 
ference in prayers, At the time of the heliacal rise of this star 
Canopus, the rise of stars of Ursa Major (Saptarsi), particularly 
of the star Vasistha takes place. This may well have been the re- 
presentation of the “wise men from the East” present at that time, 
departing another way (Mt. II, 1-12). The star they saw was 
Canopus, rising heliacally in Aug.-Sept., and the young child can 
be none other than the son of “ Mitra-Varuna.” The emotions in 
the narrations are human, the garb is symbolical and the truth 
is astronomical, “Is not this the carpenter's son?” (Mt. XIII, 55) 
‘Yes-in the same way. When the star appears, the constellation 
Citra (in sign Virgo) Spica~A-Virgo star sets heliacally and its 
regent god is Tvastr, who is the divine carpenter (Amara. II, 10, 9 
Tvastr=Carpenter ), Urvasi of whom .Canopus ( = Aurvaseya) 
was born by Mitra and Varuna, is representing equator in the drama 
. Vikramorvaslya of the great poet Kalidasa and the equatorial star 
at that season is Citra. ( Citralekha is the companion of Urvasi in 
the drama ). Thus the carpenter is associated with the “Son of 
Man.” 
Two Miracles :— 

The star Canopus does perform the two miracles. It is harvest 
and plenty at the autumnal season of sign Virgo when, in the 
north, we see seven stars of Urea Major (Saptarsi ) and when the 
sun is in it ( Virgo )in stars of Hasta (five stars-Corvus) and in 
two single stars each of Citra (Spica) and Swati ( Arcturus- 
A-Bootes comprising Virgo ), Thus with five loaves (five stars of 
Corvus-Hasta ) and two fishes ( Citra-Svati, = Spica-Arcturus ) 
the Lord of Harvest fed the multitude, the five thousand and more, 
(Mt. XIV, 13-21), What was left is /welre which, as we see later, 
is the number of months, signs and also of the apostles of Canopus. 
The season of harvest has the divine grace of this star and all get 
their bread. In Vedic descriptions, -light is spoken of in many 
ways, amongst which come ‘food’ and ‘water’; ‘and stars’ are styled 

‘fishes’ (they never wink-stellar gods never wink-Amara. III, 
3,218" quae affaat”). Later, light is calied ‘ blood’ and ‘ wine’ 
from its red colour and which coloursense-of light-has a bearing in 
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the passage of the Last Supper (Mt. XXVI, 26-29), 

The same phenomena of plenty of the season and of the year 
gets another story, round the seven stars of Ursa Majoris-Saptarsi- 
in Mt. XV, 32-39. Four thousand and more were fed by these seven 
‘loaves'-and fishes and since the process repeats every year, the 
seven ‘baskets’ (Saptarsi) remain always full feeding the mul- 
titude-the number stands for many, for mankind, The grace is of 
the seasonal star but the time and the work of the period is 
always through the passage of the sun in the twelve signs of the 
zodiac, Thus the “miracle” of Canopus works through { the signs ) 
the twelve apostles. 

The Twelve Apostles: Betrayal :— 

Mt. 1X,2-4 enumerates them. With equivalent signs they aro 
as under. The flrat is naturally the most near to Canopus and that ia 
the sign of the longitude of Canopus, the sign Gemini. Then the last 
one is the farthest from Canopus and it is Taurus and it is the sign 
in which this star sets heliacally; and when this star sets in west in its 
daily course, the constellation in the opposite direction in east (south) 
is the Southern Cross. The idea of crucification on a cross gets 
thus associated. And every sign has 30 divisicns, 30 degrees, 
which in the narration become thirty ‘pieces of silver’ (Mt. 
XXVI, 16), the price for the betrayal of Son of Man, The emo- 
tions are unmistakably human. The pathos is human, But the 
truth is more than human: it isthe symbolical description of the 
astronomical phenomena rather than betrayal by human Jews. 
Indeed, when Canopus sets, it is away from not one but from all the 
signe sofar visibility is concerned. “Then all the disciples left 
him and fled “(Mt. XXVI, 56) is literally (i. ¢. astronomically ) true. 
So the sign in which Canopus sets has the sun in it, itis dead, and 
accordingly, immediately after the “ betrayal ”, Jadas—the Taurus— 
“went away and hanged himself” (Mt. XXVIl, 6), leaving the 30 
“pieces ” in the sanctuary-the zodiac. Thus the sign and the apostle 
bid exit. The pathos is indeed human but the truth is stellar and 
what is the value of any emotion or fact today if truth is not a part 
and parcel of it ? 


The list : Ist Simon who is called Peter «. Gemini 
2nd Andrew, his brother «- Cancer 
3rd James, the Son of Zebedee «. Leo 
4th John, his brother «» Virgo 
5th Phillip .. Libra 


6th Bartholomew + Scorpio 
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%th Thomas .. Sagittarius 
8th Matthew, the publican «» Capricorn 
9th James, the Son of Alpheus ... Aquarius 
10th Thaddeus -. Pisces 
11th Simon the Cananzean -. Aries 
12th Judas Iscariot “who also -. Taurus 
betrayed him.” 


Mt. X, 4 says regarding the 12th “ who also betrayed him” or 
according to another version “who also delivered him up.” Why 
ALSO? This word would include others in this occurrence. ‘Deli- 
vered him up’ seems to be more near the original purport Canopus 
delivered over by Taurus. Furthur, it is remarkable (Mt. IX, 9) 
that the 8th Matthew (representing Capricorn) is sitting at the 
place of toll which would then mean the juncture point at the 
winter solstice. 

‘We may now read the passage of Mt. X, 16-23 to note the 
sense of ‘deliver up’ with reference tothe twelve. “And brother 
shall deliver up brother to death, and the father his child: and 
children shall rise up against parents, and cause them to be put to 
death ... he that endureth to the ond, the same shall be saved. But 
when they persecute you in this city, flee into the next: for verily 
Isay unto you, Ye shall not have gone through the cities of 
Israel, till the Son of Man be come” is a picture of setting signs 
preceded or foilowed by one of themselves, astrologically, third 
being brother, fifth the child and fourth or tenth father; and the 
order changing amongst them, till ( and after, too) the coming of 
the Son of man-Canopus. “ What I tell you in the darkness, speak 
you in the light ”( Mt. X, 27) is literally true. Canopus shines at 
night. Signs work by sun at day. 

The fourth is John, representing the female Virgo and thus ho 
would be associoted with Mary the Virgin, since Canopus rises then 
heliacally (sun in Virgo ). 

The first group of four is intimately associated with the Canopus, 
from its longitude to its heliacal rise. (Cf. Mark XIII, 1-13). In 
the famous piciure of the Last Supper (by Leonard Da Vinci) we 
sce Christ seated between Peter ( Gemini) and John (Virgo) which 
is significant enough for their connection with the Son of Man, The 
supper is arranged in a place indicated by a man bearing a pitcher 
of water (Mark XIV, 13-14) which is suggestive of another 
Indian name of Canopus, connected with water-pot, Kumbha” 
( vide-Dow. “ Agastya” ). 
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We have some details of the association of Christ and Peter. It 
ie Peter who also is definite about the Christ when all the disciples 
were questioned ( Mt. XVI, 13-20). “But who say ye that I am? 
And Simon Peter answered and said, “Thou art Christ, the Son of 
living God." Peter (Gemini) is naturally expected to have a better 
communion, being the sign of the longitude of Canopus. But that 
sign is overcome for some time when the star Canopus disappears 
(heliacally ) and that is the “denial” of the Lord by Peter. “ Now 
Peter was sitting withowl in the court” (Mt. XXVI. 69), and that is 
very natural since it was then prevalence of Taurus. (Mt. XXVI, 
69-73) asserts thrice the association of Peter-Gemini with Jesus-very 
naturally. But the human level of Peter is not encouraged in 
(Mt. XVI, 21-24), for “he mindeth not the things of God,” the natural 
course ( heliacal setting ) of Canopus, and is carried off by one 
fact only, But Peter is just human as well as, as Gemini, astrono- 
mical when he asserts (Mt. XXVI, 31-35) “If all shall be 
offended in thee, I will never be offended”. The subsequent 
tragedy is the limitations of Peter, he being least responsible, 
it being the astronomical course, It was not left to him ‘to 
die ‘with the Lord’—-to form an unbroken company (Mt. 
XXVI, 35), And the course of Canopus ( set beliacally ) extends to 
three signs further-Gemini, Cancer and Leo, the three disciples 
are taken with him (Mt. XXVI, 36-46) but they fell heavy 
with sleep-the three signs wherein Canopus is left alone~in agony 
and here Mt. seems to have changed the order into one we 
read in Mark III. 16-19. But Peter wants to follow the Master 
walking on the waters-on waves (Mt, XIV, 22-33). The two 
months before Virgo are of rainy season and Peter as Gemini can- 
not follow into the rainy season, with the master. Even (naturally) 
he has difficulty in recognising-him “Lord, if it be thou...” since 
Canopus was not yet risen (heliacally ) although it was crossing 
the region of waters “ walking upon the sea.” <All except Peter 
felt it to be apparition which was natural, they did not see or feel the 
(heliacailly } set star even as much as Peter, Gemini, alone could 
feel to a limited extent, That was the ‘little faith’ in Peter 
(MtXIV, 31 ). This*is also the time and phenomena of Transfigura- 
tion ( Mt. XVII, 1-13) when Canopus is in clouds (heliacally set 
and rainy season) in company with divine personages. This 
vision is left to the three signs between Gemini and Virgo. Why 
Andrews is left out carmot be ascertained at present. 


We need not multiply instances which elucidate more and 
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more the nature of Christ and the twelve, the Canopus and the 
twelve signs; the same elements will explain the Resurrection. 
Betrayal and the resurrection are the phenomena of yearly re 
currence. “Hethat hath ears, let him hear” (Mt. XIII. 43). 
Rising and setting of the signs is also referred to in Mt, XIX, 
30. “But many shall be last that are first ; and first that are last". 
Thus the twelve in rotation carry the work of the Master including 
the miracles and the betrayal every year. We repeat that Canopus 
is the key to the life of Christ, of “ Gospel ”. 


INDRA AND AHALYA 
By 
R, SHAMA SASTRY 


It is related in the Epice that Indra, the sun, loved Ahalya, the 
wife of Gotama, who, coming to know of their intimacy, cursed 
Indra to be spotted and Ahalya to be a stone. Yielding to her 
entreaty, he said that when Rama, the son of Dasaratha, steps over 
Ahalya’s stony form, she will recover her former form. With a view 
to account for Indra’s immoral conduct, Kumarila, the founder of 
the school of Vedic exegesis, named after him, explained the 
story as a form of sun-dawn myth, which is translated by Prof. Max 
Miiller as follows:— 

“Prajapati, the lord of creation, isa name of the sun, and he is 
called so, because he protects all creatures. His daughter Usas is the 
dawn, And when it is said that he was in love with her, this only 
means that af sun-rise the sun runs (abhyeti) after the dawn, the 
dawn being at the'same time called the daughter of the sun, because 
she rises when he approaches. In the same manner, if it is said that 
Indra was the seducer of Ahalya, this does not imply that god Indra 
committed such crime, but Indra means the sun and Ahalya ( from 
ahan and li) the night and as the night is seduced and ruined by 
the sun of the morning, therefore is Indra called the paramour of 
Ahalya”. Criticising Kumarila’s view the professor says When 
the Rgveda says that Agni is the lover of maidens ( jarah kaninam, 
I, 66, 4) and the lover of dawns (usasim jarah, VJI,9,1), when 
it says, prabodhaya jaritar jaramindram (X, 42, 2), O singer 
wake up the lover Indra, it would, I think, be rather inappropriate 
to say that jara means destroyer. Probably the word is derived 
form jar, to go, to approach, which is a root in group No, 118 of the 
the list. The Rgveda (X, 3,3) says about Agni thus—svasdram 
jaro abhyeti-—the lover approaches the sister (the dawn ).” 

It is to be noted that Abalya is one of the five maidens, the mere 
mention of whose names is stated to destroy all sin, They ere 
(1) Ahatya, (2) Draupadi, (3) Tara, (4) Tara, (5) Mandodart. 
I take these kany&s ( Vedic kanas ) to be the following asterisms, 
for reason that the word kana is used in RV. X, 61 to denote the 
same asterisms, Ahalya is Ardra which is compared to a coral 
stone in the list of asterisme. Draupadi is Visakha which is com- 
pared to a tree ( Aévatthe or pippala) with ita root turned up and 
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its branches down; she is the daughter of Dru-pada, the root of the 
tree. Of the two Taras, one is Rohini, the mother of Budha, Mer- 
cury; the second is P. Phalguni, the wife of Vali, first, and then of 
Sugriva, Indra’s son, and father of Jupiter. Mandodari is Saranyu 
{ Aévin! ), the mother of the ASvins, the two Asvin asterisms; or 
Krttika, or P. Ssidha, the mother of Agni, Mars. Ahalya means not 
halya, not fit for ploughing, that is stony ground. Since Ardra is stone, 
she is Ahalya. She is the wife of Gotama, the best bull, the moon, 
the husband of the 27 asterisms, The curse implies a solar eclipse 
by the asterism Ardra, when the asterism takes the appearance of a 
colourless stone and Indra, the sun, appears marked with thousands 
of spots, and Gotama, the colourless moon, is near the sun, it being 
@ new-moon day. She regains her brilliant colour on a full-moon day 
when the feet, rays, of Rama, the sun, 180° from her, fal} upon her. 
This seema to be the simple significance ot the allegorical story of 
Ahalya, 


61 | Anuals, BLO, RL. } 


NARHAD INSCRIPTION OF VIGRAHARAJA IV, V. 1218 
BY 
DaSHARATHA SHARMA 

The name of the Cahamana ruler Vigraharaja IV or Visala- 
deva of Sakambhari is well known to students of Rajput history. 
He ruled from about V. 1209 to 1223, and was responsible for the 
capture of Delhi from the the Tomaras, defeat of the Ghaznavite 
ruler, most probably either Khusrau Shah or Khusrau Malik, and 
for the building of the Sarasvati-mandira of Ajmer on the site of 
which and built out of whose materials stands the mosque popularly 
known as Adhai din ka Jhompra. Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar's list of the 
inscriptions of Northern India mentions three records of this ruler, 
bearing respectively the dates V. 1210, 1211, and 1220, The in- 
scription published here for the first time bears the date V. 1218, 
and is based on an estampage kindly supplied by Captain Principal 
8. D. Pande of the Birla College, Pilani. The inscription was 
originally discovered at Narhad, formerly known as Narbhata, and 
is now in the Birla College, Pilani ( Jaipur State, Rajputana ), 


TEXT 


Om. Sarhvat 1218 Marga vadi 15 

Sanau NaigamSnvaya~Kayastha-Thakura 
Sri-Sricandra~suta-Vilhana~putra- 

Talhana(h) svargaloke gatah 0) 
Paramabhattaraka-Maharajadhiraja~Pa- 
rameavara~Srimad = Vigraharajadevarajye Tha. 
Sri-Somade(ve)na nijasya...’ rthe 

[deh&] karapita u  subham bhavetu tl 


oarerarpenp 


1 Three letters here are extremely indistinct, 


THE IMPERIAL MYSTICS OF DELHI 
BY 
8. R. SHARMA 


My hoart, like the bud of the red, red rose, 
Lies fold within fold aflame; 

‘Would the breath of even a myriad springs 
Blow my heart's bud to a rose ? 


Poets and Mystics are difficult to distinguish one from 
another. They are in imagination all compact. But, while all 
poets need not be mystics, all mystics are essentially poetic. Their 
hearts‘ like the buds of the red, red rose, lie fold within fold 
aflame.’ The above lines, worthy of a poet and mystic, are not 
from Blake, but from B&bur—the founder of the Mughal Empire 
in India. 

Much has been written about the emperors of this dynasty of 
Delhi, but little that is of abiding human interest. Historians, 
for reasons best known to themselves, are inoorrigibly—al most in- 
tolerably—political. Ifthey were a whit more human their app 
ea) would be wider and more enduring. Under the purple poli- 
tical cloak of the Mughal emperors there was alway’ beating a 
warm human heart; under their jewelled crown was often a 
philosophical head concealed. The purpose of the present cau- 
serie is to throw some concentrated light upon this least suspect- 
ed aspect of Mughal history. 

To avoid being mystical ourselves, it is desirable to define 
our principal terms and the limitations of our scope. In the first 
place, ‘ mystic ° is here not to be understood in a rigidly schola- 
stic sense. Secondly, the emperors themselves were too much 
pre-occupied with political activity to allow ‘the breath of even 
a@ myriad springs ’ to blow their heart’s buds into fully blossom- 
ed roses: But the glimpses available to us, from their own writ- 
ings or recorded sayings, certainly indicate a mystical vein 
running through their inner lives. They were primarily or out- 
wardly men of action ; else, they could not have built up ang 
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administered so magnificent an empire. In their domestic life 
they were deeply social; without which they would have been 
unapproachable tyrants. But beneath all these ‘fold within fold 
aflame’ was an intense personality romantic and poetical like 
Babur’s, refined and bumane like HumAyin’s, intellectual and 
eclectic like Akbar’s, epicurian and hedonistic like Jahangir’s, 
and Sh&hjahan’s, or esoteric and mystical like Dara Shukoh’s, 
and atoio and puritanical like Aurangzib’s. All these were un- 
doubtediy great‘men despite their well-known weaknesses, But 
for the political accident of their birth, had they been free to 
develop their private individualities, the Mughal emperors might 
have been a family of cultivated gentlemen, philosophers, poets, 
pirs, with their minds and hearts suffused with religious 
mysticiem, 


In the light of the above remarks let us now acquaint our: 
selves, as intimately as the records permit, with these imperial 
mystics, 


+ + + + 


Babur was truly and sincerely religious, though he changed 
his sectarian labels ( Sunni and Sia ) to suit political exigencies. 
So algo did Hum&yin, to get the support of the Persians. The 
addiction of the one to wine, as of the other to opium, did not 
tarnish the soul of either. The conqueror of Hindustan begins 
his autobiography with the invocation “In the name of God, the 
Merciful, the Compassionate ;” and this is no mere conventional 
dedication, As the Waqgiat testifies, Babur never forgot God in 
the hour of victory or defeat. ‘‘By the grace and mercy of 
Almighty God,” he records about hie triumph at Panipat, ‘‘ this 
difficult affair was made easy to me.” Quoting from the Qoran 
on another occasion he exclaims: 

“Say,--O God] who possessest the kingdom! Thou givest 
it to whom Thou wilt and Thou ta‘est it from whom Thou wilt! 
In Thy hand is good, for Thou art Almighty.’ 

‘When he recovered almost miraculously, from the poicon ad- 
ministered to him at Delhi (on 21 December 1526 ), he wrote in 
e letter: “ He who has been near to death knows the worth of 


life... God gave me new-birth! -Through God 1 know today 
the worth of life.” 
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But, even more than the above citations, the following two 
occasions will serve to illustrate the sparkling sincerity of the 
man of faith that Babur essentially was-- 


On the eve of his battle with Rana Sahga—* On Monday the 
23rd of the first Jumdda (Fb. 25th), when I went out riding, I 
reflected, as 1 rode, that the wish to ceage from sin had been 
slways in my mind, and that my forbidden acts had set lasting 
stain upon my heart. Suid I, ‘Oh! my soul’ 

* How long wilt thou draw savour from sin? 
Repentance is not without savour, taste it!" 
( Persian ) 
sin defiled thee? 
How much of peace has transgression given thée? 
How much hast thou been thy passions’ slave? 
How much of thy life flung away ?* 


“Through yeata how many h: 





( Turki) 


In this mood of sincere repentance~-characteristic of deeply re-. 
ligious men—Babur renounced his long addiction to wine. The 
farmin which he issued on this occasion opens with the words 
of the Qoran: “ Let us praise the Long-sufering one who loveth 
the penitent and who loveth the cleansers of themselves ; and let 
thanks be rendered to the gracious one who absolveth his debtors 
and forgiveth those who seek forgiveness. He goes on to state 
that ‘the nature of man is prone to evil, and that the abandon- 
ment of sinful appetites is only feasible by Divine aid and the 
help that cometh from on high.’ 


“ After some days of sorrow and repentance, we (from the 
Shah to the sipa/d } abandoned ail evil practices one by one, and 
the gates of retrogression became closed. On this occasion I 
received a secret inspiration and heard an infallible voice say: 
“Ts not the time yet come unto those who believe, that their 
hearts should humbly submit to the admonition of God, and that 
truth which hath been revesled ?” Thereupon we set ourselves 
to extirpate the things of wickedness, and we earnestly knocked 
at the gate of repentance. The Guide of help assisted us...and 
an order was given that with the Holy War there should begin 
the still greater war which has to be waged against sensuality.” 
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Here wo are face to face with a religious Mystic rather than 
an ordinary conqueror. His end was of a piece with this trait, 

“O God! if a life may be exchanged for life, I, who am 
Babur, give my life and my being for Humayan. ” 

During the rite fever surged over him, and convinced that 
hig prayer and offering had been accepted, he cried out,” Ihave 
borne it away | I have borne it away !’’ 

Such was the sunset of the first of the philosophical minded 
Mughal emperors, Indeed had Babur proclaimed on the eve of 
the battle of Khanua : 

‘Who comes into the world will 
What lasts and lives will be God, 





( Persian ) 

He who hath entered the assembly of life, 

Drinketh at last of the coup of death, 

He who bath come to the inn of life, 

Paaseth at last from Earth's house of woe. 

{ Turki ) 

Before Babur quitted the inn of life, he had once contemplated 
abdication in favour of his beloved son Humayin, declaring 

“Though I be not related to dervishes, 

Yet am I their follower in heart and soul, 

Bay not a king is far from a dervish, 

Iam a King but yet the slave of dervishés." 
Huméayiin, the son of such a father, and carefully trained by him, 
lived to be a gentleman of refinement and oulture. But we are 
more concerned here with his inner life than his social and in- 
tellectual accomplishments. His religious faith, however, bordered 
too often on superstition. His credulity in omens and astrology 
are too well known to require mention in detail. According to 
Khwandamtr, ‘ His mind is the seat of the secrets of eternity.’ 

Hin heart is the redeiver of the rays of God's guidance ; 

His words (are) the discourses of the secrets of truth, 

Even if we regard these as conventional epithets, Humayin 
certainly indulged in innovations which revealed the workings 
of his mind. For instance the mystical values he attached to 
the number ftwefve. “For, twelve is the number of digits on 
which the regulation of most worldly affairs, and of every mo 
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mentous business has been ordained since the creation of the 
world to the present time. Firstly because the eighth heaven ia 
divided into the twelve Signs of the Zodiac and the direction of 
ten revolutions of the Sun, the Moon and the stars, and the seven 
planets is contingent on the Signs of the Zodiac. And the calcula- 
tions for months and years are based on their revolutions, and 
the light of the truth of this idea shines as the passage of days 
and months in different parts of the universe,” ( Khwandamir) 
This is sheer obscurantism or pseudo-mysticism, Yet, if it is 

true as is recorded, Hum4yiin had the presentiment of his death 
when ‘ This day after paying my morning devotions a mysterious 
thing occurred and a secret inspiration brought this quatrain in 
my lips: 

“O God, make me wholly thine, 

Acquaint me with thine attributes, 

Tyrannous Reason hath orippled my soul, 

Call me Thine own madman and set me free. * 

( Akbarnama ) 
Whenoe this mysticism ? 
+ + + 


Akbar’s religious views and philosophical proctivities are 
well-known. Thathe was what Vincent Smith has called a 
student of comparative religion is also quite patent. But apart 
from and more than his intellectual eclecticism his own personal 
faith was deeper than his theosophy. Asa ruler indeed he tried 
to gather 

From each fair plant the blosaom choicest grown, 
To wreathe a crown not only for the King, 

But in due time for every Mugalman, 

Brabmin, and Buddhist, Christian and Parsee, 
Thro’ all the warring world of Hindustan. 


And 


To hunt the tiger of oppression out, 

From office ; and to spread the Divine Faith, 
Like oalming oil on all their stormy creeds,...... 
‘To nurse my children on the milk of Truth, 
And slchemise old hates into the gold, 

Of Love, and to make it current...... 
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Abul Fazl would have us believe that “Numbers of those 
who have bid adieu to the world, such as Sonnussees, Calandars, 
Philosophers, and Sofees,” had “their eyes opened unto know- 
ledge” by this Majesty whose insight was esoteric. His prayers 
were effectively addressed to heaven to support their aspirations 
to translate them “ from seeming existence, unto real existence” 
( Ain-e-Albari ). It ie this aspect of Akbar's personality that is 
of interest to us here, His mystic temperament and inclinations 
are admitted by all critics including Vincent Smith. “ His re- 
ligious speculations and vagaries, ” Smith writes, “ rested prima- 
rily on the fact that he was born with the mystic temperament. 
Later in life he came more unéer the influence of Hindu pan- 
theistic doctrine, which has close affinities with Safi teaching. 
Throughout alt phases he seems always to have cherished the mystic's 
tdeal of close and direct communion with God, unobscured by pri- 
estly intervention or disputable dogmas...He remained s mystio 
to the end,” ( Akbar the Great Mogul, pp. 348-9 ), 


Quite early in life, when Akbar was only fourteen years of 
age (in 1557 ), he appears to have got sick of the world of ‘short- 
sighted men’ and was consumed with a passion to be away from 
men and utterly alone. In solitude he ‘communed with God’ 
and was immersed in ecstasy. Such a fit came over him often. 

“ One night,” he said, “‘ my heart was weary of the burden of 
life, when suddenly, between sleeping and waking, a strange 
vision appeared to me, and my spirit was somewhat comforted.” 
(‘ Happy Sayings,’ Ain. vol. iii, p. 388). 

Of such an occasion we have detailed impressions recorded 
by both Abil Faz] and Badaini. Early in May 1578 Akbar set 
outonahunt. But suddenly the mystical mood captured his 
being. He calied off all activity and gathered up ‘the skirt of 
his genius from earthly pomp.’ ‘ A sublime joy took possession 
of his bodily frame. The attraction ( jazaba) of cognition of God 
onst its ray’ ( Abal Fazl). According to Badainl, ‘an extra- 
ordinary change was manifested in his manner, to such an extent 
as cannot be accounted for. And every one attributed it to some 
cause or other; but God alone knoweth seorets, 


‘fake cate! for the grace of God comes suddenly, 
Tt comes suddenly, it comes fo the mind of the wise,’ 
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Commenting further upon this phase of Akbar’s life Abo] Fazl 
adds: “ About this time the privacy of the Spiritual world took 
possession of his holy farm, and gave a new aspect to his world~ 
adorning beauty---What the chiefs of purity and deliverance 
( Sufi seers ? ) had searched for in vain was revealed to him. The 
spectators who were in his holy neighbourhood carried away the 
fragments of the Divine bounty.” A recent writer has tried to 
interpret the Din-Jiahi in terms of scholastic mysticism, * 
The subject is too vast and controversial for ampler treatment 
here. But the initiation and the entire discipline of the Shast 
certainly surround the /ahi with a halo of mysticism : ‘ the pure 
Shast and the pure sight shall never err.’ AllGh~ho-Akbar. 

“ Qazi Hamdani saye that ‘ the great name’ is the word ‘ Hy’ 
or “ He’’-God-because it hasareference to God’s nature ae it 
shows that He has no other at His side. Again the word‘ Hu’ 
is not a derivative. Ail epithets of God are contained in it. 


“ Possibly Handami’s interpretation is true, specially ‘ Hu’ 
is a Sufi term and in his early youth Akbar used to chant these | 
Siifi terms‘ Za Hu’ and‘ Yu Hadi‘ near the Anuptolao. And it 
is quite probable that the familiar word should be repeated in his 
Sufi order.” 


The writer above referred to concludes his interesting atudy 
with a commentary on the Dabistan. He cites parallel passages 
from the Qordn and the Persian Sufi writers for every item of the 
ideology of the Din-i-Ilahi. “ Asa Sufi” he says, “ Akbar cried 
with brother Sifis like Sadi, Rum!, Jami, Hafiz, etc. for union 
with Him.’’ The spirit of Akbar’s esoteric and eclectic mystio- 
ism is well reflected in the following credo formulated by Abal 
Fazl :-— 

“0 God, in every temple I see people that worship Thee, and in 
every language I hear spoken, people praise Thee. Polytheism and 
Islam feel after Thee.” 

“Bach religion says, ‘Thou art one, witnout equal’, If it ba a 
Moaque, people murmur Thy Holy prayer; and ifit be a Christian 
Church people ring Thy bell from love of Thee." 

* ‘Akbar in the Light of the Din-i-Ilahi’ by M. L, Roy Choudhary, 
M.A. in the Proceedings of the Indian History Congress, 8rd Session, 
Calcutta, 1939. 

62 [ Annals, BLO. RL] 
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“Sometimes I frequent the Christian cloister, and sometime the 

Morque, but it ie Thou whom I search from temple to temple, Thy 

elect have no dealings with either heresy or orthodoxy; for neither 

of them stands behind the acreen of Thy truth,” 

“ Heresy to the heretic, and religion to the orthodox, But the dust 

of the petal belongs to the heart of the perfume-seller. ” 

+ + + + 
It is difficult to speak of the mysticism of either Jahangir or 

Shahjahan. Though the fountain of idealism was not dry in 
their generation it spent its waters in other channels. In spite 
of Jahangir's intellectual allegiance to Sifism and Vedanta, and 
his interest in ascetics like Jadrip, he ‘was never deep in any- 
thing but—Wine. ’ 

‘A Flask of Wine, a Book of Verse—and Thou 

Beside me’ 
was his Paradise. But it was essentially an Earthly Paradise. 
Shah jahan was not cast in a more etherial mould, despite his 
interest in saints. 

* Love is as old as man, 

But since this love began, 

None loved like Sh&b Jaban." 

“Lam an artist, and I worship beauty, 

Worship it and create it, 

The real Jahin is in my palaces, 





And in my love of thee. 

Iwrite my name—the name of Sh&h Jahin— 

In the enduring fabrio of my marbles, 

And when the empire of our Mogul line, 

Crumbles in the inevitable flux of time, 

And Akbar and Jahangir are but words, 

That monarchise in musty chronicles, 

Men still shall say, 

Jahan built this, and this, 

Those dreams in stone were dreamed by Shah Jahan, 


Jahn of the unalterable love, the which, 
He treasured more than these ; 


‘The greatest builder and the greatest lover, 
That over walked the earth.” 


( Jaat, L. 8.—shah Jahan 
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Sh&h Jahan’s contributions to mysticism are the Taj Mahal 
in the realm of art, and the philosophy of Dara Shukch in the 
realm of religion. Of the former one has written 

‘Not architecture! as all others are 
But the Proud passion of Emperor's love 
Wrought into living stone.” 


Indeed its charmis eternally mystical. Of Dara Shukoh asa 
Mystic we shall presently speak, Manwhile we might dispose of 
Aurangzib who had the reputation of being a Zinda Pir. He is 
more of an enegma: In his private life he was intensely reli- 
gious,—puritanical, stoic. Witness his spreading a carpet, kneel- 
ing and praying in the thick of the fight on the frontier against 
the Uzbeks. It served to mystify hisenemy. But as Dard stig- 
matised him he was a num@zi, Yet his last letter to Prince 
Azam reveals unmistakably the soul of a mystic :— 

* Peace be on you! 

“Qld age has arrived and weakness has grown strong; strength has 

loft my limbs. I came alone and am going away aloue, I know not 

who Iam and what Ihave been doing. The days that have been 

Spent except in austerities have left only regret behind...... 

‘Life so valuable, has gone away for nothing. The Master has been 

in my house, but my darkened eyes cannot see his splendour. Life 

lasts not; no trace is left of the days that are no more; and Of the 

future there is no hope 





“I brought nothing with me ( into the world), and am carrying away 
with me the fruits of my sins, I know not what punishment will fall 
on me. Though I have strong hopes of His grace and kindness, yet 
in view of my acts anxiety does not leave me. When I am parting 
from my own self, who else would remain to me? 

* Whatever the wind may be, 

I am launching my boat on the water" 


+ + + + 


Dara Shukoh was the greatest of the imperial mystics of Delhi. 
In fact his mysticism disqualified him for the imperial role 
which brought about the tragedy of his life. “‘ An exalted soul, 8 
noble heart, a liberal mind, a freshness of outlook, a lofty ideal- 
ism, and an inexhaustible thirst for knowledge~--these were 
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the uncommon gifts with which nature endowed him." He read 
much Persian poetry, his biographcr Dr. Qanungs tells us; but 
Firdausi and Sadi had far less interest for him than Rim! and 
Jami, Indeed, he read much besides, including the Bhagavad 
Gita, the Upanisads and other Hindu Vedantic works. 

Dara like all other mystics had visions. In one of these, one 
night, ‘in the prime of his youth 'an angel cried out to him 
in 5 dream four times: “ God has bestowed upon thee what no 
king on earth did ever got.’ In time, Dara tells us,“ the fore- 
shadowing of it began to be manifest, and day by day the veil 
was lifted little by little.” He joined the Qadiri school of 
mystics and instinct or inspiration led him in his queat of che 
Tawkid: ‘Take one step out of thyself, that thou mayst arrive 
at God,’ Limitations of space do not permit us to follow Dara 
through all the intricacies of ‘the Path.’ We should therefore be 
content with only a few glimpses. 


“ T have no hope of reaching the goal through my own deeds 
and acts,” says the Prince. “ My sole reliance ison thy mercy, 
Olord!’’ In his Risalai-Hagnuma, written in ‘ tho intoxication 
of Union,’ Dara declares— 


(i) “No one is a stranger to thee in this Universe; on what- 
ever thou layest thy hands, that confronts thee as thy own self. 

(ii) “O thou who seekest God everywhere, thou verily art 
that God and not separate from Him. This search of thine is 
exactly like the search of tbe drop for the ocoan, when it is al- 
ready in the midst of the waters of the ocean. 

(iii) “ When thou shalt carry this stage to perfection, then 
there will remain no doubt that thou art the truth.” 

Even a bare recital of the titles of his works will give the 
reader some idea of Dara’s coutributions to the literature of 
mysticiem, (1) Safinat-ul-awliye or lives of Muslim Saints is 
‘full of the pain of search’ in the path of Sifism; (2) Sakniat- 
ul-awliya, dealing mainly with the life of saint Mian Mir of 
Lahore, incidentally notices the various stages of the mystic 
journey ; (3) Risala-i-Hagnuma, or the Compass of Truth, was 
written for the instruction of novices in the Path of Sufism ; 
(4) Mojmua-al-Baharain, or Mingling of two Oceans, is the pro- 
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duot of comparative study of Hinduism and Islam; (5) Sirr-w- 
asrar, or the Secret of Secrets is the appropriate title of his trans- 
lation of the Upanisads; (6) Hasanat-wl-Arifin, comprises a 
defence of his pantheistic views as against the criticism of the 
orthodox Muslims; (7) Tarigat-wl-Hagigat gives a more eloquent 
expression to his favourite idealism; and (&) Tarjuma~i-Joga- 
Vashishtz « translation of the Yoga—vasista, 
In the ripeness of his wisdom and learning Dard sang: 
“Thon art in the Kaaba as well as : 
in ihe Somnath temple; 
In the convent as well as in the tavern. 
Thou art at the same time 
the light and the moth; 
The wine and the oup, the sage and the fool, 
the friend and the stranger...... 
Thou art thyself the rose and 
the amorous nightingale ; 
Thou art thyself the moth around 
the light of thine own beauty.” 

Here indeed is the greatest of the imperial mystics of Delhi 
en raport with the soul of India; and in the words of Dr. Qanungo- 
“Tt is hardly an exaggeration to say that anyone who intends to 
take up the solution of religious peace in India must begin the 
work where Dard Shukoh had left it and proceed on the Path 
chalked out by that Prince, ” 


THE EXTENT OF MAHARASTRA AS FOUND IN THE 


AIHOLE INSCRIPTION 
BY 
8. R. SHENDE 
I, INTRODUCTION 


This is an humble attempt to draw to this subject the atten- 
tion of learned scholars whose wider knowledge and deep study 
will surely settle the issue. The writer here merely opens it, 

In thie article an attempt is made to determine the territories 
which were included in Maharastra according to the Aihole 
insoription’ ( of the 556th year of the Saka Era, and the 3735th 
year after the great Mahabharata War ) which describes, in its 
25th verse, Maharastra as, 

aafied a 
FATT AASAAAATAT TAT | 
i.e. “ Who Pulakes! II ) attained sovereignty of the Tri Maha- 
r4stra containing 99000 villages.” The territory covered by 
this Tri Maharastra is not shown in the poem, in clear terms, ° 
and therefore we have tosearch it out. But before doing so, it 
will be helpful to see what we know of its colonization. 


II. COLONIZATION OF MAHARASTRA 


The first Aryan colonist® of Daksipapatha, we know of, 
according to tradition, is Agasti, who crossed the Vindhya 
mountain and settled in Vidarbha* Agasti being one of the 





1 (1) Ind, Ant. Vol, V: 67; Vol, VIIL: 237 
(2) Epi. Ind. Vol. VI: L. 
(3) Selections from Sanskrit Inscriptions by Diskalkar, Part I, p, 37ff. 


2 arigaaan, ames, wt 2°, Se, 22 to PE. 
TeAtfecrar, axoqenoe, steqta 72. Agastyasrama situated in Vidarbha 
oan be traced here, 
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authors! of the Vedic hymns, we can take back the date of the 
colonization of Maharastra to the date when the Vedas were 
being composed i. e. nearly 4 thousand years before the com- 
mencement of the Saka Era. Reference to gfgrom vet in araq? 
10. 61, 8 and to faq¥? in gave aan 14, 5, 5,22 support this 
view. The big colonies of Maharastra are: 


(1) Malava (3) Aparanta 
(2) Asmaka (4) Vidarbha 
(a) Nasikya (5) Kuntala 


(b ) Petanika 
(c) Karhataka 
Here area is mentioned as a part of Hgrrex because there 
existed a dialect of weraedi, the language of wets, of the 
name of s1aferst,* 3 dialect spoken in aa-it, the famous city of 
wIe@a, Htsaz seems to have been colonized in Vedic pertod.® 
These we find recorded and form parts of Maharastra. 
The locations of these colonies were since then well known. 
There were minor colonies such as Pandu Ragtra, Deva 
Rastra,® Gopa Rastra,’ Malla Rastra etc., and are accepted as 
parte’ of Maharastra. All these colonies were,in these days, 
being treated as “ Rastras’”® and their residents ag ‘‘Rastrikas. ‘’ 
These Rastras being of the same race, religion and culture, 
must have been in close contact with one another for several 
centuries, and must have developed a common civiliza- 





1 oye 1.179. s 

2 4000 to 1500 years before Saka era [(#) Orion by Tilak ( 1898 Ed.) 
p. 219. 

(b) aiedta sinfeene by Dixit (1931 Ed. ) p. 136 }. 

® The date of TATY A is fixed at 3100 years before ae Era ( weg 
SafATAT page 128 ). 

«ard eragmeanteing doug” oeqetet of aréea, 

3 qt river of syqzd} ie probably jm; mentioned in Hq 4, 8, 8, 

6 are can be assigned to the southern part of Satara district where 
there is a village named Zatz in Tasgaon Taluka. 

7 aharer ig Atreez (sat) one of the 7 Konkana (Ind. Ant, Vol. VILL, 
page 18 ). 

* History of Mediwval Hindu India by Vaidya, Vol. I, p. 259, 

5 Bom. Gaz. Vol. I-Part IT, page 143. 
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tion, one language and the same social customs. Consequently 
all these colonies or Rastras and Rasirikas must have been 
amalgamated into one society and a big nation, with Maharastra 
as their common name, after the colonization of @férmmmy had 
taken place. 


It is not possible to determine the exact date of sucha 
transformation, requiring as it does several hundreds of years; 
still it can be presumed that it must have taken place ten 
centuries prior to the Saka Era. 


TIL MAHARASTRA PRIOR TO PULAKESIN II 


The name of this Union occurs first in Mahdvaso,' in the 
course of the description of Aéoka's rniasionary expeditions to 
the different parte of Bharatavarga. One of these parts was 
Maharatta, the Pali form for Maharastra, Since these expeditions 
belong to the 4th century prior to Saka Era, this first mention of 
the name should be safely assigned to that period. The reference 
for the second time is found in the Kamasitra’ of Vatsyayana 
( ateeqrra ) of the first century of the Saka Era as Mahba- 
ragtrakanim (werner) and Maharastrikya ( metertrer) 
and in Brhatsamhita® of Varahamihira (by about the 5th cen- 
tury of the Saka Era) as Mabardstrih ( wereres:). 


It is evident from the above that the use of this name is made 
very rarely in literature but those of the colonies are very 
common till the 10th century. The oldest name Dandakdranya 
( query ) is still in use in the opening of the Samkalpa ( we) 
in our rites as areal: zfs or TAY AIX (as the case may be ) 


All the four references stated aboveare mere mention of 
the name but the location of the country is given nowhere. Ag 
the subject-matter of those books calls for no occasion to specify 
it, it is no wonder that they remain silent on this point Now 


2 Turner’s Mahavaso: 71 to 74, 

2 aeaiftreq: ( nertra: fara: ) Vol. 2, Ch. 5, Seo. 29. nerreamig Vol. 2, 
Ch. 4, Beo. 11, ( PTHGA ) published by Chaukbamba Sanskrit Sories, Benares. 

* Ch. 10, verse 8. Page 66 of the commentary by Kern (1865 Ed.). 
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the loostion is mentioned for the first time in the inscription 
referred to in the opening paragraph. 


IV. COMMENTATORS UNHEEDFUL OF MAHARASTRA 


The Aihole inscription has been commented’ upon by good 
many learned and able scohlars from varied points of views but 
none have viewed it from the point of the extentof Maharastra, 
the only exception being of the late Dr. Ketkar who has drawn 
the attention of the readers of his PracIna Maharastra ( areftt 
werre—pp. 459 ff. } to this point and promised to deal with it in 
the sccond volume of that series. 


The historicity*® of this inscription has been tested and certi- 


fied by a good many research scholars and since then it has been 
proved very useful to the student of history. 


V. THE FIR8T SEVENTEEN STANZAS 


The first 13 stanzas of the insoription deal with the achieve- 
ments of the ancestors of Pulakes! 1I. The verse 14th. tells us that 
Mangalisa, who was in charge of the administration of the 
kingdom, tried to betray Pulakes!, the heir-apparent to the 
throne, by installing his own son to the Gadi. But the 15th 
narrates that the aims of Mangalisa are frustrated, that he is 
killed in the scuffle, and that Pulakes! comes to the throne, The 
16th informs us that on account of the chaos arising from the 
conflict between uncle and nephew, those kings, whose territo- 
ries were so far conquered and annexed? to their own by the 
Calukyas, picked up this opportunity to try to recover these ; the 





1 Bee foot~note 1 on page 494. 
2 (1) Epi. Ind. Vol. VI: 3 ( Kielhorn ) 
(2) Ind, Ant. Vol. V : 68 ( Fleet?) 
(8) Belections from Sanskrit Inscriptions, Vol. I, Part I: 182 by D. B. 
Diskalkar, M.A, 


® In verse 9 Kirtivarm& had overpowered Nala, Kadamba and Maurya 
kings, Tbe Nalas were ruling in Kaliiga and Mauryas and Kadambas in 
Konkan, 

(Selections from Sanskrit Inscriptions by D. B. Diskalkar, Vo’. I, Part IL, 
P, 82). 
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Buea Ze BTAINa Hd.... ia the 17th relates a concrete instance 
of such a revolt by Appaika and Govinda. Inthis way when 
PulakesI came to the throne we find that all these internecine 
feuds had resulted in diminishing his kingdom which once 
had indeed extended from the Western to the Eastern seas ( @: 
qacfiaaagaadifaa: V. 11). Verses ¥,10,12 and 13 support the 
above statement. 


VI, Two DIVIsIoNs OF THE CONQUESTS 


The verses which describe the conquests of Pulakest, if ono 
were to look into them minutely, are in two divisions. The first 
division contains verses 18 to 22, Verses 23 to 25 do not narrate 
any conquest. Then again description of conquests commences 
from v, 26 and is carried on till v.31. This isthe second divi- 
sion, The intention of the poet in thus dividing the conquest 
oan well be imagined from the verses 23 to 25. In V. 23 he tells 
the story of the total defeat of Harsa by the king. The v. 24 
shows the king’s military powers by telling that he did not feel 
necessity of maintaining elephants, the strongest factor of the 
militia of those days, for the protection of his kingdom beyond 
the Narmada. In v. 25 the poet showers eulogies in glaring 
terms on his king for “having attained sovereignty of the 
Mabfrastra which was as big as to contain 99000 villages.” 


There are two more points that make this intention of the 
poet more clear. The first is this,that the description of the 
conquests is not in the order in which these took place but in 
geographical sequence. We quote here two instances in support 
of the above statement. The first is that of the conquest of the 
few in v. 27, territory in God&vari district of the Madras Pre- 
sidency, which took place, according to V. Smith, in 609 A. D. 
(Early History of India : 1914 Ed. p. 425). The other is that of 
the battle between Pulakes! and Harsa which, as Dr. A. S. 
Altekar says { Annals of B.O. R. 1, Vol. XIII, page 306}, had 
taken place between 630 and 634 A.D. The poet describes the 
former conquest in verse 27 and the latter in verse 23. 

And the second point is that the poet observed this 
geographical sequence with the intention of bringing toge- 
ther the parts of Maharastra’ which were not so far in the 
possession of Pulakes!, who had just conquered these as described 
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in verses 18 to 22. And this motive is further strengthened by 
the fact that the poet stops describing the further conquests and 
beging describing military greatness and praising the king asin 
verses 23, 24 and 25. These eulogies are supported by the facta 
that “the fame of the King of the Deccan reached the ears of 
the king of Persia'’’. and Pulakesi assumed the title of tirat 
after he conquered Harga.2 And the praises end by telling that 
the king became overlord of whole of the Maharastra. It is 
still wonder that the poet does not here lose the opportunity 
of recording the extent of that country. The poet is out to eulo-~ 
gise the king. The inscription is a Praéasti (eulogy) and 
hence it can be presumed that, having found the king overjoyed 
at his being the master of the whole of Maharastra, the poet did 
utilise this opportunity rightly asin verse 25. Had it not been 
80 there is no reason why the poet should mention Mah4&rastra 
and its dimensions. 

It should be further noted that part of Mah&rastra was al- 
ready his, when he ascended the throne and that the king did not 
conquer it afresh. 1¢ is also worth noting that the evlogies are 
not given along with each conquest, nor are they at the ond of 
all the conquests, but are given when he describes the king as 
“having attained sovereignty of Maharastra.” 


Therefore the verses 18 to 22 make one division of the des- 
oription of conquest of such parts of Maharastra which were not 
so far in his possession. 

Verses 26 to 31 make the second division of it, The countries 
mentioned therein were outside Maharastra. 

Verse 32 sums up the second division and the description of 
the conquests. 

The verses 25 and 32, quoted below, will speak for themselves. 


Verse 25: 
Pataca: wher: sareer: 
Faas qos: eer AreTeera: 1 
1 Barly History of India by Smith (1914 Ed. }, page 426.” 


2 Selections from Sanskrit Inscriptions by Diskalkar Vol. I, Part IT, 
page 138; Epi. Ind. Vol. VII, 163. . 
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AMAA AST BA ARTS STOTT 
ATT AAS AMAT TAT 
Verse 32: 


a a 
frat aftradi@ages afgarrreq Fafgara | 
ararét ant wfaea anitenaaretiaars, 
wadhithiviontet wears arate 


VIL COUNTRIES COVERED BY MAHARASTRA 


The first thing in this direction we have to do is to name the 
countries PulakesI conquered and the other is to find out 
those he already possessed. The territory, covered by the coun: 
tries in these two lists, will help to mark out the countries 
covered by Maharastra. 


The names of the newly conquered countries are :— 


Serial No. of the The name of Present name 
No, the verse the country conquered 

(a) Parts) 1 18 Vanavasi! Shimoga and 
of Maha- Canara districts. 
rastra 2 19 Kingdom of the The Mysore state 
Ganga’ kings except Shimoga 

district. 
3 19 Kingdom of The tract north: 
Alups! kings east of Vanavasi, 





1 (1) Selections from Sanskrit Inscriptions by Diskalker, Vol. I, Part II, 
P. 133, 
(2) Mysore Gaz. Vol. V, Page 1352 
(3) Vanavasi in Sirsi Taluka of North Canara: Dharwar Gaz. 
P. 388, 
2 Bom, Gaz, Vol,I, Part II: 299, Talkhad, the capital of the Ganga 
kings is on the Kaveri river south-east of Mysore city. 
> Bom, Gaz. Vol, I, Part IT: 309. 
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Serial No. of the The name of Present name 
No. the verse the country conquered 
4 20 Territory of Southern Konkana, 
Maurya’ Chief 
5 21 Puri? Thana district. 
6 22 Lata Deéa® Gujarat, north of 
the Narmada, 
7 22 Malava Desa Malwa. 
8 22 Kingdom of Southern part of 
Gurjara‘ Rajputana, 

(b) Parts] 9 26 Kingdom of Eastern part of 
outside { Kosala® Chhattisgarh 
Maha- f division of CP, 
rastra J but not Baster 


and Kanker states, 





1 Warly History of India by V. Smith ( 1914) Page 195. 

® Bom. Gaz. Vol. I, Part IL: 283, 

* (a) J.B. B.R.A.S, Vol. 21, page 413. 

(b) tieifeer dara by gaistee %, arait (194) Ed.) page 282,“ arr 

Bork ereaeor ein ae ata DT orca Be. ”” 
(c) Lata is between Thana and Surat ( Bors. Gaz. Vol. 1, part I page 
283 foot-note 5) and it was one of the seven parte, of Konkana. 

* (a) J. B.B.R. A.S., Vol. 21, page 415. 

(b)} A Gurjara Chieftain by name Dadda IT was ruling in Lita, and 
this Broach Gurjara kingdom was a petty principality hardly equal to 2 or 
3 modern districts. This is not the King whom Pulakesi defeated, Annals of 
the B. O. R. 1, Vol. XIII, p. 304, 

(ec) Since the poet mentions both Lata and Gurjara bere it is clear 
that be does not mean Gurjara ruling in Broach. Taking into consideration 
that Gurjara has been mentioned after Malwa and that the poet preferred 
geographical sequence to describe the conquests, to the order of the countries 
conquered, and tells us that Pulakesi first beat Lata, then Malwa and lastly 
Gurjara who were in those days in Rajputana. Therefore by Gurjara 
we must take their country as Rajputana and not Broach nor Lata, Early 
History of India by Smith p. 321 & 322 (1914 Ed.). 

5 Vidarbha of the beginning of the Saka Era was a very big country 
divided by Varadd river ( xiaftaifaiHa Aot V, verse 13). Mab&rastra ix des- 
oribed as having been extended upto east sea as“ giaggyfi’’ by Maha- 
uubhévas, Even today Halbi, a dialect of Marathi, is the chief language 
of Baster state close to the eastern sea. Hense country of Kosala must 
be beyond the hilly tracts in Khairagarh, Naudgeon and other states and ta 
the North of Baster and Kanker. 
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Serial No. of the The name of Present name 
No. the verse the country conquered 
10 26 Kingdom of 
Kalinga Orissa, 
1 27 Pistapura A Zamindari in 
Godavari district, 
12 28 Kunila! Territory between 


Godavar! and 
Krsna rivers. 


13 29 Pallava king- Chingalput 
dom of Kajicipura district. 
14 30 Cola® kingdom Tanjore district. 
15 31 Pandys® kingdom Madura district 
16 3k Kingdom of Malbar and‘adjoin- 
Kerala® kings ing native states. 


If the readers will see the map they will notice that countries 
mentioned above have formed a circle. From this it can be 
easily inferred that the territory inside this circle was the king- 
dom of Pulakes! when he ascended the throne. Though the 
poet does not say anything on thie point it can be ascertained 
from the follpwing facts :— 


1 The Kalactri* kingdom was conquered by Mangalisa 
( verse 12 ), 

2 The territory north of Bhimsrathi* river where Appdika 
and Govind were brought to books ( V. 17) should be Sholapur 
and Usmanabad distriots, 

3 Vatapi ( V. 7 & 32 )i.e. Bijapur district was his capital. 
These three places were, according to this inscription, in his 
possession when he came to the throne. As to the posression of 


1 Epi. Ind. Vol. VI, page 3. 
2 Bom. Gaz, Vol. J, part II, page 133, 
* The kingdom of Kalactri was near sift aiaia in Nemada by this 
time. They shifted to Tripuri near Jubbulpore in the 10th century. 
* Bhimarathi is prosent afqt or Yzarm river 
(1) aartinhs ae stareai at defona ang eAR: 
aerated tighten 
(2) diaedivdte geht avast aepaa.. -.. 
—" ga a6 aigin ”? by Kbare, p. 6 
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the unmentioned territories inside the circle, we can safely 
take them to be parts of his kingdom, since he would not leave 
any country unconquered between his aacestral kingdom and 
the countries he conquered later on. 
Thus the tracts of land forming parts of Tri Maharastra, 
according to Aihole inscription are :-— 
(i) In the possession of Pulakesi when he ascended the 
throne ‘-- 
Old Names Current Names 
(1) Kingdom of Kalaciri (1) Country round about 
Arent wiarat in Nemada 
(2) Aémaka' (2) Districts of Khandesh, 
Buldhana, Aurangabad, 
and up to Jath and 
Kojhapur States. 


(3) Nasikya (3) District of Nasik and 
adjoining territory. 
(4) Karhataka (4) Satara district and 


Western parts of 
Kolhapur State. 
(5) Kuntals® (5) S. M,C. and Kanarese 
speaking districts of the 
Bombay Presidency 
and of Nizam’s dominion 
and Bellary district. 





1 gafaur by Dr. P. V. Bapat (1924 Ed.) page 143, Slokas 976-77, Page 
147, Slokas 1010-1011; Paithan was included in Aémaka. | 
2 (a) Insoriptions in Northern Karnatak and Kolhapur by Prof. 
Kundangar. By Northern Karnatak the author meant Southero Maratha 
Country and Southern districts of the Bombay Presidency. Thia book con- 
tains a good many references to Kuntala from the inscriptions of the part. 
Hence it is clear that this part was Kuntals, in those days. 
(b) Dr. Sten Konow tells us that Mabaristra comprises Vidarbha and 
Kuntala,—Ind. Ant, Vol, XXXII, page 180. 
(Co) He again tells us :— 

To the South of Aryavarte was the great country oalled Mabi- 
ragstra extending Southward to the Krsn& and sometimes also including the 
country of the Kuntslas which broadly corresponds to the sourthern part of 

( continued on the next page) 
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Old Names : Corrent Names 
(6) No old specific name is (6) Telugu speaking districts 
found for this part of Nizam’s dominion 
(7) Vidarbha (7) Berar (except Buldhana) 


and whole of C, P. 
( except the northernmost 
districts beyond Narmada . 
(ii) Countries newly conqured as in V. 18 to 22 shown in 
(Part 7) list numbering serially 1 to 8, 
Here ends the subject-matter of this paper; still there are 
two more allied points: garni HERIgStONy and AaawaAeaITAAIAT 
AETUIESIN deserve special attention. 


VIIL  sarat agrees OR REIT 


These two words have been translated by Dr. Fleet', Dr. 
Kiethorn, Dr. Ketker, and Mr. Diskalkaras (one) “ Maha- 
ragtra ; though, while giving the literal meaning, it is given as 
“Three Maharastras.” There iano clue or explanation given 
by the poet to make clear why he describes Maharastra as 
Tri Mah4&rastra and therefore we have to search it from changes 
caused by the political, social and linguistic happenings in 
these parte. 

Our theory of Tri Maharastra ( fraererg ) is as follows :-- 

History tells us that many tribes have come down the Punjab, 
The verse 22nd of this inacription contains Gurjars, who had 
in those days their kingdom in Rajputana, then named after the 
settlers as aaa or aager, This tribe was vory powerful and 
much stronger than the then residents. Thera were other new— 
comers such as Ahirs, Huns, Kushans, Shakas and others. These 


( continued from the previous page ) 

the Bombay Presidency and Hyderabad.—Linguiatio Survey of India, Vol. 
VI, page 3. 

(a) Guptas in gaa by H.C. Ray Chaudhari, in the Proceedings of the 
History Congress ( Allahabad 1938 ), pages 43-44. 

1 (1) Epi. Ind. Vol. VI, page 10 by Dr. Kielhorn, 
(2) Ind. Ant. Vol. V, page 72 and Vol. VIII, p, 244 by Dr. Fleet, 
(3) Selections from Sanskrit Insoriptions, Vol. 1, part II, pages 134 
and 148, by Diskalkar. 
(4) Pr&cins Maharagtra by Dr. Ketkar, page 463. 
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new-comers might have had an upper hand in the formation of 
a new combination of culture, language, mode of living and 
manners, giving birth to altogether a new society, we find today 
in Rajaputana and Malwa. This process may have been at work 
by the time of ¢faaifa in some visible form, 


To the south also, there had been a flow coming up of a diff- 
erent language i.e. Kanarese which crossed the borders of 
Karnatak ’ i.e. the present Mysore State and entered Kuntals. 
The very Calukyas had shifted to Vatapi where Kanarese had 
then made its way. This language was made vehicle for pro- 
pagation® of their faith by the Jain kings* of the Ganga, 
Kadamba, Hoysala, Punnata dynasties. 


It is these Jains who gave the Kanarese a great lift by creat- 
ing abundant literature in it. The Kadamba kings were 
ruling over Dharwar and Belgaum districts in the 5th 
century A. D. and their grants,’ by copper plate, of villages and 
lands were in furtherance of the Jain religion. 


Meharastrl, one of the corrupt forms of Sanskrit, the langu- 
age of Mah&ragtra, began in those days waning, giving birth to 
a still more corrupt form i.e. Apsbhraméa. Another thing 
in this connection to be noted is that the centre of gravity of 
Maharastra was in those days in Vidarbha and the western part 
of it i.e. Marathi speaking parts of the Bombay Presidency 
was backward in every respect. These two reasons might 
have given a fair chance tothe flourishing Kanarese to make a 
firm footing in Kuntala. 


' Mysore Gazetteor ( Vol. I, p. 256) “Mysore is properly the eaizx 
Caldwell’s Grammer of Dravidian languages (1856 Ed.) p. 6. 
1 Mysore Gaz, Vol. T, p. 335-86. 
* g.) agang and dgaq (321 to $97 A. D.) introduce Jainism from RAM- 
aaiies : Mysore Gaz. Vol. I, page 286. 
(b ) Jainiam was state creed of the Gaga, Ragtrakits, Kalactri and 
Hoyasal kings—Mysore Gazetteer Vol. I, page 295. 
(6) For more than 1000 years Jainism was professed by rulers. 
(4) Upto the 12th century A, D. every Kannada writer was Jain, 
—History of Kanarese literature by Rice, page 17. 
4 Belgaum Dist. Gaz. p. 353. 
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To this side, unlike the north, the change is only linguistic 
and not social which should be marked. 

These changes must have been befora the eyes of the post 
while describing Maharastra, as Tri Maharastra. Sinee there 
are today Hindi dialects beyond the Narmada and Kanarese 
below the Krsna, the readers will, it is hoped, find our theory of 
the origin and mention of Tri Maharastra to be correct. 

It will be interesting to note that there are 24 names! (ma- 
jority of countries) with an adjective T@ affixed tothem. It is 
for the scholars of ancient history to search out what should 
be inferred by this f@; whether it has got any specific meaning 
or it merely indicates its greatness. 

IX, waaategarmaart xara agrees 

Ravikirti says Mabdrastra contained 99000 villages. It was 
customary in those days to mention important divisions with 
figures. It was uncertain whether they indicated the villages 
they contained or their revenue or anything else, Some of the 
antiquarians sre doubtful as to what these figures imply. 

The mention of the figure here is not a doubtful case. It 
clearly refers to villages. This number nearly tallies with that 
of the 1931 census figures which sre given below. 

Divisions of Tri Maharastra Number of villages 

as named today. from 1931 census volumes. 
(1) Bombay Presidency ( Br. ) upto 

Mahi Nadi (excluding Kaira, 

and Ahmedabad districts and 


Sind ), 20707 
(2) States in Bombay Presidency 
upto Cambay. 6898 





1 A list of words with an adjective 1% :— 
(1) Fge (2) Baar (3) Gat (4) GF (5) Gat (6) Boaz 
(7) Ga (8) Fast (9) Rat (10) Bram (11) Soe (12) fase 
(18 ) Barn (14) Bae (15 ) BT (16) Gefen (17) Aaream ( 18) Bravit 
(19) Gfarerft (20) fem (21) Baama (22) Gaerte ( 23 ) Geer 
(24) Gwar, 


( from the manuscript copy of ** Geographical Dictionary " 
by Pandit Chitrava Shastri of Poona). 
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Divisions of Tri Maharastra Number of villanes 
as named today. from 1931 census volumes, 
(3) Navasari and Baroda divisions 
and Barods town of Baroda 
State. 1627 
(4) C. P.( Br.) excluding Saugar, 
Bilaspur, Damoh, Jubbulpore 
and Raipur districts. 29981 
(5)C. P. States: Makrai, Khai- 
ragarh, Nandgaon, Kanker and 


Baster. 4080 
(6) Nizam’s dominion 21830 
(7) Mysore state 16591 
(8), I. States excluding Bundelkhand 

and Baghelkhand 12041 


(9) Districts of Gwalior state in 
C. 1: Ujjain, Amjera, Sajepur 
and Mandsaur. 3756 
Total 117511 
Note:— No figures of Rajputana and Kathiawar states and 
Northern Gujarat are included in the above list because these 
are not mentioned in the inecription. Linguistically these parts 
also were one with the above. 

This total makes us bold to say that the figure 99000 is not 
an imaginary one; on the contrary its correctness is confirmed. 

Dr. Fleet! does not take this figure as meaningless. 

It is not supposed that the territories referred to above by 
old names cover the same areas. The changes must have been 
slight; and therefore we are nearer the truth. The figure 99000 
can therefore be safely relied upon. 

Since we find the number of the villages of Tri Maharastra 
nearly correct we are right when we say that what Pulakesi! 
possessed when he ascended the throne and the countrics 
he conquered, as described in V. 18 to 22, had in those days one 
collective name of Maharastra. All these resions were, 
in the 6th century, being recognised as Maharastra and 
therefore the use of the name of Maharastra by Ravikirti 
for all these territories was correct. It is evident from 








Bom, Gaz. Vol. I, part II, pages 298, foot-note & 
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the cultural, social and linguistic revolution that was 
going on by that time; the present day Maharastra is much 
reduced ', as we see from waqiemiaearaea aetagiaga: ( wae 
rat of 12th century A. D.), It seems from the Sanskrit sentence 
just quoted that Kuntala was not then left out of Maharastra, 

The fanious Chinese traveller, Hiuen Tsang, also supports * us. 
He describes Pulakes! to be a af@a king and king of Maha- 
rastra. The description of the traveller of the temperament and 
tendencies of the people of Maharastra is exectly the same as 
those of the present day Meharastriyans. 


X. Wary THIS 18 MAHARASTRA 


The reagons are as under :-— 

(1) Pulakes! did not conquer Maharastra as he did other count- 
ries. The heart and major portion of it was already in his posses- 
sion when he came to the throne. 

smmagraafiaet *... .., means, he acquired the sovereignty of 
whole of Mah4rAstra by conquering such parts of it which were 
not 80 far under his control and not that he conquered the 
whole of it afresh. 

(2) There was no reason for mentioning the number of 
villages of Maharagtra alone, had it been one of the countries 
conquered by him, This has neither been done in the case of the 
other countries he brought under him nor at the end of the 
description of all conquests i. e. after 31st verse. 

(3) The verbs* indicating conquests in the verses 18 to 22 


* A commentary on areeqqamraax Published by Seis Mega suman, TANT, 
® Hiuen Tsang visited the capital of Mabdararstra, King of which was 
Pulakeéi II. He is Kgatriya by race. Also he writes about the tempera- 
ment of the people of Mahb&Sr&stra-Fleet, Dynasties of the Kanarese 
Districts of Bombay Presidency, page 24. Beal. Vol. II, page 255. 
8 Epi. Ind. Vol. VI:30; Ind. Ant. Vol. VIII: 244. 
4 Verbs in verses 18 to 22 and 26 to 31. 
V. 18. gana stagger 
V. 19. tingign Samnration se 
V. 20. tity aatqegga: eae STL 
V. 21. gti arragait 
V.22, sqerstn: apiaaaraah: sana 
( cOntinued on the next page} 
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and 26 to 31 have a clear meaning to that effect but as to 
warmataaaer ... ... , it may mean “conquered ” but it emphasises 
“ having attained sovereignty.” 


(4) The poem describes the conquests not in the order in 
which these took place but in a geographical sequence,’ making 
two divisions of verses 18 to 22 and 26 to 34, the former indicat- 
ing parts of Maharastra and the latter outside it. 


(5) There was not any country as Mahardstraka or Tri 
Maharastra between Malwa, Gurjaratré and Kosala in geogra- 
phical sequence, which history knows of. The name of that country 
in those days was Jejakabhukti, * the present day Bundelkhand 
and Baghelkhand, which is between M alws and Kosala which had 
not a bright history behind it. It was and isa hilly and back- 
ward country and thinly populated even today. The number of 
villages of both the countries together, acoording to 1931 census, 
is only 11213. It cannot be Mabar&stra and not certainly Tri 
Maharastra, 


(6) The proper place for the eulogies showered on Pulakeal 
( V. 25 ) ought to have been at the end of the conquests after 31st 
verse and not in the middie. These are given neither along with 
each conquest nor at the end of the desoription of all, but are 
attached to Maharastra only, when Pulakes! attained sovereignty 
and assymed the title of Paramesvara after bringing under his 
control such parts of Maharastra which were not so far in his 
possession. 


(7) It can be shown that linguistically his ancestral king- 
dom plus the countries mentioned in V. 18 to 22 formed in those 
days one unit. 


(continued from the previous page ) 


V. 26. Srasaita: sonia: ery 

V. 27. Geyqt Re aia 

Vi. 28. ard aa agate (ar) areraraingy ani 

V. 29. sajfanertiga: agar a assaahiarasaaa 
‘Vi. 30. RAG ag: det Thai 

V.3L. diaaracienal anges agg? wpatiediegieaagnay 


1 Annals of B. O. R. Vol. XIII, page 303. 
4 Med, His. Ind. by Vaidya { Hindu kings ), Vol. I: 361-62, 


A NOTE ON THE GOA COPPER-PLATE INSCRIPTION 
OF KING CANDRAVARMAN 


BY 
DINES CHANDRA SIRCAR 


Mr. Moreshwar G. Dikshit has recently published in the New 
Indian Antiquary, Vol. IV, August 1941, pp. 181-84, the text of 
a very interesting copper-plate inscription found in Goa and 
belonging to a king called Candravarman. As regards the pedi- 
gree of this king, Mr. Dikshit observes, “ It is not clearly stated 
in the inscription to what family he (i.c., Candravarman ) be- 
longed. But from the figure of the vardha appearing on | the 
seal] resembling the seal on [ the] Halsi Plates, we would like 
to take him as belonging to the Kadamba dynasty. Like many 
of the Kadamba kings his name ends with varman. The plates 
are dated according to the regnal year, a practice which is noted 
in almost all the Kadamba records. Besides, { the ] Kadamba 
family is ( the ) one of the early dynasties known to have ruled 
in Goa and its adjoining territories on the western sea-board of 
India in the fifth century, the period to which our plates belong.” 
Mr. Dikshit seems to be right in ascribing the record, appsr- 
ently on palaeographic grounds, to the fifth century A. D.; but 
his arguments for the suggestion that king Candravarman be- 
longed to the Kadamba dynasty do not appear to be quite con- 
vincing. Ax all the known Early Kadamba charters do not bear 
the vara@ia emblem and as this particular emblem ia known to 
have been used by other dynasties as well, the seal of the Goa 
grant does not furnish any conclusive evidence. The name of 
the king ending in varmen and the date in regual year are quite 
coremon features, and no special importance can be attached to 
them. There is again no definite evidence in the present state 
of our knowledge to prove that the whole of Goa formed a part 
of the Early Kadamba kingdom in the fifth century. On the 
other hand, the phraseology of the epigraph in question does not 
resemble that of any of the known Early Kadamba records. A 
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passage like mahiisena-malrgananudhyaGnim manawya-sagotranam 
hariti-putrinam kadambanam, usually found in Kadamba inscri- 
ptions, cannot be traced in this record. It is therefore not impos- 
sible that Candravarman of the Goa plates belonged to a dynasty 
different from that of the Early Kadambas, whose kingdom did 
not possibly extend beyond the southern fringe of Goa, In the 
present note, I am going to suggest some emendations in the text 
of the Goa grant as published by Mr. Dikshit. I shall also try 
to explain the passages, no interpretation of which has been att- 
empted by him. My reading of the record is based on the facsi- 
mile published in the New Indian Antiquary, op. cit., and on inked 
impressions kindly supplied by Mr. Dikshit. 


Mr. Dikehit’s transoript of the Gos grant runs as follows: 
First PLATE 
tee cee cee cee cee ATER eee ee 
woe APTA TATU YA a ATA ART 
afratarergrarsragT 
- Ota Niaet az aASAATAT 
SECOND PLATE : First Side 
va Rrageaaraerara aeiea(a) 
wie) aedoiteren aa(st) [*] cathraeetarara 
Os warareorrarrarnntaea 
at sfaneaara: tetata see ... 
SECOND PLATE: Second Side 
9 ara wed aIqTTTSITIT(aer) B- 
10 aad gorva qarai usanfaneaat 
11 2a [*) arearararcettfeat ot aetey 


me whe 


wor anu 


The aksaras read m@ryya in 1.1 are either m=Gryya or mauryya, 
and the aksara immediately before that is clearly n@ or nim. If 
the following aksara is ma, nd may indicate a sasthyanta word 
referring to the family to which Candravarman belonged ; but 
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if mau is preferred, although na@m in that case may indicate a 
similar sasthyanfa word, n@ would suggest a trfiyanta word quali- 
fying mahdrajena in 1.2. The aksara after ryya lovks like pra, and 
the next aksara may be /@, n@ or ra. The word may be prunayna; 
but no definite assertion is possible. Ifis however not impro- 
bable that the Mauryas are actually indicated in the passage. 
‘We know that there was a Maurya dynasty in the Konkan 
and another in Rajputana. These Mauryas apparently claimed 
descent from the Kumara viceroys stationed at Ujjayini and 
Suvarnagiri atthe time of the Maurya emperors of Magadha. 
Candravarman of Goa may have had some relations with the 
Mauryas of Konkan. 

There are traces of two aksaras at the beginoing of |. 2 before 
$ricandra*. The second of them may be eri, sez, ati or mi. ‘Lhe 
word may have been something like ¢ejasvi° ; but the possibility 
of word like gomt® ia not altogether excluded. It should how- 
ever be admitted that the reading gominii or gomindm may also 
be hazarded before méryya or miuryyain}.1. The first half of 
that line cannot be satisfactorily deciphered; but a symbol for 
siddham followed by s{v*) aLs*] ¢[:*] efja*] [ya-candra) [purak*a] 
[¢] may not be wholly absurd. Candravarman may have then 
belonged to the family of the Gomins of Goa, to which Devaraja 
of the Siroda grant also belonged. The capital of the Gomins was 
at Candrapura, modern Candor in Goa, and it may be con- 
jectured that it was named sfter an earlier Candravarman of 
the same family. But my suggestion regarding the reading and 
interpretation of 1.1 and the first two aksuras of 1.2 are only 
tentative. 

The rest of 1.2 is all right in Mr. Dikshit’s transcript; 1 would 
only suggest avanata in place of his bhkuvanuta. In 1. 3 the text 
reads °richurifa (to be corrected to “raécchurita) and yugale® (with 
°na of yugalena at the beginning of the nextline). Possibly a 
word like ctid@ occurs at the beginning of 1. 3, but a little below 
the lavel of the line owing to the hole for the ring of the seal. 
Line 4 reads °na iali(ita-pritikaram maga(dha?) satraka-nama- 
vata® with [°x=da*]a{m*] at the beginning of the next line. The 
gift of king Candravarman to the great monastery at Sivapura 
(located at Candor in Goa) was therefore a vita which meana 
“ an enclosure, a piece of enclosed ground, court,” or “a garden, 
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park, orchard, '' The epithet latita-pritikara possibly points to the 
second meaning. The concluding part of the sentence in 
15-6 reads: sarvva-deyelna yulkialm] sarvva-pariharena, Then 
comes a description of the boundaries of vaifa (1 6): 
ultarato  nirkranthu-ksetr-Gvas[anam*|, etc. Nirkranths may 
be a personal name; though it is tempting to suggest 
the correction nirgrantha, Mr. Dikshit reads ca at the be- 
ginning of 1.7. The context however seems to require pirvv- 
afah, though { am unable to make anything out of the iraces on 
the impression. The rest of }. 7 reads: ksetram bhagna~tatika- 
vylighra-pagina-pariyanta® with [°kam] at the beginning of the 
next line. Pariyantaka seoms to be a Prakritism for Sanskrit par- 
yanla and vyaghra-pasana may refer to a damaged stone of a scul: 
ptured tiger on the bank ofa pond. Mr. Dikshit reads fo at the 
beginning of 1. 8; but his reading of the rest of that line and ll. 
9-10 soems to be all right. I would only suggest udaka~patalst*] 
manta{m*] and pratists( sthita-vars'e*) (devil [1i*]ye. Daksipa~paser- 
matah in 1,8 may indicate “ to the south and west” instead of the 
usual “ to the southwest.” I cannot be sure about the name of 
the month which may have contained three aksaras one at the end 
of 1.9 and two ast the beginning of 1.10. Lines 11-12 givea 
verse in the anustubh metre the first half of which is clearly ama 
(tma)n3 v=aparen=ZGpi yo dattam sa(m*) hare= punah*), The third 
and fourth padas of the stanza which sre in 1. 12 cannot be satis- 
factorily deciphered, though the first and last words may respe- 
etively be punya and yatha. 

With the exception of the doubtful lines 1 and 12, therefore, 
my reading of the Goa grant of Candravarman runs as follows: 
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FIrsT PLATE 


**érl-candravarmma-maharajena avanata-nand-samanta- 
{ cuda? ] mani-maricibhir=al c* 1] churita~pada-padma- 
yugale- 
na lali (li) ta-pritikaram mada(dha ?) satraka-nama-vata— 
SECOND PLATE: First Side 
{ n=da*) tta[m*] sivapura-mahavibaraya sarvva-deye 
[na yu ]~ 
kta(m) sarvva-pariharena uttarato nirkrantha-ksetr— 
dvac{Anam*] 
[parvvatah?] ksetra[m*] bhagna-tataka-vyaghra-pAsina-~ 
pariya( rya )nta- 
{kazp] daksina~pascimatah parvvatasya udaka-pita— 
SECOND PLATE: Seeond Side 
[a1*} manta[m*] sarvva-sapada-réjapurusa-pravesa- 
vivarjjitam [oai?]- 
[tra?] -mase krena-pakse dasamyam rajya-pratisti (sthi)- 
ta-vars{e*] (dvi]— 
[t1*] ye [1I*] 
atma(tma)naé v=Aparen=4pi yo dattam sa{m*] haret=pu 


The meaning ia perfectly clear. Ido not think any trangla- 
tion of the lines is necessary. 


STUDIES IN THE GROWTH OF MODERN TAMIL 
BY 


©. 8. SRINIVABACHARI 
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Valuable pioneer work was done by the early European 
missionaries in the encouragement of South Indian vernaculers, 
particularly of Tamil. The celebrated St. Francis Xavier, who 
commenced his Indian missionary career among the Paravas of 
the Fishery oosst near Cape Comorin, arranged to have the 
Creed, the Ave Maria, the Lord’s Prayer and the Decalogue ren- 
dered into Tamil and himself committed the translations to 
memory.’ Robert De Nobili and Constantius Beschi (1680-1747) 
produced really wonderful work by their untiring labours in 
this field. Nobili served the famous Madura Mission for about 
half a contury from 1606 when he landed in India and combined 
in his own person the Sany@sin and the Pandit, both of the 
essentisliy Hindu type. Father Beschi, better known as Vira- 
maha Munivar in literary tradition, spent the years 1710-47 in 
Isbouring in the Tamil districts and acquired marvellous 
mastery over classical Tamil, “ as no other European seems to 
have ever acquired over that or any other Indian language.” * 
Father Nobili? aimed at gaining a hearing from the Brahmans 
and at showing himself to be their equal in nobility of social 
status as well as in learning; and in order to gain adherents, he 
had to preserve them by all lawful means from social ostracism. 
With respect to the acquisition of Sastraic learning, he was 
necessarily a pioneer. The writings that he had left come to 
near iwenty volumes embodied in Tamil, Telugu and Sanskrit. 


{ R.Caldwell: History of Tinnevelly ( 1881 ), p. 233. 
Father Beschi of the Society of Jesus: His Times and Writings ( 1918), 
pp. 2-4. 
2 D'Oraay gives an account of Nobili in his Portuguese Discoveries, 
Dependencies and Missions in Asia ond Africa (1893), pp, 251-261; vide 
Caldwell : pp. 232-244, 
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Even before Nobili’s time Tamil books were printed as early 
as 1577-79, Soon after Nobili’s time the firat printed Tamil Dio- 
tionary was brought out at Cochin in 1679 by Father A. de 
Proenza and in the following year there appeared a new Tamil 
Grammar by Baltasar da Costa. The famous Danish Mission at 
Tranquebar published in 1716 the well-known Tamil Grammar 
of Ziegenbalg'. All these are very rare, or not available at all. 

Beschi deserves most prominent mention in this respect. 
He was an Italian missionary priest of the Order of Jesuits and 
brought out a number of works, grammars, dictionaries, theo- 
logical treatises and classical poems. His well-known work 
on‘The Grammar of the Common Dialect of the Tamil Lan- 
guage’ was written in 1728 for the use of his confreres in the 
mission. It was published in the Tranquebar Press in 1737 and 
later translated into English twice, first in 1806 and then more 
authoritatively by G. W. Mahon in 1848, Father Besse says that 
Anquetil du Perron, the pioneer French Orientalist, presented 
an abridged French translation of his grammar to the Biblio- 
theque Nationale of Paris. Beschi’s Grammar of High Tamil was 
written in Latin and dated 1730. It remained unpublished for 
nearly two centuries, when the texts along with an English 
translation were brought out by B. G. Babington. Beachi is 
oredited with two works on the Tamil language: (a) The Tonnul 
Vilakkam all in Tamil; and (b) Tha Clavis ( humantorum littera- 
rum sublimioris Tamutici tdiomatis ), Both these works are divided 
into five parts, embracing prosody, rhetoric, composition, ortho- 
graphy and etymology, The firat work has been published 
several times ; and a prose version of it, is included in the Rev. 
W. Taylor’s Catalogue Raisonnee ; of Oriental Manuscripts with the 
Government of Madras; while the work itself is examined as Ms. 
No, 2179. Mr. Taylor says that the Ms. prose version has the 
appearance of having been a class book, when the Madras College 
had a native school attached to it. The noted French scholar of 
Tamil, Julius Vinson, ranks the Clavis among the doubtful works 





1 G. Grierson: Linguistic Survey of India (Vol, IV, Munda and 
Dravidian )—p. 302. 

The first Tamil types were cut by J. Gonsalves, at Coohin, in 1577. The 
first dictionary printed was a Tamil—Portuguese one brought cut at Cochin 
in 1679 by Proenza. 
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of Beachi, though Dr, A. G. Burnell, the author of South Indian 
Palaeography, had no doubt about Beschi having written it: and 
he had it printed at Tranquebar in 1876 from a manuscript, which 
he thought had been “ revised by the author in person.”’ There 
was also his great Tamil Classic, The Tembavani, in 36 cantos, a 
long and highly wrought religious epic on St. Joseph, which 
“the Tamils could not believe was the work of a foreigner, ”' 

Beschi’s works in prose are the following: 

(1) The Védiar-Oloukkam, a series of considerations touch- 
ing the duties of one called to an aposotolical life. The style of 
this is ssid to be rich and sparkling, whilst the argumentation 
is close and forcible, the thoughts profound and striking, and the 
imagination displayed in it large and exalted. 

(2) The Gniana~Ounartal also in prose, a didactic and doct- 
rinal work of a very elevated style. 

(3) The well-known Paramuria-Gourou-Cadei or tale of 
the foolish priest and his disciples, also known as The Adventures 
of Guru Noodle. 

(4) A commentary in Tamil and in Latin on the Kura/.? 

Boschi was averse to introducing any Sanskrit terms and 
expressions into his Tamil works and aimed at acquiring a per- 
foctly pure and idiomatic style. His Sadur Agaradi i, e, quadru- 
ple dictionary consists of five parts and was first compored in 
the years 1732-47, and was later published by the Madras College 
under the supervision of two Tamil pandits who revised the 
manuscript and added a snpplement. It has been reprinted 
several times. His Tamit-—Lalin Dictionarium has a long Latin 
preface in which the author compares himself to St. Paul “the 
custodian of the garments of those who stoned St. Stephen ”; and 
praised Father Bourzes, the author of a Tamil-Latin—Dictionary, 
which had been very useful to him in this compilation, He also 
planned a Portuguese-Latin-Tamil Dictionary, of which the 
Mission House at Trichinopoly possesses the second part. * 


4 Nelson: The Madura Country, a Manual ( 1868), Part III, p. 299. 
° Latin reproduced in G. W. Pope’s The Sacred Eurrat (1886) and 
based on a Ms. used by Graul. 
& A Dictionary of the Common Dialect (Tamil) is also attributed to 
him, aa well as a Tamil-English Dictionary, mentioned in the preface to 
( continued on the next pags ) 
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Protestant missionary effort followed suit and the well-known 
pioneer missionaries of the Tranquebar Danish Mission, Ziegan- 
balg and Plutscho, learnt Tamil “ without dictionary, grammar 
or munshi.”” They translated the New Testament into Tamil in 
the years 1708-11 and aubsequently took up the Hebrew Bible. 
The Tamil version of the Old Testament begun by Zieganbalg 
was completed in 1725; it was the Magnum opus of the mission- 
sries and received two letters of appreciation and encomium 
from King George I of England. Besides the Tranquebar Mission 
Press, which subsequently brought out a history of the church 
in Tamil, the S. P.C. K. started a press for Tamil printing in 
Madras in 1711 and cooperated with the former. Zieganbalg’s 
Dictionarium Tamulicum was written in 1712; a Tamil Grammar, 
by ©. T. H. Walter, appeared in 1739 and the famous Tamil Gra- 
mmar of Fabricius and Breithaupt was issued in 8 second edition 
in 1789. Among these early missionaries, the scriptural system 
of instruction, the training of school masters and catechists, the 


( continued from the previous page ) 

hia Védiar Oloukkam. These are however not available. He is alo credited 
with a Tamil~French Dictionary (1744). The popularity of the Quadruple 
Dictionary ia evidenced by ‘the large number and the wide provenance 
of cadjan manuscripts of thia work.*’ Its title, as originally published 
by J, Vinson, is as follows :—“ Thesaurum Linguse Tamulicae ad pleniorem 
planioremque seriptorum Tamulensium intelligentiam collegit ac quatuor 
in partes digessit Constantius Josephus Beschiua e Societate Jesu, in 
regno Madurensi Missionarius ad usum ejus-dem Societatia Missionar- 
jorum A.D,MDOCXXXIL.” Its value is best summarised as follow: 
“This Dictionary broke off completely from the methods of the ancient, 
indigenous works, Its introductory verse declared that the metrical form 
of the early Nikantu works was purposely abandoned, as it tended to 
obscurity, rather than clarity. A strictly alphabetical order was followed. 
In reapect of the Jexical matter, the ancient ‘hard word’ tradition was 
abandoned for the first time and several ordinary words were included.” 
The 4 parts comprise (1) peyar, giving the several meanings of every 
word ; (2) porul, grouping together words of the same meaning; (3) tokai, 
showing the subordinate species of the technical and general terms o 
science and literature ; and ( 4) totai, forming a rhyming dictionary. Thi» 
work contains an index treatment of all the special features of the Nékan{r 
works. (see The Tamil Lexicon, University of Madras, Introduotion-- 
pp. XXXVI et seq. 
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publication of manuals of the grammars of the vernaculara and 
of translation of the Bible, were the methods employed, and they 
opened not merely western education among the people, but also 
an era of critical study of these languages. Under the illustrious 
Christian Frederick Swartz, who laboured in the Chola country 
for nearly half a century from 1750, and his contemporaries and 
colleagues, Gericke, Kohloff and Kiernsnder, translation of 
scriptures and other works went on increasing, with large aids 
from the 8. P.C, K. In 1779, appeared the ‘ Malabar and English 
Dictionary ’ of Fabricius and Breithaupt. 


Government was not behind hand in the encouragement of 
Tamil literature, It undertook the publication of the works in 
the Dravidian languages, worked a press of its own attached to 
the College of Fort St. George, which was similar in character 
and function to the College of Fort William started by Wellesley, 
The College also supervised the instruction of munshis and of 
other persons who were trained as Jaw officers and pleaders in 
the native courts. One of the chief objects of ths College was to 
promote the acquisition of “ a knowledge of the general grammar 
and connection of the several languages of South India and of 
some acquaintance with the sources whence they spring.”’ One 
of the earliest scholars trained by the College was Muttuswami 
Pillai, the biographer of Beschi. Chidambaram Pandaram, the 
head Tamil master of the College, wrote a book on the Tamil 
language, entitled ‘ A Brief Exposition of the Tamil.’ The tran- 
slation of the Vijfinesvariyam and of the Vyavaharakangam, 
corresponded with the 8th and 9th books of Sir William Jones’s 
translation of the Jnstitutes of Manu. Government greatly helped 
the Rev. Mr. Rottler in the compilation of hie famous Tamil 
Dictionary, The continued assistance rendered by the College 
Board to Mr. Rottler and his successor, Mr. Taylor, in the com- 
pilation of the former’s Tamil-English Dictionary is seen in the 
association of T. Venkatachala Mudali, a certified teacher of 
the College, with the work of revision. This work refers nearly 
all words to their roots or primitives; the synonyms were lar- 
gely drawn from the Sadur Agaradi, while Beschi’s manuscript 
dictionary, Tamil and French, by Du Bourges seem to have been 
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made use of to some extent, as well as Fabricius’ Jami and 
English Dictionary. ' 

In 1851, one Captain Ouchterlony solicited patronage for his 
Taril-English Lexicon. In 1853 the College Board solicited from 
Government authority for retaining the Rev. Mr. W. Taylor’s 
servioes for the formation of a Catalogue Raisonnee of the Oriental 
Masnuaecripts accumulated in the College Library. According to 
C. P. Brown, who had a hand in accumulating the Mackenzie 
Mss. in the Madras College Library, the method adopted by 
Taylor was unsatisfactory, as he was acquainted with colloquial 
Tamil alone and unskilled in chronology, and did not use the 
right method and phraseology in explaining the works, In 1854, 
the Rev. M. Winslow, American Missionary in Madras, solicited 
from Government patronage to his prospectus of a Comprehensive 
Tamil and English Dictionary of High and Low Tamil. This work 
superseded all earlier works and helped in proving that “ in its 
poetic form, the Tamil is more polished and exact than the Greek, 





1 Rottler’s work was valuable in several respects; but it was “too 
limited in its vocabulary and deficient in astrological, mythological and 
acientifio terms," It was particularly Jacking much that was in usage 
among the Tamils of Jaffna. 

The epoch-making Tamil and English Dictionary of the Rev. M, Winslow 
(1862) was compiled with the belp of well-known Tamil scholars like 
Ramanuja KavirSyar, Visakapperumal Lyer, Viraswami Chettyar, Atimilam 
Mudaliyar and Abraham Alliene and based on material collected by lexico- 
@raphers like Percival, Spaulding, Tissera and Knight. This work included 
both the common and poetical dialects of the Tamil language and the 
principal astronomical, astrological and mythological, as well as the 
botanical, scientific and official terms as well ss the names of many authors, 
poots, heroes and gods, besides information on the religion, philosophy avd 
customs of the Tamils, 

The development of Tamil lexioography was due to Dr. G. W. Pope, 
Viavanatha Pillai, the compiler of the Jaffna Dictionary, C. W. Katiraivel 
Pillai, A Kumaraswami Pillai and others, who developed both the unilingual 
and bilingual s . The Madura Sangham Dictionary was based on the 
work of C. W. Katiraivel Pillai but it is not full throughout its course. The 
orowning achievement in Tamil Lexicography is The Tamil Lexicon publish- 
ed under the authority of the University of Madras (1924-1936 in six 
volumes and s supplement ), Its fullness and erudition have illustrated the 
statement of Sir J, A. H. Murray that the growth of Lexicography develops 
slowly “ adown the a 
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and in both dialects with its borrowed treasures more copioug 
than the Latin.” About the same date Celdwell’s work on 
Dravidian Affinities (_A comparative Grammar of the Dravidian on 
South Indian Group of Languages) was published, Government 
réndering him also some help. Thus before the Company's rnie 
ended a brighter day had dawned for Tamil studies with the 
publication of the works of Winslow, Caldwell and others, both 
linguistic and literary. 

Works undertaken on behalf of the Madras Government like 
Ellis, Mirasi Tenure, Robertson’s Glossary in Tamil and English of 
words used in the law-courts, may also be mentioned in this con- 
nection, as having helped in the promotion of linguistic studies 
to some extent. Mr. Richard Clarke of the Madras Civil Service 
collected a great volume of material relating to terms used in 
Government records, including Mubammadan law-terma; and 
his Mss. were useful to Professor Wilson in the compilation of 
his valuable Glossary. The publications of the Madras School 
Book Society, started in 1820, formed a most enlightened deve- 
lopment of vernacular literature, The abolition of the College 
of Fort St. George in 1854, and the constitution of a Board of 
Examiners instead, closed a most useful side of Governmental 
activity. Now that the critical study and promotion of the ver- 
naculars is in full progress, it behoves us to remember gratefully 
and cherish the good pioneer work done by missionary enterprise 
and both direotly and indirectly by Government agency alsa, 
which was promptly and willingly taken advantage of by Indian 
acholars and students. It is not necessary to pursue the history 
of the development of Tamil in these fields. 


II 


Turning to the development of modern prose, till we come to 
the exegetical period in ths history of Tamil literature which 
may be said to have lasted from about 1200 to 1400 A. D. we 
could scarcely hear of any prose work atall. The Jainas and 
the Brahman Vaisnavas had some of their Puranas and religious 
works translated or rendered in prose. But these woks were 
mostly sectarian and were written in a composite or Sanskrit- 
Tamil style and in contrast to it the commentaries of great 

66 [ Annals, BO, R.1.} 
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echolars like Gunaségara, Nacchinarkiniyar or Adiyarkunallar 
were written in chaste Tamil. 

Coming down to modern times, works written wholly and 
deliberately in prose and not reckoning commentaries as such, 
modern prose may be said to begin with Beschi’s Védiyar 
Oloukkam, This famous missionary of the 18th century might 
be deemed to have been the father of the modern Tamil story 
also. He published two pieces of Tamil prose composition 
Aviveka Paripirna Gurukathai ( Adventures of Guru Noodle ) and 
Védiyar Oloukkam- addressed not to scholars, but to the common 
people; and he made Tamil literary prose, for the first time, 
“ come down to the level of the people at large, and in so doing, 
acquire simplicity in its diotion, easiness and agility in its move- 
ments quite in consonance with their subjects.” Beschi’s prose 
style was inthe colloquial as distinguished from the gramma- 
tical dialect and, though good, ia not of ‘ pre-eminent excellence.’ 
And now, after the lapse of two centuries, his prose works are in 
comparatively greater demand than his poetry, which, howsoever 
much admired by scholars, ie not read largely. 

According to the learned Dr. R. Caldwell, good colloquial 
prose in Tamil, so necessary for the story and the novel, began 
only in the 19th century as an entirely new style of composition 
and the father of this species of composition in Tamil was 
Téndavardéya Mudaliar at one time a teacher in the college of 
Fort St. George, an institution that was mainly devoted to the 
training of civilian cadets in the languages and laws of the 
country. His Tamil prose version of the Panchatanira is marked 
by a flowing, elegant and yet perfectly intelligible style. 
Arumukha Névalar, a scholar of Jaffana ( 1822-1876) took up 
the task and wrote a number of works in prose covering 
variety of topics, like biographies of saints, essays on miscella- 
neoua subjects and readers for students, all written in a style 
which was “ neither archaic nor foreign ... ... and free from the 
old monotony and mere agglomeration and capable of being used 
for a variety of purposes.’ The proper Tamil prose style was 
made by him, easy, clearand elegant with a very agreeable 
rhythm. 

There has been « considerable amount of literary activity in 
Tamil from almost the beginning of the 19th century. The in- 
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troduction of printing which could be traced back, in the field 
of Tamil types, even to the first decade of the 18th century, gave 
a powerful impulse to the publication of classical works, and in 
8 lesser measure, to the production of new works, the major 
portion of which was in prose. According to the Rev. J. Mur- 
doch's Classified Catalogue of Tamil Printed Books ( printed in 
Madras up to 1865 ) there were at that date 103 Tamil works in 
poetry and drama and 42 tales as against works in Bengali 
numbering 53 and 53 respectively. Though superior in point of 
numbers, Dr. Murdoch tells us that the Tamil publications were 
“merely reprints of old books or feeble modern imitations of 
them and that there was far more intellectual activity in 
Bengal.” 

The new Tamil schoo) of novelists proper may be ssid to open 
with Védanayakam Pillai ( 1824-89 ) who wrote a romance named 
Pratapa Mudatiar Charitram and a story entitled Suguna Sundari 
Charitram, Both contain good maxims and the ideas conveyed are 
above any charge of being sectarian; and the style of the former 
work is regarded as a model for romance writers. Professor P. 
Sunderam Pillai of Trivandrum (1855-97) wrote the MJanonma- 
niyam, se good Tamil drama in five acts, based on Lytton’s ‘The 
Secret Way’, one of the Lost Tales of Miletus. It is ‘‘ full of 
purple patches,” rich in dramatic beauty and flowing with scie- 
ntific and philosophical ideas; and its “ Invocation to God” has 
become a household property among the Tamils. 

Rajam Iyer, the editor of ‘ Awakened India,’ a monthly jour- 
nel devoted to religion and philosophy, wrote a very arresting 
novel ‘ Kamalambal’ or ‘ The Fatal Rumour,’ depicting the vici- 
saitudes of a middie-class Brahman family of the Tamil country 
and containing “ vivid descriptions and brilliant character-ske- 
tehes.” A. Madhaviah, another talented writer, wrote an 
incomplete novel, by name, Savitri Charitram, in an early volume 
of the Tamil Journal, Viveka ChintG@mani, and some time later, 
brought out his great novel, Padmd@vati, in two parts. Mr. 
Madhaviah has been judged to be a typical realistic novelist. 
He himself writes in the preface to ‘ Padmévati’ that the first 
works really entitled to be called novelg in Tamil were Prema- 
kalavati and PratGpa MudaliGr Chariiram. Of these two the former 
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may not deserve the name of novel proper on account of a number 
of features; while the latter may be said to belong more to the 
category of romance. Madhaviah holds that, in the novel proper, 
characters belonging to the lower orders of society may be made 
to speak in their broad brogue, but wherever the author has to 
describe the narrative or an incident or situation, his style must 
he grammatically faultless, easy and elegant. 


One Saravana Pillai, a native of Jaffna, wrote a realistic 
novel, Mohanangi, based on Kingsley’s Hypatta. 8. Ramaswami 
Aiyangar wrote his Kamalini; and C. R. Srinivasa Aiyangar 
published several works, Vidydranya Nagar, the Tiiler’s Daughter, 
the Ungrateful Son, etc. Rajavelu Chettiar has written the interest- 
ing story, Anbdnanthan. In the last three decades and more the 
land has been flooded with hundreds of novels which are adapt- 
ations of detective stories of the west or renderings of erotic 
and exciting narratives like the novels of G. W. Reynolds and 
the French School of Flaubert, Zola, etc. They display in an abun- 
dant and even nauseating degree of the sensationalism, the lack 
of moral purpose and the catering to the vulgar passions of the 
ordinary readers that are characteristic of the novel of the pre- 
sont day in a large measure. The output of such novels in abun- 
dant. Vaduvur K, Doraiswami Aiyangar and Arni Kuppu- 
awami Mudaliar have written novels by the dozen which have 
had a wide circulation ; and there is, besides, the growing pra- 
ctice of issuing novels in serial parts in journals which are week- 
lies or monthlies. As one writer, Purnalingam Pillai, well re- 
marks, “ what was pure and instructive at firet became lax and 
lewd, and though the plots are well knit, they cannot be placed 
in the hands of boys and virgins with safety. However quest- 
ionable the morals of legions of novels and novel stories issued 
from the press, month by month, prose works are multiplying in 
Tamil, and the great want, once felt, is now being met, though 
not in the desired form and manner. In most cases the present 
day novelists care less for style than for producing impressions 
or tickling the readers.” 

Popular Journals, weekly and monthly, have become, in an 


increasing measure, the vehicles of serially published novels. 
The Swadesamitran Weekly and the very popular Ananta 
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Vikatan are outstanding examples of this olass of service for the 
novel. Kalatmaga? and Kalki are also popular and very effective 
in the imparting of instruction on various subjects, scientific, 
cultural and otherwise, to the youth and the women of our Tamil 
land. 


The drama is but little removed from the novel. Sundaram 
Pillai’s Manonmantyam already referred to and the learned V. G. 
Suryanarayana Sastri’s Rupavati, Kalivati and Manavijnyam aro 
generally marked by a judicious mixture of prose and poetry, 
The prolific plays, both comic, farcical, moralistic and otherwise 
of Rao Bahadur P. Sambanda Mudsliar, a most popular play— 
wright and actor, still going strong, after an active career of 
nearly five decades, Lakshmana Pillai’s Veela Natakam fashion- 
ed after Sophocles, hie Satyavati modelled on Shakespear’s Cym- 
beline and his Ravi Varma, a historical drama in verse and prose 
combined, may also be noticed, besides the Rajabhakti an adapt- 
ation from a Marathi drama by Mr. V. C. Gopalaratnam and the 
Kattai Vandi of Professor K, Swaminathan, modelled on Gilbert. 
These are but selective illustrations. This notice of the modern 
Tamil drama is necessary here, as the popular drama has been 
and isthe twin of the popular novel also. The novel, like the 
drama, is in a large messure, & love tale or based on some stri- 
king plot or incident, fictitious or founded on some personal 
experience or historical incident. As in the drama, it has" a 
plot or plots and characters, donouements and catastrophes, and 
dialogues and narrations.” In the field of novel-writing only 
English-educated Tamil writers have made a name and achieved 
success, It is as yet too early to predict the full effect and the 
future of the detective novels. In some the construction of the 
plot and the development of interest and vividness of style have 
a great value. The historic and domestic novel is still in its 
infantile stage of development and small in quantity. There 
have been translations and adaptations from Bankim Chander 
Chatterji, from Tagore and from a few other famous Indian 
writers. 

Mr. T. M. Ponnuswami Pillai, who was for long an official at 
Rangoon, wrote a few novels with the purpose of giving a good 
social turn to Tamil life. These are held to be entirely devoid of 
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obnoxious elements. Rajam Iyer and Madhavish already men- 
tioned, Pandit 5, M. Natesa Sastry, who was also well-known 
for hie studies in Tamil Epigraphy, Rangaraju who wrote many 
novels, the well-known Vedandyaksam Pillai and the Dramatist 
P. Sambands Mudaliar, who has given to the Tamil stage an 
entirely new turn bothin the technique of acting and in the 
subject matter of plays, may be remembered in this connection. 


The Panchataniram of Tandavaraya Mudaliar is held by oritica 
to be the best Tamil prose work extant and combines a happy choice 
of expression, a good selection of vocabulary and grammatical 
correctness, An ideal is found as regards the balance of style in 
the classic commentary on the Jivakachintamani of Nachchina- 
tkintyar. A peculiar dignity of style is noticed in the prose of 
Sivagnana Yogi while lucidity of style contributes to the simple 
charm and excellence of Arumuga Navalar’s prose. The new 
school of Tamil soholars would place particular stress upon 
choice of expression and on the preference of Tamil words wher- 
ever possible to words of Sanskritic origin. Word-coining for 
new sciences and branches of knowledge is going on; but the 
arrival at suitable formulaes for proceeding in this important field 
has been attended with numerous complexities and difficulties 
It is not fully realised in every quarter that a growing language 
cannot but take up words, expressions and idioms even from other 
languages with which it has been brought in close and enduring 
contact. 


As regards biography proper it has not been well developed 
as one of the features of modern Tamil. A model work in this 
field has been set up on & learned and classic scale by Maha- 
mahopadhyaya V. Swaminatha Aiyar, the ‘ Prince’ of Tamil 
scholars and editors, fortunately yet spared to us, in his two- 
volumed ‘ Life of Minakshisundarm Pillai of Trichinopoly’ and 
in his very informative Autobiography appearing in parts, Both 
these works may be held to embody, in one element or another, 
all the principal features in the revival of Tamil studies during 
the last century. As has been remarked by an emient authority, 
“A new impetus was given to prose composition only during the 
early part of the last century by the Tamil pandits of the early 
Madras University of whom Tandavaraya Mudaliar, Viraswami 
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Chettiyar, and Saravapapperumal Aiyar deserve special mention. 
In the latter part of the nineteenth century a number of Tamil 
prose works, translations as well as original productions, were 
published by learned Tamil scholars. The labours of the late 
T. E. Srinivasa Raghava Chariysr and Arumuga Navalar may 
still be in the memory of every lover of Tamil literature, And 
the foremost among the living writers of Tamil prose and scho- 
larly commentaries is andobtedly Mabamahopadhyaya V. Swami- 
natha Aiyar Avergal...... who may be styled the Nachchinarki- 
niyar of the present day." 


Thus Tamil proge which first appeared in the shape of passages 
interspersed in lengthy poetical compositions, and subsequently 
in the shape of commentaries, was used by Jaina and Vaishnava 
writers more fully in their works in what was known as the 
manipravala style. This development produced a literature of 
philosophical disquisitions, stories, translations and criticisms ; 
and it is making itself felt inthe sphere of the novel and the 
drama, Thus proses, as contrasted with the Tamil of poetry and’ 
and the Tamil of the stage, is coming into its own; and for 
Tamil prose a good time is ahead. 


“There is a good time coming yet, 
A good time coming, 

The proper impulse has been given, 
Wait a little longer. ” * 


1 M. Srinivasa Iyengar: Tamil Studies ( First Series ), 1914, p. 230. 

2 V.S, Chengalvaraya Pillai: History of Tamil Prose Literature, 1928, 
p. 50. 

The ourious reader who oares to go into the details of the Tami! Literary 
figures, both writers and patrons, is referred to Mm. V. Swaminathe Aiyar’s 
work, Tamil of the Sangam Age ahd the Tamil of the later Ages, 
( Madras 1929 ). 


THE HARMONISING OF LAW WITH THE REQUIREMENTS 
OF ECONOMIC CONDITIONS ACCORDING TO THE 
ANCIENT INDIAN DHARMASASTRAS, ARTHASASTRAS 
AND GRHYASUTRAS' 

BY 
Dr LUDWIK STERNBACH, UNIVERSITY Krakow, Lwow (POLAND) 

1. The particular rules of the law are always changeable. The 
History of Law shows that this change in the particular rules 
depends on the change of circumstances prevailing between one 
period and another and that this change of circumstances is in the 
first place to be found in the change of the economic situation. 
Depending as they do on the economic changes the legal rules 
have to be changed or rather nave to be harmonised with the chang- 
ed economical circumstances, This phenomenon is to be found in 
all the law-codes in which one can trace the development of legal 
rules. To trace the rules concerning the harmonising of the Law 
with the requirements of economic conditions according to the 
Ancient Indian Dharmasastras, Arthasastras and Grhyasitras is 
not an easy task. No chronology exists in India. The whole problem 
becomes complicated because the sources were not written down 
in the same place and these lawbooks were applicable in 
different territories of India. Although it is possible to assign pro- 
bable dates and places to the composition of these sources on basis 
of language we can never rely upon such a hypothesis. Probably 
the greater part of the rules which we find in the law-sources had 
been transmitted from mouth to mouth before they were written 
down by a writer. One of the writers may have written down all 
that he heard on the subject, although some of the rules which he 
gives are archaic and of no value. Another writer sometimes gives 
his own views, sometimes the views of other savants and Jaw-schools 
and sometimes he combines his views with those of the savants and 
the law-schools, On the basis of the Ancient Indian Law-sources it 
is not possible to say with certainty that thelaws which were valid 
atthe time they were written down had not been progressively evolved, 
Therefore, from the point of view of law, the India. law-system can be 
discussed only as a static and not as a dynamic law, although there is 
no doubt that the Indian Law, like all other laws, has its gradual deve- 
lopment, Only the stages of the development are in the majority of 
cages not known, Therefore, it is necessary to restrict the scope of 


1. The paper was presented to the XI th All India Oriental Conference in 
Hyderabad, 
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this thesis. But in Ancient Indian Law which contains the germ 
of ali modern institutions of law, we can find some examples of the 
harmonising of Law with the requirements of economic condit- 
ions, although the Ancient Indian Law could be considered as static, 
We shall find here some interesting institutions which are related 
to this problem. I cite as a classical problem of this harmonising, 
the institution of interest. In no other Iaw-system do we find so 
many important facts bearing upon this problem. 

2. Although Megasthenes has stated that the notion of interest. 
is unknown in Ancient India! there is no doubt that such a notion 
prevailed in ancient times. This can be deduced from the fact that 
the most ancient law-sources contained not only a mention of this 
institution but devoted inuch space to it. 

The opposite of wealth (qa ‘is debt (#1). The development of 
this last: notion is similar to that of the Roman debitum. The 
general meaning of ‘obligation’ is still preserved in the law-books 
through the doctrine of the three debts which consist of sacrifices, 
generation of a son and the recitation of the Vedas, which have to be 
dedicated to the gods, ancestors and rsis. On the contrary the Vedas 
know already the word ‘rna’ as meaning ‘obligation of payment’ 
just as Indian arithmetic expresses the term of ‘minus’ by‘ rna’, plus 
by ‘ dhana’* or‘ sua’, The recovery of a debt raadana is the first of 
eighteen titles of law and in the majority of prescriptions concern- 
ing the legal proceedings the action for debt occupies-the first place. 
Even the entire legal proceeding in Manava Dharmasistra and 
Narada Smrti forms only one part of the law of debt. Accordingly 
Jolly correctly states that the ancient age of the latter institution 
is manifested in the strong emphasis on religious motive,viz. thatthe 
unpaid debts pursue the debtor in his successive existence and that 
he will be born again as a slave in the house of his creditor in order 
to repay the debt by his labour.? Elsewhere it is stated from a 
atrictly religious point of view that the profession of a money-iender 
kusidin and especially of an usurer vardhusin is not moral’, The 
usurer is compared to a thief.* 

A. In India the caste-system has always been of great importance 
in the formulation of legal rules. It is the same in the case of 
interest. The Brahmans and in some cases the Brahmans as well 





1 Ute daneizusi ute isasi daneizesthai. Fr. 27. B, 
2 Nar. 1-8 

3 J. Jolly-Recht u. Sitte p. 97 

4 Y, 1-123, vide Vas. I-41. 


67 [ Annals, B. O. R. Ij 
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as the Ksatriyas are not allowed to lend money on interest'. This 
is not permitted even in case of need. It is so stated in one of the 
most ancient Dharmasastras ie, in the Manava-~Dharmaéastra”. But 
the Yajfiavalkya-Dharmasastra, a slightly more advanced Law-book 
is in this instance in favour of the harmonising of law wih the 
requirements of economic conditions and partially breaks the relig- 
ious rules by determining that the lending of money on interest is 
for a Brahman a kind of maintenance in case of need’. According 
to the Yajiavalkya-Dharmasastraa Brahman as well as a Vaisya 
could in case of need lend money on interest for the purpose of 
gain. 

According to some Law-books there exist six categories of 
interest.* 

Kayika (arte) corporal interest i.e. the interest connected with 
manual labour or that which arises from the use of a pledged female 
quadrupede to be milked or of a male out to carry burdens’. 

Kalika ( afar) periodical interest i. e. the interest whichis due 
every month’, 

Cakravrddhi ( aatZ) i. e. interest on interest? (compound 
interest ). 

KaGrita ( aat ) stipulated interest i. e, the interest promised by 
the borrower®. It has to be paid always and is stipulated by the 
debtor himself, over and above the ordinary rate of interest and was 
promised in times of distress’, 

Sikhtivrddhi ( Rrargf&) hair interest i. e. interest which grows 
every day”. This interest is named ‘hair interest’ because it grows 
constantly like hair and does not cease growing except on the loss 
of the head that is to say, on payment of the principal". 

Bhogalabha (alera) interest by enjoyment i. e. the use of a 
mortgaged house or the produce of a field!*. 

1 Vas. II-40 

2 Mn. X~i17, 
3 Y. T1~41, 42 
4 Brh, G. 
5 Bh XI-6, G. xH-35, 
6 Brh, X1-5,6, 
7 Bph. XI-6, 
8 Brb. XI-6, G. XII-95, Katy. 498, 
9 Brh, XI-9. 
10 Brh, XI-7, Katy. 499. 
11 Brh, XI-8, 
12 Brh, XI-8, Katy. 500, 
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Tt is obvious from these six categories of interest that, even 
when only one kind of interest was known it was necessary for the 
institution of interest to adapt itself to the economic conditions, 
As Jong as the institution of interest was not widely spread it waa 
enough to have one general term: interest. Economic conditions, 
commerce, economic life, ete. created the distinction for example 
between ‘stipulated interest’, ‘ hair interest’ and ‘ corporal interest". 
There is also the question of the determination of the day of pay- 
ment and in ‘ stipulated interest’ the question of admission of a 
higher rate of interest which ordinarily were admitted in the Law- 
books'. Generally the rate of interest was determined and laid down 
in the Law-books, 

B, The rate of interest was determined in one way whena 
pledge was given and in another way when it was not given’. 

Concerning the rate of interest the majority of the Law-books 
refers to Vasistha’s** quotation®, There it is reported that the 
legal interest for money lent is at the rate of five Masus a month for 
twenty Karsdpanas®’, According to other Law-books the rate of 
interest amounts monthly to 1/80th part of the capital’, According 
to all Law-hooks the rate of interest in case of a pledged loan 
amounts monthly to 1} per-cent that is yearly to 15 per-cent. 

There are many exceptions to this rule which as in the Roman 
Law refer to the harmonising of Law with the requirements of eco- 
nomic conditions. 

And co although the rate of interest paid per month is in 
Kautilya’s Arthasastra® considered just, we find there the following 
sentence: ‘ Five panas per month per-cent is commercial] interest, ten 
panas per month per-cent is permissible in business which takes 
one across forests, Twenty panas permonth per-cent is permissi- 
ble among sea-traders’, Also we read in the Yajiiavalkya-Smrti 
that he whose trade takes him across the forest A hae to pay ten per- 
cent and sea-traders twenty per-cent"®, 

t Vi. 
2 Y. I-37, Mn. VHI-140. 
3 Vas. II-51, 
4 Vide G, XII-29. 
5 Mn. Nar. and others, 
6 Twenty Karsdpanas are equal to four hundred Masas. 
7 Y. 11-87, Mn. VHI-140, N.I-99, KE. U1, Ch. 3. Brb, XI-34, 
8 KIL Ch. 11 
9 KIMI, Ch, 11. 
9 


10 ¥, I-38. 
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It is clear that the rate of interest which in normal cireumstan- 
ces amounts to fifteen per-cent per year is much higher in cases when 
the borrower is expected to greater risk or danger, The increase in 
the rate of interest depends upon the greatness of risk. If it con- 
cerns commercial enterprises in which the debtor or his merchandise 
must travel through a forest, the rate of interest amounts to hundred 
and twenty per-cent per year and if it concerns commercial enter- 
prises in which the debtor or his merchandise must travel by sea- 
two hundred and twenty per-cent per year’. It ought to be also 
noted that in these cases it was permissible to agree voluntarily 
upon the term of interest®, 

Therefore in such enterprises where the capital appears to be 
endangered it is not possible to advance Joans with a fixed rate of 
interest which amounts to 14 per-cent per month because the lender 
realises that in such a contract he is running too great a risk, 

Therefore the law harmonised with the requirements of economic 
conditions permits in such cases to receive higher rates of interest 
or to agree to higher rates of interest. 

The same applies to the higher rates of interest in trade and 
commerce; and here the capital appears to be more endangered than 
in normally pledged loans. It is, however, connected with the rates 
of interest concerning to the not pledged Joans. 

Normally in the case of a commercial or trade loan the rate 
of interest amounts to two per-cent per month i. e. twenty four per- 
cent per year, However, this principle is not anywhere clearly 
determined but it follows from YAjfiavalkya'’s Smrti’. Most 
of the ancient commentators agree to this viewpoint*, From 
this we can see that here is another example of the harmonising of 
Law with the requirements of economic conditions, Such a not 
pledged Joan provided for in the Ancient Indian Law-books, like the 
Law-booke of other nations, is more exposed to danger than a pledged 
losn. In order that not pledged loans may be granted, the Ancient 
Indian Law-books allow higher rates of interest, that is, instead of 
1} per-cent per month—two per-cent per month, so as to safeguard 
against the risk. 

1. It ought to be noted that in Ancient India the danger by travelling by sea 

was greater than the danger in travelling through forests. 

2, ¥. II-38. 

3. Mn, VIII-141, N. E-101. 

4 Vide Y.II-3?, Mn. VITI-142, N. 1-100, Vi. VI-2, Vas. I-48 in which acoo- 
Fding to the order of the castes two, three, four and five per-cent monthly can be 
taken as interost, 
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C. It can be also found in the Ancient Indian Law-books that on 
some loans no interest is to be raised or that interest can be raised 
only at a lower rate than the ordinary rates of interest as for ex- 
ample “loans out of friendship.” It is a presswmplio juris that interest 
accrues on such loans only after the lapse of half a year, but after 
this lapse of time the debtor has to pay the normal rates of interest 
aa prescribed in the Law-books; the lender has however the right to 
conclude an agreement in which any rate of interest may be atipu- 
lated’, but as a rule it was not allowed to stipulate the rates of in- 
terest higher than was permitted in the Law-books. When the 
creditor claims back the capital with or without the interest and the 
debtor refuses to repay it on demand, the creditor who advanced the 
Joan out of friendship is entitled to claim together with the capital 
interest of the rate of five per-cent per month* And this rule is 
a further proof of the harmonising of Law with the requirements of 
economic conditions. We find here a kind of a conventional 
penalty which was introduced because of economic conditions (loans 
made out of friendship.) 

D. It must be borne in mind that in the case of an agreement in 
which the pledge is used by the creditor no interest can be asked.’ 
Thie rule is connected with the harmonising of Law with the re- 
quirements of economic.conditions. According to Medh., Gov., Nar., 
and Ragh,* the Law-books understand by pledge, that is being used,the 
field,the cattle and the slave. The fieldcan be cultivated and the pro- 
ducts of the field can be collected by the creditor, The cattle and the 
slaves can be usufructed. Instead of paying the interest it is more 
convenient to the contractors to agree to use the pledge and this 
because of economical circumstances. 


E. Because of the economic conditions Kautilya too declares 
that ‘interest on debts due from persons who are engaged 
in protracted sacrifices or who are suffering from a disease, 
or who are detained in the houses of their teacher for studies or 
who are either minors or too poor, shall not sccumulateS It 
is a debatable point whether the author speaks here of compound 
interest or of simple interest. However, for the purpose of the 





1 N. I-108, 109. See also Katy. 505. 

2, N. 1-109. 

3 Y. H-59, Mn. VIII~143, Vi. VI-5, G. XII~32, 

4, Vide S. B, E. XXV, P, 278; Loiseleur Des Longchamps: Lois de Manou, ad 
VILI-143. 

5, KI oh. lh 
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harmonising of Law with the requirements of economic 
conditions this is immaterial. It is worth while to note that even 
the most ancient Law-books do not contain a similar rule, In order 
to avoid any insecurity this rule was probably incorporated into 
the Law-books by Kautilya. Indeed the conviction existed that a 
sick man who can not earn was not liable to pay interest or 
compound interest.! 

F. The Ancient Indian Law-books have limited the possibilities 
of a usurer not only by the determination of the admissible scale 
of the rates of interest but also by the determination of the duration 
of the obligation of paying interest. According to the Ancient 
Indian Law-books the maximum duration of the obligation of paying 
interest varies. And so, for example, the duration of the obligation 
of paying interest on cornends in some instances after receiving 
half of the capital, in others after receiving the capital five-fold.* 

Narada rightly states that in some countries the loan may grow 
till twice the amount of the principal has been reached. In other 
countries it may grow till it becomes three, or four, or eight times 
the principal? The difference depends on the customs of the 
countries, 

For the problem of the harmonising of Law with the require- 
ments of economic conditions these rules are of importance because 
the limitation of possibilities of a usurer emphasises the application 
of Law to the economic conditions. They are also important because 
the duration of the obligation of paying interest to the creditor is 
dependent’ also on the importance of the relative objects in the 
economic life. For example the capital which consists of gold can 
be only doubled while the capital which consists of spirituous liquors 
can be increased eightfoid.* 

In order to understand better this matter I] specify it according 
to the Ancient Indian Law-books, 

Principally on gold the interest may make the debt double’, on 


1. ftis of great interest that K. further states that debes neglected for 
ten years, except inthe case of minors, aged persons, sick persons, persons 
involved in calamities or persons who are sojourning ‘abroad or have left 
the country except in the case of disturbances in the kingdom shall not be receiv- 
ed back, We read here about the rules of debts and of exceptions from these 
rules which are very characteristic and throw light on the application of Law to 
the economic conditions. Vide also Vas. I-49. 

2. K. & Brh. 

3, N. 1-106. 

4. Brh. 

5, ¥, 1-39, Ma, VII-151, Brh, XI-14, Vi. VI. 22, Vas. 11-44, N. 1-107, 
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clothes and base metals’ treble’ and according to other Law-books 
fourfoldon grain it is allowed to raise the original amount four 
times. The same applies to edible plants,* beasts of burden and wool! 
though, according to other Law-books, treble.’ After the debt has 
been double or treble ete. no further interest can be levied on the 
capital. Concerning the interest on stocks K.’ regulates that interest 
on stocks shall be one half of the profit if it remains on the same 
place and hag to be paid as each year expires. Borrowed money, 
which is lent for a long time abroad or is joined to the capital of 
the contractor has to give double of the contributed capital, We 
find here another good example of the harmonising of Law with 
the requirements of economic conditions which is similar to the rule 
of the higher rate of interest by travelling by sea sic, It also shows 
that the capital, which is more endangered i. e. which is sent 
for a long time abroad earns more interest than an ordinary loan, 
According to some Law-books, a loan of grain can rise four times® 
or five times’, According to Kaut.! interest on grain has to be 
paid after the ripening of the crops. It may rise to a mininum of 
half the loan dependent on ‘the prices, In other words the scale 
of the percentage of the grain, which has to be paid, depends on the 
market price of the grain. Therefore, when the grain is cheaper at 
the time of harvest, than at the time of sowing, the debtor must pay 
the difference in the price of the grain.’ For this purpose the interest 
has not to be paid until after the harvesting of the grain. 

This is one more example of the harmonising of Law with the 
requirements of economic conditions. It ought to be emphasised 
that, here too, Kautilya’s Arthasdstra is the only Law-book 
which deals with this question. 

The interest on the produce of a field shall not increase more 
than five times the value of the object but on rice and edible 
plants" not more than four times." 


1. Such as tin or lead. 
2. Brb. X1-13, 
$. Clothes. ¥. I-39, Vi. VI-13, Vas. IT-44, N. I. 107, 
4. or fruit 

5. Brb. I-13, 
6. ¥. I-39, Vi, VI-12, Vas. II-44, N, [-107. 

7 EM eh.i. 

8 Ma, VITI-151,153. 

9. vide Mn, VITI-153. 

10, Brh. XI-13, 

11. K IIL cb. 

12, J.J. Meyer~Das altindische Buch vom Welt-und Staatsleben, Leipzig p. 275. 
13. G. XIT-36, 

14, Brb. XE-13. 
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The interest on clothes shall not increase more than treble 
the capital according to Brh.’ while many objects like wool in- 
crease fourfold* or fivefold. On cotton’ thread®, leather’ the 
interest is unlimited or no interest should be exacted’, 

On base metals*, flavouring substances,’ roots’ it is treble. 

According to some Law-books the interest on flowers shal} not 
increase more than treble |", according to other Law-books, in such 
a case no interest is allowed.® 

The interest on fruits shall not increase more than treble,!? and, 
according to other Law-books, not more than the fourfold" or five- 
fold’ or in such cases no interest is allowed". 

The interest on beasts or beasts of burden,'” as well as products 
of animals® shall not increase more than fourfold and, according to 
other Law-books, more than fivefold. 

The interest on salt," oi3,?° sugar,” honey,” in other words all thia 
what is sold by weight™ shall not increase more than‘eightfold. 

On spirituous liquor the debt may incrase to eightfold while 
in the case of a Joan on substances from which spirits may be ex- 
tracted’ no interest is allowed or the interest is unlimited.” 


1. Brb, XI~13. 
2 Brh. XI-13, 

3. G, XII-36, Mn, VITI-151. 
4 Vi, VI-16, 

5 Vi, VI-16, Brb, XI-16. 
6 Vi, VI-16, Br. XI-16. 

7 8B. E, XXXIII, ad Brh, XI-16, 

8 Brh, XI-13, 

9 Vas. 11-45. 

10 Vas, 11-46, 

1 Vas, I-46, 

12 Brb, XI-16, 

13° Vas, 11-46, 

14 Brh, XI-13, 

15 Mn, VITI-151. 

16 Brh, XI-13. 

17° Brh.XI-13, 

18 G. XI1-36. 

19 Brh. XI-14. Katy. 510-512. 

20 Brh. XI-14. Katy. 510-512 

@1 Brh. XI-15, Katy. 510-512. 

22 Brb. XI-15, 

23° Vas. II-47. 

94 Brh, XI-14, ¥. 11-39, N. 1-107, Vi. VI-14 Katy. 510-512. 
25 Brh. XI-16. 

26 Vi. VI-16. 
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On grass and wood no interest is allowed,’ on bricks no interest 
is allowed*® or the interest is unlimited? On weapons and char- 
coal the interest is unlimited‘. 

Of female slaves and cattle the offspring shall be taken as in- 
terest’ and on such objects as have not been referred to above the 
debt may double, 

‘We see here that the possibilities of a usurer were limited: 

(a) by the determination of the admissible scale of the rates of 
interest; 

{b) by the determination of the duration of the obligation of pay- 
ing interest. . 

G. But-life is stronger than legal codes, For the Ancient Indian 
conditions the rates of interest determined by the Ancient Indian 
Law-books were too low, Undersuch circumstances the rea] economic 
conditions were an obstacle for the granting of a loan, Therefore, 
it was necessary to find an outlet. This outlet is a good exam- 
ple, perhaps the best example, of the harmonising of Law with the 
requirements of economic conditions. 

The outlet is as follows: If a person can not pay the capital 
which was borrowed on the due date he can conclude in writing a 
new agreement and take a new loan if he pays all the interest which 
is in arrears’, or if he can not pay all the interest, he can in the 
newly concluded agreement add this interest to the capital’ (Capital- 
isation of interest.) Through this capitalisation it was possible to 
receive higher interest than was allowed by the jaw. In this way 
the grant of such loans, which, according to the Law, must remain 
without interest, is made easy and is made to yield larger and larger 
interest. It was only necessary to conclude a new contract in which 
the amount of the loan consisted of the original amount of the joan 
plus the additional interest. 

In such a manner the rule of the determination of the duration 
of paying interest is made null and void. Life and economic 
conditions have once more asserted themselves, 

3, We find another example of the harmonising of Law with the 
requirements of economic conditions in Kautilya’s Arthaéastra, 





‘Brh. XI-16, 

Brh, XI-16. 

Vi. VI-16. 

Vi. V-IG, 

Y. 1-39, Vi. VI-15, N, 1-107. 
Mn, VIII~154 

Mn, VitI-155, 
68 [ Annals, B.O. B. I.) 
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Kautilya even regulates the price for merchandise which is produc- 
ed in the country and that which is imported from abroad.In Ancient 
India, some foreign merchants and therefore some foreign mer- 
chandise were considered necessary’ Sometimes this was not 80 
much for economic reasons as for political reasons, as this made 
it possible for the king to receive taxes for the import of foreign 
merchandise. But this consideration is of no value for us, because 
here we are not concerned with the motive, but the principle; 
the fact remains that such merchandise was not available in the 
country®. The economic conditions of that time which were joined 
inseparably with the interest of the king necessitated the grant- 
ing of privileges to foreigners, 

However, according to the local economic conditions it was not 
desirable that the prices for the merchandise should fluctuate. That 
was the reason for the introduction of special regulations, Also 
through the-introduction of special regulations it was possible for the 
king to regulate the prices which were of great importance for the 
regulation of market-prices indirectly hada great influence on the 
economic conditions of an agricultural state. 

We find in Kautilya’s Arthasastra that ‘the Superintendent of 
Commerce shall ascertain demand or absence of demand for, and 
tise or fallin the price of, various kinds of merchandise which 
may be the products either of land or of water and which may 
have been brought in either by land or by water centralisation path. 
He shall also ascertain the time suitable for their distribution, 
purchase and gale.* 

We find there further the following sentence: ‘That mer- 
chandise, which is widely distributed shall be centralised and its 

price enhanced. When the enhanced rate becomes popular, 
another rate shall be declared. 


That merchandise of the king which is of local manufacture 
shall be centralised; imported merchandise shal] be distributed in 
several markets for sale, Both kinds of merchandise shall be sold 
to the people at favourable rates, 


He shall avoid such large profits as will harm the people, 
There shall be no restriction as to the time of sale of those com- 





1 J.J, Meyor-Das altindische Buch vom Welt-und Staatsleben, Leipzig, p. 
140/42 V. . 

2 K.IZ, ob, 16, 

3. K, IL, ch. 16, According to the translation by Shamasastry. 
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modities for which there is frequent demand; nor shall they be 
subject to the evils of contratisation.t 

‘The superintendent shall show favour to those who import 
foreign merchandise. They shall be favoured with remission of 
the trade-taxes, so that they may derive some profit®. 

It results from Kautilya’s Arthasastra that the bestowal of priv 
leges on the foreigners, who have imported merchandise was made 
for the purpose of obtaining foreign merchandise which was neces- 
sary for the daily use and therefore for the purpose of regulating 
the economic conditions, We find in Kautilya's Arthasastra the 
following sentence: ‘As regards the sale of the king's merchan- 
dise in foreign countries: Having ascertained the value of local 
produce as compared with that of foreign produce that can be 
obtained in barter, the superintendent will find out by calculation 
whether there is any margin left for profit after meeting 
the payments to the foreign king such as toll, road-cess, 
conveyance-cess, tax payable at military stations, ferry-charges, 
subsistence to the merchant and his followers and the portion of 
merchandise payable to the foreign king. If no profit can be realised 
by selling the local produce in foreign countries, he has to consider 
whether any local produce can be profitably bartered for any’ 
foreign produce,’ ? 

We also find in Kautilya’s Arthasastra, what all the superinten- 
dent of Commerce has to do to amags and to preserve foreign mer- 
chandise*, : 

The prohibition of import and export with reference to the 
economic conditions ia treated also in Kautilya’s Arthadsdstra 
treated and some other Dharmasistras®. 

Principally these deal with the question of the exclusion of the 
import merchandise which causes harm or is useless to the 
country and of the import of merchandise which is useful, Such a 
merchandise has to be imported free of duty®. 

As it is necessary for the normal economic life that commodities 
of daily use must be sold at a fixed price, the Ancient Indian Law- 
books regulate the prices of such merchandise by fixing of price- 
taxes. We findin Yajiiavalkya’s Smrti a sentence which states 
XK. IL ch. 16. According to the translation by Shamasastry. 

K, IL. ch. 16. According to tbe translation by Shamaastry, 
KE. II. ch. 16, According to the translation by Shamasastry. 
K. IL. ch. 16, 

K, IL. oh. 21, Vide Mn. IIJ-399, ¥. 11-261, Vi, V-130. 

E’H. ch. 21, 
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that the sale and purchase shall be conducted daily according to 
the value fixed by the king’. It is even punishable to demand a 
higher price, For such people who agree upon the determination 
of the price to the disadvantage of the workmen and artists, al- 
though the fluctuations of the price are known to them the highest 
fine is applicable*. The same punishment will be applied fox those 
merchants who do not purchase the foreign articles at the price 
fixed by the king and who buy them cheaply and those sell them at 
a higher price’, 

4, As the motive for the bestowal of special facilities on foreign 
merchants was the necessity of foreign merchants for the economic 
conditions of Ancient India so also the motive for the laying out of 
reservoirs and irrigation-dams was the necessity of such construc- 
tions for the economic conditions of Ancient India, 

That the irrigation-dams, tanks etc. were of great importance 
for the economic conditions of Ancient India is obvious from Kauti- 
lya’s Arthasastra‘, and also indirectly from Yajfiavalkya’s Dharma- 
Shstra’, 

From them it is possible tounderstand the special Laws concern- 
ing the construction of irrigation works. We find especially in 
Kautilya’s Arthasastra that, in the case of construction of new 
works such ag tanks, lakes etc., taxes on the land below such 
tanks shall be remitted for five years, For reparing neglected or 
ruined works of similar nature, taxes shall be remitted for four 
years. For improving or extending water-works, taxes shall be 
remitted for three years. In the case of acquiring such newly 
started works by mortgage or purchase, taxes on the lands below 
such works shall be remitted for two years, These laws concern- 
ing the reduction of taxes are similar to the exemption from taxes 
of new buildings, known to recent times. Because of economic 
conditions then prevailing special facilities for payment of taxes 
were granted in Ancient India and are even now granted for the 
purpose of economic welfare, Now~a-days the multiplication of 
new buildings was intended to prevent the hoarding of money, in 
Ancient India it was the creation of new irrigation works for the 
purpose of improving the fertility of the fields which was the highest 
aim of the economic Policy, 


& 1. je Mn. ‘VILI-402. 
¥. TT-249, Vide K. II, ob, 6. 
. L-230, 
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That this was the true aim is seen from the fact that the dura- 
tion of the exemption of taxes depends on the acale of expensea. 

5. We have seen that the motive for the bestowing of facilities 
on foreign merchants was the need of foreign merchants for the 
economic life in Ancient India. The case is similar where the 
formation of villages is concerned. A deserted land is from the 
point of view of Ancient Indian economics-a negative entry in the 
balance of the Ancient Indian State, or rather of the Ancient Indian 
Kings. Kautilya’s Arthasistra understands well that an increase 
of the wealth of the citizens increasea the universal prosperity and 
therefore increases also the wealth of the State i. e. of the king, 
Therefore, Kautilya’s Arthaésistra tries although from a machiave- 
listic standpoint,-to enrich the king and especially by populating 
the deserted land. The suggestion for such a colonisation is support- 
ed by the introduction of special laws, which once more point to 
the harmonising of Law with the requirements of economic 
conditions, 

As regards the colonisation of a deserted land, Kautilya's 
Arthasastra asks which landhas to be colonised:a plain or watery 
Tand ?? 

The answer is: ‘A limited tract of land with water is far better 
than a vast plain’. Plains, which are suitable for the growth of 
both early and late crops and which require less Isbour and less 
rain for cultivation are better than the reverse of these‘. Watery 
lands, that are suitable to the growth of grains are better than those 
which are suitable for crops other than grains.’ * 

‘ Of two watery tracts, one of limited area and suitable for the 
growth of graing, and another, vast and suitable for crops other 
than grains, the latter is better,inasmuch as its vast area may not 
only be used to grow spices and other medicinal crops, but also 
to construct forts and other defensive works in large numbers: for 
fertility and other qualities of lands are artificial’, Of the tract of 
land with forts and that which is thickly populated, the latter is 
better; for that which is thickly populated is a kingdom in every 
sense. What can a depopulated country like a barren cow be 
productive of.?” 





KIL ch. 1. 
K, VI. ch, 12. 
K. VI. ch. 11 according to the translation by Shamasastry, 


Bee Note 3, 
See Note 3, 
See Note 3. 
See Note 3. 
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*‘ Such a land which was recognised as most suitable for coloni- 
sation has to be colonised by the king either by inducing the inhabi- 
tance of other tracts to immigrate or by causing the thickly—popu- 
ies, centres of his own kingdom to send forth their surplus popula- 

jon, 

By this way of trying to attract people in such a country we 
nee very well how the Law was applied to the requirements of eco- 
nomic conditions, Kautilya’s ArthaSastra determines: ‘Those 
who perform sacrifices, spiritual guides, priests, and those learned 
in the Vedas shall be granted Brahmadaya lands yielding suffi- 
cient produce and exempted from taxes and fines. Superintendents, 
Accountants, Gopas, Sthanikas, Veterinary surgeons, Physicians, 
Horse-trainers, and Messengers shall also be endowed with lands 
which they shall have no right to alienate by sale or mortgage’.* 

When the colonisation takes place the king has to grant exemp- 
tion from taxes. He shall regard with fatherly kindness those who 
have passed the period of exemption from taxes. The king ‘shall 
carry on mining operations and manufacture, exploit timber and 
elephant forests, offer facilities for cattle-breeding and commerce, 
construct roads for traffic both by land and water, and set up market 
towns. He shall also construct reservoirs.* The king has to regu- 
late too the internal conditions of a colonised village, ‘Owing 
+o the fact that the newly colonised villages had to look after 
their own interest and the men found pleasure in the fields, the king's 
treasury, free labour, commodities, grain and liquids have become 
enriched." 

It ought to be noted that the land may be confiscated from those 
who do not cultivate it and given toothers, Lands prepared for 
cultivation shall be given to tax-payers only as personal property.® 
Unprepared lands shail not be taken away from those who are 
preparing them for cultivation,” Lands which were not cultivated 
may be given for cultivation to village labourers and traders; 
owners of lands which are not quite suitable for cultivation might 
pay less to the government, Those owners may be also 
favourably supplied with seeds, cattle and money.* Kautilya’s 
See Note 3p. 541, a ; 

Bee Note 3 p. 541. 

K.II. chol. 

K. IL ch. 1, according to the translation by Shamashastry. 
XK. IL ‘vb. 1. 

K. If. ch. 1, 
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Arthadsastra rogulates too that the king has to give the cultivators 
seeds, cattle and money,’ 

It is to be noted that the author of Kautilya’s Arthaéastra is in 
this case alao out to increase the king’s treasure. 

In connection with the kings duty to support the cultivators 
Kautilya’s Arthaéastra says that ‘the king shall bestow on oulti- 
vators only such favour and remission as will tend to swell the 
treasury, and shall avoid such aswill deplete it, A king 
with depleted treasury will eat into the very vitality of both town 
and country people.” This principle we find in recent times too. 

It has to be accepted that according to this principle the con- 
quered country is exempted from taxes*. The same applies toa 
poor country and country in great danger. It applies especially to 
people who have to suffer much from hostile neighbour i, e, people 
‘who live on the border of the kingdom or who -have not enough 
subsistence’ There is no doubt that this principle shows us a good 
example of the harmonising of Law with the requirements of econo- 
mic conditions. 

6, I have given some examples of the exemptions of taxes which 
for the purpose of economic conditions were introduced in Ancient 
Indian Law-books, These exemptions of taxes can be divided into 
personal and impersonal exemptions. It was said that these exemp- 
tions which point to the harmonising of Law with the requirements 
of economic conditions were introduced not for the purpose of protect~ 
ing the subjects but for the purpose of enriching the treasury of the 
king. In the epica and in these law-books, which are free from the 
Machiavelism of Kautilya’s tax-policy, we can find rulings on tax- 
policy of the king, which are not only very praiseworthy but also 
very suitable. These rulings take into consideration the economic 
condition of the tax-payers i.e. the king's aubjecta, Below there are 
some such examples from the Manava-Dharmaéastra, Mahabharata 
ete, 

‘ Out of affection for his subjects, he must not bring about his 
own ruin by forswearing to collect his revenue from them, nor 
cause their rnin by his greed ; by s0 bringing sbout hisown ruin, 
he will become an oppressor of his own self, as well as of his sub- 
jecta’> 

1 KV. ch. 2. & V. oh 3 

2 K, Il. ch, 1. according to the translation by Shamasastry. 
3 K, XIII ch. 5. 

4 KV.ch 2. 

5 Mn. VII-18, See Y, I-338-339. 
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“ As leeches, calves and bees, little by little draw their respac- 
tive sustenances, go the king shali draw his revenue from his realm 
little by little, each year’! 

‘The king has to milk the cow aa a bee collects honey from the 
flowers. He has todo what a herdsman, who receives the milk 
from his cow does, He neither worries the udders nor lets the cow 
go hungry’” 

* A good king has to milk his country as a calf sucks the milk 
of the cow. Because, when the calf sucks from the cow it becomes 
strong and can bear burdens’? 

‘But if it is otherwise and the cow is milked to excess, the calf 
becomes meagre and useless for the owner’.* 

‘It is said that an avaricious king who imposes unjust taxes 
which are not sanctioned by Jaw on his subjects causes damage to 
himself’.* 

‘The king shall never exact taxes from those, who can not pay. 
He has to get them gradually, with goodness,and by lawful 
methods”, ”. 

Many things can easily be acquired by a king‘ who supports 
his country and grants facilities to his subjects and ix satisfied with 
that which is within easy reach”. ‘Does not the king then receive 
enough of wealth to satisfy his claims, then his whole land will 
be his treasury and his treasury his bed-room’*. 

‘Like he who needs milk, never gets it, if the udders of his cow 
are cut, so the king will never be in a position to use his kingdom 
if he does not impose taxes in a legitimate manner’ '", 

“The king has to be clever and should milk the country every day 
like a cow, but he should not cut the cow’s udders."* ‘He who treats 
the cow well, will always receive fresh milk; In the same way it will 
be possible for the king to enjoy the fruits of his country, if he reigns 
over his country in an orderly manner.” ‘The country which is 








1 Mo. VIT-129. Seo Markandeya (Paras. p. 404.) 
MBh. XII-88--4, 
MBh. XII-87--20, 
MBh, XII-87--21, 
MBh. XII--7~-15, 
righteous rules, 
MBb., XII--88--12, 
MBh, XII-87-22, 
MBh, XII-87-23, 
10 MBh, XII-71-16, 
11 MBh, X1ii-120-33. 
12 MBb, XU-71-17. 
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protected by the king bears fruits and money like a mother who 
willingly gives her breast to her child’.’* 

Those rules are not only found in Manava-Dharmasastra and 
Mahabharata but also in Kautilya’s Arthasastra’; they were appli- 
cable only if the king possesses a treasure. A king who finds himself 
in great financial trouble and needs money may collect taxes in 
another way.‘ The economic situation does not allow him to act ina 
manner in which a good king ought to act. On account of the eco~ 
nomic situation the king has to act like a thief, in the manner pre- 
scribed by the machiavelistic school of Kautilya. From the motive,® 
‘the enrichment of the treasure of the king’, it can be accepted that 
he could act in the following manner not only against traitors and 
the godless but also against his subjects.® 

I quote some sentences found in Kautilya’s Arthasastra, which 
are a good example of the harmonising of Law with requirements of 
the economic conditions especially when they are compared with the 
above mentioned rules about the correct way of collecting the taxer. 

It is not possible to inflict twice the taxes. ‘The Collector 
General shall seek subscriptions from citizens and country people 
alike under false pretences of carrying this or that kind of business, 
Persons taken in concert shal] publicly pay handsome donations 
and with this example, the king may demand of others among his 
subjects, Spies posing as citizens shall revile those who pay less. 
‘Wealthy persons may be requested to give as much of their gold as 
they can. Those who, of their own accord or with the intention of 
doing good, offer their wealth to the king shall be honoured with a 
rank in the court, an umbrella, or a turban or some Ornaments in 
return for their gold, Spies under the guise of sorcerers, shall, 
under the pretence of ensuring safety, carry away the money not 
only of the society of heretics and of temples, but also of a 
dead-man and of a man whose house is burnt, provided that it is 
not enjoyable by Brahmans, 

The Superintendent of Religious Institutions may collect in one 
place the various kinds of property of the gods of fortified cities and 
country parts and carry away the property to the king’s treasury. 

Or having on some night set up a god or an altar, or having 





MBh. XII-71-19, 

vide MBh. XTI-8-15, 17, 18. Nitiviv. 61-12. Sukran. VI¥-2-220/240. 
EK. ch.1, 

K. V. ch, 2. 

KIL ch. 2in fine. 
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opened a sacred place of ascetics or baving pointed out an evil 
omen, the king may collect subsistance under the pretence of hold- 
ing processions and congregations to avert calamitios. 

Or algo he shall proclaim the arrival of gods, by pointing out to 
the people any of the sacred trees in the king's garden which has 
produced untimely flowers and fruits. 

Or by causing a false panic owing to the arrival of an evil- 
spirit on a tree in the city, wherein a man is hidden making all 
sorta of devilish noises, the king’s spies, under the guise of ascetics, 
may collect money with a view to propitiate the evil-spirit and 
send it back. 

Or spies may calJ upon spectators to see a serpent with number- 
Jess heads in a well connected with a subterranean passage and col- 
lect fees from them for the night. Or they may place in a borehole made 
in-the body of an image of a serpent, or in a hole in the corner of a 
temple, or in the hole of an ant-hill, a cobra, which is, by diet, ren- 
dered unconscious, and call upon credulous spectators to see it on 
payment of a certain amount of fee. As to persons who are not by 
nature credulous, spies may sprinkle over or give a drink of such 
sacred water as is mixed with anaesthetic ingredients and attribute 
their insensibility to the curse of the gods. Or by causing an 
outcast person ( ablityakta ) to be bitten by a cobra, spies may col- 
lect revenue under the pretext of undertaking remedial measures 
against ominous phenomena, 

Or one of the king’s spies in the garb of a merchant, may become 
the partner of a rich merchant, and carry on trade in concert with 
him. As soon as a considerable amount of money has been gather- 
ed as sale-proceeds, deposits and loans, he may cause himself to be 
robbed of the amount. 

Or else a spy, in the garb of a rich merchant, or a real rich 
merchant famous for bis vast commerce, may borrow or take on 
pledge vast quantities of gold, silver, and other commodities, or 
borrow from corporations bar gold, or coined gold for various kinds 
of merchandise to be procured from abroad. After having 
done this he may allow himself to be robbed of it the same night. 

Prostitute spies under the garb of chaste women, may 
cause themselves to be enamoured of persons who are seditious. 
Nosooner are the seditious persons seen within the abode of the 
female spies than they shall be seized and their property confiscated 
to the Government. Or whenever a quarrel arises between any two 
seditious parties of the same family, poisoners, previously engaged 
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for the purpose, may administer poison te one party; and the other 
party may be accused of the offence and deprived of their property. 

An outcast, under the guise of a high-born man, may claim 
from a seditious person a large amount of money professed to have 
been placed in the latters custody by the claimant, or a large debt 
outstanding against the seditious person; or a share of parental 
property, An outcast may pretend to be the slave of a seditious 
person ; and he may represent the wife, daughter, or daughter-in- 
Jaw of the seditious person as a slave-woman or as his own wife: 
and when the outcast is lying at the door of the seditious person's 
house at night or is living elsewhere, a fierce spy may murder him 
and declare:— ‘The claimant uf his own property or wife has 
been thus killed, And for this offence others i.e, the seditious 
person and his followers shall be deprived of their property. 

Or a spy, under the garb of an ascetic, may offer inducemente 
to a seditious person to acquire more wealth by taking in aid the 
art of witchcraft, and say:—l am proficient in such witchcraft as 
brings inexhaustible wealth, or entitles,a man to get admission 
into the king's palace, or can win the love of any woman, or can 
put an end to the life of one’s enemy, or can lengthen the duration 
of one’s life, or can give a son to any one, if desired.’ ‘If the se- 
ditious person shows his desire to carry on the process of witchcraft 
securing wealth, the spy may make rich offerings, consisting of 
flesh, wine, and scent to the deity near an altar in a burial-ground 
wherein a dead body of a man orof a child with a little quantity 
of money has been previously hidden. After the performance of 
worship is over, the hidden treasure may be dug out and the seditious 
person may be told that as the offerings fell short, the treasure is 
proportionately small, that the richest of offerings should be made 
to acquire vast amount of treasure, and that he may purchase with 
the newly-acquired wealth rich offerings. Then he may be caught in 
the very act of purchasing commodities for offering. 

A female spy, under the garb of a bereaved mother, may in con- 
nection with the above case, raise an alarm crying that her child was 
murdered for the purpose of witchcraft. 

When a seditious person is engaged in sorcery at night or in a 
sacrificial performance in a forest, or in sports in a park, fiery spies 
may murder him and carry away the corpse as that of an outcast. 

Or a spy, under the garb of a servant of a seditious person, may 
mix counterfeit coins with the wages he has received from his master 
and pave the way for his arrest. 
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Or a apy, under the garb of a goldsmith, may undertake to do 
some work in the house of a seditious peraon, and gather in his 
employer's house such instruments as are necessary to manufacture 
counterfeit coins, 

A spy, under the garb of a physician, may declare a healthy 
person of seditious character to be unhealthy and administer poison, 
Or a spy, attending as a servant upon a seditious person may not 
only call for an explanation from another fraudulent spy as to 
how certain articles necessary for the installation of a king andalso 
the letters of an enemy came into the possession of his maater, but 
also volunteer an explanation himself’, 


7. No doubt we can find in the Ancient Indian Law-books many 
more examples of the harmonising of law with the requirements of 
economic conditions, but I believe that the above-mentioned exam- 
ples are the most interesting and for that reason I have dealt with 
only a few legal institutions. 


1 KV. ch. 2. according to the translation of Shamasastry. 


EPIC QUESTIONS 
By 
V. 8, SUKTHANKAR 
II, The Parvasathgraha Figures, 

The Parvasarngrahaparvan (Adi, adby. 2) is a document of con- 
siderable importance.’ But its value has been unduly exaggerated by 
some scholars, a circumstance which has Jed to some highly mislead- 
ing results and some curious conclusions, It is thus supposed that 
Krsna Dvaipéyana Vyasa had himself counted and noted down the 
number of slokas he had composed, and that our Parvasathgraha 
was composed by Vyasa himself. No doubt it is sometimes stated 
in the Parvasarngraha chapter that that sage had stated the extent 
of each of the eighteen parvans. But this attribution to Vyasa is 
naturally only pajarthe ( honoris causa ), It is nowhere suggested in 
the work itself that the first two adhyayas of our epic were 
composed by Vyasa. They could not be, because they are obvi- 
ously only a report of the conversation which took place between 
the Sita (Ugrasravas, son of Lomaharsana) and the sages 
assembled at Saunaka’s twelve-year sacrifice in the Naimisa 
Forest, The erroneous supposition regarding the authorship of 
this adhyéya has led to the naive attempt on the part 
of some scholars to produce a text—a so-called critical text—of the 
Mahabharata containing the same number of adhya&yas and élokas 
as that given in the Parvasamgraha’. Such an attempt is already 
negatived by our manuscripts and testimonia, which contain many 
variants of the figures in the Parvasamgraha. Thus the figures for 
the Adiparvan itself vary, according to different sources, between 
7984 (Kaémiri Version and the Critical Edition ) and 9984 ( Andhra- 
Bharatamu ), That is sufficient to discourage any attempt at too 
close a reliance on the data of this adhyaya of the Adiparvan. It 
hag been common experience that figures in ancient works, if at 
all complicated, seldom come out right, and the figures of the 
Parvasamgraha are probably no exception to this rule, 

1. C& my Prolegomena to the Adiparvan, pp. XCVII #.; “Epic studies (III)" 
ABORI, vol. 11, pp. 277 ff. 

2 Cf P.P.S, Sastri in the Introduction to vol. 15 of his Mah&bharats 
(Southern Recension ), p. xxii: “ Vylsa’s description of his Mahabharata that ho 
composed it in 18 parvas of 2,000 chapters and 100,000 stanzas is not a fanciful 
account but an accurate statement. And I have tried to substantiate this in this 
edition of the Principal Text of the Southern Recension.” 
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The figures given in the Parvasarmgraha could have been 
obtained in one of many different ways. The most probable sug- 
gestion has been that they were arrived at, not by actual counting of 
the stanzas, as we should ordinarily do now, but by computing the 
extent in some other way. Even now we speak of astory of 5000 
words or a broadcast talk of 1500 words, and so on. The individual 
words are never counted in such computations; the figures are only 
approximations. The figures given in our Parvasarngraha chapter 
must be approximations of that type. They are not “slokas" or stanzas 
ag we ordinarily understand them; but are, properly speaking, 
what are technically known as, “granthas”, a grantha being a unit 
of measurement of written matter equal to 32 aksaras. 

Assuming this to be the case, the first difficulty is that the 
figures given in the lists appear not as round numbers, as we should 
expect them to be, but are apparently correct to the last digit; for 
instance, the extent is given not as 8000 slokas, but as 7987. We 
actually come across such figures as these : 6698, 7998, 8909, 14525, 
where true approximations would be 6700, 8000, 8900, 14,500, and 
soon, The approximation seems to me to have been reached by 
some such process as this. First, an average was obtained by 
counting carefully all letters in a certain number of lines. This 
average was then multiplied by the number of lines in a page and 
the total number of complete pages, The number of “ granthas” of 
the last page, which was rarely fully written out, seems to have been 
computed separately, and added to the previous total. The grand 
total of letters (aksaras ) was then divided by 32 to give the number 
of “ glokas " or “ granthas, " fractions being omitted, That is how 
figures like those mentioned above must have been obtained, They 
are careful approximations, but approximations all the same. 
Moreover, as has been pointed out by me elsewhere, it would be 
impossible to count the exact number of s/anzas in a composite 
text made up of élokas, tristubhs, “fancy metres" and prose par- 
sages, which we actually find in many of the parvans of the Maha- 
pharata, as for instance in the Adi, Aranyaka and Anugsasana. 

The figures we find in the Parvasarngraha chapter are fairly 
old; we cannot say now exactly how old. They are certainly prior 
to 1000 A.D., when the Javanese Bharata and the Andhra Bhara- 
tamu were composed; because both these works contain similar 
lists, which agree in many particulars with our list, 

Here are the figures given in three different sources. 

3. Prolegomena,p.XcIX. SS” ~ 



































Fpic Questions (IT) Bi § 
TABLE I 

Adhyayas Parvan Slokas 
C{BIA Al B/c* 

4.)-3) 8 = a |.e)2 
218) 818| 218 1. ADI 7984) 8884 9884 
72| 72) 72! I. SABHA 2511/2511) 4511 
269, 272) 269, III. ARANYAKA 11,664) 11,224] 11,664 
67| — | 67| IV. VIRATA 2050 2015) 3500 
186'186)186| V. UDYOGA 6698 6928) 7998 
118, 117) 117) VI. BHISMA 5884| 5884 5884 
170/170|170, Vil. DRONA 8909) 8984) 8909 
69' 69| 69 VIII. KARNA 4900, 4970 4900 
59 121! 59) IX. SALYA 3220) 3220! 3220 
18 18 18 X, SAUPTIKA | 870 870 870 
27) 70: 27] XI. STRI 775, 770 775 
339] 333, 339) XII. SANTI 14,525) 14,525, 14,525 
156 — ' 146 XU. ANUSASANA 6700) — 12,000 
133/1331133' XIV. ASVAMEDHIKA 3320) 4420) 4420 
42, 92| 42: XV. ASRAMAVASIKA 1506, 1508 1906 
8 8| 8| XVI. MAUSALA 300] 300, 300 
3i—| 3\ XVII. MAHAPRASTHANIKA) 120, 123 120 
_3\=] 3 XVIII. SVARGAROHANA | 200} 200; 200 
1959, 1948 Total 82,136 95,586 


[ The average number of “ slokas ” per adhyaya is about 45. ] 
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The above is a conspectus of the figures for the adhyayas and 
Slokas of the eighteen parvans of the Mahabharata according to (1) 
the Critical Edition, (2) the Javanese Version,‘ and (3) the 
Southern Recension by Professor P, P. 8, Sastri. 


Observations on the figures of the above Table. 


I. Adi: The first figure (8) of the Javanese number for the 
adhyayas of the Adi (818) is obviously wrong; the other digits 
agree in the three texts. So we may take as correct the figure 2185, 
which is given us by the Critical Edition and Southern Recension, 
the Vulgate reading (227) being certainly a mistake—-The number 
of Slokas is no doubt a problem. I have adopted the figure given 
by the Saradi MS. and one “ K ” MS, (K1)*, which is confirmed by 
the Rajaguru MS. from Nepal’, and I am still inclined to suppose 
that that was the original figure, The Javanese and Southern figures 
8884 and 9884 respectively differ by 1000 exactly, the Javanese 
figure being the same as that of the Mid-Indian group ( Bengali~ 
Devanagari). 


II Sabha: The numbers are here absolutely certain, As 
regards the adhyiayas, there is perfect agreement between the three 
sources, all of them giving 72, which is also the exact number of 
adhyayas of our Critical Edition of the Sabha now passing through 
the press, The Vulgate figure (78) for the sloka is therefore un- 
questionably wrong.—The s/oka number is also certainly 2511, as 
the Southern Recension, in which the first figure has been increased 
to 4, is demonstrably inflated to make it conform with the inter- 
polated text, and the additional stanzas of the Southern Recension 
do approximately amount to 2000. The correct figures for Sabha 
are therefore 72 and 2511. 


4, Tho figures for the Javanese Version have been taken from Juynboll's 
Adiparwa, Oudjavaansch prozageschrift, Gravenbage, 1906. pp. 5-6. The passage 
is reproduced in a note by H. Kern, “Inhoudsopgave van 't Mahabharata in "T 
Kawi” in Bijdragen, ser. III, Vol. IV, pp. 92-98. Kern has given in this paper a 
comparative table of the Indian and the Javanese figures. 

5. Kern, op. cit. p. 95 also remarke that the Javanese figure 818 is incorrect, 
and that it should be 218, 

6. See the Critical Edition of the Adiparvan, p. 878. 

7, See my “ Epic studies ( VIL)," ABORT, vol. 19 (1988), pp. 215 f, 
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TIL Aranyaka (commonly known as Vana): As regards the 
adhyayas, the Javanese records 272 against the concordant figure 
269 of ail Indian versions. The latter may be taken to be the right 
figure, the discrepancy of the Javanese, which is negligible, remain- 
ing unexplained.—The same is true of the figure for the é/okas, the 
concordant figure (11,664) of all Indian versions being the original 
Parvasathgraha figure. 


IV. Vira@ia: The Javanese figure for the adhyayas is unfortu- 
nately missing. But as our Critical Edition of the Virdtaparva 
has successfully identified the adhyayas on the basis of the colo- 
phons given in MSS., there is no reason to doubt that the correct 
figure is 67, as given by the Sanskrit Parvasathgraha.—The three 
sources give three different figures for the s/okas. The Southern 
Recension is obviously inflated, and may therefore be ignored, its 
figure having been revised—as in Sabha—to accord with its inter~ 
polated text, It is likely that the Javanese translator has confu- 
sed the Sanskrit words for 50 and 15 ( pafic@gat and paficadasa ). 
The first two digits of the figures given in the Critical Edition and 
the Javanese Version do agree. We may therefore reasonably 
assume the original figure to be 2050, which is given by the Criti- 
cal Edition of the Parvasathagraha, though the two last digits natu- 
rally remain somewhat uncertain.*® 


V. Udyoga: The three sources agreeing exactly as regards the 
number of adhydyas of the Udyoga, the figure 186 may he taken as 
certain.—The figures for the slokas, on the other hand, are ina 
chaotic condition, the three texts giving three different figures 6698, 
6928, 7998; which agree only in respect of the last digit! The 
figures for the slokas remain, therefore, doubtful. 


VI. Bhisma: The number of adhydyas in the Bhigma is given 
by the Critical Edition and the Javanese Version as 117, but the 
Southern Recension gives their number as 118. In any case, the 
difference is not very significant, and the number may be assumed 
to be 117 or 118.—There is no such doubt regarding the number of 
Slokas, which is unanimously given as 5884. 


VII. Drona: There is likewise considerable agreement as re- 
gards the adhyayas and slokas of the Drona, The adhya@ya number 
“sg, See Raghu Vira, Virataparvan, Indreduction, p. XXIV; and Sukthankar 
“Epic studies ( III ),” A BORI vol. 11, pp. 277 ff, 
70 [ Annals, BO. RI] 
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is 170.—As regards the number of s/okas, the first two digits ( 89) 
are certain. And since both the Critical Edition and the Southern 
Recension agree on the figure 8909, that is indicated as the correct 
figure, Tho probability in favour of this figure is strengthened 
owing to the circumstance that the last two figures of the Javanese 
Version ( 84 ) are in all probability due to contamination with the 
previous sloka~figure 5884, which ends in 84. We may therefore 
adopt with confidence the concordant figure of the Indian versions 
8909, the difference between the Javanese and the Indian numbers 
being 75 ; the error is in any event not more than I per cent. 


VIII. Karna: The figures for Karna are exactly of the same 
type. The three sources agree in giving 69 as the number of 
adhydyas.—The Javanese MSS. give the number of s/okas as 970, 
which is obviously wrong, it being almost certain that the word 
for 4000 has been omitted by the scribe by oversight;* so we get 
the original Javanese figure as [4]970. We may tentatively 
adopt the figure 4900, on the concordant evidence of Indian ver- 
sions, The difference between the Indian and Javanese figures 
being only 70, the discrepancy is only about 1.4 per cent, 


IX. Salya: In this parvan there is fortunately no doubt about 
the s¢oka number, which is unanimously given as 3220.—And again, 
fortunately, as regards the adhyiya number, the discrepancy between 
the Indian (59) and Javanese (121) figures is so great that the 
Javanese may be ruled out ashopelessly corrupt, There is another 
test we may apply, the Javanese figure’ (121) for adhyayas gives 
the average of about 27 slokas to an adhyaya, while the Indian 
average is 54, Now the total number of adhyayas in the Mahabharata 
is supposed to be 2000, and the number of stanzas 100,000 
{ 8atasahasrani!' ), which gives the average of slokastoanadhy4ya as 
50 and that is much nearer the average for the Indian figure for 
the adhydya number of the Salyaparvan than the Javanese figure. 


X. Sauphka: The figures for the Sauptika cali for no remarks, 
‘They are uniformly given in all the three sources as 18 and 870 
respectively. 


9. Kern, loc. cit., also recognizes that the first figure has been omitted by 
mistake in the Javanese text. 

10, Kern, foc. cit, likewise considers the Javanese figure (121) as very 
suspicious. 

11, See the Critical Edition of the Adiparvan, additional passage No. 486%, 
given on page 241, 
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XI. Stri: The sources do not agree as regards the number of 
adhyayas, but the Javanese figure (70) which is nearly two and half 
times as large as the Indian (27) is extremely improbable.® We 
may therefore tentatively take the concordant Indian figure (27) as 
correct,—The difference between the Javanese and Indian figures 
for the slokas is only five. It should seem that the last digit was 
lost in the Javanese tradition; if that be so, the correct number is 
775, as given unanimously by the Indian MSS, 


XII. Santi: The sloka figure for Santi (14,525) is given una- 
nimously by all the three of our sources, which is a fortunate coin- 
cidence and also a remarkable proof of the reliability of our tradi- 
tion, The Vulgate figure (14,725) for the slokas is positively 
wrong.—There is a difference of only six between the Javaness and 
Indian figures for adhyayas, the Indian tradition giving the figure 
ag 339, the Javanese as 333. The agreement between the different 
Indian versions is a weighty point in favour of 339, which we 
may tentatively assume to be the correct figure. 


XII. Anusasana: The evidence of the Javanese Version is 
unfortunately missing, the version ignoring this parvan altogether, 
for some reason which it is hard to guess. It cannot be argued 
that it is included in the Santi, since there is no appreciable increase 
in the number of adhyayas or Slokas of the Javanese Version of the 
Santi, as there would surely have been, had the two parvans been 
amalgamated as is done sometimes."? There being also no agree- 
ment between the various Indian versions, the figures for both 
adhydyas and slokas of the Anusdsana remain uncertain, 


XIV. Asvamedhika: The number of adhydyas is unanimously 
given as 133, which may therefore be accepted as the correct figure, 
—There is a discreparoy as regardsthe number of s/okas: the Criti- 
cal Edition gives the figure as 3320, while the Javanese and the 





12. As in the case of the Salyaparvan, Kern (loc. cit.) regards the Javanese 
figure as very doubtful. 

13. It is perhaps worth noticing that so late a commentator as VSdiraja (of. 
P. K. Gode, ABORI, vol. 17, pp. 203-210, who assigns him to the seventeenth 
century), treats the Santi and AnuSigana as one patvan and has colophona 
like: 

af Ragana areretearat afearat Inset ar@ewiR sraeretAs aftea- 
exaliigat aa qemBigaaaatscare: 1 af srieatd aa 
—-which is quoted by Professor P, P. 8, Sastri in the Introduction «to vol. 17, 
(Anudidsana Parvan, part 2,) p. xxiv. 
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Southern Recension agree in giving the figure as 4420, this being 
one of the rare instances in which the Javanese and the Southern 
Recension agrea against the Northern Recension. The Southern 
Recension contains here an additional sub-parvan, comprising 23 
adhydyas and about 1700 Slokas, known as the Vaisnavadharma 
parvan. There is no mention of any such parvan in the list of 
100 parvans, given in the Parvasamgraba, though some Southern 
MSS, do insert, in another place, a line which mentions the 
Vaisnavadharma among the contents of the Asvamedhika, In this 
Section, Yudhisthira is instructed by Sri-Krsna in the Dharma 
of the Vaisnavas, which seems hardly necessary, after the 
instruction he had received from Bhisma in more than 21,000 
stanzas on general Dharma (Santiand Anusasana), The higher 
Southern number must therefore be regarded as due to this inflation, 
and can in any case not be accepted. Nevertheless the peculiar 
agreement between the Javanese and the Southern is a disturbing 
factor. The number therefore may be regarded as doubtful. 


XV. Aéramavisika: There is not much doubt about the adhyayas 
of this parvan, though the Javanese Version has a high figure (92) 
against the unanimous Indian figure 42, which may be assumed 
to be the correct figure,"“—As regards the number of s/okaa, there is 
a slight discrepancy of 2 between the Critical Edition and the 
Javanese Version, the former being 1506, the latter 1508, But the 
last digit in this number is not in doubt; it must be six, The 
Southern Recension gives the figure 1906, which must be regarded 
as extremely doubtful, since even Professor Sastri, who has 
edited the Southern Recension, could not find more than 11083 
stanzas for this parvan.’® There has been clearly a mistake in 
the counting of the stanzas of this parvan, and the Southern 
figure being palpably incorrect, we may utilize the approximate 
agreement between the Critical Edition and the Javanese Version 
and adopt 1506 as the probable original Parvasaragraha figure for 
the Aéramavasika, 


XVI. Mausala: All sources agree in giving the number of 
adhyayas as 8 and the number of slokas as 300, which may accord~ 
ingly be taken as the correct figures. The text also seems to con- 


14, Kern (loc, cit,) likewise suggesta reading 42 for 92 of the Javanese, 

15, It is interesting to note, as’pointed out by Professor Sastri, Nannaya’s 
Andhra-Bkgratamu gives 1106 as the figure of élokas in the Aéramavasika 
parvan, That probably is due to a fresh count. 
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tain actually 300 stanzas. Consequently the vulgate reading 
320, in the Parvasarngraha chapter, is clearly faulty and hae 
been properly rejected. 


XVII. Mahaprasthinika: The Javanese figure for the number 
of adhyayas is missing ; but the Indian sources, including the MSS., 
uniformly divide this short parvan into three adhbyayas; and the 
unanimous Indian reading cannot be called into question.—The 
number of élokas may also be regarded as correctly given in the 
Critical Edition, which is supported by the Southern Recension, 
though the Javanese Version adds, erroneously, three to the number, 
giving tho figure as 123. I surmise that this addition of three to the 
Sloka number is a wrong transposition from the adhyaya number, 
which ig missing in the Javanese “Version, The Vulgate figure 
(320) for the élokas is absurd and unquestionably incorrect. 


XVII. Svargirohana: As in the previous case the adhyaya 
number is lost in the Javanese Version; but there cannot be any 
doubt that the correct figure is 5, which is given by all editions and 
MSS. of the Mahabharata,—The sloka number is unanimously given, 
by our three sources, as 200, which is a sufficiently correct approxi- 
mation of the actual extent of this last parvan of the Great Epic; 
and the Vulgate figure (209) may be unhesitatingly rejected. 


The table on the following page gives the figures for the 
adhyayas and $lokas, book by book, arrived at by a collation of tho 
various extant versions of the Parvasarhgraha chapter of tho 
Adiparvan, 
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TABLE II 


Table giving the authentic figures for the Adhyayas and-Slokas 
of the eighteen Parvans of the Mahabharata, based upon a collation 
of the MSS. of the Sanskrit Parvasamngrahaparvan and of the 


Javanese Version (ca. 1000 A.D.). 











Parvan Adhyaya Sloka 
1, ADI 218 | ? 
Il, SABHA 72 2511 
I. ARANYAKA 269 11,664 
IV, VIRTATA 67 2050 
V. UDYOGA 186 ? 
VI. BHISMA 117 (or 118) | 5884 
VII. DRONA 170 8909 
VIII. KARNA 69 4900 
IX. SALYA 59 3220 
X, SAUPTIKA 18 870 
XI, STRI 27 775 
XIL SANTI 339 14,525 
XII. ANUSASANA ? ? 
XIV, ASVAMEDHIKA 133 2 
XV. ASRAMAVASIKA 42 1506 
XVI. MAUSALA. 8 “300 
XVII. MAHAPRASTHANIKA 3 120 
XVIII. SVARGAROHANA 5 200 








DEVI-BHAGAVATA OR BHAGAVATI-PURANA? 
BY 
8. N. TADPATRIXAR 


One of the long-contested points, in Puranic literature, is the 
claim set forth by the Devibhagavata to be included among the 
eighteen major PurSnas—the claim contested by those attached 
to Srimadbhagavata ; and a substantial literature’ has grown 
round this problem. Although it is not proposed to deal with 
this point at great length, it may be noted, in passing, that the 
Devibh, has, all through its text, claimed this status, while the 
latter, i. e. Srimadbh., quite unconscious of any such necessity, 
does not seem to have put forth any such claim, in the whole 
body of its text. 


These references, in the body of the text have been sufficient- 
ly dealt with and disoussed by scholars, but, I am afraid, no 
manuscript-evidence has so far been set forth by anybody, and 
it is mainly to this important side of the evidence that I wish 
here to draw the attention of scholars. Ido not propose to 
take notes from the Mes. of Srimadbhagavata, as that Purana 
does not seem to have troubled itself about its status; but it is 
the Devi., which has, off and on, so scrupulously and promiscu- 
ously, set its claim, as the Bhagavata, mentioned as one of the 
18 major Purdnas; and so I give below some suggestive 
evidence that I found in studying the Mas, of Devibh, 

The Govt. Mss. Library at the B. O. R, Institute has, in its 
collection, only two Mss. of DevJbh., and curiously enough, both 
these Mes., in their way, supply us with data that would lead us 
to re-consider this important problem, from another point of 
view, untackled, so far, by any scholars, I mean, a detailed 
study of the adby4ya colophons, as we find them in these two 
Mss, Printed editions may, I think, be safely left out here, as 


1 For details see qutgarat sade ( Marathi) pp. 385-403; alao Winternitz 
{ Hist. Ind, Lit. p. 555 ) refers to this controversy. 
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all of them would uniformly have the name Devibhk. in their 
adhy. colophons. 

First we take Ms, No, 114 of A 1881-82. This Ms., though 
placed under one number, consists, properly speaking, of two Mas, 
both incomplete. Skandhas 1 and 2, having the date Sake 1715 and 
the name of the copyist as Tryambak Dhundiraj Navathe, at the 
end of the Skandhas and having both the name and date deleted 
by use of yellow pigment, give the adhy. colophons as: simran 
BeTaT...eea ; while the second part of the Ms, having Skandhas 
7, 8, 10-12 reads the adhy. colophons as Fararrad Aaah... wea. 
This part, having quite different sort of paper and a different 
style of handwriting, too, gives at the end of Skandha 12, the date 
Sake 1734 and the name of the copyist as Madhav Rayarikar. 
Let us call these two parts D' and D®. 


The second Ms., which bears No, 115 of A 1881-82, is unfor- 
tunately a fragment and contains Skandhas 2 { complete ), 3 ( fol. 
23-52 missing ),4 (having only the first 12 fol and breaking 
off at 7. 39 ),5 ( complete ) and 6 (breaking off at fol. 49) the last in 
this fol. being an incomplete adhy. colophon gia sramaat. 

This copy, though a fragment, has, in its adhy. colophona, 
all sorts of permutations and combinations of the four items or 
more precisely, two items, with two alternatives for each item: 

a) the name of the purana, which is either wrt ETAT or 
wad} grrot, and (b) name of the different parts, which is either 
wera or 67, 1 give below a statement of these adhy, colophons, 
so as to make this important point clear. 

—Skandha ? has (a) aaa generally with HErgdo, and(b) 
we for all its 12 adhys. 

—Skandha 3 bas for ite adhy. 28, gia sftarraigua qarreky ; 
for adhy. 30, which is the last in the Skandha, the colophon has 
still another epithet: git stramadiaqna saeigsrareeni sigarii gaia 
wu ; while adhy. 29 gives the name as Tdiguam, having Skandha 
for(b). At the end of adhy. 2 we have waqadt agrgera...cee 
while adhys. 1, 3-11 and 26 27 have sftaraa Agigeor...ch4; adby. 
6 and 9and 27 having the epithet Hetqsr areesat aearai, also, 
colophons of adhy, 12-25 are lost on missing folios. 

—Skandha 4 is incomplete and has only six adhy. colo- 
phons; of these adhys.1, 2 and 5, have (a) waadigram and (b) 
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saguekd; while adhys. 3, 4,6have (a waa werget and (b) 
ayes. 

—Skandha 5 presents still more interesting varieties in this 
respect and the following tabular statement will give a 
correct idea of the different combinations of (a) and (b). 


Name of Purana Name of Part No. of Adhys 
atramadt certt ot 1, 4-6, 8, 13, 15, 17, 18-24, 
26, 29, 31 35 
—do— omit 2, 14, 16, 25, 27. 
—do— —| ee 34 
sthararaa aeraeat —do-- 3 
—-do— at 7, 9, 12, 30, 32 
--do-~ omit 10, 28, 33 
strarraa (om. were ) er 1M 





—Skandha 6 has, as stated above, complete colophons for 25 
adhys.; colophon for adby. 8 is lost on a missing folio, while 
that of adh. 27 is incomplete and hence of doubtful use, for our 
scrutiny. Of the 25 adhys. only 4and 7 have ‘ sravaaigeir 
ava’; but for the rest, the colophons read wirzaTguat and tri, 


It would be considered as impatient to arrive at some 
definite conclusion on the authority of a single fragmentary 
Ms., yet in the face of the interesting and important data 
presented above, it is very difficult for the present writer to put 
aside the temptation of placing before the interested readers 
some ideas by way of suggestion, and they may be taken for 
what they are worth. 


Let us first consider the question of this Ms., as a copy of 
some exemplar. The professional scribe, who copied Mas. for 
centuries past, was not, as the Mss, themselves would 
now show, a very learned man, and usually tried to write out 
his copy of the exemplar as faithfully as he could, without mak- 
ing any intentional changes in the body of the text. Thus we 
can safely say that the present Ms. was copied from another 
and an older one, which read its adhy. colophoos, as we find 
them here, Against this mixed tradition of adhy. colophons, 
we have the present tradition presented in printed editions and 
Meg. of the type of D’ above, which read wigdtarraa mgigtsit.-. 


71 {Annala, BO. RT) 
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$4, uniformly. Is it not possible to conclude from the fragment- 
ary Ms. sbove that the mixed tradition, presented there, shows 
some intermediate transitionary state of nomenclature, when the 
old tradition was trying to preserve its existence against aggres- 
sion of the new one, 

Add to this some facts put forth by the supporters of Srimad- 
Bhagavata, in course of the controversy of the last century. 
They give numerous extracts from the present text of the Devi- 
Bhagavata, asserting, off and on, its claim to be regarded as the 
Bhagavata of the 18 major Puranas. This tendency apparently 
led to adhy. colophons being purposely made to read sfirqrTaa 
AGIGTa...G, as we find them in D' and also in some places in 
the fragmentary Ms. 


With a littie help of imagination, the following state of things 
can easily be conceived : 

The purana was originally called, fittingly, tarradrgm and 
each of its parts was called 3st. 

Then with the growing popularity of Srimad~Bhag. comers 
in the period of controversy, when the devotees of Devt 
at once went to the other extreme and named their Purana 
taginaa weet with the name #7 for its parts. The name 
was boldly asserted to be grammatically derived from witaat as 


Then the two extremes mixed indiscriminately, and we come 
across all different sorts of adhy. colophons, as in the present frag- 
ment before us. 

And last comes the present order of things, where, to disting- 
uish this purdina from its rival, the word Gat was added to the 
name ata and we have the adhy. colophons, as we find them, 
in this last stage, in printed editions. 

This arrangement of different stages would be readily accept- 
ed as conclusive if, to the evidence of these adby. colophons, 
we were tocome across some Ms. of this. amaatazim, whose 
text is free from all its persistent assertions about its being the 
major Purana, the Bhagavata; but till then this, it is hoped, 
would serve as some sort of a leader to the final goal. 


APABHRAMSA AND THE ABHIRAS. 
BY 


G. V. TAGARE 


References to Abbirokti as a vibhasd in Bharata' and as ‘Ap. 
in Dandin® seem to have led Dr. Gune® to posit that Ap. is the 
corruption of Pk.s in the mouth of the foreigners ( Abhiras), as 
“ the results aa to the age of Ap, accord well with the history of 
Abhira migration in India which caused such a change in the 
spoken Ianguage of the country”. 


We have a number of puranic, inscriptional and literary re- 
ferences to Abhiras and their migration and location and the 
remnants of their name are found all over Aryan India. To 
mention a few : 


‘The Mahabharata classee them with Stdrags dwelling on the 
banks of the Indus.’ As a tribe they are mentioned with Dravida, 
Pundra and Sabara’, again with the Barbara, Yavana, Garga. ° 
They encamped on the Sarasvat! which disappeared in abhorrence 
of them’, A prominent place was given to them in Drona’s 
suparna-vyiha®, They attacked Arjuna when he entered the 
Paficanada with Krsna’s widows.’ 


The Ramayana classes them with Surdstra, Vahika and 


1 N&tyaddstra XVII-49 ( Kévyamala Ed. ). 
& KavySdaria L. 36. 

* Intro. to Bh. K. pp. 59-60. 
4 Mbh. Bhisma Parvan 305 ( Cal. Ed. ii p. 344). 

evam te Dravidabhirah Pundris ca Sabarais saha | Vrsalatvam parigata 
Vyuttbanat ksatradharmatah | Mbh. XIV, 30. 16. This seems to be an 
attampt to class them with Ksatriyas. 


6 Mbhb. IL. 78. 99. 

7 Mbh, IT, 35. 10. 

« Mbh. LX, 37. 219 ( 2t197). As quoted by Gune in his Intro, te 
% Mbh. XVI, 7. 223 or 211 (7). Bhavisattakaha. 
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Bhadra’ and the Maru, Anumaru and Sara’, The Visnu Purana? 
mentions it along with Pardta, Surdstra and Sira. 


Nothing definite is known as to the dates of these works and 
the genuineness of these passages. Manu’s attempt to classify 
them (X,15)and identify them with Ksatriyas (X. 43, 45) 
leaves us equally in darkness as to the origin, home or history of 
the Abbiras and their position in Hindu society in ancient times. 


That they were a warlike tribe is admitted by all. Probably 
they were a nomadic people as they are associated with various 
peoples and provinces. Ancient Indian sociologists were puzzled 
as to what position should be allotted to them after assimilating 
them into Hinduism. Even at the time of Patafjali it wasa 
debatable point * whether Abhiras are a subcaste of Sudras or a 
separate class, in which Patafijali subscribed to the latter view °, 
which perhaps wae included later among the Vaisyas. ° 


Ptolemy (100 A. D. ) regards them as a tribe dominating the 
district ‘ Abiria’ on the Indus’ In 181A. D. Ksatrapa Rudra- 
sirhha spoaks of his general Rudrabhiti as an Abbira,’ Bharata’ 
classes them with wild tribes e.g. Sabara, candala ete, He 
refers to their dialect as an uncultured dialect (a vibhaga) spoken 
by pastoral people, and locates them probably on the Indus, 
Sindha and the foot of the Himalayas. The Nasik cave Inscri- 
ption"® of 300 A.D. speaks of the reign of an Abhira prince 
called Tévarasena, son of Sivadatta. In about 360 A.D. the 
Allahabad pillar Inscription of Samudra Gupta mentions the 
Abhiras together with Malavas as powerful tribes occupying 

‘ Ram. IV, 43, 5. 

a Ram. IV, 43. 19, 


2 113.16, 
4 Vide the disoussion on the compound ‘Stdrabbiram’ in the Mahi- 
bhagya i. 2. 3 on Panini I. 2. 73, 
5 iha tOvat sudr&bhiram iti Abbira-jatyantardyi | Mab&bbasya 1. 2, 3. 
6 YVaidyabheda eva Abbiro gavSdyupafivi 1 Hemacandra-Abhidbana- 
cintmani 522. ‘ 
Y Quoted by Wileon in ‘Indian Caste’ Vol. I, p. 111. 
* Insoriptions of Rudrasihba as quoted by D. R. Bhandarkar, LA, 1911, 
p. 16 (2) and Enthoven : Tribes and Castes of Bombay, I. p. 121. 
* Natya Sastra XVII, 49, 55, 61. 
1 Quoted by Bhandarkar and Enthoven in Tribes and Castes of Bombay 1, 
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Rajasthan, Malwa, South-western and Southern provinces just 
beyond the limita of the Gupta Empire,’ Thus inthe 4th cent. 
A. D. some Abhiras seem to be permanently settled in Malwa 
and had their own ruling dynasties. 


Bhandarkar—-Enthoven’ think that Puranas refer tothe para- 
mount sovereignty of this period after the Andhrabbrtyas and 
this sovereignty disappeared by the 6th cent. A.D, Dr. Gune 
thinks that, during this period and subsequently, Ap. must 
have begun to develop a literature of its own—a fact in keeping 
with the literary evidence when the Ap. appears as an important 
literary language.’ They were a supreme power in Surastra as, 
when the Kathis invaded it in circa 8th century, the country 
was under the sway of the Abhiras.* TFerista® mentions a tra- 
dition that the fort of ASirgad was built by Asa Ahir. Udbhata, 
a Kaémiri rhetorician of the 8th century, refers to the beauty of 
Abhira women.’ Dhanafjaya 7 (10th cent. A. D.), Namisddhu ° 
(11th cent. A.D.) and Hemacandra *( 12th cent. A.D.) also refer 
to Abhiras and their speech. 


The main problem is: can we identify the speech of the Abhi- 
ras with Ap. as we now understand it? Or to put it in other 
words: is not Ap. an outcome of the normal evolution of the 1A? 
I admit that, being a ruling tribe for some time, they must have 
contributed something of their own to the development of the 
IA. But so were the Greeks, Sakas and Hunas and a number of 
other tribes who entered India in the early centuries of the 
Christain era or thereabout. 





1 Quoted by Bhandarkar and Eathoven—Ibid. V. Smith. Early History 
of India, p. 286. Dr. Gune thinks that Abriwar (Sk. Abhiravita) to the 
south of Jbansi is perhaps the principality mentioned in the above Insorip- 
tion. 

3 Tribes and Castes of Bombay, I. p. 23. 

* Dandin—Kavyadarda I. 36. 

¢ Enthoven—Tribes and Castes of Bombay, I. p, 24. 

% Ibid. 

6 Abbira-vama-nayanBhpta-manasasya dattaip mano Yadupate tadidam 
grhipa! quoted by Apte in his Sanskrit Distionary. 

3 Dadsartpa II. 42. 

® On Rudrata’s Kavydlamkara. 

® AbhidhGna-cintSmagi ( vide 15 above ). 
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The Ap. of Pk. grammarians shows the following peculiar 
features of its own: 

(1) Vowel changes—s general weakening of pronunciation 
e. g.o>u, m>“v. 

(2) Smoothening of Prékrit conjuncts. 

(3) Change of s to h in morphology. 

(4) Analytic tendency in declension and conjugation res- 
ulting in reduction of cases, conjugational forms etc. 

(5) Ploonastic affixes oe. g. ka, da, la eta. 


(6) Abundance of Desi words and DhatvadeSas. _ 

Being unacquainted with the Dravidian and Austro-asiatic 
philology I am not in a position to say anything on the last 
point, But are not the remaining features indicative of the nor- 
mal growth of the IA? There is no necessity of assuming a 
foreign influence for the change of s to h for in the {As is 
closely allied with b.' 

Like some other linguistic tendencies which are not repre- 
sented in literature this must have been regarded as an un-liter* 
ary feature during the centuries when Pk. literature was predo- 
minant (though we hare a number of cases showing the existence 
of this in Pk, literature ) till at last it became popular with the 
elite and was freely used during the so-called Ap. stage of 
the IA. 

General weakening in pronunciation resulting in vowel 
changes and smoothening of conjuncts and analytic tendency in 
declension and conjugation are in no way peculiarto Ap. Ins- 
criptional and literary Pks. (including Pali and Amg. ) show 
them ( vide Bloch: L’Indo-Aryen ). Pleonastic affixes e. g. ~ka, 
-al (e. g. balake, dayadlu, krpalu ) are an inheritance from Sk. 

So there is nothing peculiar to Ap. which we must attribute 
to foreign tribes. That Abhir!l might have been a dialect of Ap. 


in which literature was composed is understandable and we have 
the authority of Namisadhu,” who records a traditional classifi- 





' Vide Bloch: L'Indo-Aryen on L’Aspiree. 

2 tath® Prikrtam evS ‘pabhrams’ ah | sa cSnyair upandgardbbir— 
grémyatve-bhedens tridhoktas tannirasanartham uktam) etc. on Rudrata 
XL, 12. 
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cation of Ap. in which Abhiri is a dialect and finally adds that 
Abhir!l though a sub~dialect of Ap. is also seen in Magadhi. So 
Magadhi also seems to have one dialect of this name as noted 
by Namisadhu. ! 


At this stage of my studies I am inclined to believe that 
Abhir! is one of the dialects of Ap. ; its identification with Nagara 
i.e, literary or cultured Ap. {not necessarily of the Nagara 
Brahmins of Gujrat) is doubtful. A bulk of Ap. literature, 
though composed out of Gujrat, is regarded as Nagara Ap. Lyrics 
etc. must have been composed in the Abhirl just as there area 
number of songs etc. in the Ahiranl of taday, But its identifica- 
tion as a synonym for Ap. is doubtful, 


Abbiri-bhasipabhramSasthi kvacid Migadby4m api dpéyatet [bid 


X¥ AETVA-DAGA IN AVESTA. 
BY 
IRACH J. S. TARAPOREWALA 


In SBE. 18 { pp. 389-430 ) E. W. West has a long dissertation on 


the practice of x’ abttik-das as mentioned in the Pahlavi works, It 
is a very exhaustive dissertation and the author has mentioned 
practically every passage in Pahlavi literature known to him in 
which the word occurs, or where the practice is referred to, 

In modern times among the Zoroastrians, both of Iran and of 
India, the word means “marriage of near relatives” i. e. of first 
cousins, This certainly seems to have been the sense in some of 
the passages quoted by West. But in the majority of the passages 
quoted the meaning is very clearly, andin explicit words, that given 
to it by European scholars, viz, “incestuous marriage between 
father and daughter, mother and son or brother and sister". Greek, 
Roman, Armenian, Arab and Chinese writers have mentioned this 
practice as having been in vogue amongst the Iranians. So shock- 
ing is the very idea to our modern sense of decency that Parsi 
scholars have made valiant attempts to prove that the word 
zx’ abtuk-das means merely “ marriage of near relatives” i.e. of flrat 
cousins and that it never meant the incestuous marriages such 
as have been described by Greek, Roman and other “ foreign” 
writers. The most notable attempt in this direction has been that 
of Dastur Darab Dastur Peshotan Sanjana in his paper entitled 
“The Alleged Practice of Next of Kin Marriages in Old Iran” 
(London, 1888 }', 





1, This paper has been reprinted as an appendix to his book, Zarathushtra 
in the Gathis and the Classics ( pp. 205-226). It is also included in his Collected 
Works { Bombay, 1932, pp. 462-499). Mention might also be made of Dastur Da- 
rab’s other dissertation on “The Position of Zoroastrian Women in Remote Anti- 
quity” (Collected Works, pp. 506-524) where also this matter has been touched 
upon, A.V, W. Jackson in his Zoroastrian Studies (New York, 1928) gives a 
useful bibliography of this subject { p, 139, ftn.19). He mentions there, besides 
Dastur Darab, the following: B. W. West in SBEZ., 18, pp. 389-430; L, C. Casser- 
telli, Philosophy of the Mazdayasnan Religion under the Sassunids, pp. 156-160; 
J, Darmesteter, Le Zend-Avesta, i, pp. 126-134, H. Hibschmann, " Ueber die 
persische Verwandtenheirath " in ZDMG., 43 (1889), pp. 308-312; Rapp, “Die 
Religion und Sitte der Perser und den iibrigen Iranier nach den griechischen 
und rémischen Quellen” in ZDMG., 19 (1865), pp. 1-89 and 20 ( 1866 ), pp. 49-143; 
Buch, Zoroastrian Ethics, pp. 129-132; and L. H. Gray in the Encyclopaedia of 
Religion and Ethics, 8, pp. 456-459. The last named is particularly illuminating. 
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The contention of West is fully borne out by the evidence he 
has collected, and he asserts emphatically that“ in the Pahlavi 
translations and writings of the better class, which, in their present 
form, probably range from the sixth to the nioth century, we find 
many references to Khvétak-das between those next of kin®, and 
only one obscure reference to the marriage of first cousins". He 
goes on to say that “ marriages between the nearest relations are 
defended chiefly by reference to mythical and metaphysical state- 
ments regarding the creation, and to the practice of the progenitors 
of mankind; they are also advocated with all the warmth and 
vehemence that usually indicate much difficulty in convincing the 
laity, and this zealous vehemence increases as we descend to the 
dark ages of the Pahlavi RivAyat, the compilation of which may 
perhaps be attributed to some writer of the thirteenth or fourteenth 
century, Unless, therefore, the Parsis determine to reject the evid- 
ence of such Pahlavi works as the Pahlavi Yasna, the Book of Ardé 
VirAf, the Dinkard, and the D&distan-i Dinik, or to attribute those 
books to heretical writers, they must admit that their priests, in 
the later days of the Sasanian dynasty, and for some centuries 
subsequently, strongly advocated such - next-of-kin marriages, 
though, probably, with little success. That a practice now reprobated 
by all Parsis should have been formerly advocated by their priests, 
need not excite the surprise of those who consider how slavery was 
advocated by many Christians, on spiritual grounds within the 
present generation’, and how the execution of supposed witches 
was similary advocated a few generations ago”.* 





In later days, in the Persian Rivayats, “which may have con- 
menced from the fifteenth century”, we find that the word x abtuk-dus 
means the marriage of first cousins and that there are “obscure 
allusions made to the other forms as being long extinct”.5 


2, West means here union between father and daughter, mother and son, 
of brother and sister, as the context clearly shows. 


3, SBH. 18 was published in 1882. 
4, The quotations are from West in SBE. 18, pp. 427-428. 


5. Quotations from West, loc. cit. The marriage of first cousins {specially 
of the children of two brothers) is regarded as particularly desirable among 
orthodox Zoroastrian Iranis even to this day. Until quite recently such matried 


72 | Annals, BO. RL] 
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It would be interesting to investigate the use of the word in 
the extant Avesta texts, Hiibschmann has treated the question 
fairly well in the ZDMG., 43 (1889), pp, 308-312, But the subject 
might be treated de novo, 


The corresponding Avesta word is z"aétva-daSa. It is obviusly 
a compound formation of which the first member (x"aétva ) is from 
the pronoun a a-, This pronoun is found as aa, hva~ or hava~and 
it means “one’s self” or when it is used adjectivally it means 
“ one's own”:’ cf. Skt. e, Lat, su-us etc. The Sanskrit translations 
almost always render this by @ {orsome compound formation 
with @ ) wherever the word occurs, for the Pahlavi almost always 
has x%és- ( Mod. Pers.W”*2* khwésh ). As compounds with za aa 
first member may be quoted x%a-data ( natural, lit. self-created ) in 
contrast to sti-Sata®; «"a-Owarasta ( self-produced ) etc. We also 
get the adverbial 2” ato ( sa: ) several times in the Vendidad. 


From this pronoun we find other derivative words: "sila, 
x aétat and x" utlav (tu), Of these x’ atta is found only once in 
the Ga0a Ahunavaiti ( Yas. 34.12). Bartholomae, rather strangely, 
it seems to hah translates the word as “good to follow”,’ deriving 
itfrom "a (regarded as variant of Au) and-ifa, past participle 
of ¢, to go. The xa as a variant of Au is quite possible, especially 
as the u changes to vin combination with the following vowel;!° 
but still there are other difficulties in the way of accepting this ex- 
planation of Bartholomae. The corresponding Sanskrit form would 
be Gad. In the first place the guna grade in the Avesta would ba 
hard to explain, for with the past participial ending ¢a’ the root is 

( Continued from privious page ) " 


couples were rogarded as even sacred, so much so that one could rocite one's 
prayers in front of such persons in the absence of other lights. 

6. hva has been often used in the Avesta as an emphatic pronoun, in the 
sense of “even he” or “he alone”, as in Yas. 29.4,8 etc. See Bartholomae, 
Altiranisches Wérterbuch, 1844 £ 

7 Barth. Wd, 1783 ff, 1845 £,, 1858, 

8. Ven. 2,40; the Skt. rendering, quoted by Barth. ( #2, 182), is eRiqu: 

9. Wo. 1858 ( gut 20 gehen, wohigangbar }, 

10. Cf. z*afna in Yas, 30.3, which 1 take to mean “well-working” 

“ skilful”. Cf, Skt. eiva: in RV. 10.63.3 and 78.1, see Grassmann, Worterbuch an 
Rigveda, 1627. 
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always in the woak grade. But a more formidable difficulty would 
be the construing with the past participle. The actual passage 
( Yas, 34,12) is: 

si8& nilo A&i pa9G Vanheus x" abteng Mananho 

Bartholomae translates thus: “Teach us through Aéa the paths 
of Vohu Manah ( which are ) good to follow”."' The rendering “ good 
to follow” (wohlgangbar) fora past participle seems to me 
rather strained, 

Spiegel seems more on the right lines when be renders this as 
“the paths which belong to Vohu Mano” i. e. which are his own, 
taking x“a8tezs as from x%a-. The sense seoms to be “ the paths 
that are specially pointed out by Vohu Mano”, . 

Tho next derivative, 2x”aétdt, occurs twice (Yas. 20, 1 and 39.5) 
and in both places with the third derivative 2°a#lav-(°tu). Yas. 20,1 
reads : 

para ahmai vohu vakistam cinasti, yaOa x°abtave x’ abtatam, 

All echolars, though differing somewhat in the exact details, are 
agreed in regarding both the last words as derived from x°a-(¢a) “one- 
self” and the general sense of these two words seems to be “the most 
special ( i. e. precious ) possession of one's own self”.'® 

The other passage (Yas 39.5) is from Yasna Haptayhaiti, a 
fairly ancient text of the Avesta,” and is as follows: 

vanhiaus x ublala x’abtus vanheus Asahyd Owii pairi-jasimaide. 

Here too the phrase x" aétus x"aé/ata should have the same senso 
asin the former passage; the wish expressed is to “reach Thee 
( Ahura Mazda ) through the 2%a@/at of the good x%aztus and of holy 
Aga”. 

And so we must now try to make out the sense of 2xYagiav-(°te), 
This word is found ina number of passages besides the two just 


11, Moulton { Zarly Zoroaatrian:am, p. 363) renders this rather freely as 
a blessed to goin”, but even thus the difficulty of construing the pasé participle 
remains, ‘ 

12, Barth. { Wd. 1859) says “dem Zugehérigen ala Zubehor”; Harlez. 
( Auesta?, Pacis, 1881, p. 305) translates “une qualité essentielle & celui qui 
Je posmdde.” 

13. Through internal evidence of Isnguage and contents it seems to be 
next to the G&@a in age. It comprises chapters 35-42 of the Yasna, 
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considered, which, it may be noted, are from the older Avesta texts. 
There are altogether nine other passages in which the word occurs 
and seven of these are from the Gas, one from the Yasna Haptay- 
haiti (Yas, 40,4) and one is a rather pointless quotation from 
Yas. 33. 4 (Gaia Abunavaiti) in the Vistaispa Yas." So this 
last may be Jeft out of consideration completely. It is further to be 
noted that in only two of these passages is the word used by itself, 
these are both from the Ga@ag, viz., Yas, 46. 5 (Spentamainyu ) and 
Yas. 53. 4 (Vahistoisti). In the remaining six the word is associat- 
ed with 2?r@zena and airyaman.® 

Hence we should first consider the meaning of the three words 
x" aétav-, v8r?zana and airyaman and then try to make out why these 
three have been mentioned together so often. Bartholomae thinks 
that these three words refer to the three chief “classes” of 
Zoroastrian society and that they represent warriors, agriculturists 
and priests respectively, But among the passages where these 
three words appear ( Yas, 32. 1; 33. 3; and 48. 4;46. 1; and 49. 7} 
there is only one ( Yas. 49, 7) where these words occur in the propor 
order ( priest, warrior, agriculturist ) if Bartholomae’s suggestion is 
accepted. In all the rest “adler is first and excopt in Yas, 46.5 
vrazena always comes before airyaman. This in itself would go 
against Bartholomae’s suggestion that these three words denote tho 
threo “ classes ” of the Aryans."° Throughout all literature, both in 
Tran as well as in India, the order has a] ways been — priest, warrior, 
agireulturist. 

Tt seems moreover intrinsically impossible that Zarathushtra 
should mention these “ classes” in ths Gaas. Moulton has doubts 
if “ there was any priestly order at all in Zarathustra’s system”. 
He thinks that “ the exclusion of the old Aryan @ravan from the 


14. Barth, Wb, 1859 (under x” aétav~), note 1. 

15. In Yasna Haptayhaiti ( Yas, 40.4) hareman has been used instead of 
airyaman. 

16. Commenting on this Moulton remarks that in these passages airyaman 
always stands last, “‘ a modesty which the priestly class has nowhere else 
shown " ( £Z, p. 355, ftn. 2). He also points out that Justi has noticed this 
as well, 
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Ga04s can hardly be accidental”."” Moulton also notes that per- 
haps the earliest hint of a priestly class, as such, is in Yasna Haptay 
haiti ( Yas. 42,6).'° The “four classes” are mentioned by name 
in Yas. 19, 17, where the name for “ caste” is piéfra,' which, like 
the Sanskrit qi, has originally the meaing of “colour” and “suggests 
the presence of distinct races”. Moulton therefore comos to the 
conclusion that “we can hardly understand the Gathas on the 
assumption that Zarathushtra himself belonged to a separate and 
higher priestly caste”. I fully agree that mo teacher of a new 
faith, certainly not a teacher of the eminence of Zarathushtra, 
would ever arrogate to himself a special position in a class higher 
than that of the people whom he addressed. Probably the germ of 
the caste-system did exist in ancient Aryan polity, but neither 
in the Ga94s nor in the contemporary portions of the Vedas is 
there any evidence of the caste-system as we know it in later 
history. 

It seems, however, that the three words a” aluy (lu), 1rezena 
and airyaman do refer to different groups of people. They are most 
probably groups of the disciples of the prophet, We might 
he almost justified in regarding them as the various “ orders” 
of the disciples arranged by the Prophet in the order of their 
spiritual knowledge and their ability to help actively in the work 
of the Teacher. We have various similar orders of the disciples of 
the Buddha, and we also read of the Ashab (Companions ) and 
various other groups associated with Muhammad. Of the three the 
most worthy and the most helpful seem to have been the x¥aétav 
and the 2#rézena and the airyaman are evidently next in importance. 

The word airyaman occurs also as the name of a divine being both 
in the Avesta and in the Veda. In the Rgveda, though the name 
oceurs quite a hundred times, still the deity “is so destitute of indi- 
vidual characteristics that in the Natghavtuka he is passed over in 
the list of gods ’.2° The word has often the connotation of “comrade” 


17. Moultion, loc. cit. 

18, Op. oit., p. 116. 

19. Barth, W5, 908, 

20. Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, p. 45. 
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or “friend” and is apparently used in that sense both in the Veda 
and in the Avesta, The one Ha of the Yasna (54 ) specially devoted to 
Airyaman as a deity is appropriately recited during the Zoroastrian 
marriage service, because this ancient Aryan deity represents com- 
radeship, Hence it seems to me that very appropriately the 
general “brotherhood” of Zoroaster’s followers has been called 
airyaman. 

Among the believers there must have been some active workers, 
people who took a share in the establishment of .the new order and 
who worked actively in opposing the ancient “faith of the Daévaa".”" 
These active workers among the followers of Zarsthushtra would 
rightly be named 1rézena, from the root vré2, to work, to be active, 

Finally came the x’aétav, a word which is cognate with the 
Sanskrit @aaqq, which is used several times in the Rgveda in the 
sense of “ powerful within oneself" or “self-reliant”.** These wore 
the people who had been following the methods of spiritusl culture 
taught by the Master, and they built up a sort of “ spiritual nob- 
lesse ” within the fold. 

Thus the three, airyaman, wrazena and x" abtan, represent three 
grades among the followers of Zarathushtra. I would provisionally 
render these names by Friends, Co-workers and Self-reliant reapec- 
tively. And these renderings fit the passages where they occur.®? 

Now we come tothe compound 2”aé/va-da$a, which occurs both 
in the masculine and the feminine forms, “da9a and “dada ( °dai6i). 
This compound occurs several times in the Avesta, but not in the 
GaOas, Ita two chief occurances are in Yas. 12. 9 ( which is linguis- 
tically the earliest ) and Vis. 3,3. The latter passage is repeated 
in Gah 4. 8 with only the change of the verb asta@ya (I instal ) to 
yazamaide (we worship, or revere). This same passage is also 
repeated in the Vistaspa Yast (17) with the cases changed from 
the accusative to the genitive. 


23. In Yas. 32,2 there is a mention ofthe Daévas side by side with these 
three groups of Zarathushtra’s followers. The word daéva here (a5 also elsewhere 
in the Gugas ) merely means a follower of the older form of worship, 

22, Grassmann, Wd, 1622. : 

23, A good discussion of these three is also to be found in P. Thieme, Der 
Fremdling in Rigveda ( Leipzig 1938 ), chap, 4 { pp. 101-207 ). 
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The most remarkable occurrence of 2x”aé(va-daOa is in Ven. 8, 13, 
where it is found twice, once as masculine and once as feminine. 
This passage is clearly a later one and the clause in which both 
these forms occur is probably a later interpolation. This passage 
has been discussed in some detail in the Appendix. 


In the Pahlavi version of all these Avesta passages the word 
2" aitva-da8a has been rendered by x"aétuk-dak, This acems to be 
merely a transcription of the Avesta word and therefore it gives us 
no clue as to the original meaning of the word in the Avesta,™ 
The Pahlavi word however is always translated, as we have already 
seen, as “ marriage with next of kin " or, if used aa an adjective, it 
means “ one who has consummated such a union.” 


Bartholomae derives x" aétva-da0a from xaétav{ one’s own kin) 
and vadaGa (marriage), and he gives to it the sense “one who marries 
his ( or her) next of kin,” or where it applies to the religion (as 
in Yas, 12. 9 } he takes it to mean “ where next of kin marriage is 
ordained ”.5 In this derivation the vada9a is only a hypothetical 
word postulated from the root vad-, to lead, which with upa means 
“to marry”. Bartholomae gives as cognates Church Slavic veda- 
and Lithuanian vedu, I marry. He also quotes two occurrences of 
upa- vad from Ven, (4.44 and 14,15)". This derivation, however, 
has been disputed by Justi’’, who maintains that the Pahlevi form 
x’atak-das or x°éuk-das is a mero transcription and that if 
it had been derived as suggested it should have been x” aétdda0a.™ 





24. Nairyosang’s Sanskrit version of Yas. 12.9 also merely transcribes the 
Avasta word qaizgarqyadty which he explains further as yaegaiqd rear: wee 
fea goat we tga (i.e, the religion in which the z°attva-daOa is performed in 
a large measure). Note that x” is transcribed as 37. 

25. Wh, 1860. 


26, Ibid, 1343 f, Barth, has made this suggestion of deriving the word in the 
Grundriss der iranischen Philologic, i. 1, 268.12 (p. 155.) By the ordinary rules 
of Avesta orthography z“adu-vada9e would become x” attvadaba. 

7. See Grund. d. iran. Phil, ii, p, 434 and fin. 

28. See specially his remarks (loc. cit., ftn. 6) where he seems to agree with 
Dastur Darab. 
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Hence he suggests that the Avesta word does not mean any sort of 
marriage at all®. 
Jf we examine all the passages { except Ven, 8.13) dispassion- 


ately and without prejudice®® it would be clear that the meaning 


sought to be given to 2%at/va-da8a by Bartholomae does not fit in 
at all. In Yas. 12.9 the context is about the finest traits of the 


Mazdayasna Faith of which 2"aéfva-da6a is one of the epithets, The 
passage says: 

“T solemnly dedicate myself to the excellent religion of Mazda- 
worship, which is quarrel-removing, weapen-lowering, zYaéfvu-daOa 
and holy... ” 

Common sense shov]d suggest that in accord with the high 


ethical sense of the rest x aéfwa-duOa should be something 
equally elevating. It is strange that Western scholars have been 
content to give the Pahlavi sense to the Avesta word and thus have 
dragged in the next-of-kin marriage which is entirely unsuited to 
the context. Kanga, I think, has struck the right note when he 
renders this word by “ self-devoted " or “ patriotic”, i. e. “ devoted 
to the welfare of his native country ", He also gives another sense 
Frarqary auarz “ giving relationship or family connection ”, which 
suggests the development of family affections rather than next- 
of-kin marriages**. 

Among Eurvpean scholars Hibschmann is the one who has 
gpproached this question “ dispassionately and without preju- 
dice "8! In discussing this passage he dofinitely says that the 
dragging in next-of-kin marriage is out of the question. He also 
quotes Geldner in support.®® 


29. By “ dispassionately and without prejudice” I mean here not being led 


away by the meaning of the seeming Pahlavi derivative like x abtukedan, It in 
obviously wrong to understand a word in an earlier text in the sense it acquired 
at a later period, 

30, See his Dictionary of the Avesta Language, p. 158. 

31. In his article mentioned above in ftn. 1, 

32, Goldner in his Studien zum Avesta has translated this passage ( p. 134) 
where he has put in the usual next-of-kin marriage, but in a note { p.137) he 
doubts whether this rendering is quite suitable and correct. 
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The other passage where the word occurs is Visparad 3.3, which 
is repeated with slight changes in Gah 4.8 and in Vist4spa Yast 17. 
Here too the context is against dragging in next-of-kin marriage. 
This passage ( Vis. 3.3 ) may be translated thus: 

“T instal the youth of good thoughts, of good words, of good 
deeds and of good conscience. I instal the youth, the declarer of 
the message. I instal ( the youth whois) zx”aéiva-da0a. I instal 
him who goes about ( teaching ) through the land. I instal (him ) 
full of wisdom, who travels about ( teaching )”. 

Here too the whole spirit of the passage rules out entirely the 
bringing in of next-of-kin marriage, 

We have already seen above that xattav-(°tu) can be best 
translated as “ self-reliant ” or “ independent in spirit ", The mean- 
ing has to be something uplifting and ethical. The word x’ abtva-daba 
may therefore best be taken as made up from x a®tu- or some co- 
gnate form with the addition of duO a derivative from the root 
aa, to give, or da, to hold. The meaning of the whole compound would 
therefore be “which holds to self-reliance”, when applied to” 
the faith ( i e. teaching this virtue ), and when applied to the youth 
it would mean “ who is self-reliant” { i, e, independent in spirit ). 
This sense suits the context of both passages far better than next- 
of-kin marriage. One of the fundamental teachings of Zarathushtra 
is the complete” spiritual independence” of man.** Spiritual per- 
fection is to be attained by every person’s own effort,?* and self- 
reliance is therefore a cardinal virtue. 

By way of supporting the idea that next-of-kin marriages were 
ordained even in the earlier texts, Bartholomae mentions as an 
instance Queen Hutaosa, the wife of King Vistasps, who, he asserts, 
was algo his sister.*> But Moulton has shown that this view will 
not stand critical examination, and that there is nothing in the 
text quoted by Bartholomae (Yast 15, ( Ram Yt.) 35) to support this 
contention.®* 





33, Another suggestion isto take z°aétva as equivalent to Skt, amt i.e, 
independence { selfhood ), or realisation of the self, 

34. Cf. Yas. 30.3. 

35. Wo. 1822. 

36. EZ, pp. 206 f. 


78 { Annals, B, R.O, 1.) 


3 
39. 
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From all this discussion it seems quite clear that the word 
x uétva-daOa in the Avesta does not refer to “ next-of-kin " marriage, 
but that it means “ holding to self-reliance". This is in consonance 
with Zarathushtra’s teaching that every man isfree to choose his 
own path in life and that consquently each must develop the virtue 
of self-reliance. 

In later Pahlavi writings the word x”aituk-das did certainly 
mean “ next-of-kin marriage ”, and it would seem that in Ven, 8. 13 
the Avesta word is also used in the same sense. But that passage 
is certainly an interpolation of the Pahlavi days and as evidence 
it is absolutely worthless, It is obviously illogical to give toa 
word used in some of the earlier texts the secondary meaning it 
came to acquire at a period when the spirit of the ancient faith had 
deteriorated and a lot of questionable practices had crept in. 

APPENDIX, 
Vendidad, 8. 13, 

Ths passage of tho Vendidad in which the word 2" uétn-daOa oc- 
curs is a very wierd one. Its contents mark it out as belonging 
to a very late period of Zoroastrian history and as depicting a very 
much degraded form of the faith. 

The passage concerns the purification of corpse-bearers after 
having handled the dead body and a question is asked as to what 
urine is to be used for the purpose, The reply is: 

Gat’ mraot®? Ahura’ Mazdao* : 

“ pasavand va stabran™ a"; niit® naram™ not" ngirinam"®, 
paraget"® deatibya™, yoo? anh?n'® x’aétva-da8as"-ca"® x" aétva-daibis-!” 
oa": aéte®’ matsina” matzayantu®, yaéibye* aéte’> nasu®*—-kaga’” 
frasnyionte® varesdos®® -ca* taniin®'-ca®” 

Translation : 
‘Thereupon said Ahura Mazda® : 











"37, It was 3s the common ) practice of the later writers of Zoroastrian Theology 
to put their dogmas in the form of questions and answers. The question ig 
usually put in the mouth of Zarathushtra porasat ZaraQuétrd Ahurom Mazdam... 
( Zarathusthea asked Ahura Mazda...) and invariably Ahura Mazda answers ag 
in the passage quoted. Thus the composers of the Vendidid sought to get a 
double sanction and sanotifioation for the wierdest of dogmas and religious 
practices, 
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“(The urine should be ) either of small cattle or of large cattle; 
not of men nor of women, except the two who are a man who is 
x” abtva-da8a and a woman who is «ailva-dai6i: let them discharge 
urine, in which these corpse-bearers may wash (their) hair and 
(their) bodies”, 

The whole tone of the subject-matter as also the language of 
the passage shows clearly that it was composed during the period 
of the degradation of the Zoroastrian religion.* The very idea of 
the passage is so very wierd and revolting that the late Ervad 
Kavasji Edalji Kanga was constrained to twist the words and the 
construction in order that he may not shock his readers. His transla- 
tion is original as well as ingenious. 

Upto the words “ not of men nor of women” he agrees with all 
other translators. Then he goes on in his peculiar fashion: 

“ (of the cattle large or small) which he has got in his stalls 
(lit. which he has kept for himself ) both male and female, he should 
collect the (fresh) urine coming out of their bodies, he should 
make them pass urine, in which,.."( The rest agrees with the others.) 

The difficulty for Kangaji begins with the 13th word paragat. He 
begins by saying that the word is “ puzzling” and after a rather 
fanciful derivation he concludes that the word would mean “ erud- 
ing or coming out of the body”. Then he construes it as an adjec- 
tive qualifying the 22nd word maésma, and he adds that the phrase 
paraget maésma might mean “fresh exuded urine”, Connecting up two 
far saparated words is palpably absurd. Then again he renders the 
words x"aétva-duba and 2" aélra-dai8i most ingeniously as male and 
female animals “ which he has got in his stalls ” (lit. which he has 
kept for himself )2* But in the glossary appended to the first edi- 


38. “The grammatical chaos which prevails so often in the prose parts of 
the Avesta demonstrates that the later Avestan dialect was dead when these 
belated efforts at composition were made. They may therefore very well be due 
to the Sassanian editors themselves, to whom in any case we owe the collection 
and preservation of our Avesta” ( Moulton, 2Z., p. 34). 

39. See his Gujarati translation of the Vendidad ( Ist ed. 1874), part i, pp. 
91-92. 
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tion of the Vendidad he gives the usual meaning “ marriage with 
relations ” adding in brackets the words “ original sense ”."° 

This is certainly most ingenious, but it is not at all convincing 
and it goes against all principles of grammar. It must, however, 
be mentioned in justiceto Kangaji, that he was practically 
forced to resort to such methods because he had made up his mind 
to defend the teaching of the Vendidid against the attacks of 
Dr. John Wilson and other Chriatian missionaries and therefore 
he had to produce a translation which would not shock the 
orthodox feelings of the Zoroastrians of his day.’? 

The time has now arrived, however, to face the truth squarely 
and to admit that there is much that is undesirable in the Avesta 
and Pahlavi writings which had hitherto passed as “ sacred revcla- 
tions", Many passages represent later degraded beliefs or ancient 
forms of magic and superstition, which had been actually denounc- 
ed by the Prophet but which had crept in again during the period 
of decay, A careful investigation of the history and origin of 
these beliefs and of the circumstances in which they were intro- 
duced within the body of Zoroastrian dogma should be under- 
taken, for thus alone could we hope to get a truer perspective of 
Zoroastrian culture. 

Except Kangaji no other scholar (certainly no western. scholar) 
has tried to gloss over this passage from the Vendidad. Spiegel 
translates 2x’ aétva-daOa here as “ relatives ” { Verwandten 8? Har. 
lez is more explicit, for he translates: “excepté de deux genere de 
personnes, ceux ef celles qui ont épousés des parents du premier 
degré”, He also adds a very clear footnote:? “ Ce genre d’inceste, 
recommandé par la joi religieuse de l'Eran faisait obtenir un 
mérite supérieur 4 ceux qui l’avaient commis; de 1a, la singu- 
liére faveur dont ils sont ici les objets ”. 





40. Op. cit.. part ii, p..70, 

At. At the end of his translation ( part i, pp. 251-303) he replies at length 
to the various attacks made by the missionaries on the Parsi religion, parti- 
oularly on the Vendidad. 

42. Spiegel, Avesta die hetligen Schrifien der Parsen (1859), I, p. 142; in 
Bleeck’s English rendering ( 1864) it is on p. 70, 

43, Harlez, Avesia, p, 91, and ftn. 4, 
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Bartholomae’s rendering is also quite explicit, he renders 
x” aétua-daGa as “ in Sippenehe lebender (Mann )” (a man living in 
consanguinous union ).** 

. The translation should therefore be: 

Thereupon! said? Ahura* Mazda * 

“(The urine should be) either® of small cattle’ or® of large 
cattle; not® of men’ nor" of women,” except"? the two", who’ are!® 
the man-who-has-married-his-next-of-kin’’ and'® the woman-who 
has-married-her-next-of-kin:" let them?’ discharge’ urine,” in 
which these’ corpse®—bearers” shall-wash-clean® (their) hair 
and** ( their ) bodies?! ( ca?” and ca*® have been left out in the 
translation. ) 

Annotations : 

varavet-This is the word which had “ puzzled” Kangaji. It is 
the ace. sg. neu. of pariionk or partk and it has been used here adver- 
bially ; of. Skt. qea{ wre), which is itself derivable from aq 
and wq(2q). The word literally means “ going beyond” or 
“ getting away from”, hence the meaning is here “being outside 
(a general rule)”, i.e. “excepting, The meaning suggested by 
Kangaji might be fitted in but certainly not his construction, 

muésma maézayatita - The two words are cognate, the first being 

tho acc. plu. and meaning “urine”, *® The second word is the 
causal form of the root maz which is cognate with Skt. dea, Grk. 
miusma (soiled ) and Homeric mi ind (to sully,to make dirty ).** 
The word is used in the Avesta for “urine” used as a means of 
ritual purification, The word is often defined specifically as 
gao-maéze or “ bull’s urine”. 

It may be added here that Hiibschmann definitely thinks that 


the words parag?t.... a" aétva-daidis—ca are a later interpolation, ? I 
fully agree with him and think that this interpolation was made by 
one of the priests of the degraded form of Zoroastrianism which 
prevailed in the last days of the Sasanians and continued for two 
or three centuries after the Arab conquest. 





44. In Wolff's rendering Avesta, die heiligen Bucher der Parser (1924), 
based on Barth.’s W5,, this passage ocours at p. 366. 

45. Barth, Wb, 860. 

46, Ibid. 1180, The word is always used in the plural. 

47, EB. Boisaca, Dictionnaire etymologique de ta langue grecque. 

48, For the ritual use of urine see Schrader, Reallexicon, 1021. 

49. Op, cit., p. 309, 


THE SHEET ANCHOR OF INDIAN HISTORY 
BY 
D, 8. TRIVEDA 


It was Sir William Jones’, the founder of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, who in 1795 supplied the so-called sheet-anchor of Indian 
Chronology. He was struck with the resemblance between the 
name of Candragupta and that of Sandracottus of the Greeks, Ho 
assumed the date of Candragupta to be the same as that of Seleucus 
and thus reduced those of preceding events toa form more con- 
sistent with the European notions of history and ghronology. Pro- 
fessor H. H. Wilson puts forth the following arguments” to support 
‘fully and fairly’ the above supposition. They are: the resembl- 
ance among the names of Candragupta, of Xandrames by which 
Diodorus calls Sandracottus, and of Candramas by which he 
ia sometimes designated by Indian authors; his low birth, and his 
usurpation, the situation of his kingdom as described by Megas- 
thenes; the name of his people Prasii with the Greeks, correspond- 
ing to Pracyas, the term applied by Hindu geographers to the tract 
in which Magadha is situated; and his capital, which the Greeks 
ea]l Palibothra, and the Hindus call Pataliputra, 

Jones gave no argument for his identification. It was just and 
proper that he should have only pointed it out, as he was not then 
acquainted with any other Candragupta but Candragupta Maurya of 
Visikhadatia’s Mudraraéksasa. Professor Wilson entered the contro- 
versy and tried to give weight to Jones's conjecture but did not 
go deep into the matter. Mount Stuart Elphinstone declared® that 
the effect of the inconsistency (regarding Candragupta's date) 
would not be sufficient to prevent our retaining a strong conviction 
of the identity of Candragupta and Sandracottus even if no further 
proof had been obtained. 

Tt was Professor Max Miller who took up the subject* seriously 
and considered at length the problem of Indian chronology, In 
spite of hia vast learning and sincerity of purpose he could not es- 





1, Asiatic Researches, IV. p. xxxii; p. 11. 

2, Hindu Theatre, IIL. 3. 

3. History of India, London, 1911, p, 152. 

4, A History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature by F.Max Mer, (Panini Press 
Edition ), pp. 194-154. 
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cape his natural bias and temperamental predilection towards Greek 
veracity and authority and the consequent poor opinion of the Hindu, 
Buddhist, and Jaina historians and chroniclers of India. To him it 
seemed useless to find out which of the chronological systems ( of the 
northern Buddhists, of the southern Buddhists, and the system of the 
Puranas) is the most plausible; and it would make confusion 
worse confounded if we attempted a combination of the three. ‘Accord- 
ing to Chinese chronology Asoka would have lived 850 or 750 yoars 
before Christ, and according to Ceylonese chronology, 315 years B.C. 
Either of these dates is impossible because it does not agree with 
the chronology of Greece, and hence both the Chinese and Ceylonese 
dates must be given up as equally valueless for historical calcula- 
tions. There is but one means through which the history of India 
can be connected with that of Greece, and its chronology can be 
reduced to its proper limits, Although we look in vain in the 
literature of the Brahmanas or Buddhists for any allusion to 
Alexander's conquest, and although it is impossible to identify any 
of the historical events, related by Alexander's companions, with 
historical traditions of India, one name has fortunately been 
preserved by classical writers who describe the events immediately 
following Alexander's conquest, to form 2 connecting link between 
the history of East and West. This is the name of Sandracottus or 
Sandrocyptus, the Sanskrit Candragupta,’ 


According to Prof. Max Miiller the identification admits of no 
reasonable doubt. If it is objected that the Greeks called the king 
of the powerful empire beyond the Indus, Xandrames, or Aggra- 
men, the learned professor would suggest that Aggramen is a mere 
misspelling for Xandrames. He maintained at first that the two 
names Xandrames ( = Candramas, a synonym of the moon ) and 
Sandracottus ( =Candragupta, the protected of the moon ) were in- 
tended for one and the same king. But later on he admitted that 
Xandrames was undoubtedly intended as different from Candra- 
gupta and Xandrames must have been a king of the Prasii before 
Sandracottusy and during the tirae of Alexander's wars, At the 
time of Alexander's invasion Sandracottus was very young, and 
being obliged to fly before Alexander, whom he had offended, he 
collected bands of robbers, and with their help succeeded in esta- 
blishing the freedom of India. Plutarch says distinctly that 
Sandracottus reigned soon after Xandrames, and according to 
Justin it was Sandracotius and not Xandrames who waged wars 
with the captains of Alexander and hence Xandrames must 
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be a different king from Sandracottus. According to Mccrindle', 
Diodorus distorts the name of Sandracottus into Xandrames 
and this again is distorted by Curtius info Agrammes, The name 
of Candragupta is written by the Greeks as Sandrokottos, 
Sandrakottas, Sandrakottos, Androkottos and Sandrokuptus. 
Prof. Max Miiller is compelled to remark that ‘every attempt 
to go beyond, and to bring the chronology of the Buddhista 
and Brahmanas into harmony has proved a failure’ and yet he 
concludes ‘ whatever changes may have to be introduced into the 
earlier chronology of India, nothing will ever shake the date of 
Candragupta (Maurya). That date is the sheet-anchor of Indian 
chronology. ’” 

The identification of Candraupta Maurya with Sandracottus of 
Greeks seems to have been the greatest mistake ever committed in 
the field of Indian chronology, literature and history. This sheet- 
anchor of Indian chronology has been accepted by many historians 
of repute without examining it seriously. Texts have been amend- 
ed and distorted, dates changed and traditions trampled under foot 
to suit this identification since A. C. 1795. Troyer in his valuable 
edition of the Rajatarangini, Coopiah in his Ancient History of 
India and T. S, Narayan Sastri in his Age of Sathkara tried to 
refute this identification and suggest that the Sandrakottus of tho 
Greeks was really Candragupta the founder of the Gupta Dynasty. 
The last tried to tear off this wrong synchronism to pieces but the 
untimely icy hands of death separated him from us and in him 
India lost a scholar of an independent school of research, I would 
try to show that the three sets of names, viz. Xandrames, Sandro- 
cottus and Sandrokuptus represent different kings and Alexander 
invaded India in the time of Candragupta I of the Gupta Dynasty 
and not during the early days of the Mauryan Empire, 

The Greeks are uniform in their account in applying the name 
Xandrames, Andrames or Agrsmen to the Jast king of the empire 
conquered and superseded by the founder of the new dynaaty at 
Pataliputra, who was actually reigning there at the time of Alex- 
ander’s invasion, Quintus Curtius (IX.2) says, ‘thatthe father 
of Xandrames had murdered the king, and under the pre- 
tence of acting as guardian to his sons got them into his power 
and put them to death; that after their extermination he 

5, Translation of the Fragments of the Indica of Magasthenes, collected by 
Dr. H. A. Schwanbeck : Bonn, 1846, edited by J. W. McCrindle, 1877, p. 45 np. and 
further references in the same book, 
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begot the con who was then king, and who, more worthy 
of his father’s consideration than his own, was odious and contem- 
ptible to his subjects.’ The names have been hopelessly confused, 
Here Xandrames stands for Samudragupta whose father Candra- 
gupta I had murdered the king Candraégri ( =Xandrames ) who was 
the penultimate king of the Andhra Dynasty. This king Candraéri 
had a very short reign of 3 years only. Candragupta Jas a Sen&- 
pati acted as the guardian of the sons of Candrasri® who was 
murdered along with his sons. He begot a son of the queen of 
Candrasri and perhaps the son was named Puloma who was odious 
and contemptible and was a king merely in name for 7 years only. 
Thereafter putting this his own child also to death, he became the 
king himself and founded a new dynasty of the Guptas. The 
name Androkottos also may point to the Andhra Dynasty meaning 
Andhragupta i. e, the protector of the Andhras-a title that might 
have been assumed in his early years by Candragupta I. Moreover, 
the Puranas ascribe to Candragupta I also a period of 7 years only 
and a similar number of years is ascribed to Puloma ( Kalyanavar- 
man of the Kaumudi-Mahotsava ) the last of the Andhras®* 
According to K, P. Jayaswal, Candragupta I, having his caste 
against him and being somewhat of a usurper, was disliked by the 
Magadhans of his day, particularly as he failed to adapt himself to 
the traditional Hindu way of government. He showed a hostile, 
repressive attitude to the people of Magadha. The Kaumudi-Maho- 
tsava records that Canda-Sena (Candragupta ) had put leading 
citizens into prison, Candragupta 1 had thus several elements 
arrayed against him. A cry was raised that he was not a 
ksatriya, he had killed his aged adoptive father, he had called 
in the aid of the hereditary enemies of Magadha, the Licchavis, he 
had married a lady who was neither a Magadhan nor a Brahmani- 
cal Hindu. (To this we may add that he had defied the imperial 
authority of Kalyanavarman-Puloman of the Andhra dynasty ). 
Alberuni, therefore, recorded a true and historical tradition when 
hesaid that the king associated with the Gupta era was cruel and 
wicked. 

Prof, Max Miiller does not differentiate between the two words 
Sandrokottus and Sandrokuptus. It seems plausible that the word 
Sandrokuptus refers to a distinct king altogether and according to 

@ Magadha Rejaon ki Nayi Vathéavali, Sahitya, Patna, Vol. III, part IL, 


pp. 87-59. 
6a History of India ( 150 A. D. to 350 A. D.), p. 117. 


74 [ Annals, BO. BL] 
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McCrindle this is the best form, This Sandrokuptus (Justin XV. 4) 
seized the throne of India after the prefects of Alexander had been 
murdered, Seleucus crossed the Indus and waged war on Sandro- 
kuptus, king of the Indians who dwelt about it, until he made 
friends and entered into relations of marriage with him. It was not 
jong after that Sandrokuptus presented Seleucus with five hundred 
elephants, and with six hundred thousand men attacked and 
subdued al] India. He was a distinguished general and a brave 
soldier. The Hindu accounts represent Candragupta Maurya as all 
but overwhelmed by foreign invasion, and indebted for his preserva- 
tion to the art of his minister more than to the forcos of his king- 
dom. Samudragupta was made of a different mettle, According 
to Megasthenes’s account he overran the whole of India and his 
dominion extended from the mouths of the Ganges to the regione 
beyond the Indus as far as the Parapanisos range. In fact the 
king surpassed Heracles in courage and the greatness of his 
achievements, No such deeds are ascribed to Candragupta Maurya 
who was a mere puppet in the hands of Canakya, who, by his 
Machiavellian policy, destroyed the Nanda dynasty and placed 
Candragupta on the throne. The Buddhist accounts’ also are 
agreed that he owed his sovereignty entirely to Canakya and was 
not ‘ called to royalty by the power of the gods and by prodigies’ 
as stated by Justin. 
Serious Discrepancies, 

The Great Indian War® was fought in B. C. 3137. Jarasandha, 
the Great Emperor of Magadha, was killed at the hands of the 
Pandavas, and thereafter his son Sahadeva became an ally of the 
Pandavas. He was killed in the Bharata battle and his son Marjar! 
came to the throne of Magadha. He belonged to the Brhadratha 
dynasty. Since then 32,5, 12 and9 kings of the Brhadratha, 





7. Cf The Mafijuérimiflakalpa, as edited by Dr. K. P. Jayasval in his ‘An 
Imporial History of India’, Lahore, 1934. 
sores af Rea: preitaeg arta: 
RaPaa arg apie: Rees yA: 454 
Ba shairgaa anort AiRarear 1 
we a ores ie MT sre Boag 455 
Siwrentaen afin seer: 1 
Ae pena & eee as 456 
smati anita aden a sires 
8 (a} Journal of Indian History, Madras, XVI, pp. 239-48. 
{b) P. V. Kane Volume, 1943, pp. 515-25. 
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Prady ota, Sisunaga, and Nanda dynasties ruled for 1005, 138, 362 
and 100 years respectively.? Thus Candragupta Maurya came to 
the throne in B. C. 1532. The Macedonian Empire itself did not 
exist at such an early date. Hence it can in no way be the date of 
the invasion of Alexander who flourished some 1200 years later. 
The word Maurya occurs nowhere in the accounts of the Greeks. 
The Mudraraksasa mentions neither the Yavana king nor his 
marriage alliance with the daughter of Seleucus Nicator. 


Low Birth. 

Justin remarks ‘Candragapta was born of humble life,’ One 
may be humble in two ways, either by birth or by position, Can- 
dragupta Maurya’ was neither. He belonged to the warrior tribe 
of the Mauryas who are mentioned in the Durgasaptasati of 
Markandeya Purana, The Buddhists also mention the Mauryas of 
Pippalivana who shared the remains of Buddha ajong with the 
other Keatriya tribes of India. The Guptas would seem to belong 
to a low class for none but a low-born person would feel himself 
proud of his mother’s ancestry". Candragupta i was formerly a 
Senipati of the Andhars and in all probability he belonged to a 
low class by birth”, Even Samudragupta always takes pride in 
being a ‘ grandson of the Licchavis ’ { Licchavidauhitra ). 

No Mention of Buddhism 

‘It is indeed a remarkable circumstance that the religion of 
Buddha should naver have been expressly noticed by the Greek 
authors, though it had existed for two centuries before Alexander. * 
Elphinstone’s explanation® that the appearance and manners of 
Buddhist followers were not so peculiar as tv enable a foreigner to 
distinguish them from the mass of the people, does not seem to be 
convincing, for Megasthencs, with assiduous observation and inquiry, 
collected the materials from which he composed his famous work 








9. See my forthcoming book ‘ The pre-Mauryan History of Bihar.” 

10. See my article ‘Candragupta Maurya ki Jati, Kujavaiha Ksatriya Mitra, 
Kasi, 1993. v. 8, 

1. Of samt aren ware: fig: warart REIT: $ 

AESATTA: VAT: FIATOTTHTTAT 

1%, Dr. K. P. Jayasva! in his ‘An Imperial History of India’, pp.155-6 says : 
“We have thus evidence from different sources converging at one point, i.e. that 
the Guptas were Karagkara Jats-originally fromthe Punjab, Kakkar Jats in 
my opinion are the modern representatives of the original community of the 
Guptas, ” 

13. Elphinston's History of India, p. 227. 
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on India, called the Indica, the merits of which were so conspicuous 
that it became of paramount authority and the main source whence 
subsequent writers derived their accounts of India. Moegasthenes 
makes a division of the philosophers in two classes, saying that they 
are of two kinds, one of which he calis the Brachmanes and the 
other the Sramanes. The Brachmanes are best esteemed, for they 
are more consistent in their opinions, Of the Sarmanes he fells us 
that ‘ those who are held in most honour are called Hylobioi. They 
live in the woods, where they subsist on leaves of trees and wild 
fruits,and wear garments made form the bark of trees. They 
abstain from sexual intercourse and from wine. They communicate 
with the kings, who consult them by messsengers regarding the 
causes of things, and who through them worship and suppli- 
cate the deity.’ The Hylobioi corresponds with the Sanskrit 
Vanaprastha (proceeded to the woods). Next in honour to the 
Hylobioi are the physicians," since they are engaged in the study 
of the nature of man, According to Elphinstone the habit of the 
physicians seems to correspond with those of the Brahmanas of 
the fourth stage (i.e, Sarhnyasin ), It isa capital question who the 
Sramanes were, some considering them to be Buddhist, and others 
denying them tobe such. Weighty arguments are adduced on both 
sides, and Lassen contends that the description of the Sramana 
agrees better with the Brahmana ascetics. The Sramanas are called 
Germanes by Strabo and Samanaeans by Porphyrius. They may 
have belonged to the sect of Jina or to another as Colebrooke.thinks, 
The Boutta, 

‘We read: ‘ Among the Indians are those philosophers who follow 
the precepts of Boutta whom they honour as a God on account of 
bis extraordinary sanctity.’ The passage admits of a different 
rendering: ‘They { the Hylobioi ) are those among the Indians who 
follow the precepts of Boutta.’ Some think that here the followers 
of Buddha are clearly distinguished from the Brahmanas and 
Sramanas. But it is clear that the word Boutta does not and cannot 
refer to Buddha at all but to the Bhautikas-the worshippers of 


nature ( Bhiitaa ) or the followers of Samkhya who recognise the 
elements only. 


Tt seems Buddhism was already extinct in India long before 
Alexander's invasion of India. Brahmanism with all its antecedents 





14, Is the Greek word used equivalent to the word Yogi ( Yoga=combina- 
tion of medicines ) ? 
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had come into vogue and had been established on a firm footing by 
Sarkaracarya the greatest propagator of Vedanta. Megasthenes 
rightly says that the Indians do not raise monuments to the dead, but 
consider the virtue which men havo displayed in life and songs in 
which their praises are celebrated, sufficient to preserve their 
memory after death. The Buddhists were very fond of caityas and 
still it is stated that the Indians did not raise monuments to the 
dead. Buddha attained Nirvana™ in B. C. 1790 and with the advent 
of Kumarila and Samkara in the sixth century B.C., the Buddhists 
could not hold their own against Brahmanism and Colebrooke is 
right when he says,“It may therefore be confidently inferred that the 
followers of the Vedas flourished in India when it was visited by the 
Greeks under Alexander and continued to flourish in the time'of Mega- 
sthenes who described them in the fourth century before Christ." 


No Synchronism. 

It is impossible to seek an identification of Amitrochades ( ami 
tracchid) with Bimbisira to whom no heroic deeds are attributed by 
any of the authorities, It would be a more befitting title for 
Samudragupta who overran the whole of India and crushed his 
enemies. The Greek writers do not mention Canakya who was such 
a prominent figure in the court of Candragupta Maurya. Professor 
K. Cattopadhyaya's explanation'® that he soon retired to the forest 
may be a plausible conjecture, but requires definite proofs in absence 
of which it falls flat. Canakya in his Arthasastra'? does not speak 
of the Sramanas, 

Megasthenes says:"” For when by his insolent behaviour, he 
had offended Nandrus and was ordered by that king to be put to 
death, he sought safety by a speedy flight.” Here the Editor 
adds in the footnote, “ Nandrus has been substituted for the Com- 
mon reading Alexandrum,” It shows how the historians have been 
working under preconception and have even tried te modify or 
alter the readings to suit this identification. Alexander-Sandracuttus 
synchronism has thus unfortunately become in the course of the 
innumeral decades the only starting point for the historians to 
calculate backward and forward, although there is hardly any justi- 
fication to accept this wrong synchronism. 


15. A New Date of Lord Buddhe, B.C. 1790 (in Press). 

16. The Date of Kalidasa, Indian Press, 1926. 

1%, The Arthadastra according to Drs, A. B. Keith and Beni Prasad is a very 
late production Probably of the fourth century A.C, In that case wong: not the 
non-mention of Sramanas be natural ? 
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No Allusion, 


There is absolutely no allusion or veiled reference to any forei- 
gn invasion in any Indian account at the fall of the Nanda dynasty 
and the foundation of the Mauryan dynasty. But subsequent to 
the downfall of the Andhras'® { B. C. 327 )according to the Puranas 
there was great anarchy throughout the country and the whole 
country was divided into minor principalities. The Puranas do 
refer to the invasion of the Mlecchas at the close of the Andhra 
dynasty'®. Theae invaders would seem to be none other than the 
Persians under Darius and the Greeks under Alexander. 

According to Megasthenes, the ‘ Sati’ system was widely pre- 
valent in India when he visited it whereas the Arthasistra is silent 
on the point. The Greek ambassador speaks of seven castes, 
whereas Kautilya mentions only four. Of course, historians have 
always tried to reconcile the statements of these two narrators who 
were separated from one another by a thousand years by advanc- 
ing suggestions and arguments which carry no conviction. 

The Andhras. 

Although it may look strange, yet the Andhras are mentioned 
by the Groek writer as a powerful race. He says, “ Noxt come the 
Andarae a still more powerful race, which possesses numerous 
villages and thirty towns defended by walls and towers, and which 
supplied its kings with an army of 1,00,000 infantry, 2000 cavalry®® 
and 1,000 elephants, * ‘The Andhras of Dekhan, before the time 
of Megasthenes had spread their sway towards the north as far ag 
the upper course of the Narmada and the lower districts of the 
Gangetic basin.’ In fact, the Andhras had only recently been 
dislodged from the throne of Magadha and were still very powerful. 
Neither the Indian accounts nor the Greek ones ever hint at any 
struggle between the Andhras and Candragupta Maurya. But the 
Allshabad Pillar Inscription and the Raghuvarhga of Kalidasa do 
speak of the invasion of Kalingadesa ( which includes a great part 
of the Andhradega ) by the Magadha Emperor, 


Evidence of the Puranas. 
According to the Pauranika authority the Andhra dynasty 





18. Journal of Indian History, XIX, p. 14, 
19. Cf seat Sie g sea SrtA | 
Rrandeaareata mertirgest 1 
20. IfS8tavahanas are meant, they are said, according to the Kath&esarit- 
aBgara, to have had no cavalry, 
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éame to end®' in B. ©, 327 and was succeeded by the Gupta dynasty 
of which Candragupta I was the first king. Candragupta, I the 
Sandracottus of the Greeks, ruled for 7 years only and was succeed- 
ed by Samudragupta who had a long reign of 51 years. The 
Allahabad Pillar inscription hints® that he was welcomed by the 
courtiers with deep sighs for he came to the throne after sett- 
ing aside the claims of the other sons of Candragupta I. Megas- 
thenes says that the king, in addition to his family name, must 
adopt the surname of Palibothra as Sandracottus, for instance, did. 
We know that none of the kings of the Maurya dynasty had any 
ending added to their names. But about the kings of the Gupta 
dynasty it is well known that the names of all the kings ended in 
Gupta and besides that all the kings of the dynasty held the title of 
Aditya as a mark of their prowess, The Allahabad Pillar inscrip- 
tion refers to the present of girls** by many kings to Samu- 
dragupta, 

Some modern historians place Candragupta Maurya's accession 
in B.C. 326 and others bring it down to B. C. 312. This faulty 
calculation would seem to be due to the acceptance of this wrong 
synchronism and it may be easily questioned if Alexander invaded 
India just before the foundation of the Mauryan Empire, and 
learned Indologists must find out some other Candragupta in whose 
reign Alexander might have invaded India. Consequently it may 
be said that Megasthenes did not visit the court of Candragupta 
Maurya, 

I would suggest that Alexander invaded India in the time of 
Candragupta I and it was Samudragupta who defeated Seleucus 
Nicator who offered the hand of his beautiful daughter as a token of 
submission and the so-called Piyadasi inscriptions may be 
ascribed to Candragupte I of the Gupta dynasty, 





21. See the references under f foot-notes 6 and 18. 
22, Ch arat Giequaar srafiaveceria ain: 
Ra TIPS: | 
Seustitn verse Teor sa 
a fianaten Foes Feat nasa Hy 
23. CE, aatagr—weanrrta, 


24. See my article : The Piyadasi [nscriptions—Do they belong to Candra- 
gupta II, Daily Herald, Lahore, 16 Feb, 1936, 


HARISENA'S DHARMAPARIKSA IN APABHRAMSA 
BY 
A, N, UPADHYE 


{(1) Various Dharma-partks’s {DP), (2) DP of Amitagati. (3) DP of 
Vpttavilisa, (4) DP of Padmasigara, (5) Apabhratnia DP of Harigeya: 
(a) Its Mss. (6) Its extent and aim. (c)} Information about Harisoya, bis date 
and the composition of DP. (d) Predecessors of Harisena. (¢} Works of 
Hariseya and Amitagati compared with regard to their plot, general contents, 
descriptions, common expressions eto. (f) Prakritisms in Amitagati’s DP and 
the possibility of its being indebted to a Prakrit original. (g) Whether Amitagati 
is directly indebted to Harisena's DP. (4) Crucial difference in the two texts. 
(¢) Sanskrit quotations in Harisena’s DP. (j) Dhtrtékhydna and DP.) 


1. Referring to consolidated lists of Mss., we come ucross a 
large number of Jaina texts bearing the title Dharmupariksa® 
(DP). We may enumerate especially those that can be disting- 
uished with some specific details. (1) DP,in Apabhrarmsa, by 
Harisena who composed it in Satmvat 1044 (-56=a. D. 988). (2) 
DP, in Sanskrit, by Amitagati, the pupil of Madbavasena; it was’ 
completed in Sarvat 1070 (-56=A, D, 1014).(3) DP, in Kannada, 
by Vrttavilasa who is assigned to circa A. D. 1160. (4) LP, in 
Sanskrit, by Saubhiagyasagara of Sarhvat 1571 (-56=a. D. 1515). 
(5) DP, in Sanskrit, by Padmasagara, the pupil of Dharmasagara- 
gani of the Tapagaccha; it was composed in Sarnvat 1645 (-56=A, D. 
1589). (6) DP, in Sanskrit, by Manavijayagani, the pupil of 
Jayavijaya; it was composed by him in the middle of the 18th 
century of the Vikrama era for his pupil Devavijaya. (7) DP with 
Vrtti, in Sanskrit, by YaSovijaya, the pupil of Nayavijaya of the 
Tapagaccha; he was born in Sarhvat 1680 and passed away at the 





1. As the Springer Research Scholar, University of Bombay, when I was 
inspecting some Prékrit Mss.in the Bhandarkar Orienta] Research Institute, 
Poona, I came across this Apabhrarhéa Dharmaparikga of Harigens. I showed 
this work to Pt. Premi and Prof. Hiralal; and they have expressed their wish that 
this text should be published at an early date. 

2, The most exhaustive and upto date thesaurus in this respect is the Jina 
ratnakoéa of Prof. H. D. Velankar. It is in the Presa being published by the B, 0, 

R. 1, Poons. Thanks to the single-handed lsboura of Prof. Velankar that this 
Kosa, when published, would certainly prove a magnificent source-book of super- 
Antive importance. It is very kind of the Author and the Publisher that I could 
use the advance-formes of this Koda on which thia list of Dharmapartkeds is 
moninly based, 
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age of 53 years? (8) DP by Jinamandana, the pupil of Soma- 
sundara of the Tapagaccha, (9) DP by Parsvakirti. (10) DP, in 
Sanskrit, composed by Ramacandra at the request of Devacandra, 
the pupil of Padmanandi, a descendant of Pijyapada, Though the 
Mes. are available, and some of them are lately printed, most of 
them are names to us,as Jong as their contents are not exhaustively 
and critically studied in comparison with other works. 

2. It is Amitagati's DP that has been most exhaustively 
studied.‘ Mironow has given a detailed analysis of the contents, 
besides adding critica] remarks on the Janguage and metres of the 
work. The plot of the story is not in any way complicated. 
Manovega, who is a confirmed Jaina, wants to convert his friend 
Pavanavega whom he takes to Pataliputra to the assembly of 
Brahinanas. He gets himself assured that the Brahman disputants 
do not belong to any of the ten classes of foolish people, about 
whom ten stories are narrated, the last story including the sub- 
stories of four rogues that tell marvellous tales full of lies. In 
different sessions with the Brahman disputants, Manovega tells 
incredible stories and absurd incidents about himself; and when 
they feel astonished and are not ready to believe him, he tries to 
justify his details by quoting similar stories from the Mahabhdrata, 
the Ramayaxa and other Purapas, Being present at all these sessions, 
Pavanavega is convinced about the unnatural and inconsistent 
character of the Purauic stories, and he is duly converted to the 
faith of Manovega. The contents of the work clearly show three 
divisions distributed all over the text. Whenever there is an occasion, 
Amitagati adds lengthy didactic discourses profusely using Jaina 
dogmas and terminology. Secondly, there are popular stories of amu- 
sing motives which are not only instructive but also highly humor- 
ous; and they are intelligently woven into the body of the work, 
And lastly, a great bulk of the work is devoted to different stories 








Bombay 1933, 

4. N. Mironow:-Die Dkarmapariksa des Amitagati, Leipzig 1903; also 
Winternitz; A History of Indian Literature, Vol. 11, pp. 561 . The Sanskrit text 
of this DP has been published by Panrslal Bakaliwal with his,Hindi Translation, 
Bombay 1901. Another edition giving the Marathi translation of Pt. Bahubali 
Bharma and the Sanskrit text in the Appendix has appeared lately, Sangli 1931. 
Itis olaimed that the translation is mainly based on the Kannada text of 
Vrttavilasa and Amitagati's work is casually used. On comparison I find that the 
claim is not justified, The translation does not show any trace of Vrttavildsa’s 
text. It closely follows the Hindi rendering of Bakaliwal, and the text also is 
reprinted from the earlier edition. 


7 | Annals, B.O. R. EJ 
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from Puranas that are to be attacked as unworthy of any belief; and 
at times the Jaina recensions of the popular stories are also added 
just to demonstrate how reasonable they are. 

As seen from his other works and from the didactic stratum of 
his DP, it is evident that Amitagati can write chaste Sanskrit; but 
in the DP, especially in the stratum of popular anecdotes, we come 
across a large proportion of Prakritisms. This has led to the sur- 
mise that he might have been indebted to some Prakrit work, The 
method of exposing the inconsistency of-Puranic tales was already 
handled by Haribhadra in his Dhirt@khyana.> These popular 
anecdotes, stripped of their religious back-ground, are genuine 
pieces of Indian folklore ; and they show an ingenious insight into 
human psychology. 

3. The DP of Vritavilasa (circa 4. D. 1160) is a Campa work 
in Kannada®, It is divided in ten chapters. The author says that 
his work is based on an earlier Sanskrit composition; and on com- 
parison we find that he follows Amitagati. The plot is the same, 
though there are differences in details. The Kannada DP is still 
in Mss.; but from the selections published in the Prakktvyamialike, 
I find that Vrttavilasa writes graceful Kannada both in prose and 
verse, 

4, The DP of Padmasigara, composed in Samvat 1645, has 
been subjected to a searching study by Pt. Jugalkishore’ who 
arrives at the following conclusions: Padmasagars has taken over 
bodily 1260 verses from Amitagati’s DP; and other verses are 
adapted with minor changes here and there. He has added a 
few verses of his composition. He does not admit the division 
of cantos, All the references, direct or indirect, to Amitagati 
are carefully omitted; and nowhere does the author refer to Amita- 
gati. His plagiarism has not been thorough from the sectarian 
point of view, because some details, not quite consistent with Svota- 
mbara dogmas, have remained in this work. Thus Padmasigara 


5, See the concluding paragraphs of this Paper. : 

6 8, Narasimbacharya: Karnataka Kavicarite, Bangalore 1904, p. 169. 
Exhaustive selections from this Kanuaga DP have been published many years 
back in a Poetical Anthology, Prakkdvyamalike (pp. 405-582 ).‘The face page 
ete, being torn in the copy of my uncle, I am unable to give the place and year 
of publication. From the typography it appears to have been printed at Manga- 
lore. I have with me a palm-leaf Me, of this text and it is written in Saka 1348 
(+ 78 = A.D, 1420). It is not in a good condition: still I shall be glad to lend 
thie Ms, if any Kannada scholar undertakes a critical edition of this work. 

7. Jaina Hitaisht KI. 7, pp. 314-324. 
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not only entirely follows Amitagati, but also bodily copies from 
his DP, 

5. Leaving the remaining Dkarmaparikea texts whose Mas. or 
editions have not been accessible to me as yet, 1 propose to discuss 
in this paper about Harisena’s DP the special features of which 
are that it is in the Apabhrarnga language and that it is composed 
twenty-six years.earlier than Amitagati’s DP in Sanskrit. In fact, 
among the DP texts, so far discovered, it is the earliest; and besides 
it mentions a still earlier DP in Prakrit by Jayarama which hag 
not come to light as yet, 

(a) There are two Mss of Harisena’s DP ( Nos. 617 of 1875-76 
and 1009 of 1887-91) in tbe Bhandarkar Oriental Research In- 
stitute, Poona, Though the date is not given, No, 1009 is compara+ 
tively modern as indicated by the paper and hand-writing. It is 
well-preserved, but it has unwritten space on folios 56a, 57, 69 
and 69a, with gaps in thetext. No, 617 is older in appearance, The 
edges are brittle, the paper also shows signs of earlier age, and now 
and then padim@tris are used in its writing. It bears a date, 
Sarhvat 1595, in an incomplete remark written in a different hand 
which indicates that the Ms. is older than A. D. 1538, Page No, 
137 is partly broken and folio No. 4 is missing. Both the 
Mas. together supply the complete text; and from aclose compari- 
son of the first Sarndhi, I find that they are sufficiently independent 
and not the copies of each other. 

(6) The work is divided into eleven Sarndhis, and each 
Samdhi bas 17 to 27 Kadavakas, The actual number of 
Kadavakas stands thus in different cantos: I = 20, IT = 24, 
TY = 22, IV = 24, V=20, VI =19, VIL =18, VIII = 22, 
TX=25, X=17 and X1=27. The total number of Kadavakas is 
238, and they are composed in different Apabhrarnsa metres some 
of which are specifically mentioned in the body of the text. The 
tota] Granthas, as given in the Ms., come to 2070. The colopltions 
state that Budha® Harisena is the author of this DP which 
propounds Caturvarga, viz., Dharma, Artba, Kama and Moksa. The 
colophon, for instance, at the close of the work, runs thus: 

wy aendierary aeaeriergare 
e-eRaa- sae Tae HY Ta | 

(ce) Harisena like some other Apabhraihga poets gives good 
many details about himself in the opening and the concluding 


8. Budha appear to be an honorific designation something like our present- 
day Pandita. 
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Kadavakas, In the territory of Mevada there was one Hari, expert 
in various arts, in the Dhakkada-kula of Siri-ujaiira (v. 1. Siri- 
ojapurs).? He had a pious son Govaddhana (8k. Govardhana) by 
name, Gunavati was his wife, and she was devoted to the feet of 
Jina. They had a son Harisena who became famous as a learned 
poet. He left Cittaiidu ( Sk. Citrakata ) and came to Acalapura on 
some business ( niya-hajjé ). There he studied metrics and rhetorics, 
and narrated or composed this DP when 1044 years of the Vikrama 
era had elapsed (i, e. A. D. 988), The relevant lines are quoted below: 


Sarhdhi XI, Kada, 26: 


ae WarS-VV s-agS faftesrat—fhery—ware Qe | 
Ura Bike -a—aTT-BA ars verte Hay may she 1 

aS Fa R-weS ITH SoHE | 
i Ore STS Hae ereigy | 

wai Wage fa snag om Braz. fier Fa ome | 
am afte erRaet-orry gs ass fige-we-feas | 
faR-Aragy ae reese ong firey-asot Arr ec-deal | 
afé dara Fey wraiiee ce 4 ata! 

St area arreony © fran sramonfe t 

4 eae So ag fey Srey aT BATE | 


eT —ael Gy Faeroe Ha-cergt shaq TeAE | 
TO-UES tins seTTaS” Arepa-eaS-ES GAAS | 
Samdhi XI, Kada. 27: 
Rar-fna-aitait-areq"? TAIT ala-AEH-AIATAT | 
Rs Sy AAag-TT-TETE Sacer TeaTay aa | 
The occasion of the composition is explained thus by Budha 
Harisena. Once it struck him that the human intelligence is wasted, 
if an attractive poem is not composed. It is quite likely that.a man 
of mediocre intelligence, like a coward on the battle-field, might be 
ridiculed. But still, knowing full well his weakness in metrics 
and rhetorics, he wrote this work, without any hesitation as to how 
it would be entertaining, on account of his attachment for Jainism 
and through the favour of Siddhasena. 


9, Is it that Siri is a part of the name of that town? It is to be noted that 
Dhanapéla, the author of the Bhavisatta-Kaha in Apabhrathéa also belonged to 
Dbakkeda family. 

10, vi ar fSrracaitraatig aorag. 
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(d) Amongst his predecessors Harisena mentions Caturnmukha, 
Svayambhé and Puspadanta. The mouth of Caturmukha was the 
very home of the goddess of learning; Svayambhi was a great 
divinity as it were, knowing both Loka and Aloka; and Puspadanta 
was asuper-man whom the goddess of learning never abandoned. 
As compared with them, Harisena says that he is a man of meagre 
intelligence. Puspadanta completed his Mahapurina in A, D. 965; 
and Caturmukha and Svayambbi are also referred to by him. 
Caturmukha flourished earlier than Svayambha. 

Tho Dharmupariks@ was formerly composed by Jayarama in’ 
Gatha metre, and the same Harisena is narrating in Paddhadiya 
metre here. 

The above details are found in the upening Kadavaka which 
runs thus : 

Sarndhi I, Kada, 1: 

Fate gifte tq es sms-aait | 

aafere Frey aoraia Palas qe-wfteet u 
aya-ae gay fe ome | ae SS Hed EH! 
a ade srftating anita are ete He TH Ta-TH | 
aang Fah aay A TRIT oY Pra 
fartin fa Siva Sem fing WE-AE fa ara UAE! 


at ay a wT ae %e Se-zia-faaneTs | 
aradg Ta aE Fae Fi aeaET wars 1 Tae | 
a Git a ag ams ae ear agae | 

eg Wg FH STA ae fata faa fe Gna 
att 19 Farttig-waay-srggert geaR-ferqan—qrant | 


ae wi S oer eefis ae seg freay acres | 
Be Herat aries FRET ATE-TaRY | 
TAG VATE a celsar-as 1 
It appears that Siddhasena is the preceptor of Harisena, and he 
is remembered thus in the last canto also: 
Sarndhi XI, Kada, 25: 
we—argar-wy safe ses fre Fre sion cae | 
afé Fa 4 araeat Sate APR-ges Tae 
(e) In view of the facts thatthe works of both Harisena 
and Amitagati have the same title and that one preceded the 
other by 26 years, one is naturally led to compare these two 
texts in details. The two texts show remarkable agreement; 
and, so far as the sequence of events is concerned, the differant 
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cantos of Amitagati’s DP can be roughly apportioned in éorr 
pondence with the various Samdhis of Harisena’s ‘DP:* H I=A 
I. 17-101, 43; H II=A IIT. 44-VII. 18; H TII=A VIL 19-X, 51; H 

IV=A X. 52-X1L 26; HV=A XIL 27-XIl; H VI=tho details 
given by Harisena about Lokasvaripa are not found to that extent 
in any one place in Amitagati’s DP; H VII=A XIV. I-XV. 17; 
H VIU=A XV, 18 ote; H IX=A XVI 21 ete; H X=for tho 
description of Kalpavrksas see XVI[Iin A; and H XI=A XX,a 

few opening verses. 

In some places the exact correspondence cannot be fared 
out for the simple reason that the didactic and dogmatic topics are 
not to be found to the same extent and at the same place in both 
ithe texta, The details of Logathii ( Lokasthiti) given by Harisona 
in Sarhdhi VII are not included at the corresponding place by 
Amitagati; nor does he give all those details to that extent in his 
work at any one place, In the canto VIII Harisena devotes a few 
Kadavakas to the Jaina version of Rama-legend; but all these 
details are ignored by Amitagati. Similarly a special Katha, about 
Ratribhojana-viramana, with some local colour, added by Harisena 
in canto XI is dismissed with a few theoretical remarks by Amita- 
gati who, however, adds more didactic discourses on other rules of 
conduct in that context. But for such sections here and there, it has 
been possible for me to mark out bunches of verses in Amitagati’s 
text in correspondence with the Kadavakas of Harisena. Amitagati’s 
division of the text into twenty cantos is more unnatural than 
Harisena’s division into eleven Sarndhis. So far as the events of the 
plot and their sequence are concerned, both the works are in close 
agreement. The ideas are the same, and the manner of handling 
them is very often identical, Amitagati has a special aptitude 
for didactic exhortations aud pithy remarks containing moral 
maxims and worldly wisdom; he is more eloquent in his condem- 
nation of sense-pleasures and worldly temptations; he grips at 
every opportunity to propound the particular view of life accord- 
ing to Jaina ethica} rules meant for house-holders and monks; and 
even the dry dogmatic details he dresses in a fluent style. In the 
contexts of such topics we get more details in Amitagati’s DP than 
in Harisena’s DP. Despite the identical plot, they differ in the 
extent of their didactic and dogmatic details. 

The descriptions of Amitagati are of the pattern of ornate 
poetry of classical Sanskrit writers, while those of Harisena are 

14. H stonde for Harigena’s DP and A for Amitagati's DP. == 
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moulded under the influence of Apabhrarnsa poets like Puspadanta; 
so we do not find any significant parallel ideas and common words 
in the description of towns etc. ‘The method of narrating tho 
Madhubindu Dretanta ( H. 1 13-4 and A. IL 3 ete.) is somewhat 
different, though the details are identical. 

In a few places it is possible to detect nearly common phrasea 
in contexts not necessarily of traditional dogmatics : 


(i) Harisena I. 19 - 
a Hause 
wag TE | 
at eftert 
Fac | 
aaftrsit Rereit 
ag 
mane 
aqogret f&a | 
(ii) Harisena II. 5 - 
a ft gareq-ana-at 
ea Basa | 
area a8 & fea ae 
ARS MS TAT AAT 1 
(iii) Harisena Il. W~ 
fran artes sreets 
afaa-orramnah ache | 
qa ae fe ae fa a 
oftee af rq aoa 
firq-fa-strTagy quite 
fee vaita-fia-faatg are 


(iv) Harisens IL 15 - 
waits Gor ah Pgs eae 
ORT fa ise ATT AR I 


(v) Harisena IL. 16 - 
wits aa day srt 
at oo arg A ge TART! 
FAN Uy Tey 1 Tay 
FAY ANY ST sig TSE | 


(i) Amitagati HL. 36-7 - 
ara wit wae 

aa we fat feaa: 1 

eaftaed ware 

aftetaes area 

wr TT 
fang 
Rave 


_(ii) Amitagati II. 85 - 


4 Sere wae TeTaT 

ay Prdametoqeé | 
amidst granehrd 
adaa avix apetaft 0 

(iii) Amitagati IV. 84-85 - 
aye 2: 

wt hagas Tees aaa | 
waa ad TR 
wreatta Gents oPren 0 

am fagey eras 
afadeaadiaaaer | 

fasie GH Waa SreaToT 

aaa fe dest afiarary 
(iv) Amitagati V. 59 - 
anda eriaten 

afgsarea arias | 

ora ata ar 

aay arate 

(wv) Amitagati V. 82-5 - 
4 frome ada 

tara AI Arar | 
aa angdt 

a Rea we senha 
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ETRY TAR TSS SaaerrMey Ty 
arag shag segeats | aisit a ara aa were) 
wa wy ara TES af Perm ed BAAS 
fairer gam simwast agnd gagarait il 
es fine ae ISH I 4 fastsita Gea 
Bea IH TASTE | SAA BCT agHTT | 
were flares gale, 
ana fed 9 Raa ar 
aeTgat 
aie wa ferergsea: | 
den aa Rares 
aa ae oae gag 


(f) Amitagati has a thorough mastery over his expreesion, 
and his Subhasita-samdoha'® ig a fine specimen of ornate poetry 
composed in a pretty chaste style. He ‘feels himself quite at home 
in the grammar and lexicography of Sanskrit, and the formation 
of different verbal forms offers him no difficulty.” Many Prakritisms 
have been detected in his DP; but they are comparatively few, and 
not in any way striking, in his Subhasifa-sandoha. The Prakrit in- 
fluence seen in the DP is not of a superficial nature confined to a 
few loan-words here and there, but has reached the use of verbal 
forms as can be seen from the facts that ‘most frequently the verb 
is found inthe form of Past Passive Participle, which, in later 
Prakrit, nearly replaces the active forms;’ and ‘worthy of note is 
the use of the Indicative for the Imperative (in dual and plural ). 
The latter arises out of some identical terminations in Prakrit. 
Further, in view of the fact that ‘Amitagati uses without much ado 
Prakritisms for which he could have easily found Sanskrit equi- 
valents’. Mironow arrives at the conclusion that certain parts of 
this work are based on a Prakrit original. Some of the proper names 
like Chauhara (VII. 63) and Sarmkarata-matha (VIII 30) lend 
support to the view that some stories must have been inherited from 
a Prakrit source. In one place he offers the etymology of yosa; and 
the expressions do indicate that they are being re-written from a 
Prakrit original, otherwise there is no propriety in tracing 
Sanskrit yosa to the root jug—jos. Those verses( VI. 16-17) run 
thus: 





15. Edited in the Kavyamals, No. 82; edited with Gorman translation by EB. 
Schmidt, Leipzig 1908; and published with Hindi translation by SiddhSnta-pra- 
c&rigi-sabha, Caloutta. 

16. Die Dharmgpariksa des Amitagaté, pp. 7-9. 
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amt Strate fers fg sien att aan | 
Pear ao ate aTeeR aaa aa: 0 
FOBT Te Sh eas Fe | 
fasted qaRreoRa Pre ad: 

The above indications are sufficiont to lead us to the conclusion 
that Amitagati is working with a Prakrit original : the didactic sec- 
tions, of course, are freely shaped by him. Not only we feel con- 
vineed but evon Amitagati also was confident of his command over 
Sanskrit: he tells us that he finished the DP within a couple of 
months and his Sanskrit Aradhand in four months.” If such a 
Sighrakavi thought of composing certain works in Sanskrit follow- 
ing the Prakrit models, there is nothing surprising. Moreover 
Amitagati was a contemporary of Muiija and Bhoja who had 
given great patronage to Sanskrit learning of the age. His 
Avddiund is as good as a close Sanskrit rendering of Sivarya's 
Prakrit Aradhand and his Pancusumgraha is mainly based on the 
Prakrit Puticasamgraha a Ms. of which has been lately brought to 
light by Pt. Paramanand.” Thus there is every likelihood in 
Amitagati’s composing his Sanskrit DP based on some earlier 
Prakrit original. 

(g) With -the discovery of Harisena’s DP in Apabhraméa, 
which was written 26 years earlier than Amitagati’s DP and with 
which Amitagati fully agrees so far as the sequence of the details 
and the events of the plot are concerned, it bas been necessary to 
tackle the question whether Amitagati is indebted to -Harisena 
for his plot, In this connection we should not forget that Harisena 
has given out an important fact that he only wrote in Paddhadiya 
metre what was slready there composed by Jayarama in Gatha metre. 
This means that even Harisena had before him a DP written by 
Jayarama in gathas, the dialect of which might have been 
Mahérastri or Sauraseni. No Ms. of this Prakrit DP, as far ‘as 1 
know, has come to light; nor is it possible to identify this Jayarama 
with other authors of that name known tous.’ As long as this 
work is not discovered and compared with the subsequent works of 
Harisena and Amitagati, any answer to the above question is 
only tentative. The way in which Harisena refers to the earlier 





1%, On Amitagati’s date and works see the latest article by Pt. Premi, Jaina 
Siddhinta Bhaskara Vol.: VIII. 1, pp. 29-38. 

18, Anekinta, III. 3, p. 258, 

19, See the Index of the History of Classical Sanskrit Literature by M. 
Krishnamachariar Madras, 1937. 


76 { Annals, B, 0. R.1.] 
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DP indicates that almost all his material was present in Jayarama’s 
work, This naturally induces us to take the position that the entire 
plot of DP should go back to Jayarama, and the question of 
Amitagati's borrowing it from Harisena should not arise. Itis 
quite possible that Amitagati might have composed his DP based 
on the Prakrit original of Jayarama, just as he bas composed his 
Paficasatngraha and Araidhand based on the earlier Prakrit works of 
the same name. In writing a Sanskrit work it is easier to use 
a Prakrit (i.e. Maharastri or Sauraseni) original than an Apa- 
bhramhga one, 

(h) In order to answer the above question, I would like to adopt 
one more approach to the problem. There are many passages in 
Amitagati’s DP where we get palpable Prakritisms. If these are 
found in Harisena’s DP, no legitimate conclusion follows, because 
both Harisena and Amitagati might have worked with Jayarima's 
text before them. But if they are not found in Harisena’s work in 
that context, we are led to say that Amitagati is indebted to some 
other earlier Prakrit work, possibly that of Jayarama. I am putting 
together some such cases below: 

(i) At III. 6 Amitagati uses the (i) In the corresponding en- 


word hatta, umeration of places Hari- 
gena has not used that word: 
see I. 17, 

(ii) At V. 39 Amitagati uses the (ii) Inspecting the correspond- 
root jem, so also at VIL 5 ing passages we find that 
which runs thus: Harisena does not use that 

adtsarérat are root in the Kadavaka IT. 14; 
ahaa ate yor! and in the second passage 
a Safe aan art (IL 24) he uses the root 
war f aera bhuaij thus - 

Tl BSS THE TS UTE 

BE TA TS HE Fae | 

(iii) Amitagati gives the etymo- (iii) There is no doubt. that 

logy of yos@ thus ( IV. 16): Amitagati’s etymology is 
wat store fers based on a Prakrit original ; 
fq ain act Fat but Harisena gives no such 
facaria ga: td etymology in the correspond- 
warfare aera aa: th ing passage. See IT. 18, 

(iv) At XIII. 23 Amitagati uses (iv) In the corresponding pass- 
the word grahila. age (V.14) Harisena has 


not used the word gahilla, 
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(v) At XV. 23 Amitagati uses (vy) In the corresponding Kada- 
the word kac@ra, vaka ( VIII. 1} this word is 
not used by Harisena, 

The above test is enough to exclude the possibility that 
Amitegati is working with this Apabhramsa work alone before 
him, Moreover we find some differences too here and there, 
Harisena gives the name of the town Vijayapuri (Apabh. 
Vijayaiiri) at L 8, but in the corresponding passage (1. 48) 
Amitagati has Priyapuri2° In another context Harisena gives 
the name of the village Mamgalai (II. 7), while Amitagati reads 
Samgalo(1V,8)2! I quote below the passages, and I feel that the 
original Prakrit passage is somewhat differently understood by 
Harisena and Amitagati. 


Harisena’s DP, Il. 7— Amitagati’s DP, IV. 76-8— 
ai aris ag erates sarate aaa: 
afer TY Fay Hass | act STA TU 
wae Mf af fPraaE freag al aeRSHe 
Mg Sq oT HEAT | Brat TATA: | 
HT AeA: FAT 
ara aaaSATa I! 


In view of the above discussion, it is a reasonable conclusion 
that both Harisena and Amitagati have worked with a common 
Prakrit original before them; and, as far as the facts are available, 
it might have been Jaysrama’s Prakrit DP, Harisena has plainly 
mentioned this source, though Amitagati is silent on that point. If 
a few common phrases are detected, as noted in paragraph No. e, 
it only means that they are independently inherited from the 
common source. Amitagati being completely silent about his 
source, we cannot dogmatically say that he might have used this 
Apabhrarhéa text also beside the earlier Prakrit original. 

(i) In its major portion DP is devoted to demonstrate the 
incredible and inconsistent character of the Purdnic tales; and it is 
in the fitness of things that verses from Puranas and Smrtis should 
be quoted by way of Purvapaksa. For instance, Haribhadra quotes 
Sanskrit verses in his Prakrit Dhirtakhy@na; and it is quite likely 
that Jayarama also did the samein his DP. Harisena’s DP has 
got more than a dozen Sanskrit quotations; and they are of greater 
value than those correspondingly found in Amitagati’s DP, because 

20, The Prakrit name might have been Viydiiri. 
21, This difference might have arisen out of the orthographic confusion 
between s and m which look nearly alike in Prikrit Mss, 
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Amitagati appears to have taken liberty with these verses. A 
Prakrit or Apabhraméa writer will retain them ae they were in- 
herited, but one who is composing his work in Sanskrit might change 
them here and there to make them a part of his work, Amitagati 
has not introduced these verses with words uktam etc. I am giving 
below all these verses quoted by Harisena, along with Amitagati’s 
versions, 50 that attempts might be made to detect their sources. 
It is interesting to note that some of the verses occur, perhaps as 
quotations, in the Vasastilakacampi ( A, D. 959) of Somadeva. 
(1) Harisena’s DP, IV. 1, p. 22 of Ms. No. 1009 - 
Bat SA 
wee: Bal ae aTeBeISa AAA: | 
Wal URS Py ga: Tea aw wa 
weenie THTBAAE | 
wont ATES Regnard 3 Atha 0? 
‘These two verses are given by Amitagati in the following form : 
aad Fars a TERT | 
orermery 4 eu ener atalz 
aia: ga: gg: Gisit arateisa aw 1 
UA Ces HOT Jar IAT I GAT: Uh X. 58-9. 
(3) Harisena’s DP, IV. 7, p. 24~ 
ayes weaiee eal Fa a Fe a 
aed gage eg varaate Arye: us 
Amitagati’s verse runs thus — 
apr wiaMiies eat a ate ae: | 
ae: Ge ey Are fare aa: w XL 8. 
(3) Harisena’s DP, IV. 7, p. 24- 
a ag was wie a fea Ta 
aera ardtet afer Retire 
We may compare with the above the following verse of 
Amitagati— 
eat safe ata was Vida wa 
qararag ander weet Peas u XL 12. 


22, In these quotations I have only corrected few scribal errors here and 
there. 
23. This verse occurs in Fosastilakacampit ( Bombay 1903) Vol. IT, p. 286, 
24 This verse is identical with ParaSarasmrti IV. 28, quoted by 
Mironow, p. 31, of his Die Dharmapariksa etc. It is also attributed to Manu 
and found in the Smrticandrika, see the supplement to the Manuemrti, Gujarati 
Press ed, Bombay 1915, p. 9, verse 126. 
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(4) Harisena’s DP, IV. 9, p. 24a - 
aa rah sree fale 3 Bat Bd aay 
ard fire af cared Sree Bie 1 
wartraenag 4 (2 Bask sel ga: aieAi 
aed coneadttitgarsen Wg a 1 
I do not find anything corresponding to this in Amitagati’s text. 
(5) Harisena’s DP, IV. 12, p. 25a -— 
RCA B: BME Tees HAS anaa: HH Tai 
Fw fH Herat 4 HE arefnae: fs HE: whey 
ame Saeaet ala aude afk: Fi ater 
ser TPs ATA: Tg aT: Us 
Amitagati has not got any verse similar to this. 
(6) Harisena’s DP, V. 9, p. 31a - 
en a TA 
apaad 4 armel aeala aaa | 
FAT TART TAT BT BAS RATT Hk 
The following two verses of Amitagati express the same — 
ara Tae TAR ae RH 
avdl GSS eat oF frets aan ae 
oprad a Tet Tere ae 1 
ara: afte aed gaalea: it XID 72-3. 
(7) Harisena’s DP, V. 17, p. 34- 


There is nothing similar to this in Amitagati's text, 
(8) Harisena’s DP, VIL 5, P. 43 - 
aftaalanf gen an af dat zat | 
ar Search: earega: deareTats Ww 
The following verse of Amitagati ( XIV. 38) stands for the 
above verse though there is a slight difference in the meaning, 
aR atottaTAa PIR Sater: 1 
alae: ot ga: deareaeta 
25 This verse, with aome variations, is found included in the Subsast- 
taratnabhandagaram, p. 38, verse 166 of the section of Dasivatara ( Bombay 


1891). 
26 © Vasisthasmrti XVII. 64 nearly agrees with this in contents, 
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(9) Thidem, p. 43- 
ad asgdaa arent aie ofa | 
SAM F FAR TAS TATA 
Amitagati’s verse ( XIV. 39 ) runs thus~ 
seft@eare at seer afta sett | 
TATA ATT ane ae wate 
(10) Harisena’s DP, VIL 8, P. 43a- 


This verse is identical with XIV. 49 in Amitagati's DP. 
(11) Ibidem p, 43a- 
Rera MAAS TH AeATL | 
STR yA TT AEA UN 
The corresponding verse of Amitagati ( XIV. 50 ) is like this- 
aepereatert et Aga | 
aoTORT: Get HET FATT Mh 
(12) Harlsena’s DP, VIII. 6, p. 49 - 
ararerticrht ata a Sra: orcas: | 
ae steer gael enitd Teor 
Amitagati’s verse (XV. 64) is in the first person - 
eqrgeniasta: cenetasntear | 
arr 4 a9 ard ae areas Nt 
(13 ) Harisena’s DP, IX. 25, p. 61- 


This is from Bhartrhari’s Nitigataka ( No. 54 ). 
Amitagati has expressed these ideas in various contexts; but at 
that context we have not got any verses corresponding to this. 
(14) Harisena’s DP, X. 9, p. 64. 
(a) Semana are A a ara Ae! 
FoR VAT A aT, 
27 This andthe following verse occur in Yasastilakacampi Vol, II, p. 
119, Verse No. 10 is identical with Manusmyti XII. 110-1, 
28 This verse occurs in :Yasastitekacampa vol. II, p, 99 with a few 
different readings: pradeyam for pradinam, bhitanukampa for sattvénukampa, 





* vidhih for mati and margah for ponthah, With a couple of different readings, 


namely vinayak for vinatih and bhitanukampa for sattvanukampa this verse is 
found included in the Subsdgitaratnabhapdagaram, p, 28%, verse 1056, 
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{b) Age Saas great a sree | 


Ihave not been able to spot out any remarks of Amitagati 
corresponding to the above. 

(j) Haribhadrastri’s (circa A. D, 700-770) Dhurtikhy@na in 
Prakrit*? ig a fine specimen as a forerunner of the type of 
literature represented by Prakrit and Sanskrit texts -called DP. 
The aim of these works is to expose the incredible character of the 
Puranic stories, Haribhadra has achieved his object in an extre- 
mely intelligent manner. The plot is simple. Five rogues meet, 
and they coms to an understanding that everyone of them is to 
narrate his exporionces. He who can denounce them to 
be a lie should give a feast to all; and he who justifies 
him, in the best possible manner, by giving similar details 
from the Puranas would be recognised as the foremost Rogue. 
Everyone -offers funny and inconsistent experiences which 
are followed by their justification by some companion or the other 
who narrates similar incidents from the Puranas, The whole 
Akhyana is not only interesting but also creates definite bias 
against the reliable character of various Puranas, Haribhadra :does 
not explicitly play the réle of s partisan of Jainism, though he has 
passingly suggested it at the end (V. 120-1). The attack against 
the Puranas is implicit and suggestive with Haribhadra, but with 
the authors of the DP (namely, Harisepa and Amitagati) it is 
outspoken and violent. Both of them have tried to administer, 
along with the attack, heavy dozes of Jaina theology, dogmatics 
and ethics. Haribhadra jocularly smashed the structure of Purinic 
myths, but Harisena and Amitagati have gone a few steps further 
that they want to erect instead a superstructure of Jaina preach- 
ings. We donot know the exact extent of purely Jaina details in 
Jayarima's work; Harisena has enough of them; and Amitagati has 
more than enough, 

I feel no doubt that the first author of the DP (i, e, Jaya- 
rama, as far as we know ) might have known the Dhirtakhyana or 
some other recension of it, The motive and purpose are the 
same, but the works are executed in a different manner. The 
persons of the main story, the situations, the sssociationa 





29 In his study of the DP Mironow has already referred to the 
Dhirtakhydno, 1 am very thankful to Prof. Jinavijayaji, Bh&ratiya VidyS 
Bhavana, who kindly sent to me the advance forms of the bare text of the Dig, 
which is being edited by him, on hesting from me about this- newly found DP in 
Apabhrathéa. 
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and the structure of the plot are all different from those found 
in the Dhtrtakhyana, The ten sub-stories and the stories of 
four fools included in the DP definitely indicate that some 
other texts like Dhirtakhy@na might have been used, The DA 
has some incredible stories common with the DP, for instance, 
the elephant-Kamandalu episode. ( DA,I 17 etc. and DP, XII 
77 ate. ), the episode of the detached head eating fruits on the tree 
( DA IIT. 17 ete. and DP XVI. 34 ete.), etc. Here and there we 
come across the same Puranic tales such as the episode of Indra- 
Ahalya, Yamapatn! swallowing fire, Brahma-Tilottama etc.; but 
the Purdnic details given to justify the common incredible stories, 
noted above, are not identical both in D4 and DP. It means that 
Jayaréma and his followers like Harisena and Amitagati have 
independently and extensively ransacked the Puranas for inconsis- 
tent stories and incredible details. At any rate the DA and its 
successors like the DP are a fine specimen of Indian literature 
which is both interesting and instructive, The caustic prick which 
such works might have given to the zealous followers of Puranic 
religion has not much effect on the dispassionate student of Indian 
literature : for him every novel aspect adds to the wealth of the 
great literary heritage of the past,?° 


20 This Paper was submitted to the Eleventh All-India Oriental Conference, 
Hyderabad. 


THE PALACE OF HIRANYAKASIPU! 
IBY 
M. V. VAIDYA ; 

Hiranyakasipu is an outstanding figure belonging to hoary 
antiquity and is prominently mentioned in the epic and the Purd- 
nic mythology. Tradition asserts that his fall was caused by Visnu 
in his Man-lion incarnation. According to some Puranas and later 
tradition, he was the arch-enemy of Visnu and his worship, while 
hia son Prablada, in disapprobation of his father, became an ardent 
devotee of Visnu. The story of Hiranyakasipu accordingly typi- 
fies a triumph of Visnuism and it is natura) to expect that it 
should have a special] importance in Vaisnava literature, which it 
most certainly has. 

The Puranas represent a state of thought-transition when 
the Vedic deities are receding into back-ground and the great 
triad of high-gods is emerging to dominate the whole field‘of 
religious expression. In this transition, it is natural that those 
attributes which once qualified the erstwhile important god are 
pregsed inthe service of another who replaces him in authority, 
Thus in the new order Indra yields his place to Visnu and the 
function of protecting the tribe of gods devolves upon the latter, 
Indra becoming merely a leader of the divine host. In a few cases, 
legends belonging to gods of the earlier epoch would be conneoted 
‘to the newly-high ; 80, to me it appears that the legend of Hiranya- 
kaSipu (in ita earliest version) belongs to this category, as it 
presents, in essentials, the myth of the killing of Namuci by Indra 
traneferred to the credit of Visnu, but with a change in environ- 
ment anda shift of emphasis.* The legend, being popular, passed 

1. I gratefully record here my obligations to Dr. Sukthankar, who really has 
inspired me to write this paper.—I have used for references, the Critical Edition 
of the Sabhdparvan (in press) edited by Prof. Edgerton, the editions of Brahma, 
Matsya and Padma Puranas in the Anand&srama Sanskrit Series and the 
Chitrashala edition of the Horivathga. The critical text of the Sabhiparvan 
was kindly made available to me, for the purposes to thia article, by Dr, Suk- 
thankar, 

2, See, Hopkins, Fesrschrift Windisch, p, 72. Jn ancient tradition both 
Indra and Visnu are grouped together among the Adityas. Both of them assume 
theriomorphio forms ( for Indra, of. Keith, The Religion and Philosophy of the 
Veda and Upanishads, ch. 5, pp. 62-63). This may have helped the transference 
of myths, The myth of Rama, who is another avatara of Visnu, is also derived, 
according to Prof. Jacobi, from the Indra-Vrira myth, 


77 [ Annals, BO. B.D] 
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in the hands of the poets of Puranas, who worked on it, and even- 
tually it deteriorates into a sectarian story in glorification of the 
avataras of Visnu. 

Thue the story of Hiranyakasipu occurain the Puranic tradi- 
tion in at least two distinct forme, which are prima facie of uneven 
quality, One of these is the account found in the Vayu and the 
Brahmande Puranas and is printed by Kirfel in his Purdra Paftca- 
lakgana in section C of Vaméa (pp. 193-196). Kirfel has grouped 
together these two Puranas as they are closely allied in several 
respects and are in substantial verbal agreement, The other form, 
which is longer and more elaborate. occurs in the Harivaméa 
( 3.41-47 ), the Matsya (adby. 161-163), and the Padma Purdnas 
(5.42); and a shorter version of it earlier in the Harivamsa 
( 1,41,39-78 ) and the Brahm&nda® ( 213,44-79 ). 

The Vayu-Brahmanda version of Hiranyakasipu’s story seems 
entirely unconnected with the first version (which has two—the 
longer and the shorter—forms ), and shows no verbal parallelisma 
with it It varies from the latter also in point of details and gives us 
a brief report of Hiranyakasipu’s penance, prowess and fall. The ac- 
count is primitive and ungarnished, and is inserted in the narration 
of primeval creation, which seems to be its legitimate and original 
context. Here the Vaisnava colouring of the later aspects of the 
atory is entirely lacking. 

The other version, however, has no necessary and therefore 
natural context, being introduced in the description of the incarna- 
tions of Visnu. This entiregtheme is secondary, not being comprised 
under any one of the five traditional divisions ‘of a Purana. The 
version under discussion is sometimes inserted alone, without refer- 
ence to the other avataras of Visvu, but has no contexual connection 
with either what precedes or follows. So it is rather loose and 
has no fixity of context, It, therefore, as is also apparent from its 
developed and flagrantly sectarian aspect must be later’ than 
the Vayu~Brahmanda version, 


3. A yet another form of the story which is styled Prahlada-carita occurs 
in Visnu-purina (1, 17-1.20). To fit seems related a very late account of the 
Padmapurina (6.265). In both these places Prahlada is represented in in 
the réle of s moralizer, and the dialogue between him and his father appears 
as if it served some dramatic or mimic purpose in ancient days. 

4, The terms“ late" and ‘‘ early ", as used here, may be rather misleading 
as they do not refer to any exact point of time or age. They merely denote rela- 
tional sequence as they needs must in texual criticism of composite and fluid 
tradition having divergent versions and being spread over wide periods of time. 
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It is curious, that this second account of the legend again has 
two versions, verbally identical, but one of which-ie brief while the 
other has attracted many accretions to it and is thus much expanded. 
It is peouliar that both these forms occur in the Harivarnéa itself, at 
two different places of insertion, viz. at 141. 39-78 and 3.41 to 
3.47. The shorter form of the version ( Hari. 1.41.39~78 ) is again 
discovered in the Brahmapurana (213. 44-79). I have compared 
the texts of the Hari. and the Brahma for this passage and «have 
gleaned the following typical variants : 


Harivamsa | Brahma-purana 





1 41 


SeEPAaTENa, etc., etc. 





a RN a eT 

It will be readily seen froma critica] study of the above list 
that the variants in the Brahmapurana are clearly inferior and 
therefore cannot by any means be original. They oan be explained 
to have arisen on no other hypothesis but that of their being second- 
arily derived from the Harivarnsa text, which is certainly sup- 
erior. It must be conceded that what we findin Brahma is a slightly 
deteriorated form of the text as occurring in the Hari. This means 
that Brahma must have copied this account from the Harivaméa, 
which result accords well with a similar finding of Prof. Walter 
Ruben’. 

This version is seen repeated inan expanded form in the Hari- 
vathéa in another place (3, 41 to 3, 47) and in Matsya (161-163) and 
Padma (5. 42) Puranas. The expansion mainly consists in an elabo- 
tate description of the sabha@ of Hiranyakasipu and a long passage 
where are introduced, infer alia, names of countries and rivers, that 
shook in fear of HiranyakaSipu’s wrath. The description of 
Hiranyakasipu's palace is extremely interesting as it presents strik- 
ing parallelisms with about two dozen stanzas from the Sabha- 

3, Vide JRAS (1941) 247-256, 337-358, “ The Puranic Line of Heroes", 
Ruben’s enquiry is also based essentially on text-critical considerations, 
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parvan. I am persuaded that these are borrowed directly from the 
Great Epic and are assimilated by the Puranas. This requires no 
elaborate proof, as the very manner in which they are taken over, 
points towards this conclusion. I have been unable to discover from 
what source the other parts of the accretions inthe expanded form 
are derived—they look likea farrago of different strains—but I 
suspect that the names of countries and peoples from the Digvijaya 
section of the Sabha may have in some measure influenced part 
of this narration where names of countries etc. are listed. 

It will be presumptuous to assert with certainty the priority, of 
one book tothe other in the case of the three books, viz. the 
Harivaméa, and the Matsya and Padma Puranas where the 
expanded form of Hiranyakaégipu’s story is geen, as the whole 
account itself is derivative and inflated. Its original is the 
shorter account that we meet in the Harivarsa ut an earlier place 
(1. 41, 39-78 ). It is possible that the redactors of the Harivarhga 
themselves worked upon the shorter account, and expanded it by 
eking it out with new matter borrowed from tradition and inserted 
it ata later place, which procedure is not quite unfamiliar to 
Hari, On the other ‘hand, it is also possible that one or the other 
of the two remaining Puranas accomplished the expansion and the 
expanded form got back into the later part of Harl. by a sort of 
terual refraction, The former alternative, however, scams to me 
preferable ag I believe that even in the expanded form the text of 
Hari. is prior to that in the Mat. and the Pad. I further 
think, that the Padma has copied from the Matsya. Acoord- 
ingly the sequence of the three texts is: (1) Hari. (2) Mat. 
and(3) Pad., the latter two copying from the immediately 
preceding text, I will briefly state reasons that support this 
position. 

In choosing his boons Hiranyakaéipu speaks to Brahma : 

orierrertener ayTeTETT | 
at at aad arn: @ a aepaere 

This stanza oocura in Hari. in the expanded account at 3.4116, 
but is silently omitted in both the Puranas. The motive of thia 
omission, which is deliberate, is obviously the removal of interns] 
inconsistency. Had the stanza been unoriginal, Hari. would never 
admit it in its narration as it is contexually a complete misfit. For, 
the, denouement of the story states that Nrsimha struck down 
HiranyakaSipu by tearing him to pieces with bia mighty claws and 
not by one fel] knock-out blow of the fist: 
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Re cee ETE: 1 
amermaada Rad fed aft n( Hari, 3.47, 13-14) 

The stanza, moreover, is authenticated by the shorter account 
( Hari, 1-41-52) and really belongs there as the end of Hiranya- 
kadipu is described there as: 

Rei aisad ad eerietean | 
Ademikjd eratrsarftrar 1 (Hari. 1.41.78) 

Here we see that while expanding the story the Harivaméa has 
preserved the origina] stanza, while the Puranas dropped it as con- 
texually discrepant,—a sure mark of later refinement, There are 
also instances where the text has more and more deteriorated in 
transmission. I will cite only one typical instance to illustrate my 
meaning, 

Shorter version in Hari. (1.41.70) : aged ae aMee Taaay | 

Expanded from in Hari, (3.41.32 ) : % ari a8 am 2a earn 

Mat. and Pad. (16.29 and 42.29 resp.) : 2434 yaad arazg aan! 

We see here the successive transformation of the line from the 
more difficult to an easier form and which is more significant, 
how it is given a sectarian colouring by the reading argq@g in the 
Pnraénas, Here the process of corruption is transparent and at once 
determines the relative priority of the shorter account to the longer 
form in the Hari. itself, while the Puranas come still later. 

The same result follows from a consideration of individual 
variant readings.’ I will cite here a few instances where the two 
Puranas agree to differ from the Harivamsa and where the Hari. 
text is manifestly superior. 








Harivaméa | Matsya and Padma 

wae aa Ta | wa aaa ; 
© fait: ° amt: 

aeatcerina: aeqatcacat a: 
adi Ba: ae aa: dafeatae 
sfeRAR Rgy 
gered REAL, 
attend, aaa: 
fT saat 
SPOT TR TATE arf ara ange, ote., ete. 


6. It ia not always safe to rely on this point, as the individual readings of 
texte of this type show variations and fluctuati of auch an amazing diversity 
that it is often useless to attempt analysi em in order to find-guiding 
or regulating principles which explain their differences. 
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It is clear from their inferior readings that the Puranas must 
have copied their texts from the Hari. Now turning to the mutual 
relation-ship of the Puranas, it seems that the Padma has borrowed 
ite text from the Matsya; for the text of the Matsya is closely 
allied to that of the Harivarésa,’ while that of the Padma furthor 
diverges from the two as the following instances will show : 











Harivaméa and Matsya Padma 
Ug Fea aurea wy teil ata 
FAN TATRA: aa THAT AA: 
aerdiert aera 
Eig wa 
ae fog: sitar ee fea: aaitealg® 
alta: affa: 
afl ae Isat anh dye wiser 





The possibility of Padma having directly borrowed from the 
Harivaméa is precluded, as its text shows no important readings 
where it is in agreement with Hari. independently of Matsya. It is 
therefore plausible that the text in the Padma is copied from 
Matsya, which is corroborated by its numerous agreements with the 
latter in contradistinetion to Hari. (see above ). 


The most interesting aspect, as I said, of this expanded 
version of Hiranyakasipu’s story is however, its utilization of 
stanzas from the Sabhaparvan in describing Hiranyakasipu’s 
palace and its denizens, These stanzas are methodically culled 
from different chapters of the Sabhaparvan where the divine 
“Halls” (Sabhas) of Indra, Yama, Varuna, Kubera and 





7 In some cases it may be found that the Matsya text is superior to that in 
the Hari. but this can be explained by the fact that the Vulgate version of Hari. 
is corrupt and untrustworthy. Matsya must have copied from a purer text. 
Critical editions of these and similar texts is a great desideratum, 

8, This reading hau led to the curious gloss in the foot-note : gx feararfiiy 
wary wuegR (1) 
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Brahm& are described. I will cite them below with important 
variants occuring in the three texts of the expanded version. 
(1) Mbh, 2-7-2 

Hari, 3-41-46°1479> etiolated eerie | 

Mat. 161-59 FerAl sree weaeREf EAT 

Pad, 5-42:37°4-39% 

{o) Heri. Mat, Dad. faefrit:, —b) Hari. afegar ( for snam). --c) 

Hori. (greet; Mot. Pad. Seragi, Hari. Mat. Pad. arqnat. --d) Hari. Pad. 
“gta; Mat. “Geqat. ] 


(2) Mbh. 273 
Hari, 3-41.47°%.48®> — saqraitegpmniar Pereng fen aT 
habavaeten areal Tar Reraeee ia 
Pad, 5:42:38°4 gg 
[9) Hari. Mat. Pad. Amat (for Guagr ). Hari. frat gut, Mat. Pad. 


Fat reg, —o) Hari. gaerati cal; Mat. Generis cai; Pad. Seneaadl 
oat. —d) Hari, Mat, Pad. sqaaitfa 2a.) 


(3) Mbh. 2-9-2 
Hari. 3-41-48°0f arasitenrens Riga Rerion | 
Mat. 161-41 Rroeeemad: wegeaieyar 


Pad, 5-42-39°4 492 
[ 8) Hari, Mat. Dad. *agat (for °nmuiz),—b) Hari. Mat, Pad. 
fieat. —c ) Pad. fovavetug, —d ) Hari. Mat. Pad. ° garg. J 
(4) Mbh. 29-3 
Hari. oie Aertienfeaen®: rate 
Mat, 161-48 wanderer TA: gaaseaiee: 0 
Pad. 5:42-40°4 41> ae 
[a)Mat.° diaitagat:,—-b) Mot. geite; Pad. Wax (for i), 
—c) Pad. aaqta(v. 1. Cama )—d) Hari, Mat, nadiermitit:; Pad. 
weraitar” J 
(5) Mbh, 2:10-4 
Hari. 3-41:50,2P519> asad area @ Rear aaa | 
Mat. 16143, Ramaftremare sania cera 0 
Pad. 5-42-41°°-42™ 
[ All the three texts tranaposo ab and cd.-—a) Heri. marr, Pad. 
afeurtt erat, —b ) Hari. Mat. Pad. Geqreq-,——c ) Hari. Mat. Pad. (@a- 
wardana ( Pad. ° at), --d) Bari. gaeft arg eat; Mat. gaia sveqaa; 
Pad. gee spare. ] 
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(6) Mbh. 2-11-10 
Hari 34151529 agen en aon an ater a TI 
Mat, 161-44 a agit a sent ser at srgarega tt 
Pad, 5-42-42°4 4990 
[) Hart. Mat. Pad. a Mat. g-; Pada gar a 4 gat a. —< 
Mat. Pad. rail (for 7 1aif), —d) Hari. i; Mat. Pad. & (for [a] 
a)-] 
(7) Mbh, 2-11-11 
Hari, 3-41-52, 598 TRA BaT GAIA: Tare: 1 
Mat. 161-45 BAR TTT og Wad aa aT aT ll 
Pad. 5-42-43°4 
{a) Hari, fam; Mot. Pad. ayeat (for gq gar). —b) Hari. 
Mat. e@mratc ; Pad. afr gat v. 1. am jet: —Ped. om. ed. 
—e ) Hari, ephiaaged: ; Mat. emda ftam a &.—d) Hari. qa a ai 
Mat. wav ag ( fora 4 a ac). } 
(8) Mbhaiia2 . 
Hari, 3-41-59 5400 fa ak as fet ere 


Mat, 161-4 Scaahe \ 
Pad, baad a8 oTeTEET AIEEE 
[ >) Hari, qwrt ( for Rfert). —d) Hari. seGartte, Pad. ara a 
waa. | 
(9) Mbh, 2:85 
Hari, $:4154,0%559> |W ser ferent 3 Rem Ya rae | 
Letre TeRE eR a ARTI Ml 
Pad, 5-42-45 


{.e) Heri. Mat. ef = aim: wan; Dad. ef amie meq. —b) Pad. 
ges arn: —¢) Bari, Pad, ryqca: mga; Mat. wage oat 3— o) 
Hari, ° si Mier; Mat, ° Asurrané ; Pad. ° Aare, | 
(10) Mbh, 2:86 

Hari, 3-41-55°4 569 9 SFPaT: arena Rergernegen: | 


Mat. 161-48 Tels 0 
at ee watts a dina atargenta ta & 


[9) Mat. newesma; Pad. Snan: sont. —b ) Pad. Reasis-. ~ed 
Hari. Mat. Pad. sey sant aia SF stomit aa 3 ( Mat. = ).] 
(11) Mbb, 2-10-68 

Hari, 3-42-29 Raa ga Rorerndss | 

Mat. 161-71°4 


Pad. 5-42-67 
a) Hari. c&; Mat, Pad. G3, —b) Hari. aga; Mat, Pod. de, 
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12) Mbh. 2-10-9 
12) Hari, 342-4 aa ta: erreeal weet FAT: | 
Mat. 161,78 Reema atten ana Poon aT 


Pad, 5-42-68 
[ Mot. Pad. subst, for a5, a difforont line, cd ) Hari. (gewai Qenhs 


arate; Mat. Pod, Geqaita ( Pad, Sarenit ) tent seatrmaferaen:, ] 


(13) Mbh, 2-10-11 
Hari, 3-425 fears aeaen 4 araraT Sieh eT | 
Mat. 161.74 at a eh 4 aid get oa 
Pad, 5-42-69 


[ b) Hari. Mat, semaeahitagay, Pod. aarait ~ fayar:. —e ) Hari. (aq 
q; Mat, Pad. Geary (for af @), Hari. am, —d) Hari. Mat. Pad. 
Bard ghrretes ( Mat. ° euch; Pad. ° ager: ); cf. No. 14, and v, 1. ] 


(14) Mbh, 2-10-10 


Hari. 3-42-6 Reale 3 wan a Rae ahaa t 
Mat. 161-75 STAT TARY a Hae TeETT I 
Pad. 5-42-70 


(>) Mat. fasten ( for °Rar). Pad. aa gfaFra.— c) Mat. aeeaf 
(Cv. 1. Fn). --d) Hari. Mat, Pad. Seif vai (for afew? ); cf. No, 18, and 
v1] 





(15) Mbh. 21012 
Hari, 3-42-7 Tar: See Tea AMT: | 
Mat, 161-76 softer aad amsarearet TT: 1 


Pad. 5-42-71 
[ >) Hari, Mat. Pad. gaq~( for q4-), --cd ) Hari, Mat. Pad. aaffeita 


(Pad. aufada ) asnd Groawiee my ( Hari. agr ). } 
(16) Mbb. 2105 


Hari. 3-428 ‘a meat Feat ast AROMAT | 
Mat. 161-70," 72' stagaraa: fare’ safeagese: tt 
Pad, 5-42-67 


{ This etanza is recorded mutatis mutandis only by Hari,; Mataya has 
only three pidas ( bed ) in scattered sequence, while Padma has only one 
(4),—a) Hari. Rae, —c) Hori, Mat. otege: qitg:. —d) 
Bari. ae ( for ae ). } 

(17) Mbh, 29-12 
Hari. 3-420 afer oe ace: gftrdtorr: | 
Mat, 161-7804 -798 spral raters eters aaa: 
Pad, 5-42-72°0738> 

[ 9) Hari. Sarat; Mat. fares; Pad. Renters, —b) Hari. gfrfi- 
srg: ; Mat. Pad. ° dtaa:.—c ) Hari. wgrgi. -—d ) Mat. Pad. nifeu amg. J 

% [ Annals, B, 0, R.1.] 
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(18) Mbh. 2-913 
Hari. 3-42-11 wea aay gaat: gale: qa | 
Mat. 161-79°%-807> Sad) aenh: gaa: Power Ul 
Pad, 5-42-73°-74? 
{ 2) Heri, seen are 4; Met. arpa gam ~; Pad. gagsa qaaeai. 
—b ) Bari, qe: ; Pad. ar ( for ma: ) Mat. gaia: aaiaatc:. | 
(19) Mbb. 2-9-14 
Harh 34212 |, Rae gers Raton wee: | 
Mat, 161-80°°-81* atte ares a are aATAE: Uh 
Pad. 5-42-74°4759> 
[ 8) Hari. “ara eta, —b ) Mari. fara qgeyia:; Mat. eqoa aera: 5 
Pad. Format agrres:, —d ) Mari, azz: ; Mat. Pad. ana, J 
(20) Mbb, 2.9.15 
Hari. SOS 5 hl Rega sere 1 
Mat, 161-81 °°-82> eaaradaa al efaegrees: 
Pad, 5-42-75°4 7620 
[o) Hori. wenit azn ; Mat. aereaswerits; Pad, aah Azer, 
—b ) Mat. sora? ; Pad. saaa° (for amg’). —¢) Mat. Pad. ® (for q), 
—4 ) Hari, Mat. Pad. safer? (for si ). ] 
(21) Mbb, 2-916 
Hari. 3-42-14 aftan ata: af aa Rera=se t 
Mat. 161-82°%-83°> at sama: ara: a Aree 
Pad, 5-42-76°%9700 
{) Hari, Mat. arfqq:; Pad. affo: (for aida: ). —b) Hari, af 
wattage: ; Mat. aga aitram:; Pad. af a aftaqm: ( ef. No, 22).—d) 
Dad, faigaa. } 
(22) Mbh, 2947 
: 5c 
aa are area aH are: 
Mat. 161-84 
Pad, 5-42-788> 
[ 9) Hari. smaet; Mat. ° ait, —b) Hari. Mat. Pad. a¥ @eqyft=aqr: 
(ef, No, 21). J 


(23) Mobb. 2-7.23°8.248> 
Hari. 3-42-16 AAA Ahora Ra | 
Mat, 161-84° afta agttarer antares ar 
Pad, 5-42-78°¢ ; 
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[a) Hari. Ane; Mat. Ped, fafenwity, —b) Hari. gen@it:— 
Mat, Pod. om, ed. —c ) Hari. gqoran (for yfi®). —d) Hari, gear ( for 
ae ).] 


From these passages it will ba clear that the expanded version 
has modelled its description according'to the example set by the 
Sabhaparvan descriptions and on an identical plan, It first ap- 
peared in the Harivarn3a,—a work closely related to the epic, being 
in fact its concluding book,~making use of these stanzas to em- 
bellish its narrative, The version thus expanded was copied by the 
Matsya, from which it was borrowed by the Padma in its turn, There 
can absolutely be no doubt that these are genuine opic stanzas, most 
natural and necessary in their context and are proved to belong to 
the earliest form of the Sabhaparvan which can be reconstructed on 
the authority of MSS, evidence, as they are recorded in the Critical 
Edition of the Sabhaparvan edited by Prof. Edgerton. It is impossi- 
ble to think that these stanzas may belong to the floating tradition 
and got into the Puranas quite independently of the epic. For in the 
Puranas they are obviously of a patch~work character and are indis- 
criminately put together. In bringing them together the redac- 
tors have forgotten to remove even apparent incongruities within 
the text itself, For example, the submarine character of Varuna's 
palace as well asthe top-most situation of Brahma’s hall ( #a:- 
aaenrery ote., and af wi AAA Zetec, ) are both predicated about 
Hirapyakasipu’s sabha, in one breath. 


Thus it is seen that the MabSbharata has been looked upon 
ag a sourcebook even by the authors of Puranic tradition, which 
must therefore be later than the Epic. The motive that actuated 
the compilers of Puranas seems to be sectarian as in this caso it is 
clearly the glorification of Visnu, whose incarnations must have 
assumed definite shape after Krsya became the supreme God. 
Divinity of Krena is accepted in the Mahabharata, while it is fully 
established in the Harivarnsa, The Puranas are posterior even to 
Harivarnéa and therefore we find sectarian tendencies culminating 
themselves in them. 
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Theat the Mbh. should be proved anterior to the Hari, and 
Puranas is nothing surprising, as it can be shown to be so in 
numerous other passages where overlapping of the epic and Puranic 
texta is detected. This result, however, is specially note-worthy 
in this particular instance as it vindicates the authenticity of the 
description of different sabhds inthe Epic, which has been held to 
be late.? 


9, Cf. Hopkins, Epic Mythology, foot-note (1), p. 58: “...As these are the 
only passages where Sudharm’ occurs as a hall, common in Hariv. and the 
Puranas it is probably an indication that the ‘‘ Halls” are alate desoription, a 
supposition favoured by other evidence of the same character regarding their 
inhabitants (perhaps a loan from the Jains, who have a heaven and gods called 
Sudharma).” 


SOME CONTRIBUTIONS OF ALVARS TO THE 
PHILOSOPHY OF BHAKTI 
BY 


K. C. VARADACHARI 


We have vast literature on the bhakti school but sceroely an 
adequate account of the important part played by the Alvars or 
Seers of South India. The alvars are the mystico-religious 
Vaignava saints who have given a new orientation to bhakti 
by making it more catholic and universal, Bhakti indeed is de- 
votion of God and as a path it has been counselled in the Bha- 
gavad-Gita as more suprome than either simkhya ( jfiana~marga) 
or yoga or karma. In the dlvar-literature we have a profound 
worship of the Divine in his five-foldness and not merely devo- 
tion and duty but a radical surrender of oneself. The five-fold- 
ness of the Deity is a special doctrine of the Paficaratra-school 
and Sri Vaisnava dlvars’ accept the nature of the manifested 
Divine as five-fold as Vasudeva, Vyuha (cosmic functionaries ), 
Vibhava (the descents of the Divine or Avataras ), AntarySmi 
and Arca (image). The alvarslay great stress on this most 
approachable form ( subhaSraya) of arca in so far as it is that 


* For the first time in alvir-literature we have the mention of the special 
p&ficardtra doctrine of five-foldness of the Divine nature in creation in the 
Tirucchanda-viruttam of Tirumali i-S}vhe (4th century ). 1%tbh verse rons 
thus + 






The One person, three persons, in all four persons; Being thus the 
enjoyable person, avd the person realized through meritorious deeds and the 
Person of many manifestational forme, O Prime Lord, lying on the serpent 
in the Ocean of Milk and beyond it, You are the transcendent Unique 
Form.” 

of, Sri-vacana-bhiganam: Pillat Lok&cirya: 39, alltra: “Antaryimi- 
form is like the waters deep in the bowels of the earth; Para-form is like 
the enveloping waters ( outside the egg); Vytha is like the milk-ocean 
(difficult to attain); Vibhavas are like mighty flooda, whilat Aroas are 
overflowing tanks with waters of the above.” 
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which the devotee can imagine and realise as leading upto the 
highest transcendent God himeelf. The arca oan be of any of 
the four forms such as Vasudeva, or cosmic deities like Sarhkar- 
sana, Aniruddhs, Pradyumna or Acyuta, The Vaikhanasa 
school has indeed made provision in the temple worship for the 
five beras or forms corresponding to the four-fold divisions given 
above. It would be necessary to consider philosophically the 
justification of the worship of the ioons which form the funda- 
mental vitality of popular religion in India, but I shall deal 
with that elsewhere. In the meanwhile if may be stated that if 
worship of ancestors and heroes is justifiable the worship of the 
descents of the Divine, the avataras, vibhitis of God ts justified. 


The alvara worked out a synthesis between the Vedic and the 
Sgama views about the nature of God and defined the means of 
approach to Him. In this too their originality consisted in 
pointing out vigorously the futility of the path of mere bhakti 
that is not followed upto its logical conclusion in the universal 
realisation of God-indwellingness in all creation. 


II 


Sri Vebdkatan&tha writing on the unique method of the Alvars 
as self-surrender, total and integral, says that it is distinguished 
from bhakti. 

“ Because of the lack of strength to pursue the methods of 
bhakti and others which depend upon merit, 

Because of the lack of intelligence to discriminate ( the true 
from the false ), 

Becsuse of the incapacity to learn from the Sastras or from 
holy discussions, Good men, differing from one another in all 
these four or in one or two or three, verily for the sake of liber- 
ation seek the Lord througb direct prapatti ( svatantra-prapaitti ).””' 


Thus here we have the qualifications for bhakti, namely, the 
arduous path of devotion, which requires intelligence that is 
awakened and the capacity to learn from the scriptures as to 
the method of devotion and the facilities to hear and live in the 
company of holy men. The main distinction then between the 


Rahkasya-traya-sira : prapatti-yogySéhikéra, 
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prapatti or self-surrender and bhakti that is dependent on the 
qualifications of devotion or one-pointedness of mind, intelli- 
gence and capacity to imbibe scriptural teaching and facilities 
to hear holy discussions lies essentially in the one demanding 
qualifications and the other none. The reference of Sri Vehkata- 
natha to good men (santah) is surely to the alvars and the 
Bofryas who followed their teaching loyally. If this be so can 
we legitimately say that this is a development whereas it isa 
departure from the bhakti? Not so, if we look at the general use 
of the theory of bhakti which has become a general theory of 
devotion universalised and without distinction of caste or 
férama, 

The devotional doctrine is defined by Venkatanatha as the 
contemplation of the Supreme Lord without depending on any« 
thing else, with one-pointed mind. This requires loving pure 
( sattvika ) spiritual discrimination which causes the clear know- 
ledge of the Divine to arise. But prapatti equally grants the 
fruits of the bbakti being more universal in its application, The 
&lvara had inclined to the view that self-surrender to God does 
not involve the possession of the disciplines of the jfiana and 
karma and bhakti yoga. ' 


III 


The alvair’s consciousness is of the universal being who is 
anxious to save the seeker who is prepared to surrender his all 
to Him and stake his all in the love and power and glory of God. 
This is the essential promise of all Saranagata-doctrines. From 
the Vedic literature downwards we have the promise of refuge, 
abhaya-pradana, grant of freedom from fear. Reveda X. 125.5 
states that God out of His Grace grants everything to the soul 
and makes it a sage, a mighty being and a knower of Brahman.® 
God’s prasida or grace is most closely linked up with man’s 
total surrender or refuge-seeking, though this muat be known to 
be neither a cause-effect relation nor yet a bargain, For God’a 


1 Rahasyo-traya-sdra : UpBya-vibbagadbikera, 
2 ghameva svayam idem vadSmi justam devebhir uta m&nugebbib | 


yam kimaye tam tamugram krromi tam brahminam tam rgim tam 
sumedbhim i 
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grace is immeasurable only demanding a slight occasion (vyAja) 
for His revealing His grace and love forall. The statement 
that bhakti is a upaya or means to God-realisation or liberation 
is to be understood not in the instrumental or causal sense of 
necessity just as some persons hold that magic or sounds or 
mantras have the power to force the gods to grant fruita even in 
a@ mechanical manner. On the contrary, we know that the 
power of jidna or karma or even bhakti is essentially limited; 
they lead upto the metaphysical or effectual or devotional askenia ; 
the fruits of such knowledge depend upon the grace of God 
himaelf. Hence the statement that not through jfiana-askesis 
but through His grace alone consequent on great devotion does 
one achieve the vision of the Highest Being or liberation. The 
instrumentality of bhakti or jidna thus is only a upacdra usage, 
God's grace is the most important fact which makes man besome 
divinised. Man’s knowledge and works may only lead upto it 
but cannot by any means make for the descent of grace, for then 
the self or self-consciousness of the soul intrudes itself. The 
praséda of God isa veritable gift of the Divine whether it be 
the Vision eternal or the Foundational knowledge that saves, or 
the Peace that is the field wherein the Lord erects Himself or 
descends, That is why prasada is many times declared to be the 
peace of mind. Without this prasida, there can be no release, 
mukti, or even a possibility of jumping the lifeto come. I¢ is 
not all knowledge, knowledge even of the categories that saves, 
but the divine knowledge, knowledge granted by the divine, that 
saves. This saving-knowledge is what is to be got by a seeker and 
for this purpose the only quick and total path is self-surrender. 
Thus have the alvSrs stated. This is what we find to have been 
intimated by the famous mantra, Zéa, 18( Rgveda I. 169.1), 
which is used in various contexts under many occasions. “ We 
shall the speech of surrender, n2zma uktim, dispose.” The SvetGéva- 
tara ( VI. 18) uses the most important word of surrender as the 
means to God’s grace, Saranam aham prapadye. The Taittiriya 
( Nardyananuvika, 5.1) gives direction to sacrifice oneself to the 
Divine. The Git@ makes most clear reference to the doctrine of 
prapatti, and it is the view of the Alvars and Acaryas of Sri 
Vaisnavism that Gila teaches the prapatti or self-surrender 
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doctrine as the path and the way to liberation,’ At the very 
beginning Arjuna makes his surrender (Il.7). Sri Krsna advises 
that surrender alone is the means to cross over illusion that is 
difficult to pierce ( VII. 14); and again inthe closing chapter 
(XVIII 62, 66) Sri Krsna reiterates the path of surrender as that 
which will save. 

The efficacy of prapatti to lead up to the manifestation of pra- 
sada is fully explained in the Paficardtra 4gamas and the Vai- 
khanasa, The worship of the Arca-form of God forms the impor- 
tant part of these two 4gamas and the worship is followed up by 
self-surrender. The self-surrender is the preliminary to all act- 
ivities and is directed towards liberation. Even after liberation 
the knowledge of dependence on the Divine ( jfiana) being firmly 
rooted the individual continues to worship and surrender to the 
Divine. In the Paiicaratra achool in almost all its agamas 
there is mention of the six-fold practice of surrender. The Ahir- 
budhnya Samhita (37%. 25-26) enumerates the five angas of 
surrender as Snukilyasya samkalps,’ pratikilyasys varjanam, 
Goptrtva-varanam, raksisyatiti vidvasah, karpanya. With more 
or less uniformity Narada Pazcaratra (1.17 ) confirms this, 

Ramayana which is considered by Sri Vaignava writers to be 
the Saranagati-veda par excellence enunciated the efficacy of the 
self-surrender and the prasdda nature of God.* In the Balakanda 
we find the Devas seeking refuge from the torments of Ravana 
and asuric forces (XV.16; XV. 24). We find Laksmana sur- 
rendering to his divine brother in the Ayodhyakanda. In the 
forest Sr! Bharata performed Saranagati, as well'as the sages of 
the Dandake-forest. Inthe Kiskindha-kanda, Sugriva sought 
refuge and was granted refuge, In the Sundara-kanda we have 
the surrender of Trijata, and in the Yuddha, that of Vibhisana. 
Above all we find Sri Rama making the supreme statement that 
even if it be Ravana who sought refuge He would grant it. Vi- 
bhisaya, it is acclaimed, performed the Self-surrender along with 
its five angas of Anukdlyasya samkalpa, pratikilyasya varjanam, 
gopirtva-varanam, raksisyatiti-visvasa aud karpapya and Stma- 
niksepa. 





3} Rahasya-traya-sara: Upiya-vibbagadhik&ra, final verse. 
2 Abhayapradanasdra 10 chapters ; Verkatanatha : ( 20 esoteric sermon ) 
deals with this point most fully. 
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The above brief sketch is to intimate that the background of 
the alvars’ psychology of devotion was soaked in the scriptural 
Vedic and pur&nio tradition. * 

The history of bhakti coupled with self-surrender or prapatti 
consists in a three-fold process of arriving at the Vision of the 
Lord. The first three 4lvars who belonged to the same period 
following the path of synthesis? arrived at fhe knowledge of 
the Divine through transcendent knowledge ( p1ra-jidna ), trans" 
cendent devotion ( para-bhalti) and finally parama-bhakti, Poygai 
&lvar was so struok by the majesty and beauty of the natural 
phenomena and their unique order that he asked himself the 
question of the Creator and knew the supreme causa sus. God 
was the all-ruler and all-creator. Pudattalvar saw the Lord 
to be not merely the causa sui but that he is an Object of our 
devotionalised knowledge ( para-bhakti). The third alvar Pey- 
Alvar, profitting by the paths of knowledge of the Divine and of 
the devotionalised knowledge was enabled to perceive that all, 
that those two grant, was merely a glamorous cosmic vision ; the 
inner nature of God, the personal Ruler immortal and universal, 


1 We have found in the puranio references cf the a]vars wide differences 
between the versions of certain stories; for instance, Markandeya is said 
to be a devotes of NSriyana though a pupil of Rudra. Rudra himself is said 
to be a great teacher of the Nériyana doctrine, ( of. Tirucchanda-Viruttam, 
verse 8 and Nanmukhan-Tiruvandadi 15, 17 and 18 verses). A complete 
investigation into these variations has been undertaken by me and will be 
published elsewhere. 

9 Mudal Tiruvandadi, 1 

Deeming the world as bow], the full ocean as ghee, the fieroe~rayed 
Sun as the wick, 
I have twined a gariand of verse for the feet of the red-flaming- 
discus-wearer...” 
Trandam Tiruvandadi, 1 
Devotion as the lamp—bowl, aspiration as Ghee, the melted mind 
as the wiok, 
With a melting soul have I lighted the bright fame of Love to 
N&rayaya...” 
Manram Tiruvandadi, 3 
The Mother have I seen in the Lord of Ocean hue | 
That Form of golden splendour have I seen ! 
That radiant Sun-like form have I seen!...... 
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who is more than the impersonal is to be known through sur- 
render to Him. This surrender is parama-bhakti, the fullest 
Vision, that is knowledge and devotion expressing themselves 
in the total dependence-nature on the Divine. Pey-alvar was 
granted the Vision of the intimate sauéilya form, the kalyana- 
tamam ripam,’ which Arjuna sought as the other form crowned 
with macs and discus? along with the mother of the Universe. 
The fourth alvar, who fs said to have been a free~thinker, a 
Buddhist, Jain and Saiva seer and poet before he was converted 
by the third alvar to Sri Vaisnavism, points out that the object 
of the religious quest should be the Highest that the mind can 
know in the causal and redemptive categories. If it be anything 
less than the highest there can only result bondage and not free- 
dom, Once this surrender is made God becomes the master, the 
Kegetrajiis, the knower and ploughman of the field. “Is it 
necessary to plant the seed of effort in the field of ancient sarh- 
sira of Krsna?” God does all, only man should be absolutely 
His. What is necessary is to worah‘p, to adore, to surrender at 
bis feet and at the feet of all thoss who have done so, 
Tirumaltéai’s philosophy of religion isa complete exposition 
of the need to realise the fullness and greatness of God and His 
cosmos, His Grace and His excellences. The other alvars continue 
and elaborate the neat conclusions of the first four Alvars. The 
Great Satagopa, the author of the Tiruvoymozht, who is consider- 
ad to be the chief of the Sri Vaisnavas, has described the 
many attributes of God. According to him, though he got, 
through God’s grace, divine knowledge and even devotion (para— 
jfiana and para-bhakti)* without the help of Vedic rites or 


1 Téa. 26, 

9 BG. XL 45-6. 

° Parabhokti, parajians and paramabhakti-this is said to be the order of 
succession in the experience towards vision. Commenting on Sri R&manoja’s 
Saranagati~gadya, Sudaréena ( Srutaprakéikdctrys) writes: uttarottara 
shkgitkirSbhinivegah parabhaktih, sSketkGrah parajiinam, uttarottaraau- 
bhavabbiniveéak paramabhaktik. Parabhakti ie the cause of parajidna, aud 
this in turn is the cause of paramabhakti which is complete or total devo- 
tion to God. Sri Veikatandtha’s view is similar to thet of Sudarsana, In 
the Patperya-Candrika, commenting on YSmunScGrya’s final verse of the 
Gitirthasamgrahka we find that the view is similar to the development 

( continued on the next page ) 
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jfidna or meditation, he could not have his wishes fulfilled. 
In other words, we find that he was lamenting the sbsence of 
his Lord, Vislesa,’ and could not experience at will the Divine. 
In other words satya-samkalpatva did uot form one of his siddhis. 
This he found to be possible only through surrender to the 
Divine Lord completely, that is, without remainder. This 
surrender he made to the Arca-form of God at Tirupati. He 
made it very olear that bhakti must necessarily fulfil itself 
in surrender. ® 

Set Kulagekhara, the Royal saint who renounced his throne 
preferring worship of God, has revealed the richness of the devo- 
tion that becomes knowledge and experience through viélega or 
viraha, sneha, madhura and vatsalya. Surrender is to be made 
to the supremest object alone and not to any and every object 
however much near and dear it may actually appear to be in 
the forms of child and lover and son. The Perumal Tirumozhi 
breathes 8 spiritual atmosphere that is rare even amidst the 
a]vare? 

The worship of the Divine includes in a real sense love of 
his creation and most surely those who have also yielded them- 
selves to the Love of the Divine. The bhagavatas or the souls 
that have become devoted to the beauty of God and greatness 
of God are to be worshipped, Sr1 Kulasekhara in his Perumal 
Tirumozht sought to move amidst them and dance with them 
with joy of the love of God. Madhurakavi, the disciple of Satagopa, 
exalted the devotion to the Acaryas or teachers as being equally 
important on the path. Surrender to the Divine may be made 
through the intercession and mediation of the saints of God and 
not directly since we may not be fit to do so ourselves or the 
circumstances may not be opportune for it. The path toliber- 


(continued from the previous page ) 

vouchsafed by the Poygai, Pudattar and Pey of parajfidna, parabhakti and 
paramabbakti, which mean knowledge of the Divine, devotionalised 
knowledge of the Divine and Direct Vision of the integral dependence of 
oneself on the Divine. 

1 Tiruviruttam, 

* cf. B, G. Manmand bhava madbhakto mady&ji mith namas kuru! 

2 of. My forthcoming article ov the Religious Philosophy of the First 
four Alvara and Kuladekhara in the J. 5. V. 0, J. 
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ation according to Madhurakevi lies in the service of the Acdrya, 
Sri Venkatanatha writes of Madhurakavi, “ Those who are 
dependent for protection on the feet of the Lord Satagopa, the 
path shewn by the holy Madhurakavi will prove beneficent as it 
had been for him, ”? 


Whilst we know that the above alvars had been visiting sev- 
eral shrines ( tirupatis ) singing about the respective deities and 
making their complete surrender to them and thus realizing all 
that they wanted, happiness here and happiness in everything, 
when we come to Periyalvar or Visnucitta, we find that he wor- 
shipped, not at shrines but at his own residence, a small image of 
Sri Krsna. He decorated this image, sang songs to it, gave offering 
to it, played with it, indeed he made it his one single companion, 
God was worshipped as his child. A slight intimation of this 
attitude was already made by Sri Kulasekhara when he in the 
person of Devak! sang cradle~songs to Krsna.” But this reaches a 
total action in Visnucitta’s life. It is mentioned in Jévara Sam 
Ata that there are two kinds of icon-worship, sv4rtha and pard- 
rtha. That form which is worshipped by any individual at his 
own home as his personal companion, who protects him and 
grants him fruits is syartham, whereas the communal deity in- 
stalled in the temples is called pardrtham, Prapatti can be made 
at either place. Visnucitta worshipped in both ways as he 
seems to have supplied flower garlands to the God at the 
Srivilliputtur temple also, in addition to worshipping at home. 
Both are efficient as objects of worship and are to be known as 
one God only. 

The child-mother relation as pointed out was already utilised 
by Sri Kuladekhara, just ss the lover and beloved relationship 
was utilized by Satagopa (in his Tirwviruttam and Tiruvoymozhi) 
and Sri Kulasekhara ( Perumal Tirumozhi V ), and very early by 
Tirumalisai’s Nanmukan Tiruvandidi, v.39, where the dlvar says 
that ‘He will draw a mystic omen-circle on sand’ a practice com- 
mon among all young maidens waiting for their beloved to pro- 
phesy whether they will be successfully met. This whole process 
of expression of the relationship between man and God which is 


1 Rahasyatrayastra: Gurupatamparaprabhavam. 
2 Perumal Tirumozhi, VL. 
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intimated to be one of dependence of man on god is reversed or 
inverted in the child-mother or futher relationship which, psy- 
chologically speaking, is s defensive reaction of the ideal of non- 
seeking of anything from the Divine who is All and knows what 
the individual is and should bein his Divine Nature. Man’s 
fullest surrender is only for the utter belonging to the Divine 
seeking nothing, asking nothing, and being nothing apart from 
him. This niskima is the fullest point of surrender too as it is 
in karma or jfidna, This is a very unique development and most 
luminously is it clear in the experiences of Sri Kulasekhara. 
Tiruppanalvar expanded tho teaching of Satagopa and praised 
above all the important place that Arca-worship and surrender 
to it means. Goda or Andal, the foster-daughter of Vignu Citta 
( Periyalvar ), in a very comprehensive work revealed a path of 
transformation of the love consciousness to the highest level of 
supramental union with God with the help of Acaryas and wor- 
ship of god as the beloved. Bhakti hore was transformed into 
supreme bhakti, prema or priti,’ Tirumangai Alvar, the most 
prolific hymnist, has praised the Utter renunciation of self and 
feeling of karpanya or helplessness or akimcanya as the most 
essential fact about saranagati which leads to liberation, In 
this very important element of karpanya and akirhcanya there 
is built up the entire foundation of a total transformation due to 
a total surrender or offering or sacrifice, 


Todaradippadi alvar accepted the doctrine of the Absolute 
devotion to be identical with the theory of akirmmcanya, In 
other respects his loyalty to the worship of the Arca is clearly 
visible. 

This brief survey of the bhakti as viewed by the alvars clearly 
reveals that what they were inculcsating was not the mere bhakti 
of devotional path prescribed to the orthodox followers of Vedic 
knowledge and Vedic karma as the fulfilment of their desires in 
God. On the contrary the bhakti of the alvars was definitely not 
limited to the Vedic jfiana or the Vedic karma but to Parama 
bhakti which is expressed by the total surrender of the indivi- 
dual seeking refuge and liberation and all fulfilment in and 
through God only. God dwells in man and all and it is man’s 





1 © Divine Lady”: ISVOI, Vol. II, pt. 2. 
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business to make the body the temple of worship of the divine in 
man and in all. The Gia intimated, as we have shown, that he 
who has the karpanya, he who has found no other refuge, for him 
the only one course open is to surrender to the Divine. 
As is the goal so should be the meana; exalted ends require exa- 
alted powers of the Divine to lead man to them. This leads to 
the highest happiness, highest knowledge, highest Union. 

All the Acaryas of the Sri Vaisnavas beginning with Alandar 
or Yamunacarya accepted this to be the central truth of the Grd. 
Sri Ramanuja, though he has not taughtin the Sri Gitabhasya 
about the efficacy of prapatti, has, in bis Saranagati-gadys dis 
cussing the subsidiary nature of prapatti to Bhakti-yoga, said that 
prapatti is an independent means to God. In Bhakti yoga thera 
are certain limitations as to varna and dsrama, not so in prapatti 
or refuge-seeking; the only qualification for prapatti is to have 
no qualification, not even the ability to seek help oneself. For 
that is the state of utter or total disappearance of oneself frem the 
field of action and is the state of utter vacuity or dynamio re- 
ception of help from the Divine. Into such a vessel alone does 
the supramental Grace descend. 

Prapatti in addition to its general efficacy makes one not 
merely a sage and a superman or siddha; it makes it possible for 
man to enjoy god here and now. The 4lvars in one sense can be 
said to be, in the language of the Advaita, Jivanmuktas, vibhitis 
of the divine and not freed souls. To Tirumaligai alvaér came 
the great truth that mind is not an obstruction or a means to 
vision of the Divine (N. T.81), Asking himself the question 
whether happiness could be had only in the state of release, the 
same alvGr says that happiness in the state of sarhsfra even can 
be had for it is after all not due to place that happiness resulta 
but due to the uninterrupted possession of the Love of God and 
his reciprocating Grace. 

“ O Lord desorated with honied tulas! garland ! 

Even though I attain the blessednesa immeasurable 

on attaining Heaven on separation from your feet 

the Love of thee which has fettered my mind to thee 

with the ten-fold rope ( of devotion ) firmly, will 

itself become my Happipess (inbamakum).” (N.T. 88) 
This view is aleo that of Andal and others. 
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The Ajvars’ bhakti thus is a more comprehensive and funda- 
mentally universal devotion of God through surrender entire or 
total of the individual, whose all actions are refunded to the 
Divine, in and through whom the Divine Godhead acts through 
His perennial grace. It does not recognise difference of caste or 
even other types of adhikara or fitness or capacity. This bhakti 
is the universal acceptance of God’s temporal and Divine or 
transcendent Universes, wherein the devotee shall move as a 
child and companion and beloved and servant of the Divine, free 
and perfect, with a consciousness that is divinised, 


THE POSITION OF A PREPOSITION IN THE LANGUAGE 
OF THE BRAHMANAS* 


BY 
SIDDHESHWAR VARMA 
The term “ Preposition ” 


The term “ preposition ” has now become very loose, sometimes 
including, and sometimes excluding, verbal prefixes, In this paper 
the term “ preposition " excludes verbal prefixes, signifying only its 
adnominal use, i. e. in connection with a case, nominal, pronominal 
or adjectival. The object of this paper is to investigate whether, 
in the prose of the Brahmanas, there are any prepositions, in the 
strict sense, i. ©. prepositions placed before a case, and if so, which 
are those prepositions ? Or, arethere any prepositions which are 
really postpositions, and if so, which are those post-positions ? 

Wackernagel, in his Vorlesungen iiber Syntax, II, p. 193, points 
out that in the classical prose of both Greek and Latin, as in modern 
German, the position of a preposition before a case is the rule, 
Jn this respect the prose of the Brahmanas shows a considerable 
difference from Greek and Latin. Of the 41 so-called prepositions 
cecurring in the Brihmanas, only the following 12 can be strictly 
called prepositions, as they always precede a case:— 

u, stkam, upari, tiras, pascat, avastat, adhastal, prak, paran, arvak, 
paricinam, avdin. 

Statistics indicating their frequency are as follows:— 


+ Abbreviations:— 

AB Aitareya Brahmaya, Bibliotheca Indica, 1895. 

Sai B Sahkbdyana Brabmana, Lindner's Edition, 1887, 

GB —_ Gopatha Brahmaya, Bibliotheca Indica, 1872, , 

TB = Taittiriya Brthmana, Ananda Aérama, Poona, 1898. 

8B Satapatha Brahmaga, Bibliotheca Indica, 1903, and Weber's Edition, 
1855, 

JB Jaiminiya Bethmana, Caland, 1919, 

9B Sadvithda Brahmana, Vidydsagara's Edition, 1881, 

JUB  Jaiminiya or Talavakdra Upanigad Brobmaga, Oertel, 1894. 

SarhB Sathhitopanigad Brahmana, Burnell, 1877. 

SBK Satapatha Brahmans of the Kanva recension, Caland, 1926. 

TA Taittiriya Arapyaka, Ananda Aérama, Poona, 1897-8. 

AA Aitareya Aranyaka, Keith, 1919, - 

Tin B Tandya M&bS-Brshmaga, Bibliotheca Indica, 1870-74. 

SsB  S8mavidhSna BrShmana, Burnell, 1873. 

MB Mantra Br&hmaga, Satya-Vrata, 1890. 
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Preposition Number of occurrences in the 
Brahmanas. 
a@ “from ” 47 


sakam “ with 
upari “ above” 
tras “ through,” “ beyond 
pascat “ behind” 
avastat “ below ” 
adhastat “ under” 
prak “ before ” 
pardn ” beyond” 
arvak “ below ” 
paricinam “ beyond” 
van “ below ”” 


Woke Ww wwe we 


The above figures show that except in the case of d, tho frequency 
of the other prepositions (though some of thein, like puscaf, are 
much more frequently used as adverbs ) is yo poor that it would be 
difficult to assert categorically that they wore always used strictly 
as prepositions in the language. At any rate, they are strictly 
prepositions as we find them. 

Examples:— 
(ya F 

@ nakhebhyah “ up to the nails” (S8 I. 4-3-10 ). 

& pratydsravanal “ up to the announcement ” (SB L 5.2.9 ). 

@ vasatkarat “ up to the utterance of vagat” ( SB I. 5.2.11). 

@ uttamayah “ up to the last one” (SB I. 5.2.13). 

@ tisrnm dogdhoh“-up to the milching of the three ( cows )” 

(SBE 7.1.15 ) 

@ vedeh up to the altar" ( SB I. 9,2.24 ), 

& tumitoh “ until exhaustion ” ( SB II 4.2.21 ). 

& (a) stamuyat “ up to the setting ( of the sun)” (SB III. 2.2.1). 

@ sutyayai “ up to the pressing ( of Soma )" ( SB III, 2.2.7). 

@ (a) ntam “ up to the end ” { SB IIT. 5,3°7 ). 

@ milasakhabinh “ with the branches. beginning from the root’ 

(ABIL1), 

&@ sarvamedhat “ up to the Sarvamedha ” (GB I. 2.4), 

@ trtiyasavandat “ up to the third pressing " (SB IV. 1.2.26 ). 

& elasmat kalat“ up to this time ” (SB IV. 2.45 ). 

@ mahata ukthat “ up to the great Uktha ” ( SB XII. 6.1.41). 

& pipilikabhyah “ upto anta” (SB XIV. 4.2.9). 
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& pirvabhyim anuytjabhyam “up to the first two after-offerings” 
(San BI. 5). 
&@ haviskrta udvidandt “ until the uttering aloud of the word havig- 
kyt" (San. B, VI. 13). 
@ karnabhytim “ up to the ears” ( Tan B VIIL 7.7). 
& dagamat purusat “ up to the tenth man” (Tan B XVIIL 9.4). 
(2) stkam . 
sikam devaih “ with the gods ” (SBK L. 6.4.8 ), 
adilcam aévena “ with the horse” (JB 65). 
sikam stryena “ with the sun” ( TB I. 6.6.2 ). 
(3) upari 
upari bhiimeh “ above the ground " ( AA I. 2.4 ), 
upari miirdhnah “ above the head” ( JUB I. 14.4.4 ). 
(4) tras “ 
tirah...tamarsi “ through the darkness " ( SB I. 4.1.29 ). 
tirah.,.manusyebhyah “ beyond men" ( SB IIL 1.1.8 ). 
(5) pascat 
pascad dhisnyasya* behind the seat” (AA. V. 14 ). 
pasctid grhyasyagneh “ behind the Grhya fire” ( AB VIII. 10). 
(6) avastat : 
avastat sirsah below the head” { SB IX. 3.1.6 ). 
avastid,..divah “ under the firmament ” S38 ( 1X. 3.1.6 ) 
(2) adhastit : 
adhastad hanvoh “ under the jaw-bones "( SB XTIL 2.2.4 ). 
(8) prak 
prag homat “ before the homa” ( AB VIL. 12 ). 
prag avakasebhyah “ before the vacant places” (TA V. 11.6 ). 
(9) paran 
paran...itah “ beyond @his” ( Tan B IX. 8.6 ). 
(10) arwitk , 
arvak sahasrit “ below » thousand" ( San B XVIII. 8 ). 
(11) paracinam 
pardcinam Gdityat “ beyond the sun” (JB 4), 
paracinam agnistomat “ beyond Agnistoma" (JB 63 ). 
pa dcinam satnvatsarit “ beyond the year” (JB 63 ). 
(12) avan i . 
avan nabheh “ below the navel "(SB VI, 1.1.8, SBK IT. 2.4.10). 
The following three may be also safely called prepositiona’ 
though a few occurrences are also met with in which they are post- 
positions :—purd, arvGcinam, bahirdha. 
The following figures will indicate their relative frequency -— 
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Preposition Number of Occurrences 
Preceding a case Succeeding a case 
pura “ before ” 62 2. 
arvacinam “ on this side from ” 9 1 
bahirdha “ outside” il 2 
Examples -— 
(1) pura 


pura...homat “ befora homa” (SB IV. 1.1. 19). 
pura Ghutibhyah “ before the offerings ** ( SB IV. 21 20). 
pura trtiyasavanat “ before the third pressing" ( SB IV. 3.5.8), 
purd astamayat “ before (the sun’s ) setting” (SB IV. 5.3.11 ). 
purd...staranat“ before the spreading " (SB J. 2.5.26). 
pura.,.radhat “ before killing" (SBL 6,4°21 ). 
pura vagathirat “ before the utterance of vasat ” ( SBI. 7.2.14), 
purd,..@yugah “ before ( the normal ) age " { SB II. 1.3.4). 
pura...pravaditoh “ before uttering ” ( AB II. 15 ). 
pura Ghaviat “ before invocation ” ( AB IL 38 ), 
pura asmat aarvat “ before all this" ($B VI. 1.1. 1). 
pura pagoh “ before the animal's ( sacrifice ) " ( $B VI. 2.1.10 ), 
pura...payasyayai “ before the milk-offering ” ( SB VI. 2.2.39 ). 
pura vasalyai “ before the place of piling up fire” { SB VI. 8.1.12 ), 
pura satwatsarat “ before a year” ( GB I. 1.31 ). 
pur& jarasah “ before old age”’ (GB IL 2.19 ). 
pura udetoh“ before (the sun's ) rising ” ( S$BK 1.3.11). 
pura yajnat “ before the secrifice ” (SBK I. 5.1.22 ). 
pura agnihotrat “ before Agnihotra” ( $B XII. 4.3.2 ). 
pura sangramal “ before a battle” ( SBK II, 2.3.18 ). 
pura barhisah “ before the grass ” ( SB II. 2.3.23 ). 
pur& Ghavaniyat ‘‘ before Ahavantya "(SB XIV. 2°2'1 ). 
pura kalat “ before time " (SB XIV. 5.1.11 ). 
pura tamasah “ before darkness" (San B II. 9 ), 
purd palnisamyajebhyah “ before the offerings to the wives” 
(Sat B XXVIL 4). 
In the following occurrences pura is a postposition:— 
atah pura “ before this” (SB VIII. 6.2.1 ). 
tatah pur& “ before that " ( SB IV. 1.3,12 ). 


(2) arvdcinam 
arvicinam divah “ on this side of the firmament” (SB VI, 2.3.8), 


arvicinam antarikgat “on this side of the atmosphere " 
(SB VI. 2.3.8; SB VILL 21.2). 
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arvicinam madhyat “ on this side of the middle region ” 
(SB VILL 2.1.11 ). 
arvacinam Gdityat “ on this side of the sun” ( JB 4;SB X. 5.1.4). 

Only in the fojlowing occurrence, arvdcinam is a postposition — 
tatah...arvactnam “ on this side of that place” ( JB 94 ), 

(8) bahirdha ; 
buhirdha yajiat “ outside the sacrifice” (SB I. 3.1.11). 
bahirdha.,.agneh “ outside the fire” (SB VI 8.2.1). 

lokebhyah “ outside the worlds (SB IX. 2.1.21). 

tinebhyah “ outside the breaths "(SB XI. 7.2.4). 

ragtrat" outside the kingdom " (SB XII. 9.3.4), 

yctanat “ outside the abode” (SB XIII. 1.3.6 ). 

In the following two occurrences bahirdha is a postposition + - 
asm... sarvasmat bahirdha “ outside all this” (SB X 2.3.18). 
aimano bahirdha * outside the body “ (SB VILL 7.2.16 ), 

Now we come to six prepositions rie, antard, uparist@l, urdhva'n, pura. 

stat and puras, One would hesitate to call them “ prepositions ” in 

the literal sense, because in a considerable minority of occurrences 
they also appear as postpositions. The following are the stutistics 
of their relative frequency :— 







Preposition, Number of Occurrences 

x Preceding a case Succeeding a case. 
rte “ without” 18 4 
antara “ between ” 18 10 
uparistat “ after,” “ above ” 17 9 
Urdiwam “ above,” “ after” 26 9 
purastat “ before” 43 23 
puras “ before" 2 1 


Examples :— 

(1) rte (as a preposition ) 
rte svarat “ without tone” (JVB I. 21.9). 
rte (a) unat“ without food” (Tan B XVI. 8.9). 
rte goh without a cow” (SBIL 2.4.13 » 
rte yipat “ without the sacrificial post ( SB Iil. 7.3. 1 ). 
‘rte Gvabhyam “ without both of us” (GB II. 1.17). 
rte pranat “ without life” (SB VIL. 3. 1. 45). 
rte kgatrat “ without the Ksatriya caste” (SB IV, 1.4.2). 
tle brahmarah “ without the Brahmana caate ” ( SBIV. 1.43). 
qte caksurbhyam “ without the two eyes ™ ( SB XL. 1.6.29) 
rte devebhyah " without the gods " SB XIV. 2.2.8 ). 
rle vacah “ without speech ” (San B IT. 7). 
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Tn the following four occurrences rfe is a postposition :—~ 

tvad rte “ without thee " ( AB II. 27). 

devatabhya rte without the gods” (SB XIII. 3.8.6 ). 

mad rte“ without me” (SB XIV. 9.2.13 ). 

prayebhya rte“ without breaths” ( SB IX. 21.15). 

(2) antara ( as a preposition ) 

antara imam ca lokam amum ca “ between this and that world” 
(SBIX 23.17) | 

antard vedyantam ca garhapatyam ca “ between the margin of the 

altar and the Garhapatya” ( SB X. 2.3.2 ). 

antara digasca rasmiviéca “ between the directions and the rays” 
(SB X. 5.4.4), 

anlara dyaviprthivi “between heaven and earth’ (SB XIII. 3,86 ). 

antar& pitarat mataram oa“ between father and mother ™ 

= _ (SB XIV.9.L4 ). 

antara aru “ between the thighs " (San B IIT 9 ). 

antara imi Uokin “ between these worlds " ( AB IV. 18 ). 

antara agni “ between the two fires” ( TB I. 4.4.10 ). 

antara hotu&ca dhisniyah brihmaniicchamsinagca “ between the 

seats of the hotar and the Brahmanacchamsin ” ( TB I. 7.6.1). 

antara@ samye “‘ between the pegs of the yoke” (Tan B VI. 5.2t ). 

antara prisevau “ between the ropes of the yoke” 

( Tan B VI. 5.21 ). 
antara agnistomau. between the two Agnistomas " {Tan B X.4.2 ). 
antarit utsedhanigedhau “ between the utsedha and the nisedha 

Samans ” ( Tan B XV. 9.12). 
In the following occurrences antara is a postposition:— 
Siragcaamhsan cr antara “ between the head and the shoulders” 

( SB ITLL 3.2.18 ), 
en@v uniara “ between these two ( bullocks )” ( SB IIT. 3,4,12 ). 
ene antara “ between these two ( bricks )” (SB VIIL 6.1.22 ). 
pade antara “ between the quarters of verses ” ( JB 74). 
ubhayau antara ‘* between both ” ( JB 136 ). 
pravargyam ca Gdityam ca antara “ between the Pravargya and 

the sun” ( TA V, 3.1). 
(3) uparistd ( as a preposition ), 
uparistdd jalavedasya “ after the hymn jatavedas” ( AB ITT. 36 ). 
uparistid etasyai “ above this one” ( JVB I. 6.1 ). 
uparistal sirsnah “ on the head” ( SB V. 4.1.14 ). . 
uparistid ratninim “ after (the offerings of) gems” (SB. V.3.2.1). 
uparistat samvatearasya “ after a year” ( JB 164), 
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tparistad visuvatah “ after the midday " (San B XXIV. 3 ), 

uparistid mudhucchandasyu vaisvudevasya “ above the all gods of 
the Madhucchandas " { San B XXIV, 1). 

uparistat pragithasya “ after the Pragatha” (San B X1X, 10). 

uparistéd mrtyoh“ after death ” (SB XI. 2.2.5), 

uparistat stotrasya “ after the stotra ” (SB IX, 4.4.11). 


In the following eccurrences uparistat is a postposition :— 


(4) 


As 


asyi uparistat “ after this " (SB. I. 7.2.19 ). 
abhisekasya...uparistat “ after the sprinkling ”* ( SB V. 3.5.6 ) 
Ajasya-wpai “on the goat” (SB VI. 4.4.15 ), 
Gsiidhyt uparistat “after (full moon ) in the Asadhas 

- (San BIL 3). 





lirdhvam ( as a preposition ). ; 
urdhvan garhapatyit “ after the Garhapatya "(SB X. 1.5.2 ). 
tirdhvam survausadhat “ after the Sarvausadha sacrifice ” 
(SB, X. 1.5.2 ). 

tirdhoum Ghaval “ after the invocation” ( AB IL 38 ). 
tirdhvarn nitbheh “ above the navel ” (SB VI. 1.1.3). 
iurdhuum antariksit “* above the atmosphere (SB VI. 2.3.8 ). 
trdhvatn prihivyth “ ubove the earth” (SB V1 2.3.8 ). 
Grdhvain savanebhyah “ after the pressings "(SB XL 5.9.7). 
tirdhvam asmad lukat “ above this world” (SB XIII. 6.1.10). 
urdhvan madhyat “ above the middle region * (SB XIIL 6.1.11). 
urdhvain...divah “ above the firmament (SB XIV. 6.8.3 ). 
a@ postposition, zrdhkram generally follows pronouns or pro- 
nominal adverbs only in two occurrences it follows a noun :— 
ila Urdheam “ after this” (SB VL 2. 3,3, SB VI 7. 2. 9; 

SB VIL 5.1, 36; SB VIII. 5. 1, 2). 
ata urdhvam “after this” (GB I. 3. 18; SB X. 5. 1. 4; GB IL 2,14), 
tata irdhoam “ after that” (Sa B IL 2.1). 
asya trdhvamn “ after.this” (AA V. 1. 4), ; 
pratiharad itirdhvam “ after the Pratihara ” (San B XVII, 6). 
pranitad Sirdheam “after (the fire) brought on the altar™ 

(SB X.1, 4,11). 


(5) purustat ( as a preposition). 


purastit paurnumisasya “before the full moon of Phalguna" 
(SB I. 6. 2. 6). 

purastad abhisekasya “ before the sprinkling” (SB V. 3. 5. 6). 

purasiat stiktasya “ before the hymn” (AB II. 33). 

purastid Gtmanah “ before the body " (SB VL 5. 3, 4). 

purastad...esim “ before them ” (GB L 2, 24). 
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purastad viguvatah “ before midday ” (GB I. 2.14). 
purastdd dikgayah “ before initiation” (GB IL 2, 11). 
purastal stotrasya “ before stotra” (SB IX. 4. 4.11). 
purastil pragathasya “before the Pragatha” (San BX. 2). 
purastat paridhantyayah “ before the final verse (San B XVIII. 3). 
purastat.,.nidhanasya “ before the conclusion " (JB 18). 
purasial prethyasya sadahasya “before the Prsthya-sadaha” 
(JB 163). 
purastid ukthanim “ before the litanies " (AB ITI. 10). 
purasiad mirutasya “ before the hymn to the Marutas” 
( AB VI 30). 
purastad dhruvayat “before the ladle called Dhruva” (SB I. 8.1.13). 
purastat phalgunyai paurnamisyai “before the full moon of 
Phalguna ” (SB II. 6.3. 11). 
Ta the following occurrences purastat occurs as a postposition :— 
Ghavaniyaigérasya purastit “ before the place for the Abavaniya” 
(SB I, 7.1.8). 
tasya...purastat “ before it’, (AB IL. 6 ). 
tabhyim...purastat “ before both of them " ( SB IV. 1.5,16 ). 
elasya karmanah purastat “ before this rite” (SB VII. 2.3.7). 
etasya toh purastat “ before this season ” (SB VIII. 3.2.6 ), 
sasnvatsarasya purastat,“ before the year ” ( JB 157). 
sarvasayn purastat “ before all” ( AB IIT. 48 ). 
kgatrasya purastiit “ before the Ksatriya " (Tan B II. 16.4). 
(6) puras ( as a preposition ), 
purah...ebhyo lokebhyah “ before these worlds” ( SB VI. 3.3.1). 
puraé cakram “ before the wheel "{ JB 86 ). 
As a postposition :— Z 
asmat purah “ before us" (SBK IT. 2.1.18), 
It will appear, therefore, that though in a large majority of 
occurrences rie etc. are used as prepositions, in a considerable mino- 
rity of occurrences they are also used as postpositions, When we 
take into account the fact that in classical Sanskrit these five inde- 
clinables have become generally postpositions, it may perhaps be 
presumed that their treatment as postpositions started in the age of 
the Br&ahmanas and gradually went on increasing. 
The following seven “ prepositions are strictly postpositions, being 
always placed after a case: 
vind, piirvam, arvin, adhah, accha, sardham, agre. 
The following figures will indicate the relative frequency :— 
“ Preposition ” ( really postposition ) Number of occurrences, 
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vind“ without”, “ excepting” 
pirvam " before” 
arvan “ on this side of ” 
adhah “ below ” 
accha “ towards" 
sirdham “ with” 
agre" before” 
The number of occurrences of these postpositions is evidently 
too meagre, and so it will not be safe to assert without reserve that 
they were always actually postpositions, though they are postposi- 
tions as we actually find them, 
Examples — 
(1) vine 
pradesamitrath vinii “excepting the distance of a span” 
(SB IIL 5. 4.5) 


Wwe wWHH 


(2) pirvam 

kgatriit piirvam “ before the Ksatriya "(AB VIII, 1). 
(3) ara 

tatah,..arvan “ on this side of it” (AB VIL 1), 

amutah...arvan “ on this side of it "(TA V. 12.3). 

(4) adhah ; 

@mano (a)dhah “ below the body ” (SB IV. 2.4.15). 
(5) accha 

Asigiraso (a)echa “ to Angirasas ” (SB ITI. 5.1.16), 

ayre somam...accha “ towards Soma " (AB III. 25.) 
(6) stirdham 

vidyaya sardham “ with knowledge " (Sath B 3). 

pafeisatii sardham with (the other) fifty” (AB VII. 18). 
(7) agre » KODE 

asmad agre “before him “(San B XXIIL 2), 

stuijam agre before the priests " (AB V. 34), 

The four “ prepositions” prati, anu, abhi and adhi may also be 
safely called postpositions, considering the overwhelming majority 
of their occurrences as postpositions, 

The following figures will indicate their relative frequency — 
“ Preposition” ( really postposition ) Number of Occurrences 
Succeeding Preceding 
the case the case 


prati “ towards,” “ for,” ‘‘ to” 37 1 
anu “ after” 125 10 
abhé “ for,” “towards ” 54 6 






adhi “ on, rom" ot 4 
81 [ Annals, B.O. R. 1] 
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Examples. 
(1) prati (as a postposition ) 
savandni prati “for the pressings ” ( SB VI. 2.2.10) 
madhyam prati “ about the middle ” ( SB TV, 6.8.5 ). 
tar prati “to him "(SBL43. 11- 20; SBI 6.1. 16-18 } 
enti prati* to it” (SBIL 21.16), | 
parivyayanam prati “ about the waist ” (SB IIL 7,1.13), 
vanaspatin prati “ for the trees * (SB VI. 6.3.3. ). 
trtiyasavana™ prati’ about (the time of ) the third pressing” 
(GB II, 6.6). 
rsin prati “ for the sages ” (SBK IT, 1.2.8). 
tat prati “ towards it” ($B VIL. 1.1.44), . 
padamn prati “for the quarter ( of a verse )” (SB XIV. 8.15.8 
trayim vidya prati “for the three-fold loro “ (San B VI. 12 ). 
bahispavamanan prati “in comparison with bulispavamina"’ JB.92 
padau...prati “ at the feet” (JB 92), 
Yajnayajniyain prati“ in comparison with the-yajnayasiiya ” 
(JB 92). 
purusain purusam prati “to each and every man” ( AA IIL. 2. 3), 
roah suiktam prati “(a counter part) to a verse (even) to a hymn” 
(AB IIE. 11). 
imam...pratt “ sbout him ” (AB VIIL 7), 
stryasyodayanam prati “ about the sunrise ” (TA I. 6. 1). 
trin stomin prati“ for the three Stomas ” (Tan B IT. 5, 2). 
stotram prati “ for the Stotra " (Tan B XIX. 13. 8). 
Kdvapacavam prati “ about the country named Karapacava"’ 
(Tan B XXV. 10, 28). 
triplakgGn pratt“ about the country named Triplaksa ” 
(Tan B XXV, 13. 4). 
Only in the following occurence, prafi is 8 real preposition. 
prali prajnatyai “ for enlightenment ” (TB I, 2. 5. 3), 
(2) anw (as a post position) 
etad anu “ after this” (SB L. 2, 2. 17). 
Jjuhtim anu “having a share in the ladle called juhi” 
(SB 1.3. 2.11). 
dhruvim anu“ having a share in the ladle called dhruva” 
: (SBI. 4,5. 6). 
manusyan anu “ following the men " (SBI. 5,2. 4). 
devin anu “* following the gods” (SB L 5. 2. 4). 
yajftam...ant * * depending upon the sacrifice ” (SB I. 8. 3, 27). 
patim...anu “ depending upon the busband ” (SB L 9, 3. 14), 
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prdénam anu “ after the breath ” (SB IL 2.1.10), 

vilaram anu “ after the father” (SB IL 2 4. 11). 

asmiin anu “ after us” (SB IT. 2.4.11), 

anupashitim anu “ according to the absence " (SB IT. 3.1.13 ). 

dvayam...anu “ according to both” (SB II 3.1.24). 

totim anu “ after thee ”(SB IL 4.2.19 ), 

agnim...anu ° after Agni” ( SB IL 5.119), 

aviintaradiso (a)nu “in the intermediate directions” (SB IT. 6.1.10), 

dtksitam,,.anu “ after the initiated one ” ( SB III. 2.1.31). 

prthivim anu“ along the earth” { AB VIII. 27 ). 

aihitim anu “ in accordance with the action " (AB VIII. 14). 

bhresam anu“ through the failure” ( AB V. 33 ). 

yivad anu prthivt “as fer as the earth extends "(AA IT. 1.7). 

ksatram ca...visam ca anu “ depending upon the Ksatriya and the 
Vaisya "(JB 137). 

yajitiyajniyamn chidram anu “ after the varsayantie ae foulty 


sarvin lokin anu“ along all the worlds” (San B XX. 1), 
ukthandm anu “ on account of the coming together of bymns" 
(San B XT, 8), 
In the following few examples, anu is a real preposition :— 
anu disah “ along the directions " ( SB X. 6.3.2 ), 
anu homam “ according to the Homa ” ( SB IV. 5.4.8 ), 
anu mitram “according to the magnitude" ( SBK IT. 1.3.1), 
anu vyrddhim “ in view of the adversity "-( SB IL 3.1.7 ). 
anu prajatim “ according to the birth” ( SB IT. 3.1.6 ). 
anu,..apahatim “ after the destruction "(AB VI, 1). 
tndrasyanu vyrddhim “in accordance with the deprivation of 
Indra” ( AB VII. 28), 
(3) abhi (aa a postposition) 
kam abhi * for whom ?” (SB L 2, 3, 4). 
prajam abhi “ for progeny "(SB IL 3. 1. 29). 
atmanam abhi “ for the body ” (SB. IL 3. 1. 29). 
pracim abln “ towards the east” (SB IL. 3. 3. 16). 
svargam lokam abhi “for paradise” (SB IT. 3. 3. 16). 
anyatra carantam abhi “ towards one who is walking elsewhere “ 
(SB IIL. 2. 2. 27). 
svapaniam abhi“ towards one who is sleeping ” (SB III. 2. 2. 27). 
dvayam...abhi “ for two purposes" (SBIIL 5. 4, 1). 
aignidkram abhi " about (ie. near ) the Agnidhra ” 
(SB IIL 6, 1, 28). 
ksatriyam abhi “ towards the Kgatriya "(SB IIL 9. 3, 3), 
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In 


vargikam abhi “ towards the rainy season " (SB V. 5. 2. 4). 
ttmano (a)bhi pranth “ breaths in the body” (San BII. 2). 
tau...abhip..vajram “ the bolt against them ” (San B Iii. 6). 
brhatim...abhi vratam “the vow with regard to the Brhati” 
{San B XVIII 2). 
miim abhi udaya “ from me thou shalt rise’ (JB 117). 
gtyatrim...abhi “ like Gayatri” (JB 131), 
udantam abhi“ towards the border ” (AB ITT. 13), 
senim abhi “ towards the army ” (AB III. 22). 
antariksalokam abhi “ towards the atmospheric world” (AB VI. 9). 
svasariram abhi “ in your own body” (TB I, 2. 1. 8). 
prityaniyam abhi for the Prayaniya ceremony ” (TB I. 5. 9. 3). 
Srryam abhi “ towards prosperity " (TB I. 7. 5. 1). 
prajipatim abhi “ towards (i.e. near) Prajapati ” (TB IT. 1,6. 5) 
apo (a)bhi amriyata “ died in the waters ” (TB IIT. 2. 5. 1). 
imam Uokan abhi“ unto theas worlds ” (JVB T. 10,1). 
vayum abhi“ to Vayu" (JVB IIL, 21. 1). 
sad abhi “ for a substantial object ” (Tan B IV, 8. 13). 
Svastanam abhi “ for (the ceremony) on the next day” 
( Tan B IV. 9. 18). 
devin abhi “ towards the gods "(Tan B XVIII. 1, 4). 
the following occurrences abji is a real preposition :— 
abhi suktani ca krsniini lomini “on the white, and dark hair” 
(SB VI. 7.1. 7), 
abhi dvidevatytin “ for the two deities ” ( SB IV. 1. 5. 16). 
abhi nah “ towards us” (JB 211). 
abhi ma“ towards me ” (JB 41). 
abhi.,.enih “ towards them ” (AB II. 12). 
abhi manase (a) syamiinah “ driven to thought " (AA IT, 3. 5). 


(4) adhi (as a Postposition) 


kergnijinam adhi “ on the black antelope’s skin” (SBL 1, 4. 3). 
diyo (u)dhi “ from the sky ” (SB L 2. 4, 18). 
Ghartari...adhi “ on the bringer ” (SB I. 3. 3 10), 
amusyt adhi “ after this” (SB L 7. 2. 16). 
agneradhi “ from Agni” (SBI. 9. 1, 19). 
adbhyo (a)dhi “ from the waters " (SB IL 6.3. 7). 
yayoh...adhi “ on which ” (SB IIL 1. 3. 26). 
GjyavitGpanya adhi “on the pan for melting ghee” 
(SB III. b 4.17) 
esu lokesu adhi “ in these worlds ” (SB TEL 2. 1.3). 
upinadbhyam adhi “ after (the wearing of) sandals (SB V. 5. 3. 2). 
asyGh...adhé “ on this (earth) ” (SB VI. 1. 2. 29). 
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tapaso (a)dhi “ after pain ” (SB VI, 1.3. 9). 
pasubhyo (a)ahi “from animals” (SB VI. 5. 1. 4), 
retaso (a)dhi “ on the sead” (SB VIL. 1. 1. 10). 
amuto (a)dhz “ beyond that world " (SB VIL 1. 1.35). 
Gtmano (a)dhi “ from the body ” (SB VIL 4. 1. 2). 
prinebhyah...adhi “ from the breaths * (SB VII. 5. 2. 6). 
sahasre (a)dhi “below (i.e. less than) a thousand” 
: (SB IV.5. 8.14). 
agmano (a)dht “ from the cloud” (SB IX, 1, 2, 4), 
vanaspatibhyo (a)dhi “ from the trees “ (SB IX. 1. 2. 5). 
yajaminiid adhi “ after the Yajamana ” (SB IX. 3. 3. 17). 
devebhyo (a)dhi “ after the gods ” (SB 1X. 3. 3.17). 
yoradhi ” after the cow " (SB 1X, 3. 3.17), 
mithunid,..adhi “ from the couple " (SB IX. 4.1. 5). 
prthivytim adid “ on the earth” (SB TX. 5. 1, 53). 
prajipateradhs “ after Prajapati” (SB XI. 1.6. 14). 
asmit...adhi “ from him "’ (SB XIL. 5. 2. 15). 
Girji...adhi“ on strength " (SB XIL 8, 3. 5). 
tasmin...adhi “ on it” (SB XIIL 2. 8.1). 
suduso (u)dhi “ from the shed " (SB XITL 5. 2. 16). 
brhatytim adhé “ on the Brhati” (SB XIII. 5, 4. 28) 
gayatre {a)dhi “ on the Gayatri” (San B XIV. 3). 
mut,.,adii“ from me” (JB 48). 
Gtmanah...adhi “ from the Atman” (JB 48). 
ahoratrayoh...adhi “ for (the possession of) the day ar Bho sient 





asmin...adhi “ on this (dog) ” (J B 92). 

pradanat...adhi “ on the offering " (JB 103), 

uraso (a)dhi “ from the breast ” ( JB 150 ). 

Groradhi “ from the thigh ” (JB 198). 

Signe (a)dhi “ on the penis ” (AB ILI. 37). 

agneh...adhi “ over Agni” (AB IV. 7). 

rgomebhyo (a)dhi “ after those which contain a rc ( AB V. 9). 

bastajinam adhi “on a goat’s hide ” (TB I, 3.7, 7). 

pituh...adhi “ after the father ” (TB I. 3. 10. 2). 

yoneradhi “ from the cause ” (TB I. 4. 4. 8), 

Sirsann adhi“ on the head” (TB I. 6.5. 4). 

chandaso {a)dhi “ from the metre” (TB III. 8. 12, 1). 

caturhotrbhyo (a)dhi “ from the four mantras called the caturho 
tar” (TBIIL 12. 5, 2). 

sarvasmad bhuvanad adhi “ over the whote world " (TA L. 2, 1). 

kaSyapid adhi “ through Kasyapa” (TA I. 7. 2). 
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vayoradhi “ from Vayu ” (JUB IV. 14. 4). 
abhrebhyo {a)dhi “ from the clouds ” (JUB IV. 14, 4), 
widtid adhi" from the known ” (JUB IV, 18. 4). 
simabhyo {a)dhi “from the Samans called the Simés™ °¢ 
(Tan B XIII 9.4) 
papmano (a)dhi “ from evil” (Tan B XVIL 1. 9). 
krsnijine (a) adhi “ on the black antelope’s skin” 
(Tan B XVIL 11. 8.), 
virye...adhi “on the power” { Tan B XVIII. 8. 8). 
irstubhy (a)dhi “ on ( the use of) the Trstubh” (Tan B XX1,9.13), 
Tn the following occurrences adhi is a real preposition :— 
adh prajapateh “ from Prajapati” (Tan B XX. 4.2), 
adhi...asmin...loke “ upon this world ” (JB 103). 
adhi...anne“ over ( his ) food” (AA IT. 3.1). 
adhi yoneh “ from the origin” (SB VIIL 2. 2.5). 
adhi...samanam “ over his friends” { AA IT, 3. 1). 
One would hesitate to call the following nine indeclinables as 
postpositions, for in a considerable minority of occurrences they 
also occur as prepositions, as the figures given below will show:— 


Preposition Number of Occurrences 
Succeeding a case Preceding a case 
ati “over”, “above” 6 2 
antikam “ near” 5 1 
abhitah “ around” 20 12 
parastat “beyond, after” 8 4 
paras “ beyond” 5 3 
antarena “ between ” 48 16 
andar “in” 26 4 
sacha “ with” 52 26 
ardham “ near” 3 1 


Examples:— 

(1) at: ( ag & postposition ) m 
tma@n llokan ati “ beyond these worlds" (SB I, 2, 1.12) 
sarvam lokamati" above the whole world” (AA IT. 3,3) 
sahasram ai“ over a thousand” (San B XVIII. 3) 

Ag a preposition — ; 
atimivwh Hokin “ beyond these worlds ” (SB XI. 1.2. 8) 
ali... ..atmanam “ exceeding oneself” ( AB IV. 6) 

2) antikam (asa postposition) | 
tasya......antikam “ near him” (SBI. 4. 5, 3) 
asvatthasyantikam “ near the fig tree” (SB XIII. 8. 1. 16 ), 
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asya antikam “ near her” ( JB 205). 
me (a)ntikam “ near me ” (JB 205 ). 
asyantikam “in his neighbourhood " ( JVB IL 14. 4). 
As a preposition :— 
antikam...asya “ near it” (GB II 2, 4). 
(3) abhitah (as @ postposition ) 
vapam abhitah “ on both sides of the caul "( SB VI.2 1.20). 
tam...abhitah “ around him” (SBK L 4. 3. 4), 
agnim...abhitah “ around Agni" (SBE IL. 2. 3. 14). 
enam abhitah “ around him ” ( SB IV, 3. 4. 11). 
asyabhitah “ around him" (SB VIII 5, 1,15 ). 
yasiimnsyabhitah “ on both sides of the yajus verses” 
(SB 1X. 1.1. 44), 
yupam abhitah “ on both sides of the sacrificial post ” 
(SB XIII 2.6.9). 
«irdtram abhitah “ on both sides of the Atirarta ceremony 
_ (SB XIZL 6.1.9). 
G@imanam abhitah “ about the body * (San B XVI. 10), 
divdkirlyam: abhitah “ on both sides of the divukirtya chant ” 
(Tan B XXIV. 14. 4), 
As a preposition :-— 7 
abhito {a)gmim “ around the fire” (SBI. 2.5.15). 
irah “ about the head" (SB III. 2. 3. 20). 
abhita Githyam “ on both sides of the Atithyu ceremony ” 
(SB IIL. 4. t. 2). 
abhito nastkim “on both sides of the nose” (SB IV, 2. 1. 25). 
‘ablute yaépam “ on both sides of the sacrificial post”. 
_ (SB IV 2. 1. 25). 
abhita itarau “ around the other two” (San B XIII 5), 
abhito viguvantam “ on both sides of the Visuvant day ”. 
(San B XXV1 1). 
ablitah...agnim “ round Agni” (AA IL. 1,1). 
abhito hotrgadanam “ around the seat of the holur” (AA V. 1,3), 
abhito a niruktam “round the hymn for the Rbbus” { AB J1J. 30 ). 
ablito athakaran. “on both sides of the word atha” 
(Tan B. XIII 4, 4). 





(4) parastat ( as a postposition ) 
sanvatsarasya parastat “ after a year” (AB ITI. 33 ). 
etGvatah kilasya parastat “ after so much time "( SB X. 6. 5. 4, ). 
tasya parastat “ after it” (San B KVL 5) 
elasya brhatisahasrasya sampannasya parastat “ after this being. 
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produced as a thousand Brhati” { AA IL 2, 4), 
Ag a preposition :— : 
parastat sinudheninam “after the Samidheni verses” (San BIII. 3). 
parastid antariksasya “ beyond the atmosphere ” ( JB 103 ) 
purastit pavitrasya “ after the filtering cloth” {TBI 4.1.1 ). 
parastat nakgatranam “ beyond the stars "(TB I. 5. 3, 4). 
(5 ) paras ( as a postposition ). 
asmat parah “ away from us” ( SBL2.3.4). 
te parah“ far from thee” (SBI, 3, 2, 15). 
itah parah “ except there’ {SB VI. 1. 3,17), 
kiipasya parah“ beyond a well” (JB 103 ). 
dvitiyat...lokat parah“ beyond the second world" 
(Tan B XX, 11.6). 
As a preposition :— ; 
paro mujavatah “beyond the Mijavat Mountain ” (SB 11. 6.2.17). 
paruh.,.asmillokat “ beyond this world " { GB IL. 6, 2). 
(6) antarena ( as a postposition ) 
te (a)ntarena “ between these two” ( AB 1. 29). : 
imau lokavantarena “ between these two worlds ” ( SB IX, 2.3.14). 
dydviprthivi antarena “ between heaven and earth" (SB X15.7.2). 
purodasdvanturena “ between the two cakes" ( San B IIL 6 ). 
oxthivantarenc “ betwoon the lips ” ( Sai B II. os 
ardharcivantarena “ botween two half-verses " (San B XI. 1). 
prdlaranuviikamn copiinsvantaryaman ciintarent “ between the 
morning litany and the Uparhsu and Antaryama cups” 
(San B XT. 8). 
purorucam ca siiktam cantarena “ between the Puroruc and ‘the 
hymn” (San B XIV. 4). 
Qtyalriéca jagatiscinturena “between the ‘Gayatri and Jagat! 
verses " (Sin B XVII. 9). 
wkthe (a)ntarena “ between the two litanies " ( San B XXX. 1). 
tdnantarena “among them ” (SB I. 1 ). 
Purvaripottarartipe (a )ntarena “ between the anterior and the 
posterior forms ”{ AA III. 1.5) 
garhapatychavaniydvantarena “ between garhapatya and 
Ahavantya"’ (AB VII. 12) 
tad ubhayam anturena “ between these two” (AB VIII. 15) 
ete devate (a )utarena “ between these two deities ” 
(TB III. 10 11. 7) 
ubhe digGvantarena “ between both the directions” 
(SB XL8.15) 
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prinin antarena “ without the breaths ” (San B XXV. 12) 
As a real preposition—: ’ 
antarena sadah...havirdhinani “ between the shed and the carta" 
(ABI 30), 
antarena parisrifah “in the midst of the small stones ** 
(SB:VIL 2.2.9.) 4 
antarena tristubhasca kakubhasca “ between the tristubhaa and 
the kakubhas” ( SB VIIL 6.2.10) 
antlarena paksasamdhim “ within the joint on the sid 
(SB VIL 3,1. 21) 
antarena vediii colt rravedimn ca “ be}ween the altar and the north- 
ern adjunct altar” (SB VII. 3. 1. 27) 
antarena ylipam cignim ca“ between the sacrificial post and fire” 
(SB IV. 5.2.8) 
antarena dakginim digam “ in the southern direction " 
(SB VII 2 1.9) 
antrreniignt “ between the two fires ".(SB XII. 4. 1.2) 
antarenort: " between the thighs ” { SB XII. 5. 2, 7) 
aniarena stanan va bhruvau va“ between -the breasts or the eye- 
brows” (SB XIV, 9.4.5) 
antarena catvalotkarau “ between the pit and the mound "* 
. (San B XVIII 9) 
antarenitmanam “ without the body "(San B XXV, 12) 
antarena tiluke “ between the palates ” (TA VIL, 6. 1) 
(7) antar (as a postposition ). 
vnuje (a)nlah “ within the stable” (SB I. 2.4.16) 
kuéyorantah “ in two receptacles (or instruments)” (SB IIT. 6 29) 
puruse (a)ntah “ into man” (SB V. 2. 4. 10) 
yonav antah “in the womb” (SB X, 2. 3. 6 } 
amyte (a)niah “ in immortality,” (SB X. 5, 2. 3.) 
apsv antah “ in the waters ” ( $B %.5.4.3) 
kegv antah “ in which things ” ( SB XIII. 5. 2.15) 
samucire (a)niah “ in the ocean” (JB 199) 
bhuvanesy antah “in the worlds " (AA IT. 1. 6) 
asmin...antah “ within it” (JUB I. 20, 4) 
aksannantah “ within the eye” (JUB I. 417) 
garbhe (a)ntah “ within the womb” (JUB IIL 10. 12) 
sahvctsare (a)ntah “ in the year” (Tan B XVIITE. 9. 7.) 
As a preposition -— 
antar vedyam “ within the altar” (GB II. 4. 6) 
antartitman “ja the soul” (SB X. 6, 3, 2) 
89'{ Annals, B,O. R. LJ 
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antarudare“ in the abdomen " ( SB XI. 5. 2, 5) 
antah puruge “ in man" (SB XIV. 8, 10. 1). 
antar vytre “ within Vrtra” (San B XV. 2). 
antah cakgugi “ in the eye” (SB IL. 6). 
antas candramasi “ in the moon” { JB 7 ). 
antar havirdhine “ in the cart” (JB 10), 
antar asmin “in it” (TB IL 8. 8.10). 

(8) saha {as a postposition ) 
indrena saha “ with Indra ” ( SBI. 2.3. 
tena,..saha “* with him "(SBI 6. 4.2), ‘ 
sakhibhyam...saha “ with two friends” (SB I. 6. 4. 3). 
pritnath...saha “ with breaths ” (SBI. 9.1. 15). 
tesam saha yesiim saha “( offering ) to them with whom he is 

(SB IL 4 2.19). 

saha...ulbena “ with footus ” (AB IL. 3). 
devaih saha “ with the gods” ( AB T. 28 ). 
vidyaya saha “ with knowledge” (SB VI. 3. 1. 10 ). 
ksitya saha “ with the earth "(GB 1, 3. 22 ). 
stomena saha “ with a Stoma (song of praise)” (GB L 5. 24 ), 
anyayé saha * with another” (GB II, 3. 18 ). 
yena...saha “ with which” (GB IL 6. 6 ). 
avadanena sala “ with a fragment "(SBE 1.5, 1.33 5. 
jardyunii saha “ with the after birth" (SB IV. 5. 2. 5). 
yusmibhth saha * with you” (SB VIIL 4, 2.2). 
devath saha “ with the gods” (SB ViT), 6. 3. 23 ). 
mithunena saha “ with a pair” (SB IX. 4. 1. 27-12 ), 

, annena saha“ with food” (SB X. 4, 1, 21). 
namucind...asurena saha “ with the demon Namuci” 

(SB XII. 7.1.10). 

vivitayd saha“ with the queen named viata” 
jyotisa saha “ with light ” ( SB XIV. 3.1.31). 
prinath saha “ with breaths” (SB XIV, 4, 3. 26), 
stribhih saha “ with women” (SB XIV 7. 1.14). 
vidyayd saha “ with knowledge ” (Sar B 3), 
rtubhih...saha “ with the seasons ” (San B VIL 10). 
marudbhih...saha “ with the Marutas " (JB 54), 
virath saha “ with brave men” (JB 94). 
kalibhih soha “ with the Kalis” (JB 210). 
yajfiena...acha “ with the sacrifice ” (TB 1. $. 10. 10). 
motra saha “ with (my) mother ” (TB II. 1, 1. 3). 
yOjaputraih saha “ with princes " (TB III. 8. 5. 1), 
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artijabhih...saha“ with those unfit for kingship ” (TB III. 8. 5. 1). 
sitagrimanibhih saha “with chariot drivers and village head- 
men **(TB IIL 8. 5. 2). 
ksattrsatgrhitrbhih saha “ with distributors of food and trainers 
of horses " (TB ISL 8, 5). 
angath...saha “ with (his) limbs ” (JUB L. 48, 3) 
indimaath...saha “ with meats” (JUB I. 4. 8, 5). 
miidhyamdinena savunena saha “ with the midday pressing 
(Tan B VIIL 3. 5). 
viryena saha “ with strength ” (TanB XIIL 2. 6). 
Aga preposition — . 
saha vasatkarena “ with the utterance of vasat” (SB I, 7. 2,12). 
saha...visasd “ with a garment ” (AB I. 3). 
saha...udbena ‘with the after birth ” (AB I. 3), 
saha...ahni“ with day” (GB II. 4, 10). 
saha...vuica “ with speech ” (SBK 1. 5. 1. 26). 
saha trirantldabhydm “ with those recited three times " 
; ( SB VIL 3.2, 9), 
saha ojaai “ with power " (SB IV, 3. 3. 9). 
saha sarirena “ with the body " (SB X. 4. 3. te 
saha mithunena * with a pair ” ( SB VIII. 6, 1. 12). 
salu prujaya “ with offspring " (SB VIIL 6, 1. 21). 
saha patniblah “ with wives " (Sah B XIL, 3). 
saha rijaa* with the king" (San B XXVIL 6 ) 
Saha sarvena...yajnena “ with the whole sacrifice "(JB 102), 
saha sraddhaya “ with faith ” ( AB VILL 15), 
saha priuena “ with the breath ” (JUB III. 33, 3), 
saha samgrhitra “ with the trainer of horses” ( TB I. 7. 9. 6 ). 
saha,..manast pranena svarena with the mind, breath and voice” 
( JUB IIL 34. 3), 
saha nidhanena “ with the nidhana" ( Tan B V. 5. 8). 
saha ghosaih “ with the sounds ” ( Tan B VII. 8, 14). 
(9) ardham (as a postposition ) 
Ghavaniyasyardham “ near the Ahavaniya ” ( SB VI. 3.1.6). 
nah...ardham “ near (from ) us” (SB XI. 4, 1. 2). 
asyardham " near it” ( SB II, 3. 10, 3 ). 
As a preposition :—~ 
ardham Ggnidhrasya “ near the Agnidhra ” { SB III. 6.1. 28). 
General Results— 
The general‘results from the above data may be tabulated as 
follows :— 
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Prepositions 
Strictly Safely Doubtfully 
a“ upto” pura “ before” rte “ without " 
stikam “ with” arvacimam “on this —_antara “ between 
upari above” side” uparistat “ 





tras * through” 
pascat “ behind * 
avastat “ below " 
adhastat “ below " 
prak “ before” 
paras “ beyond” ry 
arvak “ below ” 

paracinam “beyond” 
avait “ below ” 


bahiraha “ outside ” urdhvam.“ after” 
purastat “ after” 


‘puras “before ” 


Postpositiona 
Strictly Safely Doubtfully 
vin “ without” prati “ towards” ati “ above” 
plirvam “ before” anu “ after” antikam “ near" 


arva “on this side of” 
adhah “ below ” 


abhi“ for, towards” 
ads “ on, from” 


abhitah “ around” 
parastat “ beyond” 


accha.“ towards ” “ after” 


stirdham “ with” paras “ beyond" 
agre “ before ” anturena “ between” 
andar “in” 
saha “ with” 


ardham “ near” 


From the above list, we get 21 prepositions, and 20 postpositions. 
The meaning conveyed by them, when used as prepositions or 
postpesitions, does not differ much. Thus priik, purZ and puras when 
used as prepositions signify “before” but purvam and agre when 
used as prepositions similarly signify “ before’. The only seman- 
tic difference lies in a larger variety of meanings when they are 
used as postpositions, e.g. the sense of “near” ( antikam, ardham ), 
towards ( accha, abhi, prati ), “from” (adhi), “ around” ( abhitah) 
is generally conveyed by postpositions. 


Curiously enough, among prepositions @ is the only one which 
occurs as a verbal prefix as well: the other prepositions ( strictly 
used) have never occurred as verbal -prefixes. Regarding @ Delbriick 
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(Altindo Syntax, p. 432) says “the statement that the preposi- 
tion governs a case is at the most applicable to @ and pur& in their 
connection with the ablative, for the period with which we are 
concerned.” i, e, the adnominal use of @ was the earliest to appear. 
Was the strict’ use of asa preposition due to the fact that being 
the first to emerge in connection with a case, the babit of placing 
the prefix before a verb reacted on the preposition’s adnominal use? 


As many as five postpositions, however, occur as verbal prefixes 
as well. They are pratt, anu, abhi, and ait. 

Moreover, the largest number of occurrences, whether as prepo- 
sitions or postpositions, are of those which can occur as verbal 


prefixes (with the exception of pura), as the following table will 
show :— 


Prepositions Number of Postpositions Number of 


occurrences occurrences 
a 47 anu 125 
pura 62 abhi 54 
adhi 91 
purastat 43 purastit 23 


Although, therefore, we find in the language of the Brahmanas 
postpositions and prepositions equally used, the comparative num- 
ber of occurrences indicates that the postpositions predominate in 
this language. This seems to be a favourable ground for the deve- 
lopment of a similar tendency in modern Indo—Aryan languages, 
in which we find postpositions predominating. 


The particular Brahmayas which prefer prepositions or 
postpositions 


The following list will indicate the trend of the particular 
Brahmanas for prepositions or postpositions :— 


Names of Brahmanas using it ( with the number of occurrences ) 


Indeclinable As 8 preposition As a postposition 
purastiit SB 10 SB 10 
AB? AB3 
GB it SBI 
Sand JB2 
JB 2 AB2 
TB3 TB1 
TA Tan Bi 


Tan B2 
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Indéclinable As a preposition As a postposition 
uparistat San B2 ; 
JB1 $B3 
ABI San B1 
TAL 
JUB1 
anatra San Bl . 
ABI SB3 
TB2 JB2 
rte Tan Bl ABL 
GB1 SB3 
San Bl 
JUB1 é 
puras SBL SBK 1 
JB1 : 
pura AB 2 SB 14 
GB 2 
SBK 4 
SanB 2 : 
bahirdha SB 6 SB 2 


A comparative study of the above list will show that the prepo- 
sitions predominate in Brahmanas other than the SB, that pura 
which, according to Delbriick (see p. 652 above) was one of the first 
prepositions used adnominally, does not occur as a preposition at 
all in SB, but as a postposition throughout. This indicates that 
the development of postpositions so predominant in classical Sans- 
krit and so wide-spread in modern Indo-Aryan languages finds a 
prominent precursor in SB. Perhapa these facts may indicate the 
later style of SR. 


We find, then, that the position of a preposition in the language 
of the Brahmanas does not correspond to that in Greek and 
Latin, wherein it precedes a case as a rule (Cf p. 633 above ) but 
sometimes precedes and sometimes succeeds a case. That this 
phenomenon is not confined to Sanskrit, but is Indo-Iranian, 
may be indicated by a similar phenomenon in Avestan, in which, 
according to Reichelt ( Avestisches Elementarbuch, p. 266) the 
prepositions are found before as well as after a case. While 
Avestan para “ before” corresponding to Skr. pura always precedes 
a case (Ib. p. 275 ). aiwito“ around” corresponding to our abftiah, 
generally succeeds a case (p,273),a phenomenon very similar to that 
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in the language of the Brahmanaa (cf. pp. 636, 647 above) regarding 
these two prepositions, 
Prepositions intervened from a case by several words 

The prose of the Br&hmanas indicates a remarkable freedom 
in the position of a preposition, Like the verbal prefix, it was not 
placed immediately before or after the case connected therewith. 
Wackernagel ( Vorlesungen II, pp. 193-194) has noted a similar 
freedom in Greek, Latin, as he mentions the intervention of parti.’ 
cles, enclitic pronouns, and even a verb, between the preposition 
and the case governed by it (IL. pp. 194-195 ). 

The most frequent occurrence of intervention is that of parti- 
cles, but the occurrence of many particles with other parts of 
speech is not uncommon, The following sentence will illustrate 
this freedom of intervention :— 

adhiu lua vai sasead asminn eva loke{a)sau lokah“ that world, 
indeed, always depends upon this world” (JB 103). Here we 
have three particles, {u, ha, vai), an adverb ( sasvad), 2 pronoun 
{asmin ) and another particle (ent) intervening between the pre- 
position adhi and the case /oke governed by it, 

Besides the particles, pronouns accented or enclitic, frequently 
intervene between the preposition and the case, as the following 
examplea will show :— 

yena lva suha yajayema “ with whom we may conduct the sacri- 
fice for thee ( tra)” ( JB 140). 

bahirdha tad agneh karisyamah “ we will put it (fad) outside 
Agni” (SB VI, 8, 2.1). 

yenedam saha vyasnavamahai “ with whom we msy enjoy it” 
(GB IL 6.6). 

atha ya ene so (a)ntarena purugsh krsnah “ Now he (so) who isa 
black person between these two" (SB XI 6.1. 13), 

tayor viyator yo (a)ntarenakasa asit “ That which (yo) was the 
empty space between these two extended ones” {SB VII. 1. 2, 23). 

tasya yin abhito (a)gnistomau “ those two Agnistomas which (you) 
are on both sides of it" (AB IV. 15). 

, yam sarve (anu pasavah “whom ali (sarve) animals follow” 
(SB TIL 8. 4. 21). 

The occurrence of a noun or nouns between the preposition and 
the case is even more remarkable, and is quite common -— 

yad tirdhvam Yajnavalkya divo yadarvak prthivyih “O Ya8ijfia- 
valkya (being the noun intervening } that which is beyond the sky, 
and that which is on this side of the earth” (SB XIV. 6, 8.3 ) 
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tenaitim riitrim sah@jagima “he came with him on this night” 
(ratrim )( SB L 6. 4. 2). 

ati vai praja (Gytminam “ The offering ( praja ) exoceds itself.” 

tam vijigyanam sarve devi abhtiah...paryavisan “all the gods 
(devah ) sat round him ( who ) had conquered" ( JB 141). 

tam u ha bréhkmand ablito nisedth “the Br&hmans ( brahmanazh ) 
sat round him ” (JB 135), 

asminn eva no vigayo (a)dhi astu “ may our conquest ( vijayah ) be 
over him ” ( JB 92). 

ahoritrayor vai devasura adhi satiyatta tisan “The gods and the 
demons { devasurah ) were fighting for‘(the possession) of the day 
and the night ” (JB 74). 

pirvapaksam deva anvasrjyania “the gods ( denth) were created 
after the first half of the lunar month" (TB IT. 2. 3.1). 

tasyagnth purastadait “ Agni (agnih) went before him” 

(AB IL 6). 
pura wicah pravaditoh “ before speaking the words ( vacah )” 
(AB IT 15). 
tasyolmukam purastid haranti “they carry glowing coal (ulmukam) 
before it” (AB II. 11). 

The occurrence of a verb between the preposition and the case 
is very rare, but the following two examples may be recorded :— 

teniintarena pratipadyante c&tvilam cotkaram ca “80 they come 
( pratipadyante ) between the pit and the heap of clay” (SB III. 1), 

taivindro nasaknod abhi vajram -prahartum “Indra was not able 
( asaknot) to strike them his thunderbolt ” (San B, ITI 6.). 

The free position of the pgsposition indicates ‘that the geniu 
of the language did not consider the preposition as a mere adjunct 
to cases, but that the preposition was felt to have a more or less 
independent entity of its own, 


DIVODASA ATITHIGVA AND THE OTHER ATITHIGVAS 
By 


H. D. VELANKAR 


[ Summary: 1 The problem; 2-3 the name Divodtaa; 4 the Diva- 
d&au priests; 5 the name Atithigva; 6 Atithigva Divodisa was a Bharata 
and the chief event connected with him was the overthrow of Sambara; 
7 the relations of the Bharatas with the Turvasas, the Yadus and the Purus; 
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only; 9 Atithigva, fatber of Indrota who was not a Bharata; 10-11 
Atithigva Kutsa of the Ayu family who waa overthrows by Indra and the 
three different Kutsas; 12 the conclusion J. 


1 Some older scholars believed that Divodisa and Atithigva 
mentioned in the Rgvedic hymns were two different persons, but 
now generally the two are supposed to be identical. The present 
view, however, is not still very accurate in my opinion, For, 
though there is only one king called Divoddsa, there are 
not less than four different kings of the name Atithigva men- 
tioned in the Rgveda, as will be shown in the sequel. Naturally. 
King Divod&ss is identical with only one of these, but he hag 
absolutely nothing to do with the other three. 


2 The name Divodasa is very striking and quite unusual se 
far as the Rgveda is concerned. It means‘A Slave of the 
Heaven.’ The practice of attaching the word ‘dasa’ to the 
names of deities and using them as one’s own appellation is 
absolutely unrgvedic. The Dasa was as a rule, held in contempt 
by the Aryans and no Aryan could ordinarily have thought of 
calling himself a Dasa, even of a deity. Inthe post-vedic days, 
especially when the cult of Bhakti became greatly developed and 
the idea of absolute dependence on and complete merging of one's 
self in the object of worship became gradually established, the 
word Dasa came to be often applied to a devotee and ultimately 
lost the sting in its ineaning ie., the suggested distinction bet- 
ween the Dasa and the Aryan and retained only the sense of 


* absolute dependence on and faithful devotion ‘to the Master.’ 
§3 ( Angals, B.O.R.L] 
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People then could call themselves the Dasa of this or that deity 
without any sense of shame, But this was impossible in the days 
of the Rgveda, where deep contempt and hatred for the Dasas and 
the Dasyus is quite evident almost everywhere. It is indeed true, 
that the process of a change in the meaning of the word: Dasa 
must have been gradual and this is partly borne out by the Re- 
vedic evidence itself. The Dasas when conquered in battles were 
often turned into slaves by the Aryan princes. In course of time 
these conquered tribes of the Dasas became so mild and innocent 
that they could be employed in their household even by ordinary 
men. They evidently proved themselves not only very useful 
and efficient servants, but also very loyal and trustworthy foll- 
owers, This is why a priest—poet describes the gift of a hindered 
D&sas to himself from a prince called Dasyave Vrka as a noble 
one at Rv, VIII. 56.3 (see v. 1 ahrayam radhahk ), Similarly, at 
Rv. X 62.10. two Dasas who are described as very well trained 
( smaddisti)} are eaid to have formed part of a valued gift. Again, 
at Rv. I, 92.8, Usas is requested to give a Treasure which is 
accompained by a multitude of Dasas, But more important than 
these is a reference to a Daga as the standard of loyal and will- 
ing service at Rv. VII, 86.7. Here a devotee of Varuna goes to the 
length of comparing himself with a Dasa (aram daso na mihluse 
karani: May I serve the bounteous god like s Dasa), Surely here 
at least the word Dasa could not have conveyed its usual Rgvedic 
mesning implying contempt. Like this word used in later liter. 
ature, it could have suggested only ‘ deep and loyal devotion.’ 
This passsge then among others, may suggest that the 
name Divodisa when heard by the Revedic people could 
not have conveyed any sense of condemnation of the person for 
whom it was used. Itis surely interesting to note that a poot- 
priest of the Vasistha family which was later on patronized by 
Divodasa’s descendent Sudas of the Bharata dynasty, compares 
himself with a Dasa, while a prince of the Bharata dynasty calls 
himself ‘s Dasa of Dyauh.’ Dyauh is said to be the skilful 
father and generator of Indra at Rv. 1V.17.4; and Indra was 
the great Defender of Divodasa. This may be regarded as 8 
sort of justification for Divodasa’s unusual name, But evidently 
this is not very convincing. I may hazard two more guesses for 
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the justification of this name. Indeed they ara not more than 
mere conjectures at the present stage of our knowledge of the 
Reavediec society. 

3 Tho Bharadvajas describe Divodasa, who was impetuous 
and destroyer of misfortunes { rnacyuiam ), as a gift to Vadhrya- 
Sva from Sarasvatl, who is conceived as a goddess without losing 
sight of her physical form of a river in their hymn to her by 
the Bharadvajas, namely, VI. 61 ( tyam adada@t rabhasam rna- 
cyutam divodasam vadhryévaya daéuse ). Now this may mean that 
Divoddsa was not Vadhry$va’s own son, but was borne to him by 
the stream of the river Sarasvati and then was adopted by him 
as his son. In that same hymn, we are told that Sarasvat! helped 
Vadhryaéva in uprooting his Dasa enemies, chief among whom 
was Braaya (cf. VI. 61. 16; 3°), like the other deity Agni Vatéva- 
nara, This means that the Dasa chief Breaya lived on the banks 
of the Sarrsvat!, and that his fortress was burnt and destroyed 
by Vadhryasva. Whatever remained untouched by the ravages 
of the fire was washed out by the broad and unfordable stream 
of the mighty Sarasvat!. Among such things may have been a 
royal child belonging to the Dasa chieftain ; this was borne alive 
for a time by the stream until it fell into the hands of the con- 
queror Vadhryasva. It was adopted by him as his own son and 
and a significant name was given to him which implied that 
though the boy was a Dasa, still he was not the Dasa of a human 
being namely the Aryan, but of the great god of the Aryans, the 
father of the mighty Indra, This conjecture may seem absurd, 
particularly because it would make Divodésa and his descend- 
ants belong to the Dasa stock, but it need not be summarily 
rejected as impossible. Divodisa is considered as a Dasa king, 
like Brbu, by Hillebrandt, Vedische Mythologie (2nd ed. ), p. 515. 
It is however more likely, that this child namely Divodasa was 
eome real Aryan prince who had fallen in the hands of the Dasa 
chief Brsaya after the death of his father at his hands and who was 
brought up by him for a while until Brsaya himself was anoihi- 
Jated with his followers and possessions by the floods of Sara- 
svatiand the flames of Agni Vaisvanara (cf. VI. 61.3 with L 
93.40). On this occasion the young Divodasa may have been 
borne alive by the stream of the Sarasvat! to Vadhryasva, who 
then adopted him as hisson and gave him asignifiont name 
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Divodasa to commemorate his connection wtth the Dasas for a 
while! 

4 The Divodasas who praise Indra with new hymns at I. 
130. 10 belong evidently to a priestly family; similarly Paru- 
ochepa Divodasa and Pratardana Divodésa to whom Tradition 
according to Sarvanukrama ascribes the authorship of Rv. I. 
127-139 and IX. 96 respectively appear also to be priests and 
poets. Pratardana was indeed the name of 8 ruling prince ; he was 
very likely the son of King Divodasa and is described as having 
gained back his kingdom from the hands of the Bharadvajas 
at Kathaka Samhita 21.10; this same Pratardana, son of Divo- 
Giga, is said to have gone to Indra by means of ‘ war and bra- 
very’ st Kauéltaki Brahmans Upanisad IIJ.1. He is probably 
algo the father of King Ksatraér! Pratardani mentioned at VI. 
26.8. It is quite possible that the authorship of IX. 96 was aso- 
ribed to this ‘ Fighter’ Pratardapa, just as the authorship of X. 
133 is ascribed to the ‘ Fighter’ Sudas Paijavans. But it is well 
nigh impossible to say and maintain that the Parucchepa of Rv. 
I. 127-139 and the Divodisas of Rv. I. 130, 10 were also ‘Fight. 
ers.’ They surely must have belonged to a priestly family and 
thus we are forced to conclude that there was also a priest who 
was known by the name Divodasa. The conclusion is unpala- 
table but, I think, unavoidable. 

5 The name Atithigva either signifies ( 1)‘ one whose cows 
are respected wanderers ’ ( atithtnyah yGvo yasya ; of. atithinir gah 
at X. 68.3); or( 2)‘ One whose cows are meant for honoured 
guests’ (atithyartha gavo yasya; cf. atithin nrn at V. 50.3); 
or lastly, (3) ‘one who goes to, i.e, patronizes the human or 
the divine guest’ ( atithim gacchati atithigavah atithigvah ; cf. puro- 
gavah Agnth at X. 85.8). I personally prefer the first two exe 
planations and consider the latter part of the word, namely gva, 
to be remnant of the noun go rather than that of the root 9@ ‘to 
go’ ag is supposed by Grassmann, WB. p. 419. In almost all the 
passages, the name Atithigva would appear to be merely an 
epithet and not the proper name. It is no doubt semetimes used 
independently but it is so used only where the proper name of 
the person can be known from the context as we shall see below. 


6 Weshall now proceed to describe the four Atithigvas 
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from the Rgveda. The first of these is Divodasa Atithigva of 
the Bharata Dynasty. That Divodasa was a Bharata is not to be 
doubted, The Bharata at VI. 16. 4 is no other than our Divodésa 
and this is clear from the next stanza of that hymn. Similarly, 
v. 19 of the same hymn leaves no doubt about this, since it men- 
tions Divodasasya bhirato agnih. Divodasa’s father was Vadhryasva, 
whose guardian deity was Agni Vaisvanara as is seen from 
Rv. X, 69. Vadhryasva’s priests at that time were the Sumitras 
and his chief enemy was the Dasa chief Brsaya ( VI. 61.3). 
Brsaye and his followers were killed by Vadhryasva with the 
help of Sarasvati and Agni Vaiévanara ; this is why Agni Vaisva- 
nars is said to have killed Brsaya’s followers ( brsayasya ésesuh ) 
at I, 93, 4c, Like his father Divodasa too, was a devotee of Agni 
Vaisvanara, who on that account is called daivodasih at VIII. 
103.2. Agni is again described as a‘ reliable leader’ ( satpatih ; 
of Divodasa at VI.16.19. It sppeara that on one occasion 
Divodase received help from the Maruts, as is hinted at VII. 
18. 25; so that the words bharata and raja at V. 54. 14d possibly 
refer to him. The principal exploit which Indra is said to have 
performed for Divodava Atithigva is the overthrow of the demon 
chiéf Sambara and the destruction of his hundred mountain forts, 
In three passages of the Rgveda, both the proper name Divo- 
digas and the appellate Atithigva are mentioned side by side in 
connection with the event of Sambara’s overthrow ; these are 
1112.14 ( maham atithiguam kasojuvam divodisam éambarahatya 
Gvatam: ‘You favoured the great Divodaisa Atithigva, who has 
the speed of a whip, in the slaughter of Sambara’); IV. 26. 3 
(aham puro mandasano vi airam nava sakam navatih tambarasya.... 
divodisam Alithigvam yad Gvam: ‘I overthrew the 99 forts 
of Sambara at one stoke, being filled with wild delight, 
when I favoured Divodasa Atithigva’) and VI. 47. 22 ( divodasad 
atithiguasya radhah SGmbaram vasu pratyagrabhisma: ‘we received 
from Divodasa a gift which is worthy of Atithigvai.e., ofa 
msn whose name is Atithigva, and which consists of the 
treasures of Sambara conquered from him’). In the first passage,} 
the exploit is ascribed to the ASvina, but such an exchange of 
exploits between Indra and the Aévina is also ceen in the case 
of the maiden’s gon Paravrj and Kutsa Arjuneys. This passage 
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also confirms that Divodaésa mentioned at 1. 116, 18 and 119. 4 
asa protégé of the Aéviné is no other than Divodasa Atithigva, 
In the third passaye the two names are put in different cases, but 
that does not mean that two different persons are intended 
thereby ; it only suggests that the name Atithigva was intended 
by the poet to be suggestive, like the name Gosano Napat 
at 1V, 32, 22, Inthe next passage, the name Atithigva alone, 
without the name Divodasa, is mentioned in connection with 
the same event, i. e,, the overthrow of the demon Sambara thus 
leaving no doubt whatever that Divodisa Atithigva alone is 
meant ( arandhayo alithiguaya gambarum: you overthrew Sambara 
for Atithigva’ I. 51,6). Tbere is one more passage which men- 
tions Divodasa and Atithigva both in the same stanza, though in 
different halves ; it is I. 130. 7 :—b/inat puro navatim indra piirave 
divodasaya mahi daguse nrlo...atithigvaya sambaram girer ugro 
avabharat: ‘Ob, Indra, the fierce one, i. @., yourself, battered 
the 90 forts mightily for the sake of the worshipper Divodasa 
and Piru; he also threw down Sambara from the mountain for 
the Atithigva’. I shall discuss the connection of Piru in 
this event in the sequel ; but there can be no doubt that Divo. 
dasa and Atithigva in the passage are identical. On the other 
hand, Divodaisa alone without the appellate Atithigvea, is men- 
tioned in the following 8 passages in connection with the same 
event namely the overthrow of Sambara:-- I. 116. 18 ( yad 
ayttam divodasaya vartth bharadvajaya asvini hayanit: ‘ When 
with great speed you, oh, ASvind, went to Divoddsa, to Bhara- 
dvaja, on your usual ronnd’);1. 119. 4 ( ydsistum vartir vrsana 
vijenyam divodasaya mahi ceti vim avah: ‘You went on your 
round to Divoddea, oh mighty ones; that favour of yours was 
proclaimed as great and covetable’ ); II. 19. 6 (divodasaya navatim 
ca navendrah puro vi airat sambarasya :‘ Indra overthrew 99 forts of 
Sambara for Divodasa’ IV. 30 20 ( gatam asmanmaytnim puram 
indro vi Gsyal : divodisiya dasuge: ‘Indra overthrew s hundred 
stone~forta for the sacrificer Divodasa’; VI. 26. 5 (ava girer 
daisam gambaram han pravo divoddsam: ‘You threw down the 
Dasa Sambara from the mountain and favoured Divodasa’); 
VI. 31.4 (twam fatiini ava gambarasya puro jaghantha aprating 
dasyoh agikgo yaira... divodGsaya :‘ You battered down the huudred 
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impregnable forta of the Dasyu Sambara when you gave help to 
Divodasa’); VE. 43. 1 ( yasya tyat gambaram made divodasaya randha- 
yah:’ in whore wild joy you subdued Sambara at that time for 
divodasa *); and IX, 61, 2 ( avithan navalir nava purah sadya ittha- 
ahiye divodastya sambaram adha tyamturvasam yadum’ You threw 
down at one stroke the 99 forts (of Sambara ), Sambara himself, 
as also that Turvasa and Yadu, for the sake of so-inclined Div- 
vodisa’). This last passage where Turvasa and Yadu are men- 
tioned as the enemies of Divodasa in addition to Sam)ara, shows 
how the Atithigva whois mentioned as the enemy of Turvaéa 
and Yadu at VII. 19.8 (ni durvagsam m yiidvam Sisihi atithiguaya 
faynsyam karisyan ‘ Intending to give the praiseworthy ( protec- 
tion) to Atithigva, strike down TurvaSa and Yadva i. e. Yadu’), 
ia no other than Atithigva Divodasa himself. 


7 The Bharatas in general seem to have bean inimical to 
these two tribes of the Turvagas and the Yadus. A Turvaga was 
defeated by Sudas in the well known Dasarajia war; ef, VII. 
18. 6. Another Turvasa was subdued by Srfijaya Daivavata ( VL 
27. 7), who was himself a Bharata, son of Devavata mentioned 
at III. 23.2. Yet it need not be imagined that these two clans 
were never reconciled with the Bharatas; it is on the other 
hand more logical to suppose that the relations of the Bharatas 
with these clans were only of occasional enmity. The Bharadvajas 
sing the exploits of Indra when he helped Yadu and Turvaga 
to cross 8 broad stream at VI. 20.12 and 45.1; and yet they 
were the family-priests of the Bharatas under the leadership of 
Divodasa. A similar relation namely of occasional enmity seems 
to have existed also between the Bharatas andthe Parus. At I. 
130.7, Divodasa is almost called a Piru in the description of hia 
fight with Sambara; but probably a Piru chief as an ally of 
Divodasa is meant in that passage. At VI. 47, we do not get the 
mention of apy Piru in the context of the overthrow of Sambara 
but at 1 59. 6-7, the Parus appear to have been referred to in the 
same context, as is also clear from the reference to the Bhara- 
dydja inv. 7, At 1.63.7, Sudas and the Piru king Purukutsa are 
mentioned together in one stanza, as if they were allies, which is 
however chronologically impossible; while at 1112.14 Divodasa 
Atithigva and Trasadasyu, son of Purukutse, are agsin mention- 
ed in the same stanza. Jt must be admitted however, that in the’ 
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first of these passages sud@se may be taken as an adjective of 
purave and in the second, the two princes are mentioned together 
with the intention of recording similar feats of Indra together, 
For, Indra had destroyed the seven autumnal forts of the Dasas 
for the Pirus; of. I. 63.7; 131.4; 1742; VI. 20.10; and he had 
also destroyed the 100 forts of the Dasa Sambara for Divodasa 
Atithigva, King Sudas and Trasadasyu Piru are again men- 
tioned together in the same stanza at VII. 19.3. Similarly at V. 
27, Trasadasyu Piiru and ASvamedha Bharata are mentioned as 
sllies. Onthe other hand, from VII. 8.4 and VII. 18, 13, the 
Parus would appear to be the enemies of the Bharatas. 


8 The second Atithigva is the Atithigva of the Gungus who 
was helped by Indra in killing Parpaya and Karajfija; see 1, 53,8 
(tvam karafijam uta parnayam vadhis tejisthaya alithiguasya vartani : 
‘You have killed Karafija and Parnaya with the sharpest edge of 
{ the wheel ) of Atithigva’); X. 48.8(aham gungubhyo atithiguam 
iskaram isam na vrtraturam viksu dhdrayam yat parnayaghna uta 
vd karafijahe priham mahe vrtrahatye agugruvi: L brought Atithi- 
g&va asa gift to the Gungus; I placed among their people that 
killer of their enemies ( who became welcome to them ) like food 
when I became famous in the great battle where Parnaya and 
Karafija were killed).’ This Atithigva belonged to the clan 
of the Gunhgus, which is otherwise unknown in the Rgveda. 
Parnaya and Karafija were very likely two powerful allies be- 
longing to the Dasa tribes ; they were at war with the Aryan 
clan of the Gungus, who were evidently fighting a losing battle 
until at last they got a valiant and skilful leader in the person of 
Atithigva. This Atithigva was specially fitted for the purpose 
by Indra, as we sre told. He is described as wriratur like the 
other similar warrior Trasadasyu, son of Purukutsa and the 
leader of the Pirus (cf. IV. 42.8). Both these leaders are con- 
ceived as compassionate gifts to helplcss persons by the war-like 
god Indra, in one case the people without a leader, and in the 
other, a distressed woman, On the other hand, Divodasa Ati- 
thigva is imagined asan affeotionate gift to a warrior named 
Vadbryasvae by the River-deity Sarasvatl. He is described mere- 
ly as rnacyut ‘ remover of wrongs, weaknesses or defects’ 
in general, rzain Rgveda does not mean ‘debt,’ as it does in 

"the post-Rgvedic literature, when a son was regarded as ‘the 
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remover’ of the father’s pifr-rua, by his very birth. Yet it is 
quite possible that our passage might have formed the transi- 
tional stage in the change of the meaning of the word. This dif- 
ference of situation attendant upon the birth of Atithigva Divo- 
dasa of the Bharata dynasty and Atithigva of the Gungus makes 
it quite plain that the two are entirely different, It is also not to 
be forgotten that it was very likely that Divodasa Atithigva was 
borne to Vadhryasva by the straam of the river Sarasvati and that 
this was pastically conceived as a gift from the deity presiding 
over the river-stream. Neither the Gutgus nor their enemies 
Parnsya aod Karaiija are unfortunately mentioned anywhere else 
in the Rgveda. But the BharadvSjas who were patronized by Divo- 
dasa Atithigva for a considerable period do not mention any of 
these personalities and this would not have happened had the 
two Atithigvas been known to them as*identioal. The word 
Gungu occurs once in the Rgveda (IT. 82.8); but there it seems to 
be the name of a river-deity or of some other kind of deity. In the 
former case, Gungu may be regarded as the name of an actual 
river and the Gungus may be the people dwelling on the banks 
of thia river. But this practica of naming a people from the place 
of their habitation, particularly a river, is not much in evidence 
in the Rgveda. At any rate, The Gungus cannot be identified 
with the Bharatas and it is quite obvious that the Atithigva of 
the Gungus, the vanquisher of Parnaya and Karaijija, is distinct 
from Divodasa Atithigva of the Bharata dynasty. 

9 The third Atithigva is mentioned as the father of a prince 
called Indrotea, who is praised as a great donor along with the 
sons of Rksa and Aaévamedha, at VIII. 68.15-17. In this passage, 
it is all very doubtful as to what relation the names bear to the 
patronymics. It is for example not clear whether rksasya stinawi in 
v.15 refers to Indrota or to another prince called Srutarvan whose 
name is not at all mentioned in this hymn, but who is said to 
have been favoured by Indra in vanquishing his enemy Mreaya 
at X, 49.5 and who is mentioned as a donor at VIII. 74, 18 by an 
Atri poet. Paitakratu in v. 17 is very likely a proper name and 
that too of ASvamedha’s son. One AéSvamedha Bh&rata is men- 
tioned as an ally of King Trasadasyu Paurukutsi at V. 27. This 
Patakratu Aévamedha is not known from any other passage in 
the Rgveda, though a queen called Pitakrata, mother of a king 
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who was popularly known as ‘a wolf of the Dasyus,’ is known 
from Rv. VIII. 56. 2 and 4. Indrota is evidently a proper name 
of Atithigva’s son. But who this Atithigva was cannot be aso- 
ertained. If the three princes are supposed to be allies, and if 
Aévamedha Paitakratu is a Bharata, it is very unlikely that 
Indrota too was a Bh&rata and thus this Atithigva too is surely 
different from Divodasa Atitbigva. 

10 The fourth Atithigva is entirely different from the first 
three, since, he is said to have been overthrown by Indra and his 
brave followers are described as slain by him for assisting a 
prince called Tirvayana. He is mentioned in the following 
passages '—I. 53. 10; IL. 14. 7; VI. 18, 13; VIII. 53.2, 

tvam 4vitha sugavasam tavotibhis tava tramabhir indra 
“ tirvayapam | 

tvam samai kuteam atithigvam a4yum mahe rajfie yine 
: arandhandyah (1) 
adhvaryavo yah éatam 4 sahasram bhimya upasthe avapaj 
jaghanvan! 

kutsaye ayor atithigvasya viran nyavrnag bharata somam 

asmai (2) 

pra tat te adya karanam krtam bhit kutsam yad ayum 
atithigvam asmai | 

purt sahasra ni sia8 abhi ksam ut tirvayayam dhrgata 
ninetha 1 (3) 
ya 4Syum kutsam atithigvam ardayo vavrdhano divedive (4) 

‘You hetped that well-known Tirvayadna with your favours 
and protections, Oh Indra. You subdued Kutsa Atithigva Ayu 
for the sake of this great and youthful king. (1) Adhvaryus! 
bring your Soma to him, who killed and laid low on the bosom 
of the earth and thus uprooted a hundred and a thousand 
warriors of Kutsa Atithigva Ayu. (2) That deed of yours was 
well executed today when you subdued Kutsa Ayu Atithigva for 
him. ( At that time), you laid low on the ground many thousand 
(of warriors ), and boldly carried off Tarvayana from their midst. 
(3) You, who overpowered Ayu Kutsa Atithigva, yourself grow- 
ing powerful day by day (4). 

11 Generally Kutsa, Ayu and Atithigva in these passages are 

supposed to be three different persons and it is also further 
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sseumed that these three, though they were separately assisted 
and favoured by Indra on other occasions, were nevertheless 
overthrown together on one occasion, when they had allied them- 
selves against a prince called Tarvayana, by that same deity who 
wanted to help that prince. It is also said that on this one 
occasion, hundreds and thonsands of warriors of these three 
allies were killed by Indra on the battle-field. To me however, 
it appears more probable that all the three namesi.e., Kutsa 
Ayu and Atithigva, belong to one and the same person, whose 
proper name was Kutsa, who belonged to the family of the 
Ayus, and who bore the appellate Atithigya. Ali the three 
names appear together one after the other and in the same case~ 
termination, in the context of the defence of Tarvaya&na. In 
two of the four passages which refer to this event, we get a 
reference to the slaughter of the many hundred and thousand 
followers. But in neither of the two do we get a genitive 
plural of a pronoun referring to the three as is very naturally 
expected particularly in the second of the two passages, i. 6. 
VI. 18.13. It is again, I think, significant that the three names 
are never used separately or singly in this context, nor is there 
a plural form ever used to suggest that the three names signified 
three different persons. As a matter of fact, there are no 
definite grounds in any of the four passages to assume that 
Kutsa, Ayu and Atithigva were different persons, We have 
such an evidence, for example, in the case of the four or ive 
allies who are mentioned at VI. 20. 8. Only two of these are men- 
tioned in the same cuntext at VI. 26. 8 and all the four or five 
are meant by the plural form vefastin at X. 49.4. For this 
reason, I would rather understand that the threa names belong 
to one and the same person as said above. This Kutsa 
Atithigva must however be distinguished from Kutsa Arjuneya 
who was assisted by Indra in his fight with the demon Susna 
(see in particular Rv. VIL 19.2; VIII 1.11; and IV. 26,1. 
Also see 1,112, 23, where the defence of thia same Kutsa is 
asoribed to the Agvina ). Both these Kutsas were warriors and 
princes, The second is repeatedly mentioned as a protégé of 
Ipdra in his battle with Sugna and in many of the passages, bis 
patronymic is dropped. He has almost assumed a semi-divine 
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character in the Rgvedic hymns; see Macdonell, Vedic Mytho- 
logy, p. 146. There is a third Kutsa; but he is only a priest and 
poet mentioned at I. 106. 6ab { the word Kutsa is an adjective, I 
think, at VIL 25. 5a and X. 49, 4b; it meana ‘ skilful, active’ 
etc. ), The historical character which is supposed to be indica- 
ted at Vedio Mythology, really belongs to the first and the third 
Kutsa but not tothe second, It is I suppose, not correct to 
identify the three Kutaass who are found in entirely different 
situations and surroundings, merely because they bear the 
same name, 

12 There is also an independent evidence to show that the 
second and the fourth Atithigvas were not identical. The two 
are mentioned very near each other, one as Indra’s enemy and 
the other as his protégé, in stanzas 8 and 10 of Rv. 1.53. This 
would not have happened had the poet of the hymn known them 
to be identical. Similarly, it cannot be imagined that Atithigva 
Kutsa whose defeat is recorded at VI. 18, 13. was known to the 
Bharadvija poet of that hymn to be identical with the great 
patron of the Bharadvdjas, namelv, Divodaésa Atithigva. For, 
had he go known him to be, he wopld not have mentioned his 
defeat and overthrow by Indra in his hymn with euch enthusiasm 
as is suggested by the stanza. Thus then, we find that the four 
Atithigvas stand distinguished from each other by being asso- 
ciated with entirely different and unconnected events and indivi- 
duals; and that there do not exiat any grounds whetever, beyond 
the common appellate Atithigva, to suppose that they were 
identical. It is of course very difficult to say which of these 
four was the oldest; but it would seem that Divodésa was the 
first to be called Atithigva and the others might have imitated 
him in asguming the appellate. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE RASA-THEORY 
BY 


K.N. WATAVE 


Bharata, the reputed author of the Natya-Sastra, is the ear- 
Jiest know exponent of literary criticism in India. Like a true 
critic, he unmistakably sees that emotional appeal or emotional 
Tesponse on the part of the enjoyer is the end and aim of litera- 
ture. Any piece of literary composition that is without this 
appeal is according to him, a misnomer (@ f cared Eiecqead: 
aaa N.S, VI. 34), The accessories of a dramatic composition and 
performance which he names as Ht, TE and med aftaTs 
must subserve the wtwae wfaaa which is the principal thing, 
and which includes the conception of t#. It is generated by the 
combination of the (@ura, agure and eafiraituras, This, in short, 
is the Rasa-theory of Bharata, which in the hands of later 
rhetoricians has developed into the Rasa~system and has 
dominated ali Indian literary speculations down to this day. 


In his exposition of the Rasa-theory, Bharata brings us face 
to face with the subtle play of emotions both in the heart of the 
reader and the actor. In other words, he is giving us, unconscioug- 
ly perhaps, a psychological explanation of the whole process. 
Psychology, asan independent science, did not exist in those daya, 
Ail the same, with the aid of the method of introapection alone 
he and other literary critics belonging to his school, have for- 
mulated a sort of a literary psychology, centuries before the dawn 
of psychological investigation in the West. 


I propose first to explain this old psychology of the Rasas in 
terms of the recent advancement of this science and then to 
scrutinise thé same in itslight. In attempting this task, which 
as far as I know is the first of ita kind, I have followed leading 
psychologists like William McDougall, Stout, Ribot, 8. Wood- 
worth, Thouleas and the rest. 

Let me, first of all, explaia and scrutinise the famous Rasa- 
Stra of Bharata. This Sdtra runs as—aa ftaretaurasaaarit- 
datenxatone: | (N.S. VI-34 ) and it explains the process of the 
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vafaen® ‘call it generation or enjoyment or revelation of tt) 
in the spectator, What the Sitra purports to mean is—when the 
fturwe, HEATs, and the anFantaras combine to awaken the tart: 
ara of the reader or the spectator, the awakened turraare finally 
developa into t@. 

‘Western psychology always prefers to talk of a living orga- 
nism, as responding to some stimulus or as behaving in a parti- 
cular way under some situation. To adopt the same terminology, 
the spectator or the reader is the living organism emotionally 
responding to the situation in the drama i. e. the characters and 
their surrounding. The faxras ( both arearaa and gate) are, there. 
fore, the stimuli (external in the case of a performance and intor- 
nal in the case of reading a play—in the form of mental images). 
wards are the expressions of the emotions so ably treated by 
Charles Darwin in his “ Expressions of the emotions in Man and 
Animal” and adopted by psychologists. There is a wide diver. 
gence of opinion amongst Indian scholars in assigning to the 
sn@antars and the wan@mas their English equivalents. 
(The term earfaara although not actually used ia the Siitra, ie 
understood and is to be supplied as tatfva: faraaaraerRanea: 
sata euniaa: ceeta Pea: |), 

This lack of harmony in the proper use of suitable equivalenta 
to these two terms ie, probably, due to the fact that none of the 
acholars have, as yet, made a psychological approach to the pro- 
blem. The waifaura is the “ Sentiment ” the conception of which 
was first expounded by A. F. Shand in his “ The Foundations of 
Character” (1914) and accepted by W. McDougall with some 
important alterations in his “ Social Psychology”. Our Sanskrit¢ 
wm@ara is neither an instinct, nor an emotion, nor a mood ; alth- 
ough it has got an instinctive base and is a primary emotion in 
character. Primary emotions, which are indicatora of correspond- 
ing instincts at work, become organised in eystems about the 
various objects and classes of objects that excite them. Such 
an organised system of emotional tendencies is not a fact 
or mode of experience, but it is a feature of the com- 
pletly organised structure of the mind that underlies all our 
mental activities. Such organised systems of emotions are senti- 
ments (see p. 122 Social and p. 420 Outline), The sentiment 
when once formed is the enduring condition of a considerable 
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range of emotions and desires to which McDougall calle Derived 
emotions, These Derived emotions of McDougall ( for which 
see pages 338-346 Oulline) are our satfantnas, The Derived 
emotions fall into two groups :—( 1) The prospective emotions of 
desire such as hope, anxiety, despondency etc. and { 2) The Re- 
trospective emotions of desire, such as sorrow, regret, remorse. 
Joy and surprise are, also, Derived emotions. The derived emo- 
tions are not like the primary emotions, constantly conjoined 
with any one instinctive impulse. These emotions may arise in 
the course of the operation of any strong impulse or tendency, 
the emotion being dependent upon or derived from the working 
of the impluee under certain conditions. On page 345 of his “Out- 
line’? W. McDougall gives us a clear distinction between the 
primary and Derived emotions. After grasping it a student of 
the Sahitya Sastra, shall have no difficulty in identifying these 
with his caranTaras. 1t must be noted that the Derived emotions 
never develop into sentiments as they have no clear instinctive 
base and have no independent end. It is either the primary or 
the blended emotion which enters into sentiment-formations. 


Scrutinised in the light of this discussion, Bharate’s list of the 
eight vfs and the thirty-three siWarftaras discloses certain 
serious flaws. Out of the eight, sare is not an emotion at all. It 
ie either the physioal or mental energy; and what is more, it is 
not peculiar to dita of which it is given as the eatirata. It is 
at the hottom of any energetic, action be it a love-affair (ww), 
devotion to God ( wit) or for the matter of that a hearty laugh 
(eta), Sorrow ( sits ) and eurprize ( fet7) are Derived emotions 
and present difficulties in the way of the Sem and aya THs. Eta, 
and wa are highly complex. fa¥q stands on dubious grounds, ua, 
Ia, WT and @Ice alone stand the test, as they are either primary 
or blended emotions capable of sentiment-formation, 


The list of the thirty-three saf@-aiftaras is far too faulty. Of the 
83, TER, AG, AH, Wee, Hear, Are, fxr, Avene, Be, Tatu, cand, 
genre and arm (13 in all) are not emotions at all, being all of 
them physical states !! aq@at, HT and Trar are not emotions, 
but are terms indicative of the intensity of any emotions. wet, 
aa, stz, and 14 are primary emotions and have no business 
to bein this list. ater and aqat are blended emotions and 
should not appear here. ai@, Fras, sara and xia, being cogni- 
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tive mental conditions, cannot be set down as emotions properly 
so-called, What remains as saftatitwras proper, after thie 
careful sifting, is a group of seven Derived emotions, gra, t4, 
faarg, et, UA, Get and eq. Repetition and insufficiency are 
two additional draw-backs in this list. ara, terqa, Taare, seat 
etc. could have been added to it. 


‘What is responsible for this defective treatment is that un- 
aided introspection could not enable even clever minds of those 
old days to distinguish between psychological and physiological 
functions. Nor was human knowledge, then, so advanced as to 
mark the three distinct aspects of the cyclic process of the 
mental activity-the cognitive, conative and affective. This need 
not at all, therefore, lead to the depreciation of the contribution of 
anoient critics, Such psychologists as Spinoza, Descartes, John 
Lock, A. F, Shand who lived in what may be called the Scienti- 
fic age, have similarly or more seriously blundered!1 Hence we 
must have deeper admiration for their genius by our realisation 
of their limitations. 


As regards the hotly disussed nature of the arta ares 
modern psychology tends to hold the view that they should be 
classed with the a#aras ; as both of them are expressions of the 
emotion and the difference in them is one of degree and not of 
kind. 


More psychologically correct is the stand of the Sanakrit rhe- 
toricians’ when they explain the process of the Rasa-realisation. 
aftataae gives us a very accurate idea of the mental attitude of 
a aaaza when he is enjoying a work of art. The characters and 
scenes described therein are seen by him with the eye of imagi- 
nation, (the a@tireaswataaadizaat which siftaq gives as the 
quelification of a weqa implies this‘ eye of imagination’), This 
process is known as the ‘ Ideational Representation to conscious 
ness of objects. atgra is Empathy which has been olearly defined 
by Lipps. afz+eq7 is detachment or ‘ psychical distance’ and has 
been given in this context by R. H. Thouless. eanqreoite reir 
reveals a very clear psychological insight of our critica. It is 
known today ss the process of Universalization. Prof. C. T. 
Winchester calls it ‘Idealization’ in which the reader strips 
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himself of whatever is individual and local and creates types that 
hold good at ell times and in all places and perceives sll these 
things in an abstract way. This aratrerm has been suggested by 
uz himself, (teqsa arareagaratita tat fastaea | N.S. VII. 9), referred 
to by #gataze by the term araai or WITeeT and so ably explained 
by afwaa. Even I. A. Richards, who is an accepted psychological 
literary oritic, has not mush improved upon our critios (see his 
‘Poetic experience’ in his "Science and Poetry’ and in his 
* Principles of literary oriticism ’ ). 


Our Sanskrit critics have elearly state1 that t& is both sreuma 
(which they call a@e ta) and waena (which is aatteete), But 
they affirm, and rightly too, that the HBB wr is the higher of 
the two, as it is the final effect. C.T. Winchester supports this 
view. There must be ‘ emotional element ' in literature no doubt, 
but its power of awakening inthe reader corresponding emotions 
( whioh is his emotional response ) is displayed in the minds of 
and is to be ultimately felt by the reader. Sanskrit rhetoricians 
do not clearly define t@ although they describe the process of its 
generation and reelization. We may frame here a psychological 
definition of ta. “ The pleasant and total emotional response of 
a sympathetic reader to the elegant expression of intense emo- 
tions in Poetry is ta.” The sane may be rendered thus in 
Sanskrit by coining the word ' waqzit’ for ‘ response. ’ 

almaifiesta mré wraaieae SET 
BET: SATreTegT weg AY CT: TA: | 
One thing, however, must be noted in passing, with regard to 
our Rasa-realization, that it is immensely steeped in mysticiaem, 
as the critics that propounded it were all of them followers of one 
or the other school of mystic philosophy. The West, also, ia not 
totally free from this mysticism in arts, and I. A. Richard had to 
raise a voice of warning against this tendency. Delight ( saa, 
e¢), aesthetic pleasure ( @@ ) and ecatasy (AMRIT AET AM) are 
given as the ends of Poetry. But no rational and elear analysis 
of this pleasure has been attempted. wa suggests the why. of 
this pleasure by the word gzaaate ( arsat T7Taaret | N.S. VII,10) 
and aft only reiterates the same by his seal Wars or ETT Wary... 
Some modern psychologists have put forward their ‘ Repression— 
theory ’ and the consequent ‘ sublimation’ that is effected by the. 
85 [ Annals, B. 0. R. 1.) 
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reading cf literature. Some of them have advanced the Play- 
theory also. Fulfilment of the various instinctive tendonoies 
seermma to be the goal of human life; and the expression of the 
Ego is the way to achieve it. In actual life man is expressing 
himeelf through various serious activities. But his surplus 
energy finds another and a more delightful outlet for them i, e. 
play. Human activity in this field of play bas given rise to all 
arte, “Playful self-expression” stereq airarfesete, therefore, 
may be offered as an all-embracing theory of aesthetic pleasure. 


The number of Rasas and their relative position is an 
important item of the Rasa-theory that now calls for a phyoho- 
logical scrutiny. Bharata enumerates eight tas, the ninth is 
added, later on, to the list and the claims of a dozen others have 
béen pressed by some revolutionary oritics like $xz and Ww. The 
reactionary element of our Sanskrit writers appears to be mainly 
guided by tradition in this respect, although a few of them have 
taken their stand on reason. Ruskin in his ‘Modern Painters’ 
names some eight or nine emotions always expressed in litera- 
ture, Winchester disagrees with him and instead of giving the 
exact number of such emotions he only states certain qualities 
of such emotions such as steadiness, power,. propriety etc. 
Generally speaking, Western criticisim does not sit tight over 
the question of the exact number of emotions in literature. If, 
however, a general principle to limit the number of emotions 
( or varftutas ) in literature is to be laid down it shall be 
something like this. “ There should be as many tas as there are 
intense emotions which can adequately unfold the emotional life 
of man and which when delineated in literature would be highly 
delectable.” 


Vhis enunciation implies the following tests in order: 
(1) As literature ought to be pleasing above everything else, 
the emotion must be delectable. The delectability of an emotion, 
primarily, depends on the fineness and complexity that it 
attpins in the course of evolution. Crude and simple primary 
emotions working on s mere Instinctive physical plane—~and not 
reaching the asesthetio or intellectual level—do not commend 
themseives to cultured taste. Appetite for food, the feeling of 
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possession and that of creativeness have always remained ons 
lower plane in revolution and although they sre primary, they 
have seldom been used in literature to evoke any good emotional 
Tesponse. The same can be said of disgust also, (2) The emotion 
must be primary and not Derived. It may be simple or compo- 
site or blended. Primsry emotions are very powerful and 
active as they are vitally connected with the ruling tendencies 
of self-preservation and the preservation of the species, (3) 
The object that excites these emotions must be eo important as 
to determine the major goats towards which we etrive. In the 
absence of such objects we form what are called ‘tastes’ and 
‘hobbies’ (see ‘ Energies of Men’ pp. 239-41), Thia has been 
anticipated by Mammata ( see tfagariatarar K. P. IV). 


In the light of the above remarks, the following shall be the 
reconstruction of the Rasas, #wer and ix should be struck off 
from the list and they should be replaced by aqe and ufta, 
aiaaa is not independently relishable and tx is nothing but 
Wiertet? (an improper sort of ¥i<). darw has got a very atrong. 
instinctive base (being conjoinet with the parental instinct ) 
and is highly delectable. wa has unnecessarily suffered at the 
hands of older rhetoricians who relegated it to the position of a mere 
wrq, simply because they could not go against overwhelming 
tradition, im or devotion to God is a highly complex emotion 
conjoined with the Instincts of Submission, of appeal, of ourio- 
sity, of escape and of the social. 41% is not a mere sentiment; 
it is a master-sentiment as well. Those that have read the lives 
and literature of the Marathi saint-poets will appreciate these 
remarks. €€0 should have sympathy ( Passive primitive sym- 
pathy of McDougall) for its warét art instead of site which 
means Sorrow. In sympathetic behaviour each of several ins- 
tincts seems to be adopted on the receptive side in such a way 
as to be played upon by the expressions of the same instincts in 
other members of the same species. ‘This is what McDougall 
ealls “ The Sympathetic Induction of emotions ” in his ‘ Group 
mind’ (p. 25). 


aag instead of sae should be the eunware of diz. This ta is 
based on the instinct of self-agsertion which manifests itself in 
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resentment or intolerance. Wondar ( faeaa ) instead of surprisé 
( amst@) should be the waifaar of aga. Commonly speaking 
surprise which is a Derived emotion is the emotion of the igatw 
in Sanskrit. Let us hope that wonder would take its place in thie 
soientific age, Other Rasas present no difficulty. sw Rasa is 
more philosophic in nature and is fraught with a number of 
complications. If psychology is, at all, to be allowed to probe 
into the secrets of the serenity of this ta, one can say that an 
emotion of complacence or supreme satisfaction connected 
with the elevated Ego-Instinct is at the base of sta, which is 
its tan@ara. Thus the number of Rasas comes to nine, In fixing 
the number of the Rasas one should not take into account the 
variety of objects but should look’ to their wam@aras alone. For in- 
stance, Wit should bea ta and Team, WAM, Ture, Aras oto. 
should be its sub-divisions and not so many Rasas. There have 
been numerous attempts at Rasa-Synthesis or unification of the 
eight accepted Rasas. They have tended to limit the number of 
Ragas on the one hand and to determine their relative position on 
the other. Bhoja’s attempt is the most scientific of them all. 
Ho says for instance that gett ( Tyre) is the root of all human 
emotions. There may be seientific accuracy in these and similar 
attempts, but they defeat their own end i.e, the sesthetic satisfac- 
tion derived from the unfoldment of emotional life. The relative 
position of the Rasas has been determined by Sanskrit scho- 
lara by establishing in them the relation of sqrqsarqs, SteTaTT- 
Se and weiaera. Out of these the temitaraare ( that is ono 
Rasa being the cause and the other its effect ) propounded by “ta 
is unscientific as no primary emotion is related to other primary 
one in that way. 


There are a number of other points in the Rasa-theory that 
need clarification and scrutiny such as--(1) The nature of tf 
whioh is rather an unhappy term and has consequently let to 
unnecessary complications. ¢2) The place of the waaradi 1( Azar 
aqttrantars, fara and waf@ars) i.e. whether they belong to the 
18a or to the ef&% or to both? What is the exact relation of the 
aeerts, the eqs, anit, ffs etc. tots? But the short compass 
of thie very small article does not permit me to make even a 
passing reference to their treatment. The reader may find the 
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whole subject exhaustively dealt with in my Marathi work 
entitled the : 


Let me observe, in conclusion, that all such clarification and 
seruitiny of the Sanskrit Rasa-theory shall undoubtedly have 
their value in the field of pure Sanskrit Research, but if they are 
to be really fruitful in the field of Vernacular literatures which 
deriva from Sanskrit and look up to Sanskrit as the Parent- 
language, the clarified and scrutinised Rasa-theory shall have 
to be re-adjusted to the current literature and brought uptodate 
in the light of the modern developments. Then alone shall Sanakrit 
scholarahip have served its practical end by supplying a strong 
and indigenous nucleus of Veruaocular Rhetorics, 


WOMAN IN THE SCULPTURE OF THE DECCAN, AN 
ARTISTIC STUDY 


BY 
G. YazDaNT 


Until quite recently Indian sculpture was considered to be 
completely devoid of any artistic merit, and the object of those who 
studied it was to estimate its character from only the antiquarian 
and iconographic points of view. The above opinion is however 
being superseded rapidly, so much so that art connoisseurs are not 
only enthusiastic in their praise of Indian sculpture; but they 
place it above the sculpture of other countries by virtue of its 
giving a better expression of the fullness of life. An interesting 
article on this subject was contributed by Dora Gordine { Hon. 
Mra, Richard Hare ) to the J. #. A. S. in January, 1941. 

The object of the present article is however to judge the merits 
of Deccan sculpture, particularly of female figures, in the light of 
the universal criterion of beauty of form, naturalness of pose, and 
expression of inner feeling. The reason for restricting my remarka 
tothe sculpture of the Deccan is that I consider that the sister 
arts of Painting and Sculpture have a much earlier history in the 
Deccan than in the rest of India and for any aesthetic appreciation 
specimens from this part of India better represent the historical 
sequence in the development of plastic arts than those of 
North India. 

Woman has been the symbol of grace and beauty in the 
Beulpture of the Deccan from the very beginning; but this view 
doos not apply to totemic specimens, the features of which are 
determined more by tribal or racial superstitions than by any 
consideration of symmetry in human form, The sculptors of the 
Deccan must have been adept in carving figures in wood, ivory 
and stone long before the spread of Buddhism, which took place 
during the reign of Asoka in the third century B.C., for the 
specimens which we find in the caves at Kondane, Bedsa and Karle, 
all belonging to the 2nd century B. C., show a highly developed art, 
which could not have reached that stage in less than a millenium 
of continuous intellectual and technical progress, To elucidate 
this view I invite the attention of readers to the panels representing 
some male and female figures, carved on the left wall of the facade 
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Chaitya-cave at Karle, Bombay Preside: Carving on the right wall of the portico. 
16 ( By courtesy of the Archeological survey of Government of India ). 
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Vihara-cave No, 7, Aurangabad, Nizam’s Dominions. 
A woman and a dwarf carved on the outer wall of the shrine near the door. 





on the left wall of the court. 
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A river-goddess 





PLATE VI 





The Brahmanical cave Kailasa ( No. XVI ,, Ellora. 
*” Ravana shaking Kailasa. 
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PLATE Vii 


The Great Temple of F npet, Warrangal District, 


Figure of a dancer. 
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PLATE IX (a) 





The Temple near the tank at Pangal, Nalgonda District. 
A female figure carved on the wail of the shrine. 


PLATE Ix (6) 





The Temple on the embankment of Ramappa Lake, Warrangal District. 
A female figure carved near the door-jamb of the shrine. 
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of the chatiya cave at Kondane. Asthe photograph reproduced in 
this article ( Pl. I} has been taken from the ground, the figures are 
not only small but also lack considerably the grace of poise of the 
originals.* 

There are four panels which may represent the story of the gay 
life of some raja who ultimately embraced Buddhism, or they may 
be copies of the panels of decorative statuary of some important 
building. The latter view seems to be more correct for it was 
customary in early Buddhist architecture to adorn buildings with 
carvings representing the salient features of the abodes of the Lord 
or secular personages, 

Commencing from the right the first panel represents a cavalier 
in a sportive mood, accompanied by two young ladies, He is armed 
with a large bow, but the dress consists of a loin-cloth and a scarf 
which is worn artistically round his arm and waist. In contrast to 
this scantiness of dress he has considerable jewellery on his body, 
comprising wristlets, necklace, ear-rings and some head ornament 
which is intertwined with the hair in an artisic manner, The cava- 
lier is caressing the lady standing to his left, and the twinkle in 
his eyes and the inclination of his head present a perfect picture of 
lovemaking. The lady isin a responsive nivod and seems to be 
enjoying the attention of her paramour. To keep the balance of 
her joyful poise she holds the scarf of the cavalier with one hand 
while the other is placed gracefully on her hip. The lady on the 
right, who is stting on a boulder, apparently resents this fondling 
and she pinches with her left hand the side of the cavalier and to 
show her disapproval is looking in another direction. The raiment 
of both the ladies is scanty in the extreme; but the hair has been 
dressed with great care, indicating a highly developed style of 
oviffure. However what strikes a student of art the most is the 
thythm and the apparent movement shown by the sculptor in 
carving these figures. The body line turns and twists to indicate 
the pulsation of life, and although there is no anatomical precision 
as in Greek sculpture, yet the eye is not offended in any way; on 
the contrary it is filled with joy by thé grace of pose and and 
vividness of expression. 

The second panel also represents the same cavalier; but there is 
only one lady, probably the one whom he was caressing in the first 

* Rao Bahadur K. N. Dikshit, Director-General of Archaeology in India is 


now kindly arranging for 4 close-ap photograph of these panels from a point in 
which the lens should be on the same level with the panels, 
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panel. The cavalier in this scene is armed with a heavy club, the 
shape of which may be of interest to those who are collecting infor- 
mation on the weapons of India before the Christian era. Both 
the figures seem to be intoxicated with joy and the swing of their 
bodies indicates that they are dancing. The pose of the cavalier 
resembles to a certain extent that of Siva in the fa@dava dance, 
as shown in the later sculptures of the Saivite cult, dating from 
the 6th century A. D. onwards. The pose of the lady is still more 
graceful and she has clasped the scarf of her lover in order to sway 
her body in harmony with his eteps. 


In the third panel the figures are the same, but? their positions 
have been reversed. The cavalier appears on the right and the 
lady on the left; and, further, instead of the lady’s clasping the 
acarf of the cavalier he is holding the waist-band of the lady, who 
has placed her hand fondly on the head of her partner with a view 
to keeping balance. 

The fourth panel is broken and we see only the cavalier and 
one of the hind-legs of his horse. He is in a mirthful attitude 
in this scene also and and seems to be dancing. The Hinayiina school 
of Buddhism, from its strict injunction against the representaion 
.of the Great Being in human form may appear to those who are 
not familiar with the early sculpture of this school as somewhat 
puritan in taste, but the fact is not exactly that. The artist, 
sculptor or painter, displayed a zest for life from the very 
beginning, and in the J@lakas, the stories of the previous 
lives of the Buddha, he could find ready material to show 
his soft feelings on the one hand and the perfeotion of technicat 
skill on the other. 

I describe two more sculptures of the Hinayéna school of 
the earliest period (cir. 200 B. C.)} of which the specimens have 
been identified with certainty. One of these is from the chaitya 
at Karle, representing a Naga raja or a Yaksa2 accompanied by a 
woman (PLIJi). The pose of the latter is extremely graceful 
and she appears to be dancing. Like the plastic arts dancing also 
appears to have reached a high level before the Christian era, for in 
the early paintings of Ajanta in cave X there are some delightful 
specimens, In this subject the lady has curved her right arm, her 
fingers gently touching her head, while the left arm she has Placed 
round the waist of her partner. As regards the lower part of her 
body the left leg is bent near the knee and the toes only rest on the 
ground, the attitude conveying an idea of movement, As a matter 
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of fact such poses and steps are still to be seen in Indian danoing.*' 
Now who would deny the charm of such a subject, judging from 
the canons governing art-criticism prevalent in any country of the 
world. 

The other specimen of the Hinaydna school belonging to the 
2nd century B. C., is the sculpture representing two horse-riders, 
carved on the top of a pillar at Bedsa, ** One of the horse-riders is 
a Yakga or @ rija and the other his consort, The happy couple have 
very refined features and the male figure in an amorous mood has 
stretched out his hand to caress the lady. The love-light is reflected 
from the countenance of both and the same feeling is reciprocated 
in the almost quivering nostrils, up-raised ears and manes and 
glistening eyes of the two horses. As these figures are of coneider- 
able sizo, and finished with extraordinary skill, I consider them to 
be the finest specimens of the Buddhist sculpture of the Hinayana 
school of the Deccan, Fergusson has published a photograph of 
these figures;*? but it does not do justice to the beauty of the 
sculpture, having been taken from the ground, Rao Bahadur 
K.N. Dikshit, the Director-General of Archaeology in India, whe 
was addressed by me regarding the importance of this sculpture, 
has kindly promised to have a scaffolding erected with a view to 
securing a faithful photograph of the subject. 

Despite the rigidity of the early Buddhist monasticiam the idea 
_of the incdmpleteness of human life without woman, even in its 
religious aspect, seems to be present from the very beginning of the 
faith, for the story of the Buddha’s visiting his own wife after his 
‘renunciation’ indicates to a considerable extent this tendency, 
Further, the inclusion of goddesses like Tara, possessing all the 
attributes of the Bodhisattavas, in the pantheon, and permiasion to 
women to join the holy order as nung, support the view that Buddh- 
ism from its earliest days allowed the fair sex to enjoy to the full 





* 1 As the photograph of this subject also has been taken from the ground 
the figures appear very small. 

* 2 Bedea is approached by a cart-track beginning at the 28th mile-stone of 
the Poona-Bombay road. The track is tolerable up to a distance of four miles 
where the Local Fund Ghat Road ends; but beyond that it is lost in boulders and 
fields and it is much better to walk than to get 4 jolting in a country oart which 
is the only means of conveyance suitable for the place. At my request the 
Bombay Government are now kindly considering a acheme.te make this track 
fit for motor trafiic. 

* 3 History of Indian and Eastern Architecture ( Revised edition ), Vol. I, 
p. 139, fig. 64. 
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their right of companionship with man in moral and spiritual 
pursuits, On the left wall of cave X at Ajanta, which belongs to 
the 2nd century B, C., there is a scene representing a Raja visiting 
the sacred Bodhi-tree under which the Buddha received ‘ enlighten- 
ment,’ The religious orchestra shown in this scene consists of a 
bevy of moat beautiful girls attired in a chic manner.) The in- 
clusion of these girls in the religious ceremonies of the faith makes 
one believe that the organisation of deva-dasis or kaficanis, such as 
we notice in the Brahmanical temples of the 8th century A. D. 
onwards, existed insome form in the Buddhist institutions of both 
Hinayana and Mahdyana schoola, and they apparently borrowed it 
from the post-Vedic ritual obtaining in India before the birth of the 
Buddha, The representations of female musicians and dancers 
may be rare in the art of the Hinayiina school, but with the 
advent of the Mahayana doctrine their association with the religious 
inatitutions is confirmed to a number of dance-scenes painted on 
the rock-walls of Ajanta, notably in cave I ** and also supported 
by a sculpture in temple No. 7 at Aurangabad, which ‘is reproduced 
here ( Plate IIL ).*? This scene is carved on the left wall of the 
ebrine almost in front of the figure of the Buddha. The subject 
represents seven artistes, six of whom are playing on musical 
instruments and the seventh is dancing inthe middle. The images 
of the artistes were originally covered with stucco with the object 
of beauty of finish, but the plaster has now peeled off and the little 
white spots where it is still sticking spoil the artistic effect of the 
statues. An expression of joy can however be traced from the 
countenance of the flute-player to the right of the dancer. The 
latter herself is treading gently, moving on the toes of her right 
foot, a step preparatory in Indian dancing before going into a 
whirl, The expression of calm over her face and the gesture 
indicated by the fingers of both hands have given “a religious 
significance to the performance, and it is not unlikely that the 
figure representa a deity of the Buddhist pantheon, In this temple 
there are a number of other female deities all carved with con- 
siderable vigour. The most notable among them is an attendant’ 
of Bhrikuti Tar&, carved on the left side of the shrine-door. The 


*1 The Wall-Paintings of Ajanta, by G. Yazdani, vide vournal of the 
Bihar and Orissa Research Society, Vol. KXVIL, Pt. 1, p. 12, 

* 3 Ajanta, by G, Yazdani, Vol, I. Plates Xa, XII and XIIL. 

*3 The Rock-hewn Temples of Aurangabad, by G. Yazdani, Journal of 
Indian Art and Letters, Vol. XI, No. 1, 1937 ( London ), 
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figure is somewhat heavy in proportion but it displays great 
technical skill and artistic conception and above ai] an exuberance 
of spirit which is rarely met with in Buddhist sculpture. The 
artist has shown her absorbed in some serious religious problem; 
but at the same time he has attempted to indicate her restless 
nature due to her youth by the special position of her feet, one of 
which is placed sidewise and the other rests on the ground, only on 
the toes ( Plate IV ). 


Another interesting feature of this sculpture is the comic figure 
of a dwarf, on whose head the goddess has placed her hand to keep 
the balance of her poise. The features of the dwarf are coarse, and 
such figures are frequently found in both painting and .sculpture, 
either to relieve the seriousnass of religious theme, or to enhance the 
beauty and grace ot the principal figure of the sculpture by way of 
contrast. Dr. J, Ph. Vogel in one of his papers entitled Balarama tn 
the Sculpture of Mamallapuram, read at the XVIIth International 
Oriental Congress at Oxford, has pointed out Roman influence in 
these schemes. and as a prototype referred to the sculpture -of 
Dionysius, The influence of Roman art in the Deccan has not been 
traced as yet, but minor similarities in the work of master artists 
sometimes arise, and find prevalence in countries which have had 
no cultural or political contacts. The presence of dwarfs near 
stately figures with a view to accentuating the difference is a com- 
ion theme in India, and another pleasing example of it is the river— 
goddess carved in the left wall of the Brahmanicai cave, Ramesvara 
(cave XXTI), at Ellora (Plate V), The cave belongs to the seventh 
century A. D.; but the sculpture possesses all the best qualities of 
the early Buddhist art in regard to spiritual calm, plastic beauty of 
the limbs and the grace of pose. The dwarf here is a chubby figure 
with a smiling face and long curled hair. The right arm of the 
goddess is mutilated and a fissure in the rock running almost across 
the face has spoiled its beauty to some extent, but notwithstanding 
these blemishes the statue is worthy of being adored for both ita 
aesthetic grace and holy serenity. 

The sculptor of the Deccan has taken delight in giving a num- 
ber of attractive poses to woman, whether she is carved singly or 
in groups. Whether she is a goddess or an artiste, or only an archi- 
tectural motif, she is always beautiful, and thus commands respect 
and wins admiration, Among Brahmanical sculpture another 
subject to show a graceful pose is the figure of Parvati in Ravera 
shaking the Kailasa, cave XVI, Ellora {Plate VI). She is seized with 
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fright by the earthquake caused by the violent shake of the demoti 
and has cluug to Siva for relief. Although the legs of Parvatl are 
doubled up yet she has stretched herself in a charming pose, the 
pody-line undulating in a delightful manner, The dramatic effect 
of the theme is to be seen in the figure of the maid who is running 
away in a state of panic. The sculpture according to an inscrip- 
tion incised in the cave where it exists, belongs to the eighth 
century A, D, 

After the revival of Brahmanism the aculpture of the Deccan 
with the passage of time gained much in vigor and force; but it 
also lost considerably the spiritua] calm and repose which were the 
characteristic features of Buddhist art. The representations of 
Siva dancing the faugave"' the Bhairva in an angry mood*® and, 
Narasirhha and Hiranya Kasipu*’, may cach be considered a tour 
de force; but they convey the embodiment of a different line of re- 
ligious thought to what is represented in Buddhist gods and goddes- 
ses. Some European art-critics have consequently found an 
‘ aggressiveness’ in the Brahmanical sculpture of the ‘revival’ 
period, which may be true to a certain extent, but from the 10th 
century A.D. onwards, under the influence of Tantric doctrine, 
this ‘ aggreasiveness’ is replaced by a joyousness and we notice the 
walls and friezes of the temples decorated with figures of gods and 
goddesses, musicians and dancers, and acrobats and wrestlers, all 
permeated by a spirit of hilarity. The great temple at Palampet in 
the Warangal district of His Exalted Highness the Nizam'’s Domi- 
nions, has very fino sculpture of this class. The carvings represent 
acenes from the life of Rama and other subjects showing coquetry 
and jove-making, but the most striking among them are the figures 
of twelve female dancers carved in the form of struts to support the 
dripstones (ch/usjj@s) of the roof, Three of them, which are reproduced 
in this article ( Plates VII and VIII), represent dancing poses on 
the one hand, and the artistic import of the music by the gesture of 
fingers on the other-nrt (aq). The suppleness of limbs as 
indicated by the pose matches well the general elegance of these 
figures, and the sculptor has fully succeeded in conveying how 
human beauty can be enhanced when.the body is set to a rhythmic 
movement under the technique of art, Greece may rightly be 
proud of the sober dignity of the caryatids of the Erechtheum, but 





*1 Katlaaa, cave XVI, Ellora. 
°2 Dumar Leno, cave XXEX, Ellors, 
*3 Das Avatara, cave XV, Ellora, 
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as art must represent human thought and life in all its phases, the 
figure-bracketa of Palampet occupy a distinct position among the 
sculpture of their kind, showing elegance co:;nbined with a 
joyful mood. 


The figure-brackets of Palampet may remind the reader of the 
strute of Sanchi representing Yuksis in mango groves or other 
Pleasant environment; but the difference between the two is that 
while the former embody all the charm of an accomplished dancer, 
the latter represent sylvan deities of youthful type. However, a 
good replica of the Sanchi caryatids is the nymph holding the 
stalk of a lotus creeper, carved on a wall of the shrine nesr the 
Pangal Tank in the Nalgonda district, of H. E, H. the Nizam’s 
Dominions ( Plate, [Xa ),*' She has a buxom figure resembling 
that of a girl of a rich family in the Telingana country, and the 
sculptor has bedecked her with ornaments suitable to her high 
social status, The dress, like that of the women of Ajanta, is 
scanty, comprising a tight bodice of a transparent fabric and a 
pair of drawers which although covering the lower part of the body 
do not reach the knees, The features** and limbs have been finish- 
ed with great care and in this respect this figure shows a much 
more developed art than that to be seen in the curyatids 
of Sanchi, 


The love of variety in pose stirred to a degree the imagination 
of the sculptor, who has worked out in stone hundreds of attitudes; 
but he solected his specimens generally from human life. A novel 
poise may be seen in the figure of a lady who has got a thorn stuck 
in the sole of her foot, which she is pointing out to the attendant 
standing to her right ( Plate IX b), She has raised her right leg 
and to balance her body has encircled her right arm round a post. 
This lady is holding a rolled sheet in her hand which may represent 
a land grant, and the lady may be the donor. Rudrama, daughter 
of the Kakatiya king, Ganapatideva. But it is only a guess, The 
figure is however carved on the doorway of a temple built on the 
embankment of the Ramappa Jake, which was constructed by 
Recherla Rudra, a general in the service of king Ganapatideva in 
the first half of the 13th century A. D. The subject of this article 
being only to appreciate the artistic merits of the statue I need 


* 1 The temple was probably built in the Saka year 1189 (1267 A. D.} Cf 
A Corpus of Telugu Inscriptions Hyd, Arch, Ser., Mem. No, 13. 

* 2 The nose of the statue has been damaged which has considerably spoilt 
the beauty of the face. 
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not say anything further regarding its historical significanée. 
The head of the figure has lost some of the sharpness of its 
features by the passage of time and inclemencier of weather, and 
the feet are also rather Jarge: but the latter blemish is common 
aniong the women of the Deccan, who walk bare-footed.- The pose 
is, however, most graceful; its rhythm showing all the beautiful 
parts of the body to advantage. 

Examples of the beauty of woman and the charm of her supple 
limbs as shewn in the Deccan sculpture, would easily fil] a volume, 
and I venture to state that the few specimens, reproduced in this 
article, are sufficient to vindicate the skill of the artist and to con- 
firm his homage to the fair sex. 


